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WASTDALE  HEAD  AT  EASTER. 
Bv  LEHMANN  J.  OPPENHEIMER. 

A  LTHOUGH  Wastdale  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  grandest 
hills  in  England  and  only  a  few  miles  from  crowded 
tourist  centres,  there  are  few  spots  of  equal  beauty  so  un- 
disturbed by  traffic,  noise,  and  other  accompaniments  of 
a  civilization  to  which  too  many  holiday  resorts  have 
fallen  victims.  As  yet  no  signboards  point  the  way  to 
the  best  scenery,  the  waterfalls  are  unenclosed,  and  the 
mountain  sides  undesecrated  by  railways.  Many  a  day 
have  I  spent  rambling  with  an  ecstatic  sense  of  perfect 
freedom  over  Great  Gable  and  Sea  Fell,  seeing  no  one 
from  morning  till  dusk,  and  hearing  only  the  far  away 
roar  of  the  becks  below,  or  the  shivering  clatter  of  scree 
beneath  my  feet.  Yet  if  anyone  should  go  to  Wastdale 
at  Easter  hoping  to  enjoy  the  mountain  solitude — "the 
sleep  that  is  amongst  the  lonely  hills  " — though  other, 
and  unexpected  enjoyments  may  be  thrust  upon  him,  in 
his  hope  he  is  likely  to  be  disappointed. 

As  he  nears  the  hotel,  hungry  and  tired  after  a  night  in 
the  train  and  a  walk  of  a  dozen  miles  from  the  coast,  he 
hears  an  unwonted  hum  of  voices,  and  entering  the  yard 
he  finds  a  group  looking  up  at,  and  shouting  to  a  man 
who  seems  stuck  like  a  fly  some  ten  feet  up  the  rough  wall 
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of  the  barn,  feeling  with  one  hand  amongst  the  open  joints 
of  the  stonework  for  a  hold  higher  up.  He  stares  a  little 
at  these  antics,  but  being  on  the  wrong  side  of  breakfast 
he  wastes  no  time  and  passes  on  to  more  important  busi- 
ness. From  the  hall  he  catches  sight  of  the  innkeeper's 
daughter  passing  from  the  kitchen  to  the  coffee  room 
with  a  huge  dish  of  ham  and  eggs,  and  shouts  out  "  Good 
morning !  Can  you  give  me  a  room  for  a  few  days  and 
something  to  eat  at  once." 

"  I'm  afraid  not  sir,"  she  says  shyly,  and  glides  past  into 
the  room. 

"  What  !  I  can't  have  breakfast !  What's  the  meaning 
of  this?"  he  asks  in  astonishment,  following  her  to  the 
door.  "  As  I'm  alive  some  day-trippers  have  forestalled 
me  and  taken  possession  of  the  place.  What  a  rough  lot 
they  look — what  a  pandemonium."  He  waits  to  waylay 
the  lassie  as  she  returns  with  a  pile  of  empty  porridge 
plates,  but  meanwhile  the  kitchen  door  opens  again  and 
a  fine  old  fellow  with  the  face  and  gait  of  a  Cumberland 
shepherd  appears.  "  Ah  !  Good  day  Mr.  Tyson.  I  wanted 
breakfast  and  a  room  for  a  few  nights,  but  it  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  my  wants  can  be  satisfied." 

"  Eh,  sir  !  Every  room  in  the  house  was  taken  two  or 
three  weeks  ago :  there's  some  folk  sleepin'  i'the  smoke 
room  and  some  i'the  barn — not  a  bed  to  spare  nowheere 
and  they  are  full  up  at  Burnthwaite  too." 

"  How  provoking.  I've  often  been  here  before  in  the 
height  of  the  season  and  never  had  any  difficulty  in  getting 
a  room  ;  I  thought  at  this  time  of  the  year  I  should  almost 
have  the  place  to  myself.  Some  trip  from  Barrow  or 
Whitehaven,  eh  ?  " 

"  Eh,  no  :  there's  only  a  two  three  gentlemen  fro'  these 
parts:  mostly  they're  from  all  over  England — London 
and  Oxford,  and  Yorkshire  and  Manchester,  and  I  dunno 
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wheere  all :  they  come  up  every  Eastertide,  a  lot  of  'em — 
a  daft  lot.  But  there'll  be  a  second  breakfast  presently— 
there  are  some  hangin'  about  outside  waitin'  for  it." 

At  this  moment  a  wild-looking  unshaven  individual 
enters,  without  collar  or  tie,  and  with  knickerbockers  well 
torn  and  patched  ;  he  gazes  abstractedly  at  the  traveller 
and  passes  on  into  the  coffee-room. 

"  Who  in  the  world  is  that  Bohemian  ? "  our  friend  asks. 

"  Oh  he  comes  fro'  some  place  down  i'the  South — ay, 
Cambridge  they  call  it — they  say  he  writes  verses  and 
plays,  but  I  dunno  much  about  that  sort  o'  thing.  An 
awful  clever  sort  o'  chap,  but  ye  can  never  mak'  out  what 
he's  drivin'  at.  There  are  some  comin'  out  now  ;  they'll 
have  finished,  so  if  you'r  wantin'  summat  to  eat  you'd 
better  get  a  seat  afore  some  other  body  comes  in." 

Breakfast  is  proceeding  merrily  :  the  talk  at  the  table 
is  loud  and  jovial,  for  the  majority  in  the  room  have 
met  at  least  half  of  those  present  before,  either  here  or  at 
Pen-y-Gwryd  or  amongst  the  Alps,  and  have  plenty  of 
tales  to  tell  and  experiences  to  compare.  The  Bohemian 
combs  his  hair  with  his  fingers  before  joining  the  com- 
pany, which  however  seems  hardly  to  expect  such  a 
work  of  supererogation  from  him.  Only  three  very 
proper  young  men,  with  wrell  starched  collars  and  cuffs, 
turn  and  look  up  with  wonder  as  he  takes  a  vacated  seat 
next  to  them,  one  dropping  the  lower  lip  slightly  and 
another  raising  an  eye-glass.  But  indeed  he  is  not  the 
only  unconventional  figure  at  table.  Most  of  the  others 
wear  jerseys  or  coarse  flannel  shirts  without  collars  :  some 
are  breakfasting  without  their  jackets  which  are  still  at 
the  fire  recovering  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  previous 
day.  The  only  one  whose  attire  can  be  called  dainty 
is  the  Christ  Church  undergraduate.  He  wears  a  white 
flannel  shirt  fastened  by  a  silk  cord  with  tassels  instead  of 
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a  stud,  and  he  has  no  waistcoat  to  hide  the  hardly  visible 
white  embroidery  down  the  front.  The  patches  on  his 
jacket  have  been  so  carefully  sewn  on  as  to  be  incon- 
spicuous. His  watch  is  carried  for  safety  in  a  small 
leathern  pouch  fastened  to  his  belt,  but  he  is  careless 
enough  to  wear  and  endanger  the  beauty  of  an  exquisite 
Greek  cameo  set  in  a  ring  of  Venetian  workmanship,  for 
the  scars  on  the  back  of  his  hands  show  that  he  has  had 
plenty  of  close  acquaintance  with  the  rocks.  He  and  the 
Bohemian  represent  opposite  tastes  in  the  matter  of  dress 
but  though  extremes  in  appearance,  in  higher  things  they 
meet. 

Much  of  the  conversation  at  breakfast  takes  the  form  of 
speculation  or  prophecy  :  various  parties  are  inquiring  how 
much  the  barometer  has  fallen  and  discussing  whether  the 
day  will  be  better  for  rocks  or  snow,  aretes  or  gullies. 
Presently  the  three  faultlessly  dressed  ones  retire.  "  Do 
you  think  those  men  are  climbers  ?  "  the  Bohemian  asks 
loudly,  looking  round  the  room  with  affected  doubt  in 
his  face,  amidst  roars  of  laughter.  "I  merely  ask"  he 
continues  "to  acquire  information,  and  seeing  that  they 
display  some  interest  in  the  subject.  One  of  them  made 
some  inquiries  about  the  lunatic  who  was  performing  on 
the  wall  outside,  meaning  I  presume  our  friend  the  photo- 
grapher doing  the  barn-door  traverse." 

"  It's  like  you  to  call  me  names  in  that  underhand  way  " 
replies  the  photographer,  "  but  we're  in  the  same  boat  you 
kno\v — '  the  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet,'  as  your  friend 
says." 

"Do  I  look  like  a  lover?"  the  Bohemian  asks  with 
feigned  simplicity. 

"  Oh,  you're  not  going  to  entice  me  into  fluttering  you 
by  saying  you  look  like  a  poet." 

Several  men  now  move  off,  laughing  as  they  go.     The 
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room  is  gradually  emptying.  The  Yorkshire  party  has 
been  in  earnest  over  breakfast,  hardly  stopping  to  talk, 
but  the  Christ  Church  man,  though  one  of  the  first  down, 
is  still  dallying  with  his  knife  and  chatting  with  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Alpine  Club.  "  I  must  confess"  the  latter  is 
saying  "that  I  like  these  little  English  climbing  expe- 
ditions better  in  many  ways  than  the  Swiss  ones.  A 
good  English  breakfast  and  a  night's  rest  at  the  back  of 
it  are  delights  to  begin  with.  You  go  out  into  the  fresh 
morning  air  readier  to  enjoy  the  mountains  than  after 
having  been  rudely  wakened  at  one  or  two  at  night,  sitting 
down  cold  and  half  asleep  to  a  roll  and  cup  of  coffee,  and 
tramping  for  an  hour  or  t\vo  along  interminable  moraines 
and  glaciers  by  the  feeble  light  of  a  candle." 

"  But  then  think  "  replies  the  undergraduate  "  of  sitting 
down  to  breakfast  at  dawn  amongst  the  snows ;  the 
solemnity  and  stillness  of  it  all :  the  great  Alps  towering 
above  in  sunlight  through  the  mists  of  the  morning,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  meat  and  wine  and  raisins  and  honey, 
tasting  as  food  never  tasted  in  an  hotel." 

"Oh  yes!  I  grant  all  that :  I  don't  mean  what  I  said 
quite  seriously  of  course ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  are 
certain  enjoyments  connected  with  English  climbing  that 
you  don't  get  amongst  the  Alps,  and  do  you  know  too 
I  think  that  whilst  there  isn't  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
danger  the  standard  of  difficulty  is  higher  here." 

"  Oh,  how  can  you  say  so?"  the  Christ  Church  man 
ejaculates. 

"  Well  of  course  I  know  that  any  of  the  English 
mountains  could  be  climbed  by  a  boy  of  six  or  seven  if  he 
took  the  easiest  way  as  people  do  amongst  the  Alps,  but  a 
different  system  prevails  here ;  the  difficulties  are  hunted 
for,  and  in  misty  weather  often  can't  be  found.  You've 
been  up  the  Grepon,  haven't  you  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  I  climbed  it  with  our  Oriel  friend  last  summer." 

"  Well,  there  you  have  one  of  the  stiffest  Chamounix 
climbs,  but  it's  hardly  as  difficult  as  the  end  gully  on  the 
Screes,  or  Kern  Knotts  Crack,  or  half-a-dozen  other 
recognised  ascents  here." 

"I'm  afraid  you  have  me  in  a  corner  now,  for  I  was 
beaten  by  Kern  Knotts  Crack  only  yesterday  ;  still  I  won't 
give  in,  because  there  are  more  than  mere  gymnastic 
difficulties  in  the  Alps.  No,  to  my  mind  the  only  great 
advantage  that  England  has  over  Switzerland  is  the 
absence  of  the  professional  element." 

"  Well  as  far  as  that  goes  you  needn't  take  guides  unless 
you  wish/' 

"  That  may  be  all  right  for  you  after  all  your  experience  " 
replies  the  undergraduate,  "  I  wouldn't  like  to  attempt  it: 
but  there  is  a  great  charm  about  the  compulsory  reliance 
of  two  or  three  firm  friends  on  each  other  here.  I  shall 
feel  far  more  delight  if  we  succeed  in  getting  up  the 
crack  to-day  by  ourselves  than  if  Simond  or  Burgener 
led  the  way." 

How  long  this  conversation  will  continue  seems  doubt- 
ful :  the  room  is  becoming  deserted,  and  wre  will  follow  the 
deserters  into  the  hall.  In  it  stand  three  pairs  of  well- 
blacked  shining  boots,  and  some  forty  or  fifty  others 
streaming  with  oil ;  strong  and  heavy,  the  soles  and  heels 
completely  surrounded  by  curiously  shaped  nails.  All  the 
men  who  can  crush  into  the  little  standing  room  left 
are  trying  to  discover  their  belongings :  outside  some 
are  hammering  fresh  nails  into  gaps  made  the  previous 
day  and  on  the  stairs  others  are  attempting  to  extricate 
their  ropes  from  the  many  which  wind  up  the  staircase, 
strained  tight  round  the  newel  posts,  reminding  one  of 
Wordsworth's  yews 
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A  growth 

Of  intertwisted  fibres  serpentine 
Up-coiling,  and  inveterntely  convolved. 

In  groups  of  two,  three,  four  or  five  the  climbers  stroll 
off  with  their  ropes  and  ice-axes,  and  their  pockets 
swollen  with  lunch.  A  couple  of  hours  more  and  the 
cliffs  of  Sea  Fell  and  Great  Gable  will  be  ringing  with 
voices  and  the  Hotel  will  have  resumed  its  wonted  quiet- 
ness. Our  disappointed  friend  has  departed  with  his 
knapsack  to  try  for  better  luck  at  Rosthwaite  and  the 
three  tourists  attired  in  mackintoshes,  are  wandering 
along  the  road  towards  the  lake. 

"  Well,  I'm  awfully  glad  to  get  away  from  those  rowdy 
fellows,"  says  the  man  with  the  eye-glass. 

These  tourists  look  wonderfully  alike  at  the  first  glance  : 
they  have  all  such  a  monotonous  air  of  conventional 
respectability  about  them,  but  their  uniformity  is  merely 
superficial.  The  most  sensitive  and  aesthetic  of  them  is 
revelling  in  the  scenery  and  longing  for  some  expression 
of  appreciation  from  his  companions.  Half-way  down 
the  lake  they  turn  and  stand  long  looking  back  at  Great 
Gable.  "  What  a  splendidly  buttressed  pyramid  the 
Gable  is  "  he  ?ays  "  and  just  look  at  those  clouds  blow- 
ing along  between  its  peak  and  those  sharp  rocky  teeth 
just  beneath  it." 

The  bumptious  little  tourist  puts  up  his  eye-glass  "  Yes, 
awfully  jolly,  isn't  it — that's  where  those  fellows  at  the 
hotel  must  be :  I  asked  one  of  them  where  that  awful 
looking  rock  was  that  there  are  so  many  photographs  of 
in  the  dining-room,  and  he  told  me  it  was  up  there. 
They'll  be  getting  drenched  in  the  cloud  and  seeing 
nothing  :  I'm  blessed  if  I  can  imagine  where  the  fun  comes 
in :  there  can't  be  much  enjoyment  in  fagging  up  those 
insane  places  in  the  wet." 
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"  Brag  sir !  merely  brag — that,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  their 
enjoyment,"  adds  the  eldest  of  the  three. 

"  Do  you  see  that  faint  line  across  the  mountain,  lower 
down  ?"  asks  their  more  refined  friend. 

"Well,  what  of  it?" 

"That's  the  path  Gray  writes  about  in  one  of  those 
letters  that  are  so  much  ridiculed  to-day.  He  tells  about 
coming  up  Borrowdale  under  the  guidance  of  someone 
who  informed  him  that  beyond  Seathwaite  all  access  was 
barred  to  prying  mortals :  there  was  only  a  dreadful  track, 
impassable  except  by  the  hardy  dalesmen,  and  open  to 
them  but  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year." 

"  What  ret  !  Why  the  gentleman  we  left  at  the  hotel 
was  going  that  way  with  quite  a  heavy  knapsack  :  those 
old  chaps  talked  a  lot  of  nonsense  about  the  hills  :  they 
didn't  believe  what  they  said — not  they  :  I  expect  they 
wanted  to  show  off  a  bit  about  the  terrible  places  they'd 
been  to." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  about  that :  mountains  seem  to 
exercise  a  very  disturbing  influence  on  our  accurate 
observation  of  fact  even  now,  and  I  believe  they  had  a 
much  greater  effect  in  times  past.  I  rather  think  our 
susceptibilities  are  getting  blunted  to  our  great  loss.  Why 
have  we  come  here  now  ?  Simply  because  we  wanted 
something  grander  and  more  impressive  than  the  scenes 
round  Derwentwater  and  Windermere  :  we  have  got  so 
accustomed  to  the  hills  there  that  we  begin  to  think  them 
a  little  tame.  Well,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  wish  I 
could  take  Gray's  place,  enjoying  all  the  luxuriant  beauty 
of  Keswick  and  Ambleside,  and  yet  imagining  the  scenery 
there  to  be  also  savage  and  sublime,  the  cliffs  impending 
and  threatening  to  overwhelm,  and  the  roads  only  not 
perpendicular.  At  least  I'm  glad  that  the  view  before  us 
satisfies  my  craving  for  grandeur,  and  that  I  haven't  to 
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risk  my  neck  with  those  climbers  in  order  to  rind  it." 

The  elder  tourist,  somewhat  uncommunicative  as  a  rule, 
adds,  as  if  to  settle  the  point  "  No  one  could  find  it  in  such 
company — men  struggling  to  degenerate  into  apes." 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  "  asks  the  little  man. 

"  Well  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  hands  and  feet 
of  infants  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  climbing— 

"  What's  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?  You're  going  to  prove 
we  ought  all  to  be  climbers." 

"  My  dear  sir,  as  I  was  about  to  remark,  these  adapta- 
tions are  vestigial ;  they  indicate  our  ancestry :  as  we 
develop  they  become  imperfect ;  the  anthropoid  ape  in 
man  tends  to  disappear ;  but  those  fellows  at  the  Hotel 
won't  let  it  die,  they  attempt  to  return  to  a  stage  that  is 
past." 

"  By  Jove  !  I  must  play  that  card  off  on  someone  at 
dinner-time.  Oh  !  I  say  !  rain  again — what  an  infernal 
nuisance — let's  turn  and  make  for  lunch." 

This  and  many  other  things  I  hear  and  see,  in  imagina- 
tion, as  I  plod  writh  two  friends  up  the  breast  of  Lingmell, 
leaving  conversation  for  flatter  ground ;  but  at  last  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill  is  turned  and  the  tourists  forgotten  as 
we  stand  gazing  at  the  sunshine  far  away  over  the  sea, 
and  the  solemn  purple  gloom  of  the  Mosedale  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains.  The  cliffs  whither  we  are  bound 
are  still  hidden  from  view, 

In  fleecy  cloud  voluminous  enwrapped, 

but  we  can  see  the  base  of  the  great  precipice,  and  that  is 
enough  to  call  up  visions  of  the  happy  days  we  have  spent 
on  it,  and  to  make  our  hearts  leap  with  joyful  anticipa- 
tion. A  mile  more  of  easy  tramping  up  a  grassy  tongue 
between  chattering  becks,  then  a  scramble  up  the  scree- 
shoot  that  comes  down  from  Lord's  Rake,  and  we  are  at 
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the  foot  of  the  cliff  whose  top  is  Sea  Fell  Pinnacle.  Here 
we  have. a  rest  and  a  smoke,  sitting  where  we  can  look  up 
into  Deep  Ghyll,  and  watch  the  snow  gleaming  weirdly 
through  the  mist,  high  up  the  gully,  like  a  phantom  light 
between  its  dark  dripping  walls. 

At  last  we  rouse  ourselves  to  action,  tie  on  the  rope, 
sling  the  ice-axes  over  our  wrists,  and  start  clambering 
slowly  round  and  up  the  base  of  the  precipice  into  Steep 
Ghyll.  Soon  we  are  in  the  cloud,  but  the  dampness  is  a 
trifle  compared  with  the  drenching  we  get  from  the  rocks. 
We  pull  ourselves  up  cautiously  on  to  a  ledge,  and  the 
water  trickles  down  both  sleeves  ;  we  back  up  a  narrow 
chimney  and  are  suddenly  aware  of  a  cold  sensation  about 
the  patched  part  of  our  trousers,  and  finally  we  grow 
callous.  Then  comes  some  step-cutting  up  the  snow  in 
Steep  Ghyll,  followed  by  a  traverse  out  again  on  to  the 
face  of  the  cliff.  The  ascent  admits  of  fewer  variations  as 
we  reach  this  part  and  we  are  led  to  an  exposed  shelf 
beyond  which  all  further  traversing  seems  impossible. 
Our  way  from  here  appears  to  be  straight  up  :  ten  or 
twelve  feet  above  the  shelf  starts  a  fine  looking  chimney 
which  leads  to  the  top  :  but  how  to  reach  the  foot  of  it  ? 
The  ledge  we  are  on  is  the  top  of  a  great  block,  separated 
from  the  main  mass  of  the  cliff  by  a  fissure  a  foot  wide 
and  of  great  depth  :  on  the  other  side  of  this  fissure  the 
rock  rises  steeply,  and  with  very  slight  holds,  to  the  foot 
of  the  chimney.  Instead  of  tackling  it  at  once  we  all 
three,  finding  the  shelf  just  large  enough,  sit  down  on  it 
with  our  backs  to  the  difficulty,  and  for  a  while  watch  the 
cloud  whirling  round  and  below  us.  One  of  my  com- 
panions is  a  strong,  broad-shouldered,  cautious  fellow; 
he  is  appreciating  the  scene  round  our  airy  perch  to  the 
full,  but  he  says  nothing  about  it :  the  other  is  somewhat 
of  a  contrast.  He  is  wiry  and  six-feet  three  high  ;  beside 
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him  I  feel  but  a  dwarf,  and  he  has  a  reach  long  even  in 
proportion  to  his  height.  It  is  a  pleasure  merely  to  watch 
him  striding  away  over  the  mountains  with  his  cap 
stuffed  into  his  pocket  and  his  face  brimming  over  with 
delight.  Whatever  strikes  him  he  says  straight  out,  and 
he  often  expresses  for  us  what  we  all  feel.  As  we  sit  on 
our  perilous  ledge  suddenly  some  huge  dark  object  appears 
moving  steadily  towards  us.  For  a  moment  a  shiver  runs 
through  us ;  then  an  exultant  thrill  and  my  tall  friend 
shouts  out  "  Oh  man  !  how  grand  it  is  to  be  alive  !  !  "  The 
cloud  is  dispersing  and  the  vague  shape  of  terror  is 
resolving  itself  into  the  cliffs  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Mickledore.  A  patch  of  blue  sky  follows  and  presently 
there  is  sunshine  on  all  the  mountains  round.  Thin  clouds 
form  and  trail  and  vanish  again  below  us,  and  we  hasten 
to  get  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  great  cliff  and  into  the 
warmth  ourselves. 

The  difficulty  proves  by  no  means  as  serious  as  it  looked. 
We  hitch  the  rope  round  a  knob  of  rock  in  case  of  a  slip, 
and  steady  the  tall  man  as  he  reaches  a  high  handhold  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  cleft  and  struggles  into  a  place  of 
security.  Then  we  join  him,  give  him  a  shoulder  to  reach 
the  foot  of  the  chimney  and  follow  him  up  it  to  the  lower 
peak  of  the  pinnacle.  Here  we  are  in  full  view  of  the  top, 
to  which  the  Low  Man  is  joined  by  an  arete  some  fifty 
feet  long,  like  an  acute  roof  ridge  tilted  up  at  one  end. 
This  is  the  most  sensational  piece  of  the  ascent,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  easiest.  The  ridge  has  to  be  crossed 
straddle-wise,  one  leg  pointing  down  right  into  Steep 
Ghyll  and  the  other  into  Deep  Ghyll.  Then  comes  a 
scramble  over  some  broken  rocks  and  at  last  we  are  on 
the  summit  of  the  Pinnacle. 

Here,  in  one  of  the  grandest  spots,  in  England,  with  the 
snows  and  rocks  of  the  Sea  Fell  chasms  beneath  us  on 
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either  hand,  a  tumult  of  mountains  round  us,  and  a  dis- 
tance of  fertile  valleys,  glistening  lakes  and  azure  sea,  our 
first  thought  is,  sad  to  confess,  of  lunch.  Pockets  are  soon 
emptied :  bread  and  butter,  potted  meat,  raisins,  prunes, 
chocolate,  crystallised  ginger  and  brandy — a  queer  mixture 
truly,  and  no  doubt  the  three  tourists  lunching  quietly  at 
the  Hotel  would  have  pitied  us  as  much  as  we  pitied 
them.  As  I  am  spreading  the  potted  meat  on  the  bread 
and  butter  with  my  pen-knife  our  tall  friend  says  "  I 
wonder  if  either  of  you  remember  an  old  picture  by 
Tenniel  of  a  large  modern  plate-glass  window,  filled  with 
tinned  fruits  and  potted  meats  ;  outside,  Romeo  in  antique 
garb,  is  looking  wistfully  at  the  nineteenth-century  grocer's 
stock,  and  below  is  the  legend 

An'  if  a  man  did  need  a  poison  now, 
Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  sell  it  him. 

"  However,"  he  says,  taking  a  large  bite,  "  after  your 
trouble  in  bringing  the  pot  up  that  chimney  I'll  do  my 
duty  at  all  risks.  Here's  to  you,  grand  old  pinnacle  ! 
But  let's  bury  the  pot  under  a  stone,  and  pick  up 
our  silver  paper." 

"  What  ho  !  "  shouts  a  familiar  voice,  and,  turning 
round,  we  see  the  merry  face  of  the  Photographer  appear- 
ing over  the  edge  of  the  rocks  on  Sea  Fell  itself,  followed 
rapidly  by  four  others. 

"  Another  first  ascent  ?  "  we  shout  back  inquiringly. 

"  Not  to-day  ;  we've  been  in  Moss  Ghyll  taking  the 
direct  finish  ;  none  of  the  others  had  tried  it.  Which 
way  have  you  come  ?  Steep  Ghyll  ?  Grand  fun  along 
the  arete,  isn't  it  ?  You  know  there's  a  new  way  now  to 
the  ledge  below  Slingsby's  chimney  ?  O.  G.  found  it 
out.  Right  up  the  angle  of  the  cliff." 

The  Photographer's  knowledge  of  the  crags  is  most 
amazing ;  not  only  every  climb  but  every  variation  seems 
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familiar  to  him.     His  party  is  a  right  jovial  one,  and, 
finishing  our  lunch,  we  descend  from  the  Pinnacle  by  the 
isy  way  "  to  join  it. 

44  How  are  the  mighty  fallen."  Before  Haskett  Smith 
made  the  first  ascent  a  shepherd  was  asked  if  he  thought 
such  a  feat  possible. 

"  Eh,  mon,"  he  said,  "  nobbut  a  rleein'  thing  '11  ever 
get  up  theere." 

Now  it  is  the  "  easy  way,"  and  which  is  the  difficult 
<>ne  there  is  no  telling  for  any  length  of  time.     Until  six 
\rars  ago  the  route  by  which  we  have  just  ascended  held 
the  place  of  honour,  and  now  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
the  one  that  then  displaced  it  has  not  fallen  in   its  turn. 
;*  Soon  those  anxious  to  make  ascents  in  new  ways  will  have- 
to  adopt  the  tactics  of  an  old  hand  at  the  game,  who  last 
succeeded  in  climbing  a  famous  boulder,  near  Wast- 
dale,  feet  uppermost. 

My  the  time  we  have  descended  from  the  Pinnacle 
another  party  has  joined  the  Moss  Ghyll  group,  and  Sea 
1'Vll  presents  a  lively  scene.  My  two  friends  suddenly 
^tart  a  wrestling  match  in  memory  of  Professor  Wilson. 
One  of  the  Photographer's  companions  bursts  into  song, 
and  the  Photographer  himself  tells  us  all  kinds  of 
stories  about  famous  climbers  who  have  been  here. 

At  last  we  separate,  and  our  party  makes  off  for 
Mickledore  Chimney :  we  drop  over  the  top  blocks  and 
cautiously  cut  steps  downwards  in  the  hard  snow  and 
irr  with  which  the  gully  is  choked.  Lower  down  the 
snow  is  softer,  and  the  leader,  steadied  by  the  rope  above, 
can  kick  out  holes  for  the  feet,  and  as  we  near  the  bottom 
!  we  indulge  in  a  glissade.  This  proves  so  intoxicating 
that  the  strong  man  of  the  party,  after  unroping.  rushes 
some  way  up  the  chimney,  again  and  again,  to  enjoy  the 
exhilaration  of  the  rapid  descent.  Time  after  time  he 
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plunges  up  the  snow;  each  time  going  a  little  higher  and 
whizzing  down  more  rapidly,  until  at  last  he  loses  his 
balance  and  ungracefully  rolls  over  into  the  scree  below 
amidst  the  laughter  of  less  energetic  onlookers.  After 
this  he  thinks  it  might  be  well  to  sit  on  Mickledore  Ridge 
and  watch  other  mountaineers  for  a  while,  so  we  lazily 
look  on  at  the  desperate  but  futile  efforts  of  two  men  to 
get  up  the  first  few  feet  of  the  great  climb  on  the  face 
of  Sea  Fell  cliffs.  We  tried  the  same  thing  ourselves  for 
an  hour  the  day  before,  so  we  take  an  envious  interest  in 
their  struggles,  and,  our  vanity  being  soothed  by  their 
defeat,  we  go  round  to  show  them  a  way  of  circumventing 
the  difficulty,  invented  by  the  Photographer. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  hotel  the  tall  man  insists  on 
our  trying  a  few  first  ascents  of  our  owrn  on  some  fine- 
looking  boulders,  and  by  the  time  Wastdale  Head  is 
reached  we  are  W2rm  and  damp  and  dirty  and  hungry 
enough  to  think  of  nothing  but  cold  water,  dry  clothes, 
and  dinner. 

Several  parties  have  returned  and  are  lolling  about  in 
the  hall  waiting  for  the  sound  of  the  gong.  As  we  sit 
down  on  the  stairs  to  take  off  our  boots  the  Bohemian 
walks  in  with  his  companions,  remarking  to  the  company 
at  large  : 

"  '  My  knees  are  weak  through  fasting  ;  and  my  flesh 
faileth  of  fatness.'  'Bring  me  a  cup  of  sack!'  Good 
Lord !  what  two  fools  belong  to  those  laths  in  the  hat- 
rack  ?  Bamboo  alpenstocks  ! — tin  ferrules  tacked  on  to 
look  like  spikes — spiral  coil  of  summits  burnt  in  and 
varnished  at  half  a  franc  a-piece." 

"Don't  talk  so  loud,  old  chap!  They're  just  in  the 
smoke-room  round  the  corner." 

"  Grindelwald,  3,468  feet,"  the  Bohemian  shouts ;  "  a 
noble  peak  to  start  with— Wengern  Alp,  6,184— how  I 
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can  see  them  ascending  by  the  cog-wheel  railway — Pilatus 
— Righi — Stanserhorn  —  '  we  hear  him  proclaiming 
down  below  as  we  make  for  our  rooms  to  prepare  for 
dinner. 

At  last  the  gong  sounds  and  the  dining-room  is  rapidly 
rilled.  With  what  eager  expectant  faces  all  the  company 
await  the  soup ;  everyone  has  plenty  to  tell  of  what  the 
day  has  brought  forth,  but  talk  is  not  free  until  the  first 
course  is  over ;  then  the  ring  of  voices  rises  and  dinner 
slowly  proceeds  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  merry  clamour 
of  tongues. 

The  Bohemian  has  donned  a  tie  and  combed  his  hair, 
and  the  three  faultlessly-attired  tourists  begin  to  look  on 
him  as  a  fellow  man.  He  first  addresses  my  neighbour 
across  the  table  : 

"  Pray  have  you  seen  two  most  egregious  swells  with 
lofty  bamboo  sticks  ?  " 

"  Oh,  those  men  with  the  marvellous  alpenstocks  ? 
Yes,  I  saw  them  leaving  the  hotel  in  a  trap  shortly  before 
dinner." 

"  Aha  !  I  am  glad  of  it — their  accent  was  of '  Stratford  - 
atte-Bowe,'  and  I  hold  with  old  Christopher  North  that 
although  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king,  a  Cockney  should  not 
be  allowed  to  look  at  a  mountain." 

"  I  suppose  there  were  lively  times  at  Wastdale  when 
Christopher  North  descended  on  it,"  says  the  literary 
tourist,  anxious  to  get  on  to  safer  ground.  "  I  once  read 
an  account  of  his  pranks  here  in  a  book  of  Edwin 
Waugh's." 

*  You  observe  that  grey-haired  old  boy  making  yawning 
gaps  in  a  leg  of  mutton  ?  Ask  him.  A  Liverpool  doctor — 
used  to  come  here  forty  years  ago,  and  knew  Will  Ritson 
well.  *  Verily,'  he  will  say,  '  the  former  days  were  better 
than  these.'  *  Foolhardy  gymnastics,'  he  calls  our  kind 
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of  climbing  ;  but  he  tramps  all  over  the  mountains  to 
watch  us.  If  you  want  to  know  about  Wilson  and  Tyson 
and  Ritson  and  the  days  that  are  past,  ask  him." 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  was  Ritson  ?  " 

"  Behold  his  portrait  at  the  end  of  the  room,  with  his 
clay  pipe  and  mug  of  beer  ;  the  man  who  boasted  that 
Wastdale  had  the  highest  mountain,  deepest  lake, 
smallest  church,  and  biggest  liar  in  England." 

"Indeed  !  "  remarks  the  tourist,  "  I've  heard  before  of 
the  first  three,  though  the  third  is  disputed,  but  never  of 
the  fourth.  Who  was  he  ?  " 

"  Why  Ritson  himself  of  course  while  he  lived ;  and 
though  he  is  dead,  Wastdale  still  maintains  her  supremacy. 
You  will  be  convinced  after  dinner,  when  you  have  heard 
the  stories  that  will  be  told — climbing  with  teeth  and  eye- 
lashes— sticking  on  to  seamless  perpendicular  cliffs  by  the 
mere  friction  of  tweed  trousers — 

"  Well,  after  looking  at  the  photographs  round  these 
walls  I  am  ready  to  believe  almost  anything.  By  the  way, 
you  yourself  seem  to  have  been  trying  to  stick  on  to  a 
cliff  by  the  friction  of  the  back  of  your  hand  :  I  hope  you 
haven't  injured  yourself." 

"A  mere  scrape — I  foolishly  jammed  it  in  a  crack — the 
smart  is  trifling  and '  the  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain.' " 

"  That  was  not  what  you  said  at  the  time  "  interrupts 
the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bohemian. 

"  I  probably  said  '  Damn '  "  he  replies. 

"  I  would  have  respected  you  more  if  you  had  :  as  far  as 
I  remember  you  said  '  Verily  my  flesh  is  consumed  away 
that  it  cannot  be  seen,  and  my  bones  that  were  not  seen 
stick  out.'  " 

"You  probably  don't  remember  how  that  most  apt 
utterance  was  followed  by  a  noise  as  of  '  the  crackling  of 
thorns  under  a  pot.'  " 
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"  Oh  !  I  admit  that  we  were  not  very  sympathetic,  but 
it  was  too  ridiculous  to  watch  your  pretended  indifference 
to  the  scrape  until  you  had  got  out  your  inevitable 
quotation." 

"  How  appropriately,  from  your  point  of  view,  this  room 
is  decorated,"  the  tourist  continues  after  the  interruption, 
"you  have  photographs  of  all  your  climbs  round  the 
walls  to  refer  to,  you  have  Ritson  at  the  end  to  remind 
you  of— 

"  Yes,  and  a  card  at  the  other  end  to  remind  you 
that  you  may  not  smoke  in  this  room,  which  is  not 
appropriate  from  my  point  of  view  :  but  you'll  see  we'll 
remove  the  obnoxious  document  after  dinner"  the 
Bohemian  adds. 

"  While  you  are  talking  of  appropriate  decorations " 
the  laconic  elder  tourist  hastens  to  interject  "  don't  forget 
the  portrait  hanging  in  the  place  of  honour,  looking  down 
between  those  needles  and  cliffs  and  gullies  like  the  corpse 
at  an  Egyptian  feast :  a  powerful  sermon,  but  you  are  all 
heedless  of  what  it— 

"  Sir,  will  you  dare  to  say  that  if  the  Professor  could 
come  back  to  us  now  he  would  not  approve — 

"  No,  no,  no — I  don't  want  you  to  take  it  that  way  :  I 
know  he  had  the  climbing  fever  and  that  it  wasn't  wnilst 
climbing  that  he  was  so  unfortunately  killed.  I  spoke 
with  an  eye  on  my  friend  here :  I  am  afraid  he  is  being 
seduced  by  the  prevailing  enthusiasm,  and  I  wished  to 
remind  him  that  there  is  *  mountain  gloom '  as  well  as 
'  mountain  glory.' " 

The  Bohemian  regards  him  with  scorn,  saying 

'  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths  ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  o!  death  but  once.' 

Dinner  over,  the  company  is  scattered  about  the  Hotel, 

yet   every  room  seems  crowded.      Some  remain  in  the 
c 
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dining-room,  discussing  the  possibility  of  new  ascents 
with  the  aid  of  the  large  photographs  on  the  walls.  In  the 
smoke  room  the  sofa  and  chairs  are  all  occupied  and 
several  men  are  lying  on  the  floor  round  the  fire,  leaning 
against  other  people's  legs,  renewing  the  adventures  of  the 
day  and  garnishing  Swiss  experiences  of  the  summer 
before  with  lively  flights  of  imagination.  The  veterans 
have  a  stock  of  stories  about  their  various  guides  and 
every  exploit  recounted  suggests  to  someone  else  another, 
still  more  thrilling,  humourous  or  improbable.  As  coffee 
is  passed  round  and  the  room  fills  with  smoke  criticism 
slumbers :  the  narratives  become  more  imaginative  and 
relate  to  far  off  periods  :  jokes  from  Leslie  Stephen  and 
Mummery  pass  as  original  and  raise  a  laugh  for  the 
hundredth  time,  and  gradually  the  company  settles  down 
into  a  blissful  dreamy  state,  thinking  lazily  of  past  victories 
and  defeats  that  rise  and  pass  and  fade  with  the  flickerings 
of  the  fire. 

Meanwhile  the  more  energetic  may  be  found  in  the 
billiard  room,  shouting  and  laughing  as  the  ball  rebounds 
or  flies  off  the  table  to  the  imminent  danger  of  someone's 
head.  "  By  Jove,  what  a  game  !  No  wonder  we  couldn't 
play  this  afternoon  "  the  bumptious  little  tourist  remarks 
to  his  laconic  friend,  "the  ball  must  be  covered  with 
notches."  The  table  is  being  used  for  a  game  of  fives  and 
the  partners  are  rushing  wildly  backwards  or  forwards,  or 
into  their  opponents.  The  Bohemian  stops  to  take  off 
his  coat — "  Not  that  I  love  warmth  less,  but  freedom 
more."  And  now  yet  oftener  the  ivory  ball  flies  off  and 
adds  to  its  many  dinges,  until  at  last  a  collision  between 
it  and  an  enthusiastic  spectator  suggests  a  change.  "  Let's 
have  the  passage  of  the  billiard  table  leg."  This  is  a  well 
known  feat  and  all  congregate  round  a  corner  of  the  table 
to  watch  one  after  another  make  the  attempt.  Only  the 
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gymnast  succeeds :  he  begins  by  sitting  on  the  table, 
despite  the  warning  notice  above  him  of  a  half-crown  tine 
for  such  an  offence  ;  he  lets  himself  down  gently,  and, 
suddenly  twisting  round,  he  braces  his  legs  firmly  against 
the  cross-bars  underneath ;  from  above  nothing  can  now 
be  seen  of  him  but  one  hand  clutching  the  cushion,  but 
all  are  watching  down  below  to  see  that  he  does  not 
touch  the  ground.  After  a  struggle  his  other  hand  and 
his  head  appear  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  leg,  and 
a  moment  afterwards'  he  is  sitting  breathless  on  the  table 
once  more,  amidst  loud  cheers.  Then  the  respective 
advantages  of  tall  and  short  men  in  climbing  are  discussed, 
and  the  heights  and  reaches  of  all  in  the  room  are  marked 
on  the  wall.  Next  the  billiard  room  traverse  is  suggested, 
but  no  one  responds.  After  much  pressing  the  gymnast 
consents  to  try.  He  takes  off  his  coat  and  shoes,  and 
placing  his  hands  on  the  edge  of  the  billiard  table  he 
walks  backwards  up  the  wall  to  within  a  yard  of  the 
ceiling.  Then  he  moves  along  the  table  and  wall  simul- 
taneously with  hands  and  feet,  avoiding  the  framed  chro- 
molithographs as  wrell  as  he  may.  With  an  enormous 
stride  he  reaches  from  one  wall  to  another  at  the  corner 
of  the  room,  and  is  just  saved  from  upsetting  some  half- 
emptied  glasses  of  whisky  on  the  mantleshelf  by  the  terri- 
fied shouts  of  the  owners.  The  next  corner  is  easier,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  wall  he  can  rest  his  legs  awhile 
on  the  window  ledge.  The  fourth  wall  is  more  difficult 
again  :  it  contains  a  large  recess,  too  deep  to  reach  from 
the  billiard  table  and  only  a  foot  lower  than  the  ceiling. 
All  round  the  angle  of  this  he  must  pass  before  he  arrives 
at  the  door,  which  is  set  diagonally  across  the  corner  of 
the  room.  This  is  the  mauvais  pas  of  the  performance. 
The  gymnast  cautiously  brings  one  foot  down  until  his  toe 
rests  on  the  latch  hold  ;  then,  supporting  himself  from  the 
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corner  of  the  billiard  table  with  one  hand,  he  reaches  the 
top  of  the  door  lintel  with  the  other,  lets  go  with  the  first, 
swings  round  in  the  opening  and  catches  the  lintel  on  the 
opposite  side  also.  Here  he  gets  the  first  rest  for  his  arms 
by  jamming  himself  tightly  in  the  opening  with  his  back 
and  legs.  To  complete  the  traverse  in  the  orthodox  wax- 
he  has  still  to  work  along  the  passage  as  far  as  to  the 
smoke  room,  and  this,  after  an  uncomfortable  rest,  he 
quickly  does  with  back  against  one  xvall  and  feet  against 
the  other,  finally  opening  the  smoke  room  door  and 
descending  to  terra  firma.  The  tales  and  visions  of  the 
company  there  assembled  are  interrupted  by  cheers,  and 
those  who  have  missed  the  performance  umeasonably 
clamour  for  a  repetition.  An  old  hand  insidiously  suggests 
that  there  are  three  variations  of  the  move  into  the  door- 
way and  the  gymnast  is  dragged  back  once  more  to  try 
them.  Then  there  are  tests  of  balance,  of  hanging  on  the 
rope  and  lifting  people  with  it,  of  wriggling  through 
narrow  chair  backs,  and  the  evening  xvears  away  in 
attempting  or  watching  all  kinds  of  mad  antics. 

Outside,  in  the  cold  clear  starlight,  the  literary  tourist, 
having  deserted  his  two  companions,  is  walking  up  and 
down  with  the  Oxford  man,  looking  up  in  reverent  silence 
at  the  dark  silhouette  of  Great  Gable,  or  discussing  hoxv 
best  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  mountains. 

"  My  own  experience"  the  undergraduate  says,  "leads 
me  to  think  that  only  by  spending  the  night  alone  on  the 
fell  tops  can  you  fully  enjoy  the  grandeur  and  solemnity 
and  the  weird  mystery  of  the  mountains." 

"  If  you  feel  so  why  do  you  desecrate  them  by  climb- 
ing about  in  their  most  secret  recesses  with  those  noisy 
felloxvs  inside  ?  I  myself  have  at  times  felt  a  very  strong 
inclination  to  climb  amongst  the  rocks,  but  I  have  always 
been  deterred  by  the  thought  of  approaching  them  in 
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such  company — and  perhaps  by  the  danger  that  everyone 
talks  about.  I  would  like  to  go  alone  but  I  am  too  afraid 
of  getting  into  a  fix." 

"Well,  do  you  know,  you  cannot  have  every  kind  of 
pleasure  at  once  :  there  are  joys  of  exertion  and  victory, 
and  of  jovial  company,  as  well  as  of  meditation  amongst 
the  lonely  hills.  As  to  the  danger,  I  am  afraid  a  very 
exaggerated  idea  of  it  prevails.  Many  people  have 
certainly  been  killed  on  these  fells  and  I  would  not 
advise  you  to  go  rock  climbing  alone,  but  no  serious 
accident  has  yet  happened  in  the  Lake  District  to  any 
properly  roped  party,  and  a  great  amount  01  climbing  is 
done  here.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  hearing  that 
not  half-a-dozen  people  had  ever  reached  the  top  of  the 
famous  Pillar  in  Ennerdale  ;  that  there  was  only  one 
way,  and  it  was  necessary  to  start  with  a  particular  foot 
first,  for  if  you  failed  to  do  this  you  arrived  at  a  difficult 
corner  in  such  a  position  as  not  to  be  able  to  advance  or 
retire.  Well,  of  course  this  was  all  nonsense  :  there  were 
at  least  six  routes  known  even  then,  and  plenty  of  people 
climbed  it.  Now  there  are  nine  principal  ways  and  many 
variations  :  I  should  think  over  a  hundred  ascents  are 
made  every  year,  many  of  them  by  the  long  and  difficult 
routes  on  the  North  face,  so  you  may  feel  assured  that  the 
danger  is  not  so  considerable.  Will  you  come  there  with 
us  to-morrow  ?  I  am  sure  you  would  enjoy  it.  The  views 
are  grand,  every  muscle  will  be  called  into  action, 
ingenuity  has  to  be  exercised  continually  to  overcome 
obstacles,  and  I  promise  it  will  make  you  feel  alive  in 
every  fibre.  But  my  enthusiasm  for  climbing  is  running 
away  with  me.  You  see,  I'm  a  believer  in  Scott- 
Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife, 
To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim, 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 
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"  Well,  many  thanks  for  your  invitation  :  if  my  com- 
panions will  allow  me  to  desert  them  I  will  go  with 
you  gladly.  Merely  as  a  lover  of  Wordsworth  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Pillar." 

"  Yes,  but  don't  come  in  a  Wordsworthian  frame  of 
mind :  if  your  brain  is  preoccupied  with  that  '  something 
far  more  deeply  interfused  '  you  won't  do  your  share  of 
looking  after  the  rope.  But  I  see  candle  flickerings  in 
some  of  the  upper  rooms,  which  means  bed-time  I 
suppose.  I  warn  you  by  the  way,  that  you  won't  find 
the  clothes  you  sent  to  be  dried,  outside  your  door  in  the 
morning.  You'll  have  to  hunt  for  your  stockings 
amongst  some  four  dozen  pairs  hanging  over  the  stair  rail, 
and  someone  else  is  sure  to  have  run  off  with  your  under- 
clothing by  mistake.  It's  one  of  the  amusements  of  the 
place.  Good  night,  and  good  luck  on  the  morrow  !  " 

Such  is  a  specimen  Eastertide  day  at  Wastdale  Head 
For  barely  a  week  the  overflowing  Hotel  resembles  topsey- 
turveydom  and  the  hills  are  dotted  all  over  with  irreverent 
pigmies.  Then  comes  a  sudden  change.  The  climbers 
tramp  off  with  knapsack  and  rucksack  to  Boot,  Keswick, 
or  Windermere,  or  drive  to  Seascale :  once  again  the 
Hotel  is  left  to  hardy  pedestrians  and  lovers  of  quietness, 
disturbed  only  by  occasional  coaches  bringing  people  up 
from  the  coast  for  the  day :  once  again  the  mountains 
resume  their  lonely  spell ;  cragsmen  will  come  at  times  but 
their  manners  will  be  more  reserved.  Tourists  will  appear 
at  breakfast  wearing  cuffs  and  ties  without  exposing  them- 
selves to  derision,  and  may  even  hire  ponies  and  guides 
to  Sea  Fell  Pike  without  being  looked  on  contemptuously. 

But  the  climber  will  find  delight  at  Wastdale  whether  he  go 
in  or  out  of  season,  and  will  be  puzzled  to  decide  whether  he 
enjoys  most  the  wild  seclusion  of  the  place  at  the  one 
time  or  the  outlandish  life  and  good  fellowship  at  the  other. 


THEOCRITUS,  THE  POET  OF  SICILY. 
BY  ARTHUR  W.  Fox. 

/^\F  the  life  of  Theocritus  nothing  accurate  is  known. 
He  would  seem  to  have  been  in  his  prime  between 
the  years  280  and  260  B.C.  during  the  reigns  of  Hiero  II., 
King  of  Sicily,  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  monarch  of 
Egypt.1  An  epigram,2  which  cannot  be  his,  asserts  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  while  Suidas  maintains  that 
he  was  born  at  Cos.  But  the  place  of  his  birth  matters 
little  in  such  a  study  as  the  present.  It  is  clear  from  his 
surviving  poems  that  he  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
habits  and  minstrelsy  of  Sicily,  while  he  was  no  less 
familiar  with  the  splendours  of  Alexandria.  Both  Sicily 
and  Alexandria  enjoyed  a  wondrous  prosperity  under  their 
respective  rulers.  The  two  kings  were  wise  statesmen 
and  patrons  of  literature.  At  Alexandria  a  new  life  had 
set  in  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  the  great  city  was  graced 
by  a  goodly  band  of  poets  such  as  Callimachus  and 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  of  grammarians  of  the  unique 
capacity  of  Aristarchus.  The  learned  men  combined  in 

x.  Id.  xvii.,  which  mentions  as  recent  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus with  his  sister  Arsinoe  II.  C  f.  Id.  xvi.,  which  speaks  of  "  wars 
and  rumours  of  wars,"  and  must  therefore  have  preceded  the  first  Punic 
War,  and  may  be  dated  about  266  B.C. 

2.  Epigram,  xxii. 
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their  single  persons  the  diverse  arts  of  commentator, 
poet,  scientist,  and  man  of  letters,  and  if  their  poetry 
was  tinged  with  pedantry,  it  was  of  no  mean  power  and 
of  no  inferior  delicacy.  Theocritus  himself  was  essen- 
tially Sicilian  in  his  subjects  and  Alexandrian  in  his 
method  of  treatment,  a  fact  which  points  to  the  certainty 
of  his  having  travelled  much  during  his  period  of  edu- 
cation. 

In  ancient  Sicily  the  peasants  spent  many  hours  in 
musical  contests,  which  would  seem  to  have  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  humble  art  of  capping  rude  and  rustic 
verses.  The  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape,  the  lowing  herds,  the  "  nibbling  sheep," 
and  sportive  goats  combined  to  suggest  themes  for  the 
rural  muse.  It  was  reserved  for  Theocritus,  out  of  this 
less  polished  material,  to  create  a  new7  class  of  pastoral 
poetry.  In  this  he  won  complete  success  in  spite  of 
some  artificiality  of  rhythm  and  form.  His  themes  are 
handled  with  close  fidelity  to  nature,  and  he  wrote  in  the 
Dorian  and  Lesbian  dialects.  He  had  a  keen  eye  for 
natural  beauties,  and  the  chaplet  of  flowers  which  he  has 
bound  up  with  his  musical  lines  is  remarkable  alike  for 
its  variety  and  for  its  dainty  delicacy.  His  love  of 
nature  was  artless  and  unaffected  ;  he  revelled  in  the 
open  air,  and  rejoiced  in  the  mere  fact  that  he  was  alive 
amidst  congenial  fellows,  without  attempting  to  create  a 
philosophy  of  life  or  of  the  natural  universe ;  whereby  he 
gains  in  poetic  beauty  what  he  may  be  said  to  lose  in 
depth  of  thought.  To  the  breezy  life  of  Sicily  he  has 
added  some  of  the  artificiality  of  Alexandria.  The  poets 
of  the  city  of  the  Ptolemies,  having  a  wholesome  appre- 
ciation of  the  adage,  "  a  great  book,  a  great  evil,"  did  not 
write  long  poems.  Their  commonest  exercises  in  this 
kind  were  Epigrams,  Elegies,  and  Idylls,  as  they  were 
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called.  The  name  Idyll  (eidullion,  which  is  the  diminu- 
tive of  eidos,  a  kind)  does  not  mean  a  picture  in  little  so 
much  as  a  short  kind  of  poem.  It  is  bestowed  by  the 
grammarians  of  Alexandria  upon  any  poem  longer  than 
an  Epigram,  which  is  complete  in  itself  and  not  written 
in  elegiac  verse.  Comparative  brevity  is  the  salient 
characteristic  of  every  Idyll,  and  upon  this  condensed 
form  of  poetry  Theocritus  seized  with  the  discernment  of 
true  genius,  as  best  suited  to  his  own  gifts.  He  was  not 
made  of  the  stuff  of  which  epic  poets  are  compounded  ; 
his  Muse  did  not  soar  eagle-wise  on  long-continued  flights, 
but,  linnet-like,  flitted  from  spray  to  spray,  greeting  every 
flower  with  a  song  in  passing.  His  Idylls  thrill  with  the 
singing  of  birds,  the  piping  of  shepherds  amid  their 
picturesque  surroundings,  and  a  half-sensuous,  all-indolent 
appreciation  of  the  dreamy  delights  of  country  life. 
Sorrow  seldom  mars  his  melodious  verse,  save  indeed  in 
the  wailings  of  love-lorn  swains,  which  have  ever  a 
humorous  side  to  such  as  are  not  in  a  like  case.  He  has 
never  attempted  themes  too  lofty  for  his  powers,  and  as 
a  natural  consequence  he  has  left  poems  almost  perfect  in 
their  kind.  The  magical  sweetness  of  the  rhythm  and  the 
beauty  of  descriptive  talent  can  be  reproduced  in  no 
rendering  free  or  exact,  and  the  following  translations 
must  be  estimated  as  a  faint  attempt  to  present  the  subtle 
charm  of  the  original.1 

Perhaps  the  brightest  picture  of  Sicilian  life  at  its 
happiest  is  to  be  found  in  the  description  of  the  surround- 
ings of  the  house  of  Phrasidemus,  whither  the  poet  went 
to  celebrate  "  Harvest  Home."  It  runs  thus  : — 


1  No  use  has  been  made  of  Calverley's  exquisite  translation  in  this  study, 
from  the  sole  reason  that  the  text  of  Theocritus'  has  undergone  a  complete 
and  satisfactory  revision  since  his  day  ;  hence  the  renderings  given  have 
been  made  from  the  revised  text  of  Ludovic  Ahrens. 
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I  said  my  say,  and  with  a  pleasant  smile, 
As  he  had  smiled  erewhile,  he  gave  the  staff, 
"  The  Muses'  parting  gift."    Then  straight  he  turn'd 
Along  the  westward  way  to  Pyxa's  town. 
But  to  the  house  of  Phrasidemus  I, 
And  Eucritus,  and  fair  Amyntichus 
Our  journey  took,  where  down  we  flung  ourselves 
Full-length  on  perfumed  beds  of  fragrant  reeds, 
And  toy'd  amidst  the  vine's  fresh- sunder'd  leaves. 
High  o'er  our  head  waved  poplars  and  huge  elms, 
While  the  Nymphs'  sacred  streamlet,  babbling  by, 
Poured  from  their  grot.     Deep-hid  in  shady  leaves, 
On  many  a  bough  the  faint  cicadas  chirped 
Their  tedious  strain,  scorch'd  even  there.     Afar 
The  tree-frog  moaned  from  thorny  thicket  lush. 
Woodlarks  and  finches  sang,  the  turtle  cooed. 
The  tawny  bees  hung  o'er  the  brooklet's  marge  : 
The  air  breathed  summer  perfumes  rich  and  sweet. 
Breathed  July  fragrance.     At  our  languid  feet 
Apples  and  pears  in  bounteous  affluence  roll'd, 
The  four-years'  seal  was  melted  from  the  jar. 
Ye  Nymphs  of  Castaly,  who  love  to  dwell 
On  huge  Parnassus'  steep,  tell  me,  was  e'er 
So  sweet  a  cup  to  Heracles  set  forth 
By  Chiron  old  in  Pholos'  rocky  cave  ? 
Did  e'er  such  juice  tempt  trip  through  his  dim  halls 
Yon  shepherd-swain,  relentless  Polypheme, 
Stark  dweller  by  Anapus'  stream,  who  hurled 
Whole  mountains  at  Odysseus'  storm-tost  fleet, 
As  those  dear  girls  poured  out  for  us  that  day 
By  great  Demeter's  shrine  at  "harvest-home"? 
My  spreading  fan  may  I  once  more  fix  firm 
Above  her  altar  high,  while  by  she  stands 
Holding  her  sheaves  and  poppies  in  her  hands.1 

Surely  the  very  breath  of  the  late  Sicilian  summer  per- 
vades the  foregoing  lines,  which  have  a  drowsy  rhythmical 
sympathy  with  their  theme.  There  is  a  kind  of  lazy 
rapture  filling  the  poet's  soul  as  he  lies  at  ease  by  the 
murmuring  stream  and  hears  the  myriad  swell  of  the 

1  Idyll  vii.,  128-157. 
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voices  of  the  woodland,  while  he  has  only  to  stretch  out 
his  hand  to  pick  up  the  falling  fruit.  To  add  to  his  blessed- 
ness, fair  maidens  coyly  crown  the  cup  with  mellow  wine. 
The  philosophy  of  life  expressed  is  not  high,  but  it  is  very 
charming  for  all  that,  and  it  insensibly  recalls  Tennyson's 
dreamy  Lotos-Eaters.  There  is  no  description  in  Words- 
worth which  in  the  least  resembles  this  beautiful  passage  ; 
and  if  the  Rydal  bard  was  undoubtedly  superior  in  philo- 
sophic insight,  the  Syracusan  poet  could  at  least  describe 
with  no  inferior  art  a  scene  which  filled  him  with  unfeigned, 
if  somewhat  sensuous  pleasure. 

It  was  amongst  surroundings  such  as  these  that  Theo- 
critus lived  and  sang,  and  no  poet  before  him  or  since  has 
surpassed  him  in  his  own  kind. 

As  has  been  already  said,  the  Sicilian  peasants  were 
wont  to  amuse  themselves,  when  their  flocks  were  resting 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  by  capping  verses.  A  judge 
was  selected,  and  each  of  the  competitors  staked  some 
valuable  of  his  own,  which  he  was  to  forfeit  to  his  rival  if 
he  were  adjudged  inferior.  Theocritus  seized  upon  this 
popular  practice  and  turned  the  rude  material  at  his  dis- 
posal into  what  the  Greeks  called  bucolic,  and  the  later 
critics  pastoral,  poetry.  Of  this  he  was  the  creator,  and  it 
is  profoundly  to  be  wished  that  all  his  successors  had 
copied  his  simple  naturalness.  Sheep,  goats,  flowers,  the 
loves  of  neatherds,  and  the  rest,  form  the  theme  of  many 
of  his  poems,  and  he  deemed  nothing  to  be  too  lowly  to 
celebrate  in  his  verse.  Four  lines  will  suffice  "to  give  a 
taste  of  his  quality  "  in  capping  verses  :— 

Coinatfts :  My  goats  crop  clover,  and  goats'  dear  delight, 

They  trample  squills,  and  rest  'neath  arbute  bright. 

Lacon  :  My  sheep  may  feed  on  balm  all  honey-sweet, 
The  cistus  blooms  like  roses  round  their  feet.1 

i  Idyll,  v.  128-131. 
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The  remainder  of  the  lines  abounds  in  similar  descriptive 
touches,  and  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  that  no  less  than 
seven  different  plants  are  mentioned  in  four  lines.  The 
same  penetrative  observation  is  shown  in  all  of  the  Idylls, 
and  in  the  present  poem  the  reader  who  peruses  the  whole 
seems  to  hear  the  two  herdsmen  singing  against  one 
another  in  a  beautiful  Sicilian  dell,  while  their  respective 
charges  are  resting  or  wandering  at  their  own  sweet  will 
and  Morson,  the  judge,  sits  nodding  his  head  and  beating 
time  to  the  music  like  a  professional  critic  at  the 
Opera. 

Portions  of  another  Idyll  will  serve  to  sufficiently  illus- 
trate the  bucolic  poetry  of  Theocritus.  It  is  entitled  The 
Harvesters,  and  it  showrs  plainly  how  delicately  he  could 
express  the  coarse  rustic  humour  of  the  singers.  Battus, 
once  a  good  harvester,  is  scorned  by  his  mistress,  and  he 
neglects  his  work.  His  heart-whole  friend  Milo  begins  to 
flout  him  thus  : — 

Milo  :  Poor  lab'ring  clodpate,  what  can  ail  thy  mind  ? 

Thou  can'st  not  cut  thy  swathe  straight,  as  of  old  ; 

Nor  catch  thy  fellows,  but  lagg'st  long  behind ; 
A  thorn-prick'd  ewe  comes  latest  to  the  fold. 

Where  wilt  thou  be  at  noon,  if  in  the  morn 

Thou  fail'st  to  cut  thy  wonted  share  of  corn  ? 
Hnttiix  :      Milo,  thou  stone,  who  reap'st  till  close  of  day. 

Did'st  never  long  for  loved  one  far  away  ? 
Milo  :         Not  I :  good  workmen  have  no  time  for  sighs. 
I  tut  tun  :       Did  love  ne'er  banish  slumber  from  thine  eyes? 
Milo  :         Now  God  forbid !     If  once  the  hound  taste  gore, 

The  wretched  dog  is  sure  to  pine  for  more. 

Battus  then  confesses  that  he  has  been  in  love  with  the 
swarthy,  lean  Bombyca  for  eleven  days,  whereupon  Milo 
exclaims,  in  pitying  scorn  : — 

Thy  sin  hath  caught  thee  fast ;  thou'st  pined  to  wed, 
And  now  would 'st  take  a  cricket  to  thy  bed. 
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But,  compassionating  Battus'  evil  plight,  he  induces  him 
to  sing  the  praises  of  his  sweetheart,  and  the  lover,  nothing 
loth,  lilts  up  :— 

Pierian  Muses  praise  my  slender  girl ; 
Whate'er  ye  touch  is  sure  to  be  a  pearl. 

Fair  Bombyca,  men  call  thee  lean,  sun -flayed, 
A  gipsy  ;  I  alone  a  nut-brown  maid. 
Dark  are  the  vi'lets,  pencill'd  blue-bells  dark, 
Yet  these  in  garlands  are  of  foremost  mark. 

Lithe  goats  lov  e  clover,  wolves  poor  lambs  pursue, 
And  cranes  the  ploughman,  so  to  thee  I'm  true. 

If  ever  Croesus'  fabled  wealth  were  mine, 
We'd  stand  all  gold  at  Aphrodite's  shrine ; 

Thou  with  thy  flute,  an  apple,  or  a  rose, 
I  with  that  dress  the  dancer  proudly  shows. 

Fair  Bombyca,  like  twinkling  dice  thy  feet, 
I  cannot  praise  thy  voice,  'tis  all  too  sweet. 

Milo  is  not  a  little  struck  by  the  unwonted  exaltation  of 
his  friend's  music ;  but  his  answer  is  a  characteristic 
parody  of  the  song,  and  his  owrn  rapid  and  designedly 
prosaic  lines  recall  the  similar  effort  of  Touchstone  :— 

Demeter,  Queen  of  stalk  and  ear,  bestow 

Rich  tilth  and  fruitage  on  the  field  below. 

Bind,  reapers,  bind  your  sheaves,  lest  stroller  say 
'•  A  fig  for  these  ;  they're  not  worth  half  their  pay." 

Your  swathe  turn  to  the  north,  all  ye  who  mow, 
Or  westward  ;  there  the  ear  doth  fattest  grow. 

Ye  threshers  all,  no  noontide  slumber  try  ; 

Tis  then  the  husks  most  from  the  grains  should  fly. 

Ye  reapers,  with  the  waking  lark  arise  ; 

Stop,  when  he  sleeps,  at  noontide  close  your  eyes. 

Frogs'  lives  are  glorious,  none  they  want  to  give, 
Drink  from  a  jar,  because  in  drink  they  live. 

Better  brew  herbs,  thou  parsimonious  screw, 
Than  splitting  cumin  saw  thy  hand  in  two. 

The  parody  is  fresh  and  bright,   and  gives  an  interesting 
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summary  of  the  various  classes  of  farm  labourers  with 
quite  as  much  vigour  as  Thomas  Tusser  in  his  Five 
Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry.  Milo,  when  he  has 
done  his  song,  concludes  the  poem  with  three  lines  of 
excellent  advice : — 

Such  songs  as  these  should  workers  learn  to  make  ; 

Thy  loathly  love-tale  to  thy  grannam  take, 

To  send  her  sleep,  if  she  too  soon  should  wake.1 

Such  is  the  essence  of  a  typical  bucolic  poem.  Love-sick 
maundering,  mocking  replies,  snatches  of  finished  verse, 
and  the  very  thoughts  and  speech  of  the  rustics  are 
expressed  with  keen  perception  in  exquisite  rhythm. 

The  Sicilian  landscape  rises  before  the  mind's  eye,  and 
the  two  singers  sing  their  songs  with  some  power,  while 
their  conflicting  tempers  are  clearly  delineated  in  the 
words  which  they  use.  Milo  the  rocky,  chants  to  Battus 
the  susceptible,  and  ends  with  a  piece  of  advice  as 
salutary  as  it  is  unpalatable ;  and  the  reader  comes, 
perforce,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  poet  is  describing  a 
quite  familiar  scene. 

But  Theocritus  could  sing  with  much  pathos,  when  he 
was  so  minded,  though  his  genius  wras  in  the  main  of  that 
sunny  kind  which  sees  little  but  happiness  in  the  daily 
round  of  life  and  in  the  beauty  of  nature.  The  Elegy  over 
Daphnis  combines  an  intensity  of  feeling  with  a  power  of 
expression,  which  is  deeply  moving.  It  may  be  compared 
with  Shelley's  Adonais  and  Milton's  Lycidas,  but  it  has  a 
truth  to  wild  nature,  which  neither  of  those  perfect  poems 
can  claim.  Daphnis  had  long  been  an  avowed  foe  to  love  ; 
but  the  Queen  of  Love  wrought  his  undoing,  and  worked 
his  death  by  her  wonted  weapons.  The  Dirge  begins 
thus : — 

Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  Daphnis  faded,  where  ? 
Or  by  Penean  glade,  or  Pindus'  height  ? 

*IdyU  x,  1-12,  18-19,  24-37  and  42-58. 
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Ye  haunted  not  Anapus'  river  fair, 

Nor  /Etna's  steep,  nor  Acis'  ripples  bright. 
Begin  the  herdsman's  dirge,  ye  muses  dear. 

The  last  line  is  the  burthen  of  the  Dirge,  save  that  later 
it  becomes  :— 

Give  o'er  the  herdsman's  dirge,  ye  muses  dear. 

Wild  animals  like  lynxes,  wolves,  and  lions,  mourn  for  the 
loss  of  the  beloved  neatherd ;  the  rural  gods  lament  his 
early  passing  in  company  with  his  fellow  swains,  and 
Aphrodite,  who  has  caused  his  woe,  comes  to  mock  the 
dying  man,  who  taunts  her  with  heart-stricken  bitterness. 
So  fiercely  does  he  gird  at  her,  that  she  repents  her  mis- 
deed, when  it  is  too  late  ;  and  the  Dirge  concludes  with 
the  following  fine  stanza  : — 

Thus  far  he  spake,  and  breath'd  his  last,  Love's  Queen 
Fain  would  have  lifted  him  ;  but  all  his  thread 
Was  spun,  and  down  the  river  Daphnis  sped ; 
The  wave  closed  o'er  the  swain,  who  once  had  been 
The  muses'  chosen  bard,  the  Dryads'  pride. 
Cease,  muses  dear,  to  sing  how  Daphnis  died.1 
In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  translation,  some  glints  of 
the  beauty  of  the  original  may  be  felt  to  shine  through  the 
foregoing  rendering,  and  the  lines  themselves  thrill  with 
an   artless  pathos,    which    is  supremely  affecting.      The 
whole  of  the  poem  is  no  less  striking  in  imagery  and  depth 
of  emotion,  and  Milton  at  least  would  seem  to  have  owed 
something  to  his  Sicilian  predecessor  in  the  making  of  his 
immortal  dirge. 

A  century  and  a  half  before  Theocritus  was  in  his  prime, 
Sophron  had  perfected  a  kind  of  poetical  entertainment 
which,  in  a  rude  form,  was  common  in  Sicily  at  a  very 
early  date.  The  peasants  had  been  in  the  habit  of  repre- 
senting scenes  from  life  in  what  were  called  Mimes. 
These  were  poems  cast  into  the  shape  of  dialogues  or 
^  Idyll  i.,  138-142. 
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monologues,  which  were  spoken  in  character,  and  origin- 
ally abounded  in  gross  mirth  and  coarsejesting.  Sophron 
imparted  to  these  Mimes  something  of  the  perfection  which 
Ben  Jonson  gave  to  the  Masque  of  a  later  date,  and  in 
another  land.  In  two  of  his  poems,  at  least,  Theocritus 
was  under  the  influence  of  his  famous  predecessor,  and 
he  has  one  Idyll  in  this  kind — The  White  Witch — which  is 
possessed  of  a  weird  force,  and  a  dramatic  pathos  and 
ferocity,  which  alternately  move  the  reader  to  pity  and 
to  wrath.  Delphis,  the  handsome  athlete,  has  inspired 
the  love  of  Simaetha  the  sorceress,  and  having  won  her 
affections,  he  has  pitilessly  abandoned  her  for  a  fairer  and 
less  exacting  mistress.  She  resolves  to  take  vengeance, 
and  she  moves  her  magic  wheel  in  wrhich  an  unlucky 
wryneck  has  been  securely  bound,  while  she  brews  a 
love  philtre  for  her  faithless  swain.  She  has  procured  a 
fragment  from  his  garment  for  this  purpose,  and  she 
sings  thus  with  awe-inspiring  force  : — 

This  rag  hath  Delphis  from  his  mantle  lost; 
I'm  rending  it  and  casting  in  the  fire. 

Ah !  tierce  tormenting  love,  why  am  I  crost, 
Why  fade  I  like  a  leech  that  haunts  the  mire. 

Whirl,  wryneck,  whirl  my  lover  home  to  me  I1 

The  last  line  forms  the  burthen  of  her  first  chant.  In  her 
second  incantation  she  opens  her  casement  and  looks  out 
upon  the  moon,  the  quiet  Queen  of  sorcery.  She  then 
pours  forth  her  sorrowful  complaint,  and  breaks  out  into 
the  following  forceful  lines  :— 

My  waning  colour  fades  as  ashes  pale, 

My  flowing  locks  fall  fast ;  and  naught  but  skin 
And  bones  I  grow.     What  sorc'ress  did  I  fail 

To  seek,  what  crone,  that  dismal  spells  doth  spin  ? 
They  naught  avail.     Fleet  time  puts  out  my  light. 

Whence  comes  my  love,  tell  Virgin-queen  of  night.2 

1  Idyll  ii.,   53-57.     *Idem,  88-93. 
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Here  again  the  last  line  forms  the  burthen  of  the  second 
song,  and  ends  every  stanza.  The  whole  of  the  poem  is 
infinitely  dramatic,  and  by  turns  it  moves  by  its  intensity 
of  pathos,  and  blazes  forth  into  savage  frenzy.  Nay,  when 
Simaetha  sends  the  potion  to  Delphis,  she  bursts  forth 
into  terrible  threats  against  her  swain,  unless  he  should 
repent.  At  this  point  Theocritus  concludes  his  poem  with 
two  tranquil  lines,  which  relieve  the  tension  of  the  reader's 
emotions,  and  thus  shows  himself  to  be  a  true  artist.  The 
white-witch  cries  almost  despairfully  :— 

White  shining  moon,  farewell,  farewell,  each  star, 
That  twinklest  round  night's  silver-sheeny  car.1 

The  next  imitation  of  one  of  Sophron's  Mimes  is  so 
sportive,  and  at  the  same  time  so  illustrative  of  the 
humour  of  Theocritus,  that  in  spite  of  its  length,  it  must 
be  given  whole  with  a  note  here  and  there.  The  Idyll 
represents  two  women  of  Syracuse  going  to  the  feast  of 
Adonis,  in  Alexandria,  where  they  were  living  at  the 
time,  and  it  gives  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the  life  of  that 
city,  that  it  is  evident  that  its  author  was  equally 
familiar  with  the  place,  and  with  the  ways  of  women. 
The  first  scene  is  laid  in  Praxinoa's  house,  to  which  her 
gossip  Gorgo  comes  early  in  the  morning  and  finds  her 
half  dressed.  Gorgo  begins  to  speak  :— 

Gorgo :        Is  Praxinoa  at  home  ? 

Praxinoa  :  Dear  Gorgo,  yes ; 

I  can't  believe  you're  here  at  last ;  a  chair, 

A  cushion,  quick  Eunoa. 
Gorgo :  All's  well. 

Praxinoa :  Sit  down. 

Gorgo  :        Plague  take  my  rambling  pate  :  I've  scarce  been  spared 

To  see  Praxinoa.     What  chariots  ;  what  a  crowd  ! 

Folk  wearing  court-shoes,  court-dress  ev'rywhere ! 

An  endless  road,  you  live  so  far  from  me  ! 

*  Idyll  ii.,  165-166. 
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Praxinoa :  My  madman  took  this  world's  end  hole,  for  sure 

'Tis  not  a  house  to  stop  our  neighbour  chats, 

And  make  us  foes.     That's  just  his  way  ;  the  fiend ! 
Gorgo  :        Don't  call  your  husband  Dinon  names  so  foul 

Before  his  babe  ;  look  how  he  stares.     Cheer  up, 

Zopyrion  sweet ;  'tis  not  papa,  she  means. 

Praxinoa :  He  understands,  by'r  larkin'.     (Turn*  to  the  child) :  Sweet  papa  ! 

The  featherpate  went  yesterday  to  buy 

Soap  and  rouge  from  the  shop  ;  he  went  and  brought 

The  lubberly  sky-raker,  peddling  salt. 
Gorgo :        My  wastrel  Dioclidas  does  the  same  ; 

But  now  he  bought  six  fleeces  for  a  crown  ; 

Mere  pickings  they  from  worn-out  dogskin  bags, 

All  waste  and  filth  ;  but  that's  his  usual  game. 

Come,  get  your  cloak  and  veil ;  we'll  to  the  court 

Of  wealthy  Ptolemy  to  see  th'  Adonis ; 

The  Queen  makes  goodly  pageant  so  I  hear. 
Praxinoa :  Ay,  those  that  have  can  spend.     Well,  here  I'm  with  you, 

If  any  doubts,  just  say  you've  seen  myself. 

'Tis  time  to  start. 


Gorgo : 
Praxinoa 


(toryo  : 
Praxinoa 


Praxinoa 


Idlers  keep  constant  feast. 

(Turns  to  her  maid  Eunoa,  who  is  helping  to  dress  her). 
Eunoa,  you  jail-bird,  set  the  laver  here  : 
Cats  love  to  sleep  soft  all  the  day.     Quick,  water  : 
I  asked  for  water  first ;  she's  brought  the  soap  : 
Both,  fool ;  stop  soaping  me — you  heap  of  waste — 
Pour  water.     Why  d'you  wet  my  shift  ?  you  plague ; 
Ha'  done.     I've  washed  as  well  as  fates  permit ; 
Where's  the  key  o'  the  safe  ?     Quick,  fetch  it  here. 
Praxinoa  !  your  cloak  becomes  you  wondrous  well : 
Tell  me  its  cost ;  just  as  it  left  the  loom. 

:  Don't  talk  about  it,  Gorgo  dear  ;  ten  pounds  ! 
But  on  the  trimming  I  used  all  my  taste. 
Well,  it  has  caught  your  taste ! 

Thank  you,  my  dear. 
(To  Eunoa)  Bring  me  my  mantle  ;  set  my  straw  hat  trim. 
No,  baby  ;  I  can't  take  you,  Goblin — bites — 
Horse— kicks.     Ay,  cry  your  fill ;  you  shan't  be  lamed. 
Come  on.     (To  the  nurse)  Dandle  the  baby,  Phrygia,  you 
Call  in  the  dog ;  bar  fast  the  big  front  door.         (Exeunt). 
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SCENE   11. -The  Street. 

Praxinoa  :  Lord,  what  a  crush  !     How  shall  we  e'er  get  through 
'Tis  like  a  plaguy  stream  of  countless  ants. 
Yet,  Ptolemy,  many  noble  works  are  yours 
Since  your  great  father  left  this  earth  ;  no  knave 
Garottes  the  passers-by  Egyptian -wise  : 
As  once  the  gallows-hunks  were  won't  to  do  ; 
A  pack  of  crows.     A  heap  of  rascaldom.1 

(She  xeex  the  Royal  Body-guard  coming  toward*  them,  doini  the  afreet 
Gorgo,  what  shall  we  do  ?     The  Royal  Horse- 
Here  they  come !     Don't  tread  me  down,  good  sir  ! 
The  chestnut  rears — how  wild  he  is  ;  get  out, 
You  blockhead,  Eunoa  ;  he'll  make  an  end 
Of  his  rider  :  glad  I  am  my  babe  's  at  home. 

Gorgo :        Take  heart,  Praxinoa  ;  now  they're  well  behind, 
They've  fall'n  in  line. 

Praxinoa  :  Ay,  now  I'm  quite  myself  . 

Horses  and  slippery  snakes  I've  e'er  abhorr'd, 
From  childhood.     Quick  ;  the  crush  is  right  upon  us  ! 

Gorgo :         (To  an  Old  Lady)     From  court,  good  mother  ? 

Old  Lady  :  Yes,  child. 

Gor f  10  :  Is  't  easy 

To  get  in  ? 
Old  Lady  :  Sweet  young  dames,  the  Greeks  tried  hard, 

And  entered  Troy.     Try,  and  you'll  sure  succeed. 
Gorgo :        The  witch  has  whined  her  rune  and  stol'n  away. 
Praxinoa  :  Women  know  all :  e'en  how  Zeus  wedded  Hera. 
Gorgo  :         Look,  Praxinoa ;  what  a  crush  is  at  the  doors ! 
Praxinoa  :  'Tis  frightful,  Gorgo  ;  clasp  my  hand,  Eunoa, 

Stick  tight  to  Eutychis  (Gorgo1  s  maid).     Don't  go  astray  ; 

Let's  enter  in  a  body,  maids,  keep  close  ;. 

Horrors  !  my  veil  is  torn  in  two  already. 

Good  gentleman  :  in  heaven's  name  take  care 

Of  my  gown  ;  and  gool  luck  go  with  you  for  e'er. 
Stranger:    Though  I  can't  try  ;  I'll  try  to  try. 

Praxinoa  :  The  crowd, 

Jostles  like  pigs. 
Stranger:  (Helving  them  into  the  court)     Take  heart,  dear  dame,  all's  well! 

Praxinoa :  Sweet  sir  ;  may  fortune  smile  on  you  for  e'er 
For  helping  us.     A  civil  gentleman  ! 

1  Alluding  to  Ptolemy's  admirable  police  regulations. 
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Eunoa's  crush'd  to  a  jelly.     Shove,  you  coward  ; 
That's  right,  "  we're  all  in,"  as  the  bridegroom  said 
When  he'd  shut  the  door. 

SCENE  III.— The  Palace. 

Gorno :  Praxinoa,  come  and  look 

First,  at  th'  embroidery— how  fine  it  is  ? 
You'll  say  the  gods  have  fashioned  it,  I  know. 

Praxinoa  :  Lady  Athena  !  what  woman  could  have  wrought  it  ? 
'Tis  life  itself ;  they  seem  to  stand,  or  move. 
Man's  got  some  brains ;  see,  in  the  silver  bower 
Lies  sweet  Adonis — radiant  as  the  moon  — 
Youth's  earliest  bloom  just  shades  his  rounded  cheeks  : 
He's  beauteous  in  the  beauty  of  his  death. 

Stranaer  II.  You  ninnies  ;  stop  your  endless,  senseless  chatter  : 
Burring  your  brogue,  like  pigeons,  in  the  wood. 

Praxinoa  :  Burr  !  Whence  comes  the  fellow  ?  Sir,  what  is  't  to  you 
If  we  should  chatter  ?  Hector  o'er  your  slaves, 
I'd  have  you  know  we're  Syracusan  dames  : 
Sprung  like  Bellerophon  from  Corinth  Town. 
Our  burring  brogue  is  Doric  pure  and  true ; 
Sure  Dorian  dames  may  use  a  Doric  tongue. 
Nay,  by  the  maid— One  only  is  my  Master — 
None  of  your  sauce ;  don't  cudgel  your  poor  wits. 

Gorgo :         Peace,  my  Praxinoa  ;  the  Argive  maid — 
That  cunning  minstrel — sets  about  to  sing 
Th'  Adonis  Sony,  which  beats  last  year's  old  dirge  ; 
She'll  sing  her  best,  I  know  ;  she  how  she  poses. 

Woman  Sinner  : — 
Queen,  that  in  Cyprus  ever  tak'st  delight, 

And  viewest  Eryx's  steep  with  flashing  eyes. 
The  softly  stealing  hours  in  yearly  flight 

Have  call'd  Adonis  from  death's  stream  to  rise. 
The  dainty  hours  were  all  too  slow,  but  still ; 
They're  here  at  last,  with  joy,  all  hearts  to  fill. 
Cypris— Dione's  daughter— thou  has  made 

Immortal  Berenice,  poets  sing, 
Ambrosia  to  her  mortal  breast  convey'd  ; 
Queen  of  unnumber'd  names  and  shrines,  for  thee 

Glad  gifts  doth  Berenice's  daughter  bring 
To  grace  Adonis  with  earth's  jollity. 
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For  him  the  acorns  swinging  high  are  stored, 

For  him  gay  blossoms  twine  in  silver  nest, 
And  Syrian  nard  in  gold  and  crystal  poured, 

And  cates  that  woman's  kneading  skill  hath  press'd, 
When  blooms  of  ev'ry  kind  they  mould  in  meal 

To  trim  their  cakes  of  oil  and  honey  dress'd, 
Whereon  birds  seem  to  fly  and  creeping  things  to  steal. 
Green  garlands  decked  with  anise  sweet  are  bound, 

O'er  which  young  tender  loves  for  ever  play  ; 
Like  nightingales  they  haunt  the  trees  around, 

And  try  their  waxing  wings  from  spray  to  spray. 

Oh  !  eb'ny,  gold,  and  iv'ry  eagles  white, 

Bringing  his  page  to  Zeus  on  Ida's  steep, 

Oh  !  sheeny  tap'stry  softer  far  than  sleep ; 
Skilled  Samians  and  Milesians  at  the  sight 

Will  own  Adonis'  bed  as  he  is  bright. 
Him  Cypris  holds,  her  doth  Adonis  keep 

Fast  in  his  rosy  arms,  a  youthful  squire, 

Who  stings  not : — kiss  his  rip'ning  lips  on  fire. 

All  joy  to  Cypris  holding  fast  her  love  ! 

Thronging  at  dewy  dawn  we'll  lift  him  where 

The  breakers  hiss  along  the  winding  cove. 
We'll  loose  our  gowns  and  locks,  our  bosoms  bare, 
And  chant  our  prelude  shrilly  through  the  air. 

Thou  hauntest  earth  and  hell,  Adonis  dear; 

Alone  of  all  the  demigods,  men  say ; 
Not  this  the  lot  of  Atreus'  son  severe ; 
Not  this  the  fate  of  Ajax  grim,  austere ; 

Nor  Hector's,  first-born  pride  of  Hecuba, 
Who  twice  ten  sons  in  Ilium  did  rear. 

Not  Patrocles,  nor  Pyrrhus  home  from  Troy ; 

Nor  Lapithae,  nor  sage  Deucalions 

Of  elder  time,  nor  Pelops'  sturdy  sons, 
Nor  Argos'  ancient  heroes,  shared  such  joy  ; 

Grace  us  with  New-years  gifts,  Adonis  dear, 

Now,  and  whene'er  thou  com'st,  thrice  welcome  here. 

Gorge  :        Praxinoa,  how  skill'd  she  is ;  how  happy  she 

That  knows  so  much  ;  how  glorious  is  her  voice  ! 
But  now  we  must  be  off  ;  for  Dioclidas 
Has  had  no  lunch,  and  he's  a  bitter  churl ; 
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When  he's  not  had  a  bite,  he's  ill  to  please. 
Farewell,  Adonis,  dear;  we're  glad  you  came.1 

This  Idyll  has  in  the  main  told  its  own  story.  But  the 
admirable  insight  into  woman's  little  ways,  the  clever 
characterisation  of  the  various  speakers,  the  vividness  of 
the  series  of  pictures,  and  the  lovely  Adonis-song  stand 
alone  in  Greek  literature.  As  for  the  worship  of  Adonis, 
it  was  introduced  into  Alexandria  from  Phoenicia,  and 
represents  the  birth  of  spring  and  the  waning  of  autumn 
at  the  approach  of  winter.  Theocritus  has  entered  into 
every  detail  of  the  festival,  like  one  who  had  offen  been 
there,  and  he  has  left  a  number  of  vignettes  of  a  long- 
forgotten  life  as  subtly  drawn  as  they  are  lifelike  and 
amusing.  No  one  but  a  man  endowed  with  a  rich  sense 
of  humour  could  have  achieved  so  charming  a  poem,  and 
the  story  it  embraces  is  as  vigorously  as  it  is  daintily 
told. 

Of  the  pathos  of  the  Sicilian  poet  there  can  be  no 
question,  when  he  chose  to  be  pathetic.  He  has  left  us 
an  epic  fragment  which  is  unique  in  Hellenic  poetry. 
The  hapless  fate  of  Hylas,  the  boy-friend  of  Heracles,  is 
narrated  with  a  beauty  and  a  moving  force  which  leave 
little  to  be  desired.  It  is  addressed  to  Nicias,  the 
author's  physician-friend  of  Cos  or  Miletus,  and  opens 
thus  :— 

Love  is  not  ours  alone,  as  once  we  dream'd. 

My  Nicias,  whosesoever  son  Love  be  : 

Nor  first  to  us  hath  beauty  beauteous  seeni'd 

Poor  mortals,  who  the  morrow  may  not  see. 

No,  he  who  hurled  the  lion  on  the  lea, 

Amphitryon's  iron  son,  loved  Hylas  fair, 

Young  Hylas,  sunny-tress'd ;  his  boy  did  he 

Train,  as  fond  father  trains  his  first-born  care, 

To  sing  from  morn  to  night,  man's  doughty  deeds  to  dare. 

^Itlyll  xv. 
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He  could  not  live  without  his  boy  when  noon 
Flamed  through  the  burning  sky,  nor  when  Day  fled, 
Driving  her  snowy  steeds  before  the  moon ; 
Nor  when  the  hen  from  dusty  perch  o'erhead, 
With  flapping  wings  calls  wand'ring  chicks  to  bed, 
And  they  pipe  whistling  answers  to  her  cry ; 
So  tenderly  his  love  the  hero  bred, 
And  fill'd  his  op'ning  soul  with  purpose  high, 
That  he  a  man  in  very  sooth  might  live  and  die. 

The  pictures  just  given  of  the  affection  of  Heracles  for  his 
youthful  friend  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  perhaps 
none  of  them  exceeds  in  tenderness  that  of  the  brood-hen 
calling  her  chickens  to  her  protecting  wings,  and  tempt- 
ing them  to  scale  the  dusty  perch.  By  and  by  the  two 
friends  joined  the  expedition  of  Jason  in  search  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  one  evening  the  chieftains  dis- 
embarked at  Propontis  from  the  Argo  to  rest  for  the 
night.  At  this  place  Heracles  and  his  shipmate  Telamon 
were  on  the  point  of  supping  when  Hylas  was  sent  to 
fetch  water  for  the  pair  of  comrades.  The  poet  continues 
in  a  passage  ot  rare  descriptive  beauty  :— 

Swiftly  he  spied  a  pool  within  the  dell, 
Bordered  with  many  a  spear  of  pointed  reed ; 
The  haggard  maiden-hair  o'erhung  the  well, 
The  blue  forget-me-not,  the  marish  weed 
Mixt  with  green  parsley  o'er  the  flowery  mead. 
Sweet  sleepless  Nymphs  danced  in  the  lympid  stream, 
To  'scape  their  sight  the  timid  clown  takes  heed, 
Nichsea,  fair-faced  as  spring's  new-born  beam, 
Euneica  and  Malis  through  the  liquid  glass  did  gleam. 

The  lad  to  dip  his  gaping  cruse  leaned  low, 
When  on  his  hand  the  Naiads  fastened  tight, — 
Their  hearts  a-tremble  with  Love's  happy  woe 
For  that  fair  Argive  boy.     He  fell  from  sight 
Full  in  the  darkling  wave,  as  down  the  night 
A  falling  star  flashes  from  sky  to  sea, — 
And  'mid  the  sailors  one  with  spirit  light 
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Cries  to  his  fellow-mariners  in  glee, 

14  Quick,  slack  the  sheets,  the  rising  breeze  blows  fresh  and  free." 

The  pictures  in  the  foregoing  lines  are  matchless  in  the 
brevity  and  finished  beauty  of  the  original.  The  expres- 
sion "haggard  maiden-hair"  is  so  perfect  in  its  kind  that 
it  is  wonderful  to  find  how  few,  if  any,  modern  poets  have 
ventured  to  use  it.  The  image  of  the  meteor  is  in  itself 
beautiful  and  apt.  But  the  little  touch  of  sea  life  which  it 
suggests  is  finer  still.  Doubtless  Theocritus,  on  one  or 
other  of  his  voyages,  had  seen  the  spirits  of  the  sailors 
uplifted  by  the  sight  of  such  a  falling  star,  and  he  has 
embodied  his  observation  in  an  exquisite  little  piece  of 
\\ord-painting.  He  has  an  eye  for  natural  objects  in  their 
more  beautiful  aspect  keener  than  that  of  Wordsworth, 
and  only  less  piercing  than  that  of  Tennyson  amongst  the 
poets  of  this  century. 

One  more  passage  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  anxiety  of 
Heracles  when  Hylas  did  not  return  ;  and  the  description 
of  the  boy  vainly  trying  to  penetrate  the  water  with  his 
voice,  in  answer  to  his  friend,  is  of  exceptional  delicacy 
and  force.  It  runs  : — 

Meanwhile  Alcides,  all  a-throb  with  fear, 

Rush'd  off  to  seek  his  much-loved  boy,  and  bore 

His  deadly  bow,  his  club.     He  shouted  clear  : 

"  Hylas  !  "    Three  times  he  called  in  anguish  sore, 

And  three  times  Hylas  heard  his  lion's  roar. 

He  strove  to  answer,  but  his  voice  rose  thin 

From  the  deep  wave,  howe'er  he  cried  forlore. 

He  seem'd  so  far  away,  so  faint  his  din 

Stole  upward  from  his  lurking-place  the  pool  within. 

As  when  stout  lion  hears  from  far  a  hind 

Low  bleating  on  the  distant  mountain-side, 

He  quits  his  den  his  timid  prey  to  find  ; 

So  Heracles,  through  thickets  wand'ring  wide, 

Whirled,  seeking  his  fair  boy  from  side  to  side, 

O'er  dark'ning  fields  he  went  his  winding  way — 

Lovers  are  woe-worn  beings — swift  he  hied 
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O'er  mighty  crags,  by  oak  woods  grim  and  grey  ; 
For  plighted  troth,  nor  any  hindrance  could  him  stay.1 

The  excessive  grief  of  Heracles  is  thus  touchingly  expressed, 
and  so  eager  was  he  to  find  the  lost  one  that,  forgetful  of 
his  fealty  to  Jason,  he  let  the  Argo  sail  without  him,  and 
thus  was  compelled  to  find  his  way  to  Colchos  on  foot. 
The  poet's  love  of  nature,  of  domestic  scenes,  and  of 
flowers  has  been  amply  shown  in  the  preceding  quotations. 
The  whole  of  his  poem  is  filled  with  an  artistic  apprecia- 
tion of  objects  which  are  commonplace  to  the  common- 
place man,  while  his  description  of  the  power  of  human 
friendship  is  tender  and  sympathetic.  Theocritus  loved 
nature,  but  he  loved  his  kind  ;  and  he  was  able  to  pour- 
tray  both  with  rare  skill.  Amongst  the  shorter  poems  of 
antiquity  there  are  few  so  beautiful  as  his  Hylas,  and 
amongst  the  modern  school  of  nature-poets,  so  called, 
there  are  but  few  who  could  have  penned  its  finished 
lines. 

The  Sicilian  bard  was  also  capable  of  occasional  verse 
of  more  than  ordinary  beauty,  and  the  specimen  which  he 
has  left  is  single  in  Greek  literature,  and  not  easily  to  be 
surpassed  in  any  poetry  of  its  kind.  He  is  sending  a  fine 
ivory  distaff  to  Theugenis,  the  wife  of  his  friend  Nicias, 
and  with  it  he  despatches  a  poem  to  take  the  place  of  his 
living  presence.  The  lines  are  these  :— 

Oh  !  distaff,  dainty  spinster,  grey-eyed  Athena's  gift 

To  gentle  dames  rejoicing  in  comely  household  thrift, 

Go  boldly  take  our  greeting  to  Neilos'  stately  town, 

Where  on  Aphrodite's  temple  the  hoary  reeds  look  down. 

We  crave  auspicious  breezes  from  Zeus  to  waft  us,  where 

I'd  blithely  see  my  guest-friend,  and  his  warm  welcome  share, — 

My  Nicias,  the  handsome,  by  ev'ry  virtue  graced. 

I'll  bring  thee  i'vry  distaff,  with  laboured  carving  traced, 

A  gift  to  the  skill'd  ringers  of  Nicias'  lovely  dame. 

With  her  thou'lt  furnish  garments  for  men  of  sturdier  frame, 

1  Idyll  xiii.     1—15,  39—52,  55—60  and  61—67. 
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With  her  the  slighter  texture  of  maids'  transparent  gear. 
If  twice  the  lambkins'  mothers  be  shorn  the  self- same  year, 
On  the  herbage,  of  their  fleeces,  for  trim-ankled  Theugenis, 
She'd  bless  them,  she's  more  workful  than  the  giddy-pated  mis?. 
For  no  unthrifty  damsel,  for  no  idler  I'd  have  torn 
Thee,  distaff,  far  to  languish  from  our  loved  native  bourn. 
For  thine's  the  city  Archias  from  Corinth  came  to  build, 
Sicilia's  dearest  marrow,  with  prudent  heroes  filPd. 
Now  shalt  thou  share  for  ever  a  home  whose  skilful  lord 
With  drugs  can  all  diseases  from  haplesc  mortals  ward. 
Thou'lt  dwell  in  fair  Miletus  along  th'  Ionian  strand, 
Where  Theugenis  shall  ply  thee,  the  best  in  all  the  land. 
And  when  she's  at  her  spinning  thou'lt  some  remembrance  be 
Of  the  friendship  of  two  students  of  spells  and  minstrelsy. 
This  will  he  say  who  sees  thee,  although  the  gift  I  send 
Be  small.   'Tis  kind  ;  and  little  gifts  are  precious  from  a  friend.1 

The  dainty  grace  of  this  brief  poem  can  be  expressed  in  no 
translation.  Where  Calverley  has  failed  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  expect  any  lesser  translator  to  succeed.  But  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  if  the  poet's  handsome  gift  to  the 
thrifty  Thuegems  were  highly  esteemed,  his  lines  would 
be  no  less  valued  by  her  to  whom  they  were  sent.  Time, 
at  all  events,  which  tries  the  virtue  of  human  things,  has 
taken  the  distaff  and  left  the  verses,  for  which  we  cannot 
be  too  thankful. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  estimate  the  place  of  Theo- 
critus amongst  the  hierarchy  of  poets.  He  is  the  father 
of  pastoral  poetry,  in  which  few  of  his  successors  have 
been  able  to  come  anywhere  near  him.  His  younger  con- 
temporaries, Bion  and  Moschus,  have  gained  in  art 
perhaps  what  they  have  certainly  lost  in  force  and  natural- 
ness. Vergil,  whose  Eclogues  are  copied  from  the  Bucolics 
of  his  Sicilian  model,  loses  even  more  than  the  afore- 
mentioned poets  in  naturalness.  The  pastoral  poets  of 
our  own  country,  Thomson,  Pope,  Tickel,  Philips,  and  the 
rest,  are  by  no  means  pastoral  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
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word,  nor  are  they  in  this  kind  of  verse  always  poetical. 
Pope  especially  does  not  convey  the  impression  that  he 
had  any  real  understanding  of  nature  ;  his  genius  busied 
itself  for  the  most  part  with  other  themes,  in  which  he  has 
never  been  surpassed.  Perhaps  there  is  a  kindred  spirit 
dwelling  in  Wordsworth  ;  but  the  difference  between  the 
earlier  and  the  later  poet  is  vast.  Theocritus  was  no 
philosopher ;  he  loved  nature  as  he  saw  it,  and  there  is  no- 
reason  to  believe  that  he  penetrated  very  deeply  into  its 
mysteries.  But  he  did  not  lose  in  poetic  power  by  the 
limitation  of  his  imagination  ;  nay,  he  gained  in  descrip- 
tive skill  from  the  absence  of  philosophy.  Hence,  he  is  at 
once  superior  and  inferior  to  Wordsworth  as  a  poet  of 
nature.  He  is  superior,  in  that  he  never  did  violence  to- 
natural  beauty  by  attempting  to  draw  philosophical  con- 
clusions therefrom,  which  possibly  were  not  present.  But 
he  is  inferior,  in  that  he  failed  to  perceive  that  all- 
pervading  spirit  which  is  manifested  in  nature,  and  which 
was  so  dear  to  Wordsworth.  Moreover,  Theocritus  was 
endowed  with  no  mean  sense  of  humour  and  a  hatred  of 
moralising,  which  spared  him  the  frequent  and  uncon- 
scious plunges  into  bathos  which  are  by  no  means  rare  in 
the  works  of  the  Rydal  poet.  If  he  did  not  rise  so  high, 
he  assuredly  never  fell  so  low.  Furthermore,  he  had  none 
of  the  masterful  egotism  of  the  singer  of  the  Excursion, 
and  so  he  was  free  from  the  occasional  dismalness  which 
is  the  not  infrequent  fate  of  most  didactic  poets.  He 
loved  nature  as  he  saw  it,  and  he  did  not  pause  to  criticise 
its  parts  in  .their  relation  to  the  great  whole.  But  he  also 
loved  nature  in  its  relation  to  man,  and  there  is  a  delicate 
fitness  in  his  descriptions  of  scenery  to  the  characters  pour- 
trayed  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  careful  reader. 

It  is  not  fair  to  either  bard  to  contrast  him  with  William 
Wordsworth.      The  one  has  left  but  a  few  poems,  and 
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the  world  is  eager  for  more — a  statement  which  can  by 
no  means  be  truly  said  of  the  other.  The  first  was  an 
upreflective  observer  of  nature,  light-hearted,  sunny,  un- 
conscious of  himself,  filled  with  a  gay  humour,  and  not 
untouched  by  dramatic  power  and  moving  pathos.  The 
second  was  supremely  self-conscious,  somewhat  sombre- 
souled,  endowed  with  a  deeply-reflective  spirit,  but  almost 
destitute  of  a  sense  of  humour,  and  possessed  of  a  too 
pronounced  tendency  to  be  didactic  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  Hence,  it  has  come  about  that  Theocritus  was 
the  more  successful  painter  of  what  he  saw,  while  Words- 
worth infinitely  surpassed  him  in  giving  to  nature  a  depth 
of  meaning  which  was  but  dimly  perceived  before  his  day. 
Once  more,  Theocritus  was  terse,  and  Wordsworth 
diffuse  ;  and  these  several  characteristics  would  suffice 
alone  to  sunder  the  two  poets  by  a  measureless  distance 
of  dissimilarity. 

But  there  is  one  English  poet  with  whom  Theocritus 
can  be  compared  writh  a  greater  degree  of  fairness,  and 
that  is  Tennyson.  Both  had  a  marvellous  finish  of 
form,  both  could  see  everthing  that  was  in  a  landscape, 
and  find  the  exact  descriptive  epithet  for  each  object ; 
both  have  a  subtle  and  penetrating  rhythm,  and  both  a 
tender  and  touching  pathos.  It  is  not  suggested  that 
the  two  were  equally  great.  Comparisons  of  relative 
greatness  depend  more  than  is  commonly  thought  upon 
individual  tastes,  and  they  are  not  a  little  disrespectful 
to  the  mighty  dead.  But  that  Theocritus  had  some- 
thing in  common  with  Tennyson  cannot  be  denied  by 
those  who  can  read  him  in  the  original ;  and  perhaps 
only  Tennyson  could  have  worthily  translated  the  Idylls 
of  his  sunny-hearted  predecessor.  He  might  not  perhaps 
have  entered  into  the  dainty  humour  and  light-hearted 
gladness  of  the  poet  of  Sicily,  but  he  alone  could 
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have  done  justice  to  the  faultless  finish  of  Theocritus. 
Once  more  it  maybe  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  within  the  limits  of  his  genius  Theocritus  was  a  poet 
of  a  high  order.  A  lover  of  natural  beauty,  he  has  left 
a  series  of  pictures  which  exactly  resemble  nothing  else 
in  poetry.  Endowed  with  a  genial  humour  all  his  own, 
he  has  shown  no  less  skill  in  depicting  the  emotions  of 
men  and  women  ;  and  once  at  least  he  has  proved  him- 
self able  to  paint  the  darker  passions  of  a  jealous  woman 
as  only  Byron  could  have  done  amongst  later  poets.  His 
style  is  clear  and  picturesque,  his  language  terse  and 
apposite.  His  epithets  are  singularly  appropriate,  and 
his  comparisons  for  the  most  part  natural.  Much  of  his 
writing  has  not  survived,  but  what  has  come  down  to 
us  deserves  to  live,  and  surely  will  live.  So  long  as 
men  are  impressed  by  the  beauties  of  nature,  apart  from 
their  spiritual  relations  ;  so  long  as  men  and  women  take 
an  interest  in  the  doings  of  their  fellows ;  so  long  as  the 
reading  world  is  capable  of  appreciating  highly-wrought 
beauty  of  language  and  exquisite  tact  in  description  ;  so 
long  shall  the  poet  of  Syracuse  live  and  flourish.  He  is 
gone  now  ;  but  he  has  shed  some  of  his  own  sunshine 
upon  the  Idylls  which  survive  ;  and  we  are  grateful  to 
time  for  preserving  thus  much  of  one  whom  to  read  is  to 
admire,  and  to  study  is  to  love.  The  first  of  all  the 
pastoral  poets  he  sang,  and  the  first  he  remains  yet  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty-one  centuries.  Bind  him, 
therefore,  a  chaplet  of  the  fresh  flowers  which  he  loved, 
and  fill  him  a  goblet  of  nectar  to  warm  his  shade,  which 
wanders  with  his  fellow-poets  hand  in  hand  over  the 
Elysian  fields,  and  fondly  dreams  of  that  fair  Sicily  which 
he  loved  so  dearly,  and  of  which  he  sang  with  such 
unrivalled  sweetness. 


SOME    NOTES    ON    MARINE    PAINTING,  EROM 
VANDEVELDE    TO    THE    PRESENT    DAY. 

BY  E.  E.  MINTON. 

A/T  ARINE  Painting  had  its  origin  and  greatest  develop- 
ment in  Holland.  Indeed,  we  have  but  to  con- 
sider how  that  extraordinary  Dutch  School  was  called 
upon  to  express  the  thoughts  and  sympathies  of  a  people 
into  whose  existence  maritime  life  entered  so  intimately, 
to  see  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise.  The 
country,  ''just  then,  was  reposing  on  its  laurels  after  its 
long  contest  with  Spain,  in  a  short  period  of  complete  well- 
being."  "The  heroism  by  which  that  national  well-being 
had  been  achieved  was  still  of  recent  memory — the  air 
full  of  its  reverberation,  and  great  movement."*  And 
marine  painting  was  but  one  province  in  the  wide 
domain  which  Dutch  art  created  from  the  land  and  its 
people.  "  The  Dutch  had  just  begun  to  see  what  a  picture 
their  country  was — its  canals,  and  boompjis,  and  endless 
broadly  lighted  meadows,  and  thousands  of  miles  of  quaint 
water-side :  and  their  painters,  the  first  true  masters  of 
landscape  for  its  own  sake,  were  further  informing  them 
in  the  matter.  They  were  bringing  proof,  for  all  \vho 
cared  to  see,  of  the  wealth  of  colour  there  was  all  around 
them,  in  this,  supposably  sad  land."t 

*  Walter  Pater's  "  Imaginary  Portraits."  pages  95,  96.     f  Ibid,  page  98. 
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The  traditions  and  practice  of  two  centuries  gave  them 
the  secrets  of  a  perfect  technical  skill,  enabling  them  to 
produce  paintings  in  every  class,  but  the  idealistic,   "  in 
which   it    is   not  easy  to  know   which    most    to  admire, 
whether  the  beauty  of  their  composition  and  grouping,  the 
brilliancy  and  clear  tone  of  their  colouring,  or  their  won- 
derful  variety."      Their   truth    to    nature,    their   homely 
sincerity  of    subject,  won   an  eloquent  tribute   of  praise 
from  George  Eliot.      They  were  the  first  who  found  that 
with  the  poetising  aid  of  light  and  shade,  the  meanest  and 
most  common-place   incidents  of  every-day   life  could  be 
made  the  subjects  of  pictures.     A  land  whose  sons,  when- 
ever the  sword  was  sheathed,  even    but    for  a  moment, 
were  for  starting  off  on  perilous  voyages  to  the  regions  of 
frost  and  snow  in  search  after  that  "  North-west  Passage," 
for  those  wide  wanderings  over  distant  waters,  in  which  the 
weird  legend  of  Vanderdecken  would  arise,  and  with  whom 
maritime  enterprise  was  even  more  popular  than  military 
or  political  life,  might   be  reckoned  on  to  produce  at  so 
fortunate  a  stage  in  art,  the  marine  painter.   For,  in  truth, 
the  element  which  Dutch  painting  was  to  depict  with  such 
a  hearty  sense  of  satisfaction  in  every  "  hint  of  its  near- 
ness, is  never  far  distant  in  Holland.     Invading  all  places, 
stealing  under   one's   feet,    insinuating  itself  everywhere 
along  an   endless  network  of  canals   (by   no  means  such 
formal   channels   as   we    understand   by   the    name,    but 
picturesque  rivers,  with  sedgy  banks  and   haunted  by  in- 
numerable birds),  its  incidents   present   themselves  oddly 
even  in  one's  park  or  woodland  walks  :  the  ship  in  full 
sail  appearing  suddenlv  among  the  great  trees   or  above 
the  garden  wall,  where  we  had  no  suspicion   of  the  pres- 
ence of  water."*      The  beauty  of  the  groups  of  vessels, 
large  and  small,  at  anchor  in  those  noiseless  highways, 

*  Pater's  "Imaginary  Portraits,"  page  105. 
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the   endless   succession    of    dramatic    scenes    which    the 
coast  would   furnish   when    the   tides   broke  in    thunder 
amongst  the  sand  dunes  of  Scheveningen,   or  when  the 
lowering  clouds  of  the  horizon  were  resonant   with  that 
other   and    more   deadly  thunder  of  hostile   fleets   hotly- 
engaged,  where  Englishman  and  Hollander  contended  for 
the  supremacy  of  the  seas,  were  themes  that   began   to 
appeal  to  the  artist.     And  as  Dutch   prosperity  in  town 
and  village  and  farm,  with  all  the  warmth  and  cosiness  of 
its  home  life  found  its   reflection  with  various  degrees  of 
refinement,  and  almost   always  with  consummate  crafts- 
manship, in  the  interiors  of  Meiris,  Van  Ostade  and  De 
Hooch,  and  a  great  company  beside,  so  the   more  poetic 
aspects  of  nature  found  their  expression  in   Rembrandt 
and  Jacob  Ruisdael,  and  the  beauty  and  magic  of  the  sea 
in  the  works  of  a  group  of  painters,  amongst  whom  Willem 
Vandevelde  was  chief.     Not  that  marine  subjects  are  to  be 
considered  as  confined  to  this  group  of  artists,  for  we  find  the 
most  noted  landscapists  and  painters  of  genre,  continually 
encroaching  upon  the  domain  of  the  painters  of  the  sea'. 
The   family    of    Vandevelde    constituted    a    veritable 
dynasty   in    the    annals    of  painting,   coming  into   note 
with    old   Esaias   Vandevelde,  who  was   at   work  during 
the  closing  years  of  the  i6th  century.       His  son,  Willem 
Vandevelde  the  elder  (1610-1693)  achieving  a  high  repu- 
tation as  a  marine  painter,  his  career  overlapping  that  of 
his  still  more  famous  son,   named  after  him  (1633-1707), 
the  lives  of  the  three  embracing    the    period   of  fulness 
and  decline  of  the  Dutch  School.     It  was  of  the  work  of 
Willem  Vandevelde  the  younger  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
said,  "  the  world  might  see  another  Claude  Lorrain,  but 
it  would  never  see  another  Vandevelde."      This  is  high 
praise,  and  even  the  brilliant  achievements  of  men  who 
were  unborn  when  Sir  Joshua  spoke,  should  not  make  us- 
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forgetful  of  their  fore-runners,  those  original  minds  who 
opened  up  new  spheres  of  artistic  effort.  Well,  we  have 
had  another  Claude  Lorrain,  and  that,  too,  in  England, 
in  the  igth  century.  I  mean  Geo.  Barret,  of  the  Old 
Water  Colour  Society,  a  man  whose  merits  as  an  artist 
are  being  recognised  more  widely,  year  by  year,  and 
whose  works  are  only  now  receiving  the  appreciation 
which  is  their  due. 

As  to  Vandevelde,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  modern 
critic  would  endorse  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua,  but  the 
wayfaring  man  may  compare  the  examples  of  his  work 
in  the  National  Gallery,  with  those  of  the  marine  painters 
of  later  days  with  much  advantage. 

The  lives  of  the  Dutch  painters  were  singularly  unevent- 
ful, for  the  most  part,  and  that  of  Vandevelde  is  soon 
told.  Born  at  Amsterdam  in  1633,  he  and  his  brother 
Adrian,  who  became  famous  as  a  cattle  painter,  grew  up 
amid  the  most  favourable  influences  for  the  development 
of  their  talents.  Receiving  his  first  lessons  from  his  father, 
but  afterwards  studying  under  another  excellent  master, 
Simon  de  Vlieger,  he  made  such  progress  that  many  of 
the  paintings  executed  by  him  before  his  twenty-fourth 
year  show  that  he  had  attained  a  complete  mastery  of  the 
technical  side  of  his  work,  whilst  as  works  of  art,  they  may 
be  ranked  amongst  the  masterpieces  of  marine  painting. 
Soon  after  the  Restoration,  we  find  his  father  settled  in 
London  as  marine  draughtsman  to  the  King.  Charles 
having  made  his  acquaintance  during  his  exile  in  Holland, 
invited  him  to  follow,  some  little  time  after  his  restoration. 
Sending  over  for  some  of  his  son's  works,  the  proud  father 
had  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  them  to  the  Court,  where 
they  created  such  a  sensation,  that  the  younger  man  was 
also  invited  to  England.  He  was  appointed  to  the  post  of 
marine  painter  to  the  King  at  a  salary  of  £100  a  year,  his 
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father  receiving  the  same  amount  as  draughtsman.  The 
date  of  this  double  pension,  as  given  on  the  authority  of 
Horace  Walpole's  "  Anecdotes  of  Painting,"  is  1675. 
The  father  was  then  65  years  of  age,  the  son  42.  They 
lived  at  Greenwich,  and  for  21  years  the  two  pursued 
their  calling  as  artists,  whose  business  it  was  to  paint  the 
sea,  and  to  delineate  faithfully  the  shipping  of  the  time. 
Their  ofBcial  position  obliged  them  to  depict  the  naval 
engagements  in  which  victory  was  on  the  side  of  the 
English.  We  can  believe  that  these  two  worthy  Dutch- 
men painted  them  as  conscientiously  as  they  had  in  former 
days  painted  the  victories  of  their  countrymen  over  their 
English  rivals;  whilst  leaving  the  younger  man  ample 
opportunity  for  producing  such  admirable  works  as  the 
"  Evening  Gun,"  and  the  numerous  "  Calms." 

The  Rev.  W.  S.  Gilpin,  in  his  "  Three  Essays  upon  the 
Beautiful  and  Picturesque,"  says :  "  Nobody  knew  better 
the  effects  of  sky,  or  had  studied  them  with  more  atten- 
tion, than  Vandevelde  the  Younger.  Not  many  years  ago 
an  old  waterman  of  the  Thames  was  still  living  who  had 
often  carried  him  in  his  boat  to  different  parts  of  the  river 
to  observe  the  varied  appearance  of  the  heavens.  This 
man  related  that  Vandevelde  went  out  in  every  sort  of 
weather,  fine  or  wet,  and  that  he  took  with  him  large  sheets 
of  blue  paper  which  he  covered  with  black  and  white." 

Years  of  quiet,  systematic  industry,  in  which,  by  con- 
stant study  in  the  open  air  on  a  boat,  or  small  vessel,  was 
matured  a  naturally  keen  sensibility  to  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  vast  spaces  of  sky,  the  sparkle  of  summer 
seas,  and  more  rarely,  the  upheaval  of  the  waters  by  the 
gale,  of  which  we  have  so  fine  an  example  in  the  National 
Gallery.  But  this  knowledge  of  sky  and  wave  only  served 
to  create  a  background  for  the  setting  forth  of  some 
beauty  or  interest  in  the  sailing  ship.  The  idea  of  painting 
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a  sea  picture  without  shipping  did  not  occur  to  a  marine 
painter  in  the  I7th  century,  and  in  an  age  when  the  sea- 
novel  was  undreamed  of,  the  manifest  delight  in  the  stately 
grace  of  a  ship  at  anchor  was  rendered  with  a  gusto  which 
finds  its  literary  parallel,  two  centuries  later,  in  the  clever 
word-pictures  of  Mr.  Clark  Russell. 

Vandevelde,  the  elder,  died  at  the  age  of  86,  and  eleven 
years  later  the  son  was  buried  beside  his  father  in  St. 
James'  Church,  Piccadilly,  6th  April,  1707. 

We  have  seen  that  Vandevelde  was  contemporary  with 
Claude  Lorrain.  Yet,  surely,  the  Dutchman  had  the  harder 
task.  How  much  Claude  had  in  the  features  of  the  Italian 
landscape,  with  its  noble  ruins  and  masses  of  foliage,  which 
was  ready  made  to  his  hand.  With  the  simple  combi- 
nations of  sea  and  shipping,  the  level  line  of  the  horizon 
contrasting  with  the  rounded  forms  of  the  clouds,  the  stiff 
lines  of  masts  and  ropes  with  the  curves  of  the  sails, 
Vandevelde  produced  pictures  which  are  full  of  charm  for 
those  who  love  the  sea,  and  for  those  who  love  good 
painting  for  its  own  sake. 

We  shall  see  how  far  Vandevelde  had  carried  the  art 
of  marine  painting  when  we  examine  the  works  of  those 
who  made  a  name  in  this  branch  of  art  during  the 
century  succeeding  his  death.  Of  these,  the  two  most 
prominent  names  are  those  of  Joseph  Vernet  in  France, 
and  De  Loutherburg  in  England. 

Joseph  Vernet  (1714-1789)  was  no  doubt  the  greatest 
marine  painter  of  the  i8th  century.  His  works  may  be 
met  with  in  the  great  continental  galleries,  but  are  chiefly 
known  to  us  through  engravings.  His  compositions  are 
designed  in  the  romantic  manner  of  Salvator  Rosa.  He 
would  appear  to  have  been  a  stylist,  whose  reference  to 
Nature  was  sufficient  for  the  theatrical  taste  of  the  time. 
Diderot,  of  the  Encyclopedia,  admired  him  intensely,  and 
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\\Tote  of  his  pictures  in  the  following  manner:  ''What 
incredible  effects  of  light  do  we  not  behold  in  them  ! 
What  magnificent  skies  !  What  water  !  What  arrange- 
ment !  What  prodigious  variety  in  the  scenes !  The  sea 
roars,  the  wind  howls,  the  thunder  fills  the  air  with  its 

peals It  appears  as  if  you  heard  the  sides 

of  the  ship  crack,  so  natural  does  it  look  with  its  broken 
masts  and  torn  sails."  And  so  on.  Thus  did  Diderot 
express  the  inordinate  enthusiasm  then  universal  for  the 
sea  pieces  of  Vernet.  But  the  feeling  of  admiration  for 
Vernet,  which  took  such  a  hold  of  the  i8th  century,  has 
been  sustained  in  a  more  measured  degree  even  in  the 
igth,  though  the  taste  of  the  present  is  dead  against 
the  combination  of  incident  with  which  he  loaded  his 
pictures.  Turn  to  an  engraving  of  one  of  the  famous 
"  Storms,"  and  we  see  how  he  crowded  a  number 
of  facts  and  incidents  together,  which  would  now  be 
treated  as  separate  themes.  The  serious  artist  of  to-day 
could  not  paint  an  effect  of  cloud,  stormy  sea,  fishing  boats 
hurrying  home,  a  wreck  of  a  ship  taking  place  at  the  foot 
of  a  headland  on  which  is  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  or  a 
castle,  a  half-wrecked  boat  drifting  past  rocks  in  the  fore- 
ground, from  which  some  fishermen  are  effecting  a  rescue, 
all  within  the  same  canvas.  He  would  make  a  separate 
picture  of  some  one  of  these  incidents,  whilst  the  formal 
tower  on  a  wave-beaten  promontory  would  be  relegated  to 
the  humbler  rank  of  artists  who  design  the  embellishments 
of  insurance  policies,  and  the  advertisements  of  patent 
medicines. 

Whilst  the  French  had  Vernet,  we  had  De  Louther- 
burg  (1730-1812)  who,  born  at  Strasbourg,  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1771.  He  was  a  very  capable  artist  in  the  arti- 
ficial and  stagey  manner  of  the  age,  a  book  illustrator, 
landscape  painter,  marine  painter,  and  Garrick's  chief 
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scene  painter.  His  most  famous  pictures  were  :  "  The 
Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,"  and  "  Lord  Howe's 
Victory."  Several  of  his  marine  subjects  may  be  studied 
in  the  gallery  at  Greenwich  Hospital. 

I  think  we  may  take  it,  that  neither  of  these  men, 
though  distinctly  notable  in  the  history  of  marine  paint- 
ing, were  the  constant  students  of  Nature  that  Vande- 
velde  appears  to  have  been. 

As  the  greatest  maritime  power,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  is  in  this  country  that  the  most  remarkable 
developments  in  marine  painting  have  taken  place. 

J.  M.  W.  Turner  led  the  way  in  this  direction,  thus 
adding  to  his  immense  achievements  in  landscape  that  of 
being  a  great  marine  painter.  If  the  enthusiastic  descrip- 
tion by  Mr.  Ruskin  of  the  "Slave  Ship"  be  justified  in  the 
work  itself,  then  must  it  be  the  greatest  of  sea  pictures. 
Unfortunately  for  the  student,  this  picture  is  said  to  be  in 
a  private  collection  in  America,  and  no  adequate  re- 
production of  it  has  appeared  in  this  country.  Samuel 
Palmer  tells  us  of  the  great  impression  made  upon  his  mind 
by  Turner's  "Wreck  of  an  Orange  Merchantman,"  exhibi- 
ted at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1819,  and  how  it  decided 
him  to  become  a  painter.  In  studying  those  sombre  sea- 
pieces  of  Turner's  earlier  period,  we  might  be  struck  with 
their  resemblance  to  the  older  conventional  art  ;  but  look- 
ing more  closely  we  catch  instance  after  instance  of  the 
revolution  instituted  by  the  great  artist,  that  power  of 
catching  the  momentary  effect,  of  infusing  life  and  motion 
into  his  rendering  of  wave  and  cloud. 

Turner  was  ably  seconded  by  Clarkson  Stanfield, 
whose  choppy,  muddy  seas  are  very  true  to  our  southern 
coast.  In  my  opinion  the  greatest  marine  painting  of  this 
century  is  Stanfield's  "Abandoned,"  which  has  been  twice 
exhibited  in  Manchester,  viz.,  at  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibi- 
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tion  of  1857,  and  at  Old  Trafford  in  1887.  An  excellent 
engraving  of  the  picture  by  Henry  Linton  appears  on 
p.  138  of  the  Art  Treasures  Examiner,  1857.  This 
picture  is  one  of  the  memories  of  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  Jubilee  Exhibition.  The  subject,  a  derelict 
vessel  seen  under  a  burst  of  light  through  a  canopy  of 
heavy  cloud,  is  treated  with  great  dignity  and  power. 
The  drawing  of  the  hull,  with  its  piteous  list  to  star- 
board, telling  of  leak  or  shifted  cargo,  the  majestic  waves, 
the  proportions  of  its  spaces  of  light  and  shade,  the 
balance  of  its  masses,  the  almost  monochromatic  scheme 
of  greys  in  which  it  is  executed,  combine  to  make  it  a 
noble  work  of  which  our  illustration  can  but  give  an 
inadequate  impression. 

Several  good  examples  of  Stanfield's  marine  works  in 
water  colours  may  be  seen  at  the  Whitworth  Gallery,  in 
particular  the  spirited  drawing  "  Wreck  of  the  Avenger." 
E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.,  who  published  a  book  of  "  Shipping 
and  Fishing  Craft";  R.  C.  Leslie,  author  of  "A  Sea 
Painter's  Log  "  ;  Walter  May,  Oswald  Brierley,  who  held 
the  post  of  Marine  Painter  to  the  Queen,  and  G.  H. 
Andrews,  R.W.S.,  have  worthily  sustained  the  traditions 
of  the  British  school  ;  whilst  Prout,  Copley  Fielding, 
Francia,  and  R.  P.  Bonington,  though  not  especially 
marine  painters,  have  each  left  us  excellent  works  in  this 
class. 

In  recent  years  the  realistic  and  forcible  works  of 
Messrs.  Wyllie,  C.  Napier  Hemy,  Colin  Hunter,  Hook, 
and  Brett,  and  the  late  Henry  Moore  are  thought  to  have 
quite  surpassed  the  achievements  of  the  artists  of  the 
middle  period  of  the  century  ;  and  certainly  their  seas  are 
as  near  the  real  thing  as  painting  is  likely  to  get. 

Of  these  the  greatest  is  Henry  Moore,  although  his 
work  does  not  aspire  to  be  more  than  observation  of 
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the  sea.  He  has  given  us  seas  such  as  have  never  been 
painted  before.  The  "  Mount's  Bay"  in  our  Art  Gallery 
is  a  fair  example  of  his  attainment.  He  drives  directly  at 
one  impression,  and  does  not  entangle  his  first  intention 
with  extra  facts.  In  this  restraint,  combined  with  true 
and  beautiful  rendering  of  Nature,  lies  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  Henry  Moore's  work. 

The  latest  comer  of  note  in  this  department  of  fine  art 
is  Thomas  Somerscales,  who  brings  an  original  report  of 
dark  seas  under  bright  sun,  with  the  interest  centreing 
upon  some  incident  of  seafaring,  "  Corvette  Shortening 
Sail,"  "Taking  to  the  Boats,"  &c.,  which  affects  one  with  the 
same  sensations  as  a  chapter  by  Kipling  or  Stevenson. 
We  may  look  for  good  things  in  marine  painting  from  Mr. 
Somerscales  in  the  future. 

Of  marine  painters  on  the  Continent  at  the  present 
day,  the  Dutch  artist,  Hendrick  Willem  Mesdag,  is  easily 
first.  On  the  shore  at  Scheveningen,  where  nearly  three 
centuries  ago  Bakhuyzen  and  the  Vandeveldes,  the 
fathers  of  marine  painting,  sought  their  models,  this 
most  modern  of  artists  still  finds  the  themes  of  his  works. 
In  his  pictures  the  attention  of  the  spectator  is  focussed 
upon  some  incident  connected  with  the  North  Sea  fishery 
and  the  humble  craft  engaged  therein,  the  whole  wrapped 
in  the  grey  and  sombre  hues  of  bleak  shores  and  lowering 
skies. 

I  have  thus  briefly  indicated  the  marine  painters  of  the 
past  and  present,  whose  works  are  to  be  studied  in  our 
public  galleries  and  exhibitions.  Beginning  with  W. 
Vandevelde,  who  studied  Nature  closely,  yet  produced 
pictures  about  which  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their 
being  works  of  Art,  we  trace  the  representation  of  the  sea 
down  to  such  extreme  forms  of  naturalism  as  those  shown 
by  Mr.  Brett,  whose  paintings  would  seem  to  be  scientific 
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attempts  "  to  reproduce  on  canvas  the  phenomena  of 
natural  light  and  colour,  without  reference  to  any  possible 
use  of  pictures  other  than  the  recording  of  such  pheno- 
mena," we  close  with  mention  of  Mr.  Whistler's  few  but 
exquisite  marine  subjects.  In  his  "  Valparaiso  Harbour  " 
the  shipping  lying  at  anchor,  ghostly  and  mysterious ; 
'  The  Thames  in  Ice,"  with  shipping  frozen  up,  like  a 
dream  of  the  Arctic  regions,  he  has  succeeded  in  combin- 
ing a  representation  of  common  things,  seen  under  exqui- 
site phases,  with  those  decorative  and  poetic  qualities 
which  are  to  be  found  in  all  fine  pictures. 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  WAITS. 

BY  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING. 
/ 

Aft,  when  the  Waits  were  playing  by, 
I've  marked  his  viol  with  a  sigh, 
Soothing  lorn  lovers,  where  they  lie, 

To  visions  sweet — 
Saft  as  a  mither's  lullaby, 

When  babies  greet. 

The  bonnie  Bush  aboon  Traquair, 
And  Mary  Scott  of  Yarrow,  fair ; 
Tweed  Aide,  and  Oh  I  wish  I  were 

Where  Helen  lies  ! 
He  play'd  in  tones  that  suit  despair, 

When  beauty  dies. 

The  Siller  Gun,  by  JOHN  MAYNE. 

HTHE  "Waits"  are  distinct  from  the  "Christmas 
Singers,"  though  the  two  are  often  confounded. 
To  most  people  they  are  one  and  the  same. 

The  true  Waits  are  the  band,  consisting,  usually,  of  four 
or  five  performers  or  players,  their  instruments  being  the 
violin,  violoncello,  flute  or  clarionet,  and  the  French 
horn. 

During  the  December  nights  up  to  New  Year's  Day, 
they  perambulate  the  streets  of  the  larger  towns — 
chiefly  those  of  Scotland.  It  is  in  these  larger  towns  that 
they  are  oftenest  to  be  heard,  and  heard  too,  to  most 
advantage. 
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My  experience  of  the  Waits  dates  back  to  the  forties, 
they  were  more  of  an  institution  then  than  in  these  de- 
generate times,  and  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  them. 

In  Chambers'  "  Book  of  Days  "  it  is  stated  that  the 
Waits  are  certain  wandering  minstrels  in  Scotland. 
"  Three  centuries  ago  they  were  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Civic  Corporation  of  Glasgow,  and  at  the  city's  ex- 
pense were  clothed  in  blue  coats  or  outer  garments.  A 
remnant  of  this  custom  still  exists  in  the  magistrates 
annually  granting  a  certificate  or  diploma  to  a  few 
musicians,  generally  blind  men  of  respectable  character, 
who  perambulate  the  streets  of  the  city  during  the  night 
and  morning  for  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  previous  to 
New  Year's  Day,  in  most  cases  performing  on  violins  the 
slow,  soothing  .airs  peculiar  to  a  portion  of  the  old 
Scottish  melodies,  and  in  the  solemn  silence  of  repose  the 
effect  is  very  fine." 

From  recollection  I  can  vouch  for  the  excellence  of  the 
music,  and  its  entrancing,  as  well  as  soothing,  effect  upon 
the  spirits,  heard  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  when  the 
traffic  of  the  streets  is  hushed  into  silence. 

The  music  of  the  Waits  is  secular  as  a  rule,  with  an 
occasional  sacred  piece  introduced  by  way  of  change. 
But  it  is  not  all  of  a  slow  or  solemn  cast.  Many  a  merry 
lilt,  many  a  blythe  familiar  strain,  dear  to  memory  and 
association,  thrills  the  dull  ear  of  night  when  the  Waits 
are  abroad,  the  thaw  wind  in  hiding  and  the  frosty  air 
not  too  keen. 

The  Waits  :  their's  is  an  ancient  ancestry.  They  are 
the  lineal  descendants  of  what  in  the  olden  times  were  the 
viol  and  hautboy  players  ;  the  performers  on  the  shaums, 
pipes  and  tabor.  Practitioners  of  the  divine  art,  who,  in 
the  far  time,  charmed  the  ears  of  fair  ladies  and  great 
nobles  with  their  nocturnal  music ;  and  who,  as  occasion 
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served,  were  the  wandering  musicians  of  the  masque  and 
mummer  plays  at  Court,  and  of  the  mystery  and  miracle 
plays  of  the  people.  Their's  is  an  ancient  ancestry  and 
a  respectable,  though  they  have  come  down  in  the 
world. 

I  observe  with  sorrow  that  it  is  largely  the  practice  in 
recent  years  to  shy  missiles  at  the  Waits,  mental  if  not 
material  missiles  ;  to  anathematise  them  and  heap 
opprobrious  epithets  upon  them  and  their  efforts.  The 
custom — the  cruel  custom — whoever  originated  it,  finds, 
as  all  bad  customs  do,  ready  abettors.  There  are  always 
those,  lacking  originality,  willing  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
anyone  whose  expressed  opinion  is  considered  influential. 
It  is  a  heartless  thing  to  do.  Those  who  resort  to  it  are 
wanting  in  sympathy,  sadly  wanting  in  the  milk  of  human 
kindness.  The  emotional  virtues  are  strangers  to  the  man 
who  can  not  only  deride,  but  threaten  with  castigation  and 
submit  t6  indignity,  the  humble,  it  may  be,  nay,  it  is 
certain,  the  impecunious  peregrinators  of  the  streets,  who 
in  December  nights  wake  the  echoes  with  their  vagrant 
melody. 

They  disturb  sleep  !  What  sleep  do  they  disturb  ?  The 
sleep  of  peace  ?  The  sleep  of  innocence  ?  The  sleep  of 
guilt  ?  No  disturbance,  surely.  But  if  so,  is  there  no 
compensation  ?  Perhaps  not  for  those  whom  the  music 
disturbs. 

Music  I  say,  and  I  speak  advisedly.  It  may  not  be  the 
music  of  a  Richter  concert.  The  tatterdemalion  band, 
consisting  of  its  quartette  of  performers,  may  not  display 
the  technique  or  the  precision  of  a  Halle  Orchestra,  or 
aspire  to  its  classical  (and  foreign)  repertoire.  Why 
should  it  ?  How  could  it,  with  its  forty  chilled  fingers 
and  its  octave  of  cold  feet  ? 

Some  allowance  ought  to  be  made.  We  are  not  all  con- 
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noisseurs,  and  therefore  can  make  allowance.  Your  habitue 
of  the  classical  concert  is  so  susceptible  !  but  he  might 
make  some  allowance.  The  denizens  of  the  Quartier  Latin 
have  not  invariably  the  trained  ears  of  the  frequenters  of 
classical  musical  concerts.  Discords  in  the  harmony 
there  may  be  occasionally,  but  discords  in  music  are  per- 
missible and  even  admirable  at  times,  and  there  are  con- 
noisseurs who  deem  them  exquisite.  Contact  writh  a  sharp- 
edged  stone,  unnoticed  in  the  darkness,  or  it  may  be  a 
briny  puddle  of  half-melted  snow,  especially  when  one's 
shoes  are  thin  and  broken,  are  not  conducive  to  strict 
accuracy  either  in  time  or  tune ;  but  the  harmony  is 
quickly  recovered  when  the  executants  are  skilful,  as  is 
oftener  the  case  than  not,  and  if  not,  we  can  always  make 
allowance. 

Peace  be  to  your  manes,  gentle  Waits  ! 

Ye  may  have  battered  hats  and  threadbare  coats ; 
brogues  down  at  heel  and  holed  for  the  skirmishing  wind 
to  make  entry  and  exit ;  noses  strawberry  marked  and  red, 
and  lips  not  unaccustomed  to  the  nepenthe  of  the  dram- 
shop. But  ye  martyred  yourselves  for  our  exquisite  delight. 
Ye  cheered  us  on  our  midnight  couch,  none  of  the  softest 
— and  lifted  for  a  few  brief  moments  the  sorrow  from  our 
hearts. 

We,  at  least,  see  the  good  angel  through  all  your 
dilapidations.  It  was  not  for  filthy  lucre  that  such  kind 
service  was  rendered.  We  had  none  to  bestow.  You 
were  to  us  the  choir  invisible.  Yours  the  music  of  the 
heaven  we  had  heard  of.  Nay,  it  was  a  very  foretaste  of 
that  heaven.  The  door  of  the  celestial  city  was  momen- 
tarily ajar,  and  the  delicious  sounds  issuing  thence,  were 
wafted  to  our  straining  ears. 

The  rising  and  melting  cadences,  like  harp  aeolian, 
now  strong,  now  subdued,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  frolic- 
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some  wind,  enhances  the  charm  of  the  performers'  skill. 
The  vagrant  wind,  under  such  conditions,  strikes  up  a 
partnership  with  the  players,  swaying  and  bending  the 
music  as  in  the  sweet  summer  time  it  bends  and  sways 
the  willow  by  the  marge  of  the  pool. 

Thou  sweet-throated  fiddle ;  thou  deep-voiced  'cello ; 
thou  mellow-toned  flute ;  thou  sonorous  and  not  over- 
brazen  horn  :  yours  is  a  conspiracy  of  entrancing  melody 
that  makes  willing  captive  the  untutored  ear  and  rivets 
the  unadulterated  fancy  ! 

Gradually  as  the  musicians  stroll  from  the  near  into 
the  far  darkness,  the  blessed  sounds  die  away  upon  the 
ear  of  the  listening  boy.  Soothed  and  comforted,  the 
lethe  of  sleep  falls  upon  his  eyelids,  and  unwonted 
dreams  visit  his  couch.  The  boy,  now  a  man,  has  a 
kindly  remembrance  of  your  good  offices.  Peace  be 
unto  your  manes,  gentle  Waits  ! 


JOHN  BYROM'S  MISCELLANEOUS   POEMS. 

BY  THOS.  DERBY. 

HP  HE  two  volumes  of  Miscellaneous  Poems  by  John 
Byrom,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  were  published  in  1773,  ten 
years  after  the  death  of  their  author,  by  J.  Harrop,  of 
Manchester.  Each  volume  contains  a  beautifully  executed 
little  line  engraving  representing  an  idealised  pastoral 
scene.  It  would  appear  that  the  copies  referred  to  in 
this  notice  have  been  bound  within  recent  years,  and  that 
they  may  have  formed  a  part  of  the  printer's  remainder 
sheets  which  had  lain  forgotten  in  some  out  of  the  way 
corner  for  at  least  a  century. 

John  Byrom  was  born  at  Kersal  Cell,  Broughton,  near 
Manchester,  February  29th,  1691.  He  came  of  a  family 
of  merchants  and  linen  drapers,  who  had  evidently  been 
successful  in  business,  for  there  was  a  family  estate  to  hand 
down,  and  it  may  be  that  it  is  still  held  by  the  poet's 
descendants — one  of  whom,  by  the  way,  the  late  Miss 
Atherton,  of  Quay  Street,  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  last  person  to  use  a  Sedan  chair  in  Manchester. 

The  Byroms  were,  in  the  early  years  of  the  i8th 
century,  persons  of  consideration,  who  were  not  only  able 
but  willing  to  gave  their  children  the  best  education 
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obtainable.  John  Byrom  was  educated  at  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School,  at  Chester,  and  at  Merchant  Tailors 
School.  In  1708  he  proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, taking  the  B.A.  degree  in  1712,  and  the  M.A. 
degree  in  1715,  having  been  made  a  fellow  of  his  college 
the  year  previously. 

He  was  usually  called  by  the  courtesy  title  of  Doctor, 
but  he  never  took  the  degree  although  he  studied  medicine 
for  some  time  at  Montpelier.  As  a  politician  he  held, 
throughout  his  life,  strong  Jacobite  opinions,  and  these 
poems  show  that  his  immunity  from  the  pains  and 
penalties  which  attached  to  members  of  his  party,  was  not 
due  to  silence  upon  the  subject  of  the  principles  which  he 
held.  Beyond  his  literary  claim  to  be  remembered,  the 
fact  that  he  invented  a  system  of  shorthand  would  alone 
entitle  him  to  rank  amongst  the  notables. 

Being  only  a  second  son  he  was  compelled  for  some 
time  to  support  himself  by  teaching  his  system  of  short- 
hand :  his  pupils — amongst  whom  were  Horace  Walpole 
and  the  father  of  Gibbon  the  historian — being  required  to 
pay  a  fee  of  five  guineas,  and  to  take  an  oath  of  secrecy. 
On  the  death,  in  1740,  of  his  brother  Edward,  who  had 
remained  unmarried,  John  inherited  the  family  estates, 
and  enjoyed  them  until  his  own  death,  September  26th, 
1763.  In  connection  with  this  event  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  curious  methods  which  were  sometimes  adopted  by 
our  legislators  of  the  past  for  the  encouragement  of 
particular  industries,  for  it  is  recorded  that  a  fine  of  five 
pounds  was  levied  upon  his  estate,  because  he  was  not 
buried  in  woollen. 

The  writer  of  these  volumes  was  not  a  poet  of  high  rank, 
neither  can  he  be  styled  an  occasional  poet,  for,  if  ever 
the  muse  had  just  cause  of  complaint  on  the  score  of 
incessant  and  uncongenial  labour  against  mortal  man, 
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that  man  must  surely  have  been  John  Byrom.  In  all 
circumstances,  upon  all  occasions,  and  upon  all  subjects, 
he  appears  to  have  used,  for  literary  expression,  the  form 
of  poetry.  Did  he  wish  to  describe  a  more  than  usually 
ambrosial  night  at  his  club,  he  set  it  forth  in  rhyme  ;  did 
he  encounter  a  highwayman  on  his  way  home  from 
London,  the  thrilling  adventure  led  to  a  copy  of  verses. 
So  also  with  his  opinion  on  extempore  preaching  ;  on 
parsons  who,  though  they  had  written,  yet  did  not  know 
how  to  read  their  sermons  ;  and  on  current  social  and 
political  questions.  Here  we  have  rhymed  dissertations 
upon  obscure  passages  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature, 
along  with  verses  delivered  extemporaneously  on  several 
occasions. 

Amidst  all  this  rhyme,  though  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  literary  ability,  there  is  much  that  cannot  be 
called  poetry  ;  and  yet  that  Byron  was  a  poet  does  not 
admit  of  doubt.  His  lines  on  "  Careless  Content  "  would 
alone  justify  his  right  to  that  title.  A  few  stanzas  are 
quoted  to  show  how  smoothly  and  with  what  seeming 
spontaneity  the  alliteration  runs  throughout  the  compo- 
sition,— 

I  am  Content,  I  do  not  care, 

Wag  as  it  will  the  World  for  me  ; 
When  Fuss,  and  Fret  was  all  my  Fare, 

I  got  no  ground,  as  I  could  see : 
So  when  away  my  Caring  went, 

I  counted  Cost,  and  was  Content. 


I  suit  not  where  I  shall  not  speed, 
Nor  trace  the  Turn  of  ev'ry  Tide ; 

If  simple  Sense  will  not  succeed, 
I  make  no  Bustling,  but  abide  : 

For  shining  Wealth,  or  scaring  Woe, 
I  force  no  Friend,  I  fear  no  Fo«. 
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I  love  my  Neighbour  as  myself, 

Myself  like  him  too,  by  his  Leave; 
Nor  to  his  Pleasure,  Pow'r  or  Pelf, 

Came  I  to  crouch,  as  I  conceive : 
Dame  Nature  doubtless  has  design'd 

A  Man,  the  Monarch  of  his  Mind. 

Take  also  the  following  verses  from  "  A  Pastoral," 
written  by  the  author  when  a  student  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  first  printed  in  the  8th  volume  of  the 
Spectator,  to  which  journal  he  contributed  several  pieces 
signed  "John  Shadow. "- 

My  Time,  O  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent, 
When  Phebe  went  with  me  wherever  I  went ; 
Ten  thousand  sweet  Pleasures  I  felt  in  my  Breast : 
Sure  never  fond  Shepherd  like  Colin  was  blest ! 
But  now  she  is  gone,  and  has  left  me  behind, 
What  a  marvellous  Change  on  a  sudden  I  find  ! 
When  Things  were  as  fine  as  could  possibly  be, 
I  thought  'twas  the  Spring ;  but  alas  !  it  was  she. 


The  fountain,  that  wont  to  run  sweetly  along. 

And  dance  to  soft  murmurs  the  Pebbles  among  : 

Thou  know'st  little  CupM,  if  Phebe  was  there, 

'Twas  Pleasure  to  look  at,  'twas  Music  to  hear : 

But  now  she  is  absent,  I  walk  by  its  side, 

And  still  as  it  murmurs,  do  nothing  but  chide  : 

Must  you  be  so  cheerful,  while  I  go  in  pain  ? 

Peace  there  with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me  complain. 


Sweet  Music  went  with  us  both  all  the  Wood  thro' 
The  Lark,  Linnet,  Throstle,  and  Nightingale  too  ; 
Winds  over  us  whispered,  Flocks  by  us  did  bleat, 
And  chirp  went  the  Grasshopper  under  our  Feet. 
But  now  she  is  absent,  tho'  still  they  sing  on, 
The  Woods  are  but  lonely,  the  Melody's  gone  : 
Her  Voice  in  the  Consort,  as  now  I  have  found, 
Gave  ev'ry  Thing  else  its  agreeable  Sound. 
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Here  is  a  charming  conceit, — 

Rose,  what  is  become  of  thy  delicate  Hue  ? 

And  where  is  the  Violet's  beautiful  Blue  ? 

Does  aught  of  its  Sweetness  the  Blossom  beguile  ? 

That  Meadow,  those  Daisies,  why  do  they  not  smile-  '.' 

Ah  !  Rivals,  I  see  what  it  was  that  you  drest, 

And  made  yourselves  tine  for     a  Place  in  her  In-east  : 

You  put  on  your  Colours  to  pleasure  her  Kyi-, 

To  be  pluckt  by  her  Hand,  on  her  Bosom  to  die. 

This  poem  at  least  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  the  Herrick  school,  and  even  Hums  himself 
might  have  been  proud  to  have  produced  such  a  dainty 
piece  of  work  as  this  "Pastoral,"  composed  by  a  youth 
in  his  teens,  which,  though  marked  by  the  artificiality 
common  to  the  period  of  its  production,  gave  such  promise 
of  good  things  to  come  that  one  feels  how  much  was  lost 
to  English  literature  through  this  gifted  writer  spending 
his  energies  on  compositions  which  demanded  little  more 
than  the  exercise  of  what  was  evidently  for  him  a  fatal 
facility  of  rhyming. 

In  his  keen  sense  of  humour  and  dexterity  in  phras- 
ing :  his  facility  in  rhyming  and  in  his  command  of  the 
gymnastics  of  literary  composition,  Byrom  may  be  said  to 
have  anticipated  Harham,  Hood,  and  even  the  fantastical 
Gilbert.  Quotations  might  easily  be  made  which  would 
compare  favourably  with  the  productions  of  these  masters 
of  the  grotesque  in  literature.  Thus,  in  a  rhymed  letter 
describing  Tunbridge  Wells,  there  is  displayed  some  of 
his  characteristics  ;  he  is  speaking  of  the  touts  who  repre- 
sent the  lodging-house  keepers  and  inn  keepers  : — 

Conducted  by  these  civil  Gen'men  to  Town. 
You  put  up  your  Horse,  for  Rhyme-sake,  at  the  Cnmn  ; 
My  Landlord  bids  welcome,  and  gives  you  his  Word 
For  the  best  Entertainment  the  House  can  aft'ord  ; 
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You  taste  which  is  better,  his  White  or  his  Red, 
Bespeak  a  good  Supper,  good  Room,  and  good  Bed  ; 
In  short — just  as  Travellers  do  when  they  light, 
So,  to  fill  up  the  Stanza— I  wish  you  Good  night. 

He  concludes  the  piece  thus  :— 

But  now  'tis  high  Time,  I  presume,  to  bid  Vale, 

Lest  we  tire  you  too  long  with  our  Tunbridgiale  ; 

Which,  if  the  four  Critics  pretend  to  unravel, 

Or  at  these  our  Verses  should  stupidly  cavil ; 

It'  this  be  the  Case,  tell  the  critics,  I  pray, 

That  I  care  not  one  Farthing  for  all  they  can  say 

And  so  I  conclude,  with  my  Service,  good  Peter, 

To  yourself  and  all  Friends— farewell  Muse— farewell  Metre. 

In  the  following  piece  we  have  not  only  humour  but  a 
readiness  in  composition  which  is  extraordinary.  "  Verses 
spoken  extempore  at  the  Meeting  of  a  Club,  upon  the 
President's  appearing  in  a  black  Bob  wig,  who  usually  wore 
a  white  Tye  "  :— 

Our  President,  in  Days  of  Yore, 

Upon  his  Head  a  Caxen  wore : 

Upon  his  Head  he  wore  a  caxen, 

Of  Hair  as  white  as  any  Flaxen  : 

But  now  he  cares  not  of  a  Fig: 

He  wears  upon  his  Poll  a  Wig, 

A  shabby  Wig  upon  his  Poll, 

Of  Hair  as  black  as  any  Coal. 

A  sad  and  dismal  Change,  alas ! 
Choose  how  the  Duce  it  came  to  pass  : 
Poor  President !  what  evil  Fate 
Ilevers'd  the  colour  of  his  Pate  ? 
For  if  that  lamentable  Dress 
Were  his  own  choosing,  one  would  guess. 
By  the  deep  Mourning  of  his  Head, 
His  Wits  were  certainly  fione  (lend. 


The  President,  when's  Wig  was  white, 
He  was  another  Mortal  quite  ; 
Nay,  when  he  sprinkled  it  with  Powder. 
No  Man  in  Manchester  talk'd  louder. 
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How  blest  were  we  !  but  now,  alack  ! 
The  wearing  of  a  Wig  so  black 
Such  a  Disgrace  has  brought  about — 
Burn  it.  'twill  never  be  worn  out. 

Another  humorous  piece  is  upon  a  great  prize  fight 
between  the  champions  Figg  and  Sutton,  which  would  be 
of  a  similar  character  to  that  announced  in  the  following 
advertisement,  which  appeared  in  the  St.  James's  Evening 
Post  of  April  I2th,  1726:  "At  Mr.  Figg's  new  amphi- 
theatre joining  to  his  house,  the  sign  of  the  '  City  of 
Oxford,'  in  Oxford  Road,  Marybone  Fields,  to-morrow, 
being  the  I3th  April,  1726,  will  be  performed  a  Trial  of 
Skill  by  the  following  masters  "  : 

Whereas  I,  John  Wells,  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  master  of  the  noble 
science  of  defence,  do  once  more  invite  the  reputed  famous  Mr.  Sutton 
to  meet  me  and  exercise  the  usual  weapons  fought  on  the  stage  ;  when 
as  skill  consists  in  the  judgment  of  the  sword,  I  only  desire  that  he 
will  not,  as  before,  lurk,  but  exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  that  the  spec- 
tators may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  all  he  is  master  of,  as  also 
whose  judgment  and  skill  is  superior,  which  that  this  battle  may  fully 
determine  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  encouragers  and  lovers  of  the  science, 
shall,  as  has  always  been,  be  the  utmost  care  of  their  humble  servant, 

JOHN  WELLS. 

I,  Edward  Sutton,  from  Gravesend,  master  of  the  said  science,  will 
not  fail  to  meet  Mr.  Wells  as  above,  and  I  am  resolved  to  answer  him  in 
every  article  of  his  request,  and  being  amazed  by  what  he  means  by- 
lurking,  I  shall  dispute  in  another  manner  not  so  liable  to  deception. 

NOTE. — They  fight  in  white  drawers,  white  stockings,  shirts,  and 
pumps. 

N.B  — The  doors  will  be  opened  at  three,  and  the  masters  mount  at 
five  exactly. 

These  trials  of  skill  seem  to  have  been  trials  also  for  the 
nerves  and  stomachs  of  the  spectators,  for  in  his  journal 
Byrom  wrote  under  date  : — 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  14,  1725. — Mr.  B.  and  I  walked  to  George's  Coffee 
House,  where  Mr.  Leycester  was ;  thence  we  took  coach  to  Figg's  amphi- 
theatre, where  Mr.  Leycester  paid  2s.  (>d,  for  me.  Figg  and  Sutton 
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fought ;  Figg  had  a  wound,  and  bled  pretty  much ;  Sutton  had  a  blow 
with  a  quarter-staff  just  upon  his  knee,  which  made  him  lame ;  so  then 
they  gave  over.  There  came  other  fellows  in,  but  Tom  Brettargh  being 
uneasy,  I  came  away  with  him,  and  we  coached  it  to  the  widow's  coffee 
house  ;  there  was  a  gentleman  fainted  away ;  Tom  13.,  I  believe,  would 
have  done  so,  too,  if  he  had  stayed. 

In  the  "Virginians"  Thackeray  devotes  a  part  of 
chapter  37  to  the  description  of  a  prize  tight  or  fencing 
match,  and  it  appears  as  though  he  got  some  of  his  infor- 
mation from  Byrom's  k'  Extempore  Verses  upon  a  Tryal 
of  Skill  between  the  two  great  Masters  of  the  noble  Science 
of  Defence,  Messrs.  Figg  and  Sutton."  He  says  :  kk  On  his 
burley  sword-arm  each  intrepid  champion  wore  an 
'  armiger  '  or  ribbon  of  his  colour.  And  now  the  gladia- 
tors shook  hands  and,  as  a  contemporary  poet  says,  *  the 
word  it  was  bilbo.' '  To  this  a  foot-note  has  :  "  The  anti- 
quarian reader  knows  the  pleasant  poem  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  Dodsley's  Collection,  in  which  the  above  combat 
is  described."  Here  is  the  verse  from  which  the  great 
novelist  quotes  :— 

Whereupon  the  bold  Sutton  first  mounted  the  Stage, 

Made  his  Honours,  as  usual,  and  yearn'd  to  engage  ; 

Then  Figg,  with  a  Visage  so  tierce  and  sedate, 

Came  and  enter'd  the  List  with  his  fresh  shaven  Pate  ; 

Their  Arms  were  encircled  by  Armigers  two, 

With  a  red  Kibbon  Sutton'x,  and  Fiyg'x  with  a  blue. 

Thus  adorn'd,  the  two  Heroes,  'twixt  Shoulder  and  Elbow, 

Shook  Hands,  and  went  to't,  and  the  Word  it  was  Bilbo. 

Such  a  Force  in  their  Blows,  you'd  have  thought  it  a  Wonder 
Every  Stroke  they  receiv'd  did  not  cleave  them  asunder  ; 
Yet  so  great  was  their  Courage,  so  equal  their  Skill, 
That  they  both  seem'd  as  safe  as  a  Thief  in  a  Mill ; 
While  in  doubtful  Attention  Dame  Victory  stood, 
And  which  Side  to  take  could  not  tell  for  her  Blood  ; 
But  remain'd,  like  the  Ass,  'twixt  two  Bottles  of  Hay, 
Without  ever  moving  an  Inch  either  way. 
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The  poem  ends  heroically  thus  :— 

Now,  after  such  Men.  who  can  bear  to  be  told 
Of  your  ]\<>IIKII>  and  (rreek  puny  Heroes  of  old? 
To  compare  such  poor  Dogs  as  Al<-i<lr*.  and  I'licseii*, 
To  Stilton  and  /•'/////  would  be  very  facetious. 
Were  Hector  himself,  with  Apollo  to  back  him, 
To  encounter  with  Sutton — 'zooks,  how  he  would  thwack  him  ! 
Or  Acliilh'x.  tho'  old  Mother  Thetl*  had  dipt  him, 
With  /•'///// — odds  my  Life,  how  he  would  have  unript  him  ! 
*     *     *     * 

To  (.V.S70-,  and  I'ompei/,  for  want  of  Things  juster, 
We  compare  these  brave  Boys,  but  'twill  never  pass  Muster : 
Did  those  mighty  Fellows  e'er  tight  Hand  to  Fist  once  ? 
No,  I  thank  you  ;  they  kept  at  a  laudable  Distance. 
What  is  Pompctj  the  Great,  with  his  Armour  begirt, 
To  the  much  greater  Su-ttun,  who  fought  in  his  Shirt? 
Or  is  Figr)  to  be  par'd  with  a  Cap-a-pee  Roman, 
Who  scorn'd  any  Fence  but  a  jolly  Abdomen  ? 

As  an  epigrammatist  Byrom  is  justly  famous,  for  in  that 
department  of  literature,  a  keen  sense  of  humour  united  to 
a  resourcefulness  in  composition  which  seemed  to  be  equal 
to  every  demand  made  upon  it,  enabled  him  to  produce 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  in  the  language.  In  speaking 
of  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1745  Green  says  :  "  Manchester 
was  looked  upon  as  the  most  Jacobite  of  English  towns, 
but  all  the  aid  it  gave  was  an  illumination  and  two 
thousand  pounds."  It  gave  something  more  than  this, 
for  everybody  has  heard  of  at  least  one  Manchester 
Jacobite — Jemmy  Dawson,  the  hero  of  jShenstone's 
poem — a  relative  of  Byrom's,  who  was  hung  drawn 
and  quartered,  for  his  loyalty  to  the  Young  Pretender.  But 
there  were  others ;  amongst  them  Tom  Sydall,  executed 
in  1746  for  his  share  in  the  rising  of  1745,  as  his  father 
before  him  had  been  for  his  loyalty  to  the  Old  Preten- 
der in  1715.  It  is  more  to  our  present  purpose,  how- 
ever, to  remark  that  Manchester  gave  also  something  that 
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will  be  remembered  probably  as  long  as  the  Stuarts  them- 
selves, namely,  an  epigram.  It  was  spoken  extem- 
poraneously by  John  Byrom  with  the  view  to  allay  the 
violence  of  party  spirit,  thus  :— 

God  bless  the  King,  I  mean  the  Faith'**  Defender  : 
God  bless— no  Harm  in  blessing— the  Pretender  : 
But  who  Pretender  is,  or  who  is  King, 
God  bless  us  all— that's  quite  another  Thing. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Byrom's  common-place 
book  (  "  Remains  "  )— 

December  17,  1728  :  At  the  Bull's  Head  with  Mr.  Lever,  Cattel,  Deacon, 
Hall,  Brook,  Ashton  Lever,  Jo.  Cooper  :  upon  a  dispute  with  Mr. 
Cattel  about  the  Mills*  I  told  him — 

Here's  Bone  and  Skin, 
Two  Miller's  thin 
Would  starve  the  town  or  near  it, 
But  be  it  Known 
To  Skin  and  Bone 
That  Flesh  and  Blood  can't  bear  it. 

Which  made  them  all  laugh  much  and  put  an  end  to  the 
controversy. 

Another  epigram  taken  from  the  "  Remains  "  is  in  the 
form  of  advice  to  a  love-lorn  friend,  Dr.  Richard  Edward 
Hall,  who  lived  in  a  house  on  the  site  where  at  a  later 
date  stood  the  Shambles,  at  the  corner  of  Bridge  Street 
and  Deansgate — 

A  lady's  love  is  like  a  Candle  snuff, 
That's  quite  extinguished  by  a  gentle  puff  : 
Bui,  with  a  hearty  blast  or  two,  the  Dame, 
Just  like  a  Candle,  bursts  into  a  mime. 

Another  specimen  must  be  given,  it  is  on  the  feud 
between  the  celebrated  musicians  Handel  and  Bononcini, 
and  has  often  been  attributed  to  Swift  :  but  in  the 
kk  Remains  "  Bvrom  writes  under  date  : — 


•Manchester  Grammar  School  Mills  on  the  River  Irk. 
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Tuesday  (May  18th,  1725),  Mr.  Leycester  came  here,  and  Bob  Ord.  who 
was  come  home  from  Cambridge,  where  he  said  he  had  made  the 
whole  Hall  lavish  at  Trinity  College,  and  got  himself  honour  by  my 
epigram  upon  Handel  and  Bononcini. 

Some  say,  compar'd  to  Bononcini, 

That  Myneer  Handel's  but  a  Ninny  : 

Others  aver  that  he  to  Handel, 

Is  scarcely  tit  to  hold  a  Candle  : 

Strange  all  this  Difference  should  be, 

'Twixt  Tweedle-dum  and  Tweedle-dee. 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  Byrom  was  also  a 
dialectal  writer;  his  compositions  in  the  Lancashire-folk 
speech  being  instinct  with  characteristic  native  humour, 
and  showing  a  grasp  of  the  dialect  only  possible  to  one 
born  and  reared  within  the  borders  of  the  County 
Palatine.  A  few  lines  will  show  the  style.  They  are  from 
"A  Dialogue  between  Sir  John  Jobson  and  Harry  Home- 
spun, occasioned  by  the  march  of  the  Highlanders  into 
Lancashire  in  the  year  1745." 

Sir  John  :        Was  ye  not  sadly  frighten'd,  honest  Harry, 
To  see  those  Highland  Fellows  ? 
Harry :  Not  I.  marry  ! 
Sir  John  :        No  !  how  comes  that  ? 

Harry  :  Whoy,  Sur,  I  canno'  see 
What  theer  wur  in  'um  that  shid  f reeten  me. 
sir  -John  :       So  many  armed  Humans  as  came  here, 

Was  there  not  cause  enough  for  all  to  fear  ? 
Harry  :       Aw  whoa,  Sur  John  ?  It  happen  mit  be  so 
Wi'  sich  foine  loardly  Gentlemen  as  yo' : 
But  we  poor  Foke — 

Sir  John  :  Why,  prithee,  poor  or  rich, 
Is  it  not  much  the  same  ? 

Harry  :  Nou,  not  to  rnich  ; 
We  warken  hard,  as't  iz,  for  meeat  and  clooas, 
And  connot  eem  to  be  so  feert,  God  knooas. 
Sir  John  :       But,  Harry,  to  see  Fire  and  Sword  advance  ! 
To  have  such  Enemies  as  Rome  and  France  ! 
Shou'd  not  this  move  alike  both  Rich  and  Poor 
To  drive  impending  Ruin  from  their  Door  ? 
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Harry  :       As  for  the  Rich,  Sur  John.  I  conno'  tell ; 
But  for  the  Poor,  I'll  onser  for  mysel ; 
If  Fire  shid  come,  I  ha'  nout  for  it  to  brim, 
Nor  vvark  to  find  for  oather  Swooard  or  Gun  : 
For  France  and  Koine  my  feering  is  no  greater, 
They  lyen,  I  think,  o'  th'  tother  Side  o1  th'  Weatcr. 

Sir  John  :       You  don't  consider  what  may  be  the  End 

Of  such  a  strange  Indifference,  my  Friend ; 
Pray,  whether  you  have  more  or  less  to  lose, 
Wou'd  you  not  guard  your  Country  from  its  Foes  ? 
Hnny  :       My  Country,  Sur?  I  have,  yo'  understand, 
In  aw  the  Country  not  one  Inch  o'  Lond  ; 
They  that  wood'n  feight,  and  ha'  Mon's  Blood  be  spilt, 
May  if  they  win,  but  whoy  mun  I  be  kilt  ? 

Judging  from  this  and  other  pieces  of  a  similar 
character,  as  well  as  from  frequent  passages  in  his 
"  Remains,"  one  may  assume  that,  had  Byron  lived  in 
these  later  days  he  would  have  been  found  labouring 
amongst  the  philanthropists,  and  the  social  and  educa- 
tional reformers  ;  and  that  every  scheme  which  had 
for  its  object  the  uplifting  of  the  masses,  and  the  improving 
of  the  conditions  of  life  in  this  country,  would  have  found 
in  him  an  energetic  supporter,  ready  alike  with  pen  and 
purse. 

Scattered  throughout  these  volumes  are  evidences  of 
ripe  scholarship,  and  of  an  enthusiastic  love  of  letters, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  one  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  multiplicity  of  interests,  which  later  civilization 
has  brought  to  us,  has  had  the  effect  of  diverting  the 
attention  of  even  the  highly  educated  amongst  us,  from 
the  consideration  of  those  abstruse  subjects,  to  which  the 
cultured  gentlemen  of  past  generations  were  accustomed 
to  devote,  to  their  infinite  pleasure  and  profit,  so  large  a 
portion  of  their  leisure. 

Byrom's  personality  may  be  said  to  have  been,  like 
his  poetical  works,  in  two  volumes,  for,  if  we  were  to 
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form  our  opinion  as  to  the  manner  of  man  he  was  from  a 
study  of  Volume  I.  of  his  poems,  we  might  be  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  fine  scholar  writh  a  decidedly 
volatile  temperament  :  a  clubable  man  and  something  of 
a  wit :  one  who,  to  say  the  least,  did  not  take  life  so 
seriously  as  to  disregard  the  pleasures,  intellectual  and 
other,  that  fortune  brought  in  his  way,  a  man  of  the 
world  in  fact.  And,  so  far  as  it  goes,  that  estimate  would 
be  correct ;  but  he  had  another  and  a  more  serious  side  to 
his  character,  for  he  was, notwithstanding  all  his  seeming 
flippancy,  a  deeply  religious  man  and  something  of  a 
mystic,  reminding  one  forcibly,  both  in  his  spiritual 
attitude,  and  in  his  mode  of  expressing  that  attitude,  of 
Keble  or  of  Christina  Rossetti.  Indeed,  one  might  almost 
imagine  that,  from  the  poetical  works  of  Byrom  the  idea 
was  caught  by  Miss  Rossetti  for  her  "  Feasts  and  Fasts," 
and  by  Keble  for  his  "  Christian  Year."  It  would  not  be 
difficult  from  the  contents  of  Volume  II.  to  select  pieces 
which  would  make  up  a  fairly  good  nucleus  for  a  Byrom 's 
"  Christian  Year  "  :  for,  ready  to  hand,  are  poems  on 
"  The  Collect  for  Advent  Sunday  "  ;  hymns  for  Christmas 
Day,  amongst  them  the  world-renowned  "Christians 
awake,  Salute  the  Happy  Morn  "  —which  will  assuredly 
keep  its  author's  memory  green  until  the  last  trumpet 
shall  sound  :  "  On  the  Epiphany  "  :  "  Meditations  for 
every  day  in  Passion  Week,"  the  first  verse  of  which  runs  : 
Behold  the  tender  Love  of  God ! — behold 
The  Shepherd  dying  to  redeem  his  Fold  ! 
Who  can  declare  it  ? — Worthy  to  be  known — 
What  Tongue  can  speak  it  worthily  ?— His  own  : 
From  his  own  sacred  Lips  the  Theme  began, 
The  glorious  Gospel  of  God's  Love  to  Man. 

On  the  "  Easter  Collect,"  "  Easter  Day,"  "An  Hymn  for 
Easter  Day":  "On  Whit-Sunday,"  and  "On  Trinity 
Sunday." 
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Quotations  of  merit  might  be  made  from  many  of  these, 
and  also  from  other  poems  upon  sacred  subjects  contained 
in  Volume  II.:  as  "A  Divine  Pastoral,"  and  "A  Para- 
phrase on  the  Lord's  Prayer."  Space,  however,  will  only- 
permit  us  to  give  one  of  the  beautiful  hymns,  it  is  called 
"  The  Desponding  Soul's  Wish,"  and  is  composed  upon  a 
somewhat  peculiar  model — the  last  line  of  each  verse 
becoming  the  first  line  of  the  next,  a  syncopated  method 
which  imparts  a  wholeness  to  the  poem  not  always  to  be 
found  when  the  sentiment  of  the  verses  is  quite 
detached : — 

My  Spirit  longeth  for  Thee, 

Within  my  troubled  Breast ; 
Altho'  I  be  unworthy 

Of  so  divine  a  Guest. 

Of  so  divine  a  Guest, 

Unworthy  tho'  I  be  ; 
Yet  has  my  Heart  no  Rest, 

Unless  it  come  from  Thee. 

Unless  it  come  from  Thee, 

In  vain  I  look  around ; 
In  all  that  I  can  see 

No  Rest  is  to  be  found. 

No  Rest  is  to  be  found, 

But  in  Thy  blessed  Love ; 
0  !  let  my  Wish  be  crown'd, 

And  send  it  from  above. 

In  estimating  the  merit  of  the  two  sections,  the  one  on 
secular  and  the  other  on  sacred  subjects,  into  which 
Byrom's  poems  so  easily  divide  themselves,  one  might 
question  whether  his  ultimate  position  as  a  poet  will 
not  rest  upon  his  productions  in  the  latter,  rather  than 
upon  those  in  the  former  class.  In  the  one  he  gives  the 
impression  that  poetry  is  for  him  something  to  be  toyed 
with,  but,  in  the  other,  though  he  often  uses  the  same 
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metre  and  rhythm,  it  is  treated  with  all  seriousness  ; 
and  here  we  consider  is  to  be  found  the  fullest  evidence 
of  his  poetical  genius. 

Whatever  Fame  may  have  in  store  for  Byrom,  she  has 
certainly  not,  up  to  the  present,  been  lavish  to  him 
beyond  his  deserts.  He  should  not  be  amongst  either 
the  forgotten  or  the  neglected  authors ;  and,  indeed,  these 
two  volumes  of  Miscellaneous  Poems  will  be  found  to  be 
interesting  for  many  reasons,  as,  in  addition  to  the  grace, 
the  style,  and  the  humour  of  their  contents — treating  as 
they  do  of  familiar,  personal,  and  even  trivial  matters 
— they  give  us  occasional  pictures  of  the  times  of  their 
author  and  of  his  contemporaries,  together  with  refer- 
ences to  the  purely  local  questions  which  moved  both 
him  and  them,  for  which  the  student  might  search  in 
vain  the  pages  of  orthodox  history. 


ODE  ON   NEW  YEAR'S  EVE. 
BY  TINSLEY   PRATT. 

i. 

Old  year,  that  steal'st  away, 
Ere  breaks  the  peep  of  day, 
Treasures  thou  had'st  for  us,  and  hearty  cheer  ; 
But  whilst  Youth  held  the  cup, 
In  laughter  lifted  up, 
Sprang  to  those  radiant  eyes  the  silent  tear. 

II. 

Sadness  thou  had'st  in  store 

For  hearts  right  glad  before, 

While  from  Life's  utter  darkness  might  be  heard 

Cry  of  a  soul  in  pain 

That  yearn'd  to  breathe  again, 

And  from  pale,  trembling  lips  a  bitter  word. 


A  year  ago — ah  me, 

That  such  a  cry  should  be ! 

Ringing  with  trumpet-tongue  throughout  the  vast 

Far  on  the  peaks  of  morn 

New  Hope  again  is  born, 

For,  lo  !  the  night  of  peril  is  o'erpast. 

IV. 

Behold  !  a  shaft  of  light 
Breaks  o'er  the  field  of  night, 
Falling  on  eyelids  of  the  jocund  day  : 
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New  day — new  year — in  one 

Put  all  thy  glories  on— 

Before  thy  face  earth's  troubles  haste  away. 

v. 

Ring  out,  ye  bells  of  morn, 
Drive  hence  old  woes  forlorn, 
And  in  our  hearts  revive  all  kindly  cheer ; 
Let  man  his  brother  greet 
In  castle,  hall,  and  street, 
And  from  our  lives  put  hence  dark  thoughts  of  fear! 

VI. 

Ah.  woe  unto  the  heart 

Where  Love  shall  rind  no  part, 

That  clasps  its  doors  upon  the  larger  life  ; 

There  Passion  holdeth  sway 

Where  Love  should  dwell  alway— 

Nor  throbs  responsive  but  to  chords  of  strife. 

VII. 

Let  hand  clasp  hand  again, 

Forgetful  of  old  pain, 

And  lips  meet  lips  that  have  been  strangers  long ; 

Merge  all  of  fair  and  good 

In  human  brotherhood, 

So  shall  our  hearts  join  in  one  endless  song. 

VIII. 

Awake,  glad  year,  awake  ! 
For,  though  the  Future  take 
His  meed  of  sorrow  from  our  earthly  days, 
Yet-  Love  is  ever  king- 
Summer  shall  follow  Spring- 
Then  let  glad  voices  raise  the  chant  of  praise  ! 
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SHAKESPEARE. 

BY  JAMES  T.  FOARD. 

TN  1609,  when  the  existing  edition  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida  was  printed,  the  unknown  editor,  whoever 
he  was,  said  of  Shakespeare,  "  And  believe  this,  that  when 
he  is  gone,  and  his  comedies  are  out  of  sale,  you  will 
scramble  for  them,  and  set  up  a  new  English  Inquisition." 

Well !  Shakespeare's  comedies  are  not  yet  out  of  sale, 
and  we  do  scramble  for  them  and  we  set  up  "  a  new 
English  Inquisition  "  into  his  writings,  his  life,  his  alleged 
biographies,  the  vast  apocrypha  which  has  accumulated 
and  which  is  ever  accumulating,  about  his  memory,  his 
imputed  follies,  wickednesses,  and  crimes,  his  low  and  de- 
grading obscenities  as,  to  use  Gifford's  charitable  words, 
reiterated  in  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia  by  Bell,  "  The  Cory- 
phceus  of  Profanation,"  his  piety,  his  religion,  as  the  Christ 
in  Shakespeare,  to  take  the  profane  title  of  a  nominally 
religious  book,  after  the  up-to-date  manner  of  Mr.  Stead, 
and  all  the  other  follies  of  a  degrading  age,  which  values 
no  wine  made  of  grape,  no  beer  made  of  malt,  but  requires 
everything  to  be  adulterated,  spiced,  and  sensational. 

Two  biographies  of  the  Poet  have  appeared  during  the 
past  year  which  I  am  about  to  bring  within  the  purview  of 
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our  English  Inquisition,  and  as  a  preface  I  may  say,  that 
neither  of  them  are  of  a  kind  to  merit  the  somewhat  satur- 
nine animadversions  with  which  I  have  started.  They 
are  in  their  respective  manners,  actual  biographies,  not 
tissues  of  errors,  of  mad  conjectures,  of  malicious  and 
groundless  assumptions,  and  wild  hypotheses,  like  many 
other  modern  works  professing  the  same  design.*  Mr.  Lee's 
is  a  compressed,  and  in  the  main,  a  faithful  digest  of 
modern  knowledge  of  the  mighty  Poet,  published  as 
Canon  Ainger  wittily  suggested,  with  the  prohibition,  "  No 
flowers,  by  request,"  by  no  means  faultless,  as  it  will  be 
my  business  to  point  out,  but  lucid,  pains-taking,  penetra- 
tive, judicious  though  not  judicial.  Still  appreciative  on 
the  whole,  the  most  compendious,  and  in  the  main  most 
accurate  life  that  any  man  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  could  have  perhaps  safely  compiled.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  a  compilation.  Professor  Brandes'  work,  is  in 
part  conjectural,  in  no  sense  a  compilation,  and  is  called 
"  a  critical  study,"  which  it  is  in  both  aspects  in  which 
that  phrase  may  be  employed  as  being  the  author's 
criticisms,  and  as  being  also  on  tentative  ground.  In 
truth,  it  is  a  series  of  essays  on  the  various  plays,  and  on 
divers  surrounding  circumstances  of  the  Poet's  life  near 
and  remote,  some  of  them  very  remote,  others  by  far  too 
remote,  a  few  beyond  the  point  of  remoteness,  being 
merely  fanciful,  illusionary  or  visionary,  reminding  me 
much  of  an  analysis  I  heard  once  placed  before  a  learned 
judge  by  counsel  in  reference  to  the  dates  in  a  complex 
law  case.  "  My  Lud,"  said  the  advocate,  "  I  will  first  give 
you  the  material  dates,  next,  the  dates  which  may  possibly 
become  material,  and  lastly,  the  dates  which  never  can 


*I  refer  especially  to  "The  Hidden  Lives  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon," 
Thorpe  ;  and  "The  Life  and  Works  of  Shakespeare,"  and  "  A  Chronicle 
History"  by  Frederick  Card  Fleay,  1886. 
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become  material."  The  judge  graciously  waived  refer- 
ence to  these,  and  I  shall  ask  you  on  the  present  occasion 
to  follow  his  example,  and  not  trouble  yourself  about  some 
of  Professor  Brandes'  attributed  and  hypothetic  facts, 
which  fall  under  the  last  recited  category. 

On  the  whole,  the  learned  Doctor's  book  professing  only 
to  be  a  life  study,  is,  as  the  author  himself  has  declared, 
in  intention  and  scope  a  biography — a  constructive  biog- 
raphy. He  has  emphatically  declared  his  purpose  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  luminous,  and — must  I  add  ? — voluminous 
work.  "  It  is  to  refute  this  idea  of  Shakespeare's  im- 
personality, or  what  Swinburne  has  called  his  intangibil- 
ity, that  the  present  attempt  has  been  made."t  And  then 
he  proceeds  to  show  how  he  has  built  up  his  life  and  from 
what  sources.  "  The  Poet  has  incorporated  his  whole 
individuality  of  his  writings,  and  there,  if  we  can  read 
aright,  we  shall  find  it."§ 

With  this  statement  I  most  cordially  concur.  But  it 
depends  with  what  acumen  we  look.  I  conceive  it  to  be 
the  only  biographic  method  having  regard  to  prior  ex- 
perience, upon  which  we  can  now  wisely  proceed  with 
discretion. 

ON  THE  PREVIOUS  BIOGRAPHERS  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

Since  Rowe,  in  1709,  published  his  meagre  but  careful 
and  fairly  accurate  memorial  of  the  Poet's  life,*  all  so 
called  biographies,  have  been  nominally  constructive,  in 
fact  destructive.  Professing  devotion,  they  pursued  de- 
famation. Credulous,  imaginative,  evil-thinking,  vicious, 
often  mischievous,  frequently  ignorant,  invariably  untrue. 
Let  me  offer  you  a  few  examples.  One  noble  creature, 
thank  Heaven,  not  an  Englishman,  says  "  He  (Shakes- 


fVol.  II,  p.  413. 
S  Viz.,  according  to  the  critical  commentator,  45  different  works. 

*  It  was  reprinted  in  1714,  1725,  1735,  and  1744. 
G 
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peare)  was  not  averse  to  the  bottle,  or  to  pursuits  still  more 
criminal."  "  His  offensive  metaphors  and  obscene  allus- 
ions, are  undoubtedly  more  frequent  than  those  of  all  his 
predecessors  or  contemporaries."  "  His  plays  absolutely 
teem  with  the  grossest  impurities,  more  gross  by  far  than 
can  be  found  in  any  contemporary  dramatist."  "  He  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  arms  by  false  representation."  "  He  had 
little  Latin  and  no  Greek,  his  father  was  little  better  than 
a  pauper,  etc.,  etc."*  Another  equally  candid  and  impar- 
tial biographer,  a  fellow-countryman  of  the  last  cited,  Mr. 
Donnelly,  sums  up  the  life  and  career  of  England's  im- 
mortal bard,  the  gentle  Shakespeare,  thus  :  He  was  "  a 
fornicator,  an  adulterer,  a  usurer,  an  oppressor  of  the  poor, 
a  liar,  a  forger  of  pedigrees,  a  poacher,  a  drunkard,  an 
undutiful  son,  and  a  negligent  father."  A  third,  nominally 
an  Englishman,  says  "  He  was  a  deer  stealer  ;  he  left  his 
deserted  wife  and  children  to  shift  for  themselves/'  'l  He 
was  so  utterly  moneyless  as  to  begin  by  holding  horses 
at  the  stage  door,  and  kept  a  gambling  hell."  "  For, 
prima  facie,  there  is  nothing  else  to  account  for  Shakes- 
peare's rise  from  worse  than  nothing ;  from  being  a 
young  butcher,  wanted  for  deer  stealing,  to  burgess  and  a 
country  gentleman  with  coat  armour.  "§  I  hope  I  need 
give  you  no  further  examples  of  this  species  of  memoir 
writing  to  convince  you  that  constructive  biography  has 
not,  in  the  main,  been  successful,  and  is  truly  a  "  critical" 
undertaking.  Being  as  hitherto  practised  by  English 
speaking  people,  in  reference  to  our  national  Poet,  uniform- 
ly depreciatory,  constantly  calumnious,  almost  always, 
and  as  far  as  possible  false  and  fictitious. 

It    may    be    said,    that    Theobald,    Farmer,    Steevens, 

*  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia,    "  Lives   of   Eminent    Literary    and    Scientific 
Men,"  vol.  II,  p.  100. 
§  Thorpe  "The  Hidden   Lives  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon,"  p.  21, 
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Malone,  and  Fleay,  or  even  Bell,  Thorpe,  Castle,  Pym, 
Yeatman,  or  Donnelly,  were  not  in  their  respective  lives 
so  uniformly  malignant  as  these  citations  from  their  works 
perhaps  suggest.  I  admit  malice  is  often  spontaneous 
and  not  conscious  or  intentional,  but  is  inherent,  like 
the  sourness  of  bad  fruit,  and  not  less  a  source  of  evil  on 
that  account. 

But  it  must  be  noted  as  a  painful  truth  that  all  the  critics, 
editors,  and  biographers  from  Rowe  to  the  present 
day,  Dryden,  Pope,  Warburton,  Steevens,  Johnson,  Capell, 
De  Quincey,  Donnelly,  Thorpe,  Fleay,  have  devoted 
themselves  chiefly  to  vilifying  the  Poet  they  were  supposed 
to  reverence  and  honour.  Even  Malone,  one  of  the  ex- 
ceptions, was  not  exempt.  He  was  zealous  and  enthus- 
iastic, in  intention  a  lover  of  accuracy,  but  "tropde  zele," 
he  was  too  zealous,  for  in  his  eagerness  for  discovery,  he 
permitted  himself  to  become  the  victim  of  every  rogue 
and  imposter  who  chose  to  thrust  himself  on  his  notice  ; 
even  of  Steevens,  Ireland,  and  Jordan,  "  honest,  good,  Mr. 
Jordan,"  he  called  him,  wheelwright  and  poet,  who  invented 
whatever  Malone  wanted  to  believe.  Mr.  C.  Knight,  the 
other  exclusion,  was  unlucky  enough  to  pin  his  faith  upon 
the  forgers,  Payne  Collier  and  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham, 
and  thus  impair  his  honestly  designed  life. 

The  recent  commentators  have  either  damned  with 
faint  praise  or  suggested  and  invented  malific  stories  re- 
flecting on  the  Bard's  moral  conduct  and  character,  and 
placing  on  his  every  act  and  thought  and  expression  its 
worst  possible  construction.  The  critics  and  editors  of 
the  first  two  hundred  years  assailed  him  for  his  ignorance, 
his  want  of  art,  his  gross  anachronisms,  his  levity,  his  tur- 
gid pathos,  his  bombast,  his  clinches  and  false  wit.  These 
having  failed  or  become  extinct,  there  has  succeeded  a 
more  perverse  generation  which  has  assailed  him  wholly  on 
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his  imputed  crimes,  wickednesses,  and  vices.  They  have  in- 
vented and  conjectured  of  him  all  sorts  of  evil  things, 
always  without  any  evidence.  So  earnest  and  zealous 
has  this  ignoble  band  been  in  this  pursuit  that  it  has  con- 
descended to  misquote  passages  in  the  sonnets  and  in  his 
text,  assigning  to  him  the  sentiments  of  the  worst  charac- 
ters of  his  plays,  and  generally  indulging  in  the  wildest 
and  most  mischievous  allegations  calculated  to  impugn 
his  moral  conduct  and  life. 

Thus,  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  life  of  Byron*,  anxious  to  prove 
his  particular  friend  and  idol  no  worse  than  other  men, 
especially  great  men,  first  launched  the  suggestion  of 
Shakespeare  having  deserted  his  wife  and  family,  to  justify 
the  modern  Poet's  amours,  and  his  separation  from  his 
spouse  under  somewhat  painful  circumstances.  Mr.  Bell, 
in  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia,  adopted  this  calumny  most 
eagerly  and  embellished  it ;  De  Quincey,  Fleay,  and  now 
Mr.  Lee  following.  Mr.  Moore  maintained  that  it  was 
"  clearly  proved,  and  beyond  a  doubt  "  that  Shakespeare 
was  unhappy  in  his  marriage,  and  chiefly  because  no  further 
children  were  bornt  This  is  the  way  with  the  whole 
race  of  detractors  ;  they  have  some  antecedent  theory  to 
establish,  and  then  they  proceed  to  make  their  facts 
answer  their  allegations. 

He  was  answered  in  the  London  and  Westminster 
Review,  and  also  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Brown,  who  pointed  out 
that  the  probability  was  that  the  Bard's  family  lived  with 
him  in  Southwark,  and  that  his  project  of  settling  in  Strat- 
ford in  his  declining  years,  where  all  his  hopes  and  love 
of  nature  and  life  were  anchored,  would  account  for  his 
burying  his  son  there,  although  that  son  might  have  been 

*  Murray's  edition,  p.  271  ;  Dante  and  Milton  being  also  dragged  in. 
t  This  is  also  Mr.   Lee's  argument.      In  how  many  married  lives   do 
feminine  ailments  intervene? 
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staying  with  his  grandfather  at  the  time.  But  in  fact, 
all  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and  my  commentary  is,  that 
malice  and  all  uncharitableness  is  the  sole  key  to  this 
imputation,  as  it  is  to  so  much  else  in  Shakespeare's  as- 
serted Biography. 

Thus  Mr.  Fleay,  taking  into  consideration  as  he  says 
"the  low  morality  of  the  time,  and  the  palpable  indications 
in  the  Sonnets,  that  the  Poet  was  intriguing  with 
another  woman,"  thinks  he  was  not  even  at  the  burial  of 
his  only  son,  and  did  not  even  see  his  wife  until  i59/.t 
So  much  for  Christian  charity.  There  is  not  an  atom  of 
fact  to  guide  him,  so  he  imagines  the  worst,  and  that  the 
Poet  abandoned  his  wife  and  children  wholly,  in  the  teeth 
of  Aubrey's  assertion  that  he  visited  Stratford  once  a 
year. 

If  the  biographers  had  not  all  fallen  under  this  same 
deteriorating  influence,  they  would  at  once  have  confessed 
they  could  add  nothing  to  what  Aubrey  and  Oldys  had 
said,  and  Wood  and  Hearne  and  Drake  had  indirectly 
confirmed,  viz.,  *That  the  Poet,  in  his  journeys  between 
London  and  Stratford  often  baited  at  "  The  Crown." 
That  he  visited  his  home  frequently,  but  after  the  death 
of  his  son  more  seldom.  Aubrey's  words,  moreover,  are 
precise  :  "  He  was  wont  to  go  to  his  native  country  once 
a  year "  ;  but  they  prefer  to  follow  Moore's  unfounded, 
rash,  and  evil  suggestion  because  it  is  disparaging. 

Mr.  Lee's  memoir  is  a  model  of  lucidity  and  manage- 
ment, of  diligence  and  research,  of  accuracy  in  the 
citation  of  authorities,  of  penetration  in  the  rejection  of 
a  vast  amount  of  Apocrypha,  including  Collier's 
forgeries,  and  as  an  epitome  it  not  an  absolute 
digest,  and  not  a  mere  summary  of  the  accepted 

*  Wood's  Athenae  Oxoniensis,  ICd.  Bliss,  181^,  V.  j,  p.  80.2. 
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existing  knowledge.  If,  however,  he  had  had  the  grace  to 
read  The  Manchester  Quarterly,  he  might  have  avoided 
several  blunders  ;  he  would  have  steered  clear  of  the  many 
falsehoods  invented  by  Jordan,  Ireland,  Shiell,  Davies, 
and  others  palmed  off  on  Malone,  and  also  some  of  those 
fables  invented  by  Mr.  Fleay.  Drake  legitimately  con- 
cluded that  the  family  residence  of  the  Poet  was  always 
at  Stratford,  but  that  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  every 
year  alone  in  London.  And  Chalmers,  an  indefatigable 
inquirer,  asserted  that  Shakespeare  had  no  fixed  residence 
in  the  Metropolis,  but  that  he  made  frequent  excursions 
to  London.  Oldy's  words  are  "If  tradition  may  be  trusted, 
Shakespeare  often  baited  at  the  Crown  Inn  or  Tavern, 
in  Oxford,  in  his  journey  to  and  from  London/' 

MALONE'S  BIOGRAPHY. 

On  the  other  hand,  Malone  was  anxious  to  be  accurate, 
was  painstaking,  earnest,  and  honourable,  but  in  the  pur- 
suit of  some  preconceived  and  groundless  theory,  he 
often  wandered  widely  from  his  intention.  He 
was  so  determined  to  prove  Shakespeare  a  papistt 
that  he  actually  printed  at  length  in  his  edition  of  1/90, 
W.  H.  Ireland's  contemptible  forgery  of  the  alleged  con- 
fession of  faith  of  the  Poet's  father,  John  Shakespeare, 
which  poor  Boswell  fell  on  his  knees  before  and  devoutly 
kissed.  In  good  sooth  he  was  a  wise  and  often  discriminat- 
ing admirer  of  the  great  dramatist,  of  unequivocal  industry 
and  penetrative  enthusiasm,  "  unwearied  diligence  and 
scrupulous  accuracy,"  says  Prior.  Yet  he  was  never  so 
happy,  never  so  well  employed,  as  in  unveiling  some 
fancied  or  imputed  delinquency  of  the  Poet ;  some  gross 
and  pernicious  plagiarism,  some  concealed  literary  theft, 
some  ignominious  feature  of  the  dramatist's  life,  reflecting 

t  On  Jordan's  testimony,  Jordan  being  in  league  with  Ireland. 
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if  not  on  the  bard,  Ins  character  and  conduct,  on  that  of 
his  father  or  his  relations 

He  tried  to  make  it  appear  that  Shakespeare  stole  all 
the  scenes  of  weird  enchantment,  glamour,  and  mystery  in 
the  incantation  scenes  in  Macbeth,  from  a  poor  wretch 
named  Middleton,  who  had  cribbed  from  the  great  artist, 
although  he  did  not  attempt  to  filch  for  many  years  after  ; 
that  in  Middleton's  "  Witch,"  borrowed  as  we  now  know, 
shamelessly  and  incapably,  this  relatively  inferior  creature 
had  anticipated  the  mighty  author  he  had  in  reality  so  un- 
scrupulously plundered.  This  assertion  of  Malone's  was 
in  its  inception  and  suggestion  a  baseless  untruth,  but  gross 
as  it  was,  being  malicious  as  well  as  false,  it  has  been  copied 
and  reiterated  in  almost  every  edition  of  Macbeth  up  to  the 
present  time.  In  spite  of  its  most  manifest  absurdity, 
it  was  repeated  as  true,  being  in  gross  disparagement.  So 
with  twenty  other  falsehoods  that  I  propose  in  part  to 
point  out.  In  effect,  this  enthusiastic  devotee  established 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  the  arch-enchanter  only  wrote 
the  worst  of  his  plays,  and  very  few  of  these.  Indeed, 
that  he  fulfilled  the  schoolboy's  definition  of  the  cuckoo, 
'  as  a  bird  that  lays  no  eggs  of  its  own,  but  puts  them  in 
other  birds'  nests." 

Similarly  Malone  altered  the  date  of  the  production  of 
"Julius  Caesar"  from  1601,  to  1607,  to  make  it  appear 
that  it  was  copied  from  Lord  Sterling's  play  of  that 
year,  which  bore  the  same  title,  and  so  justify  his  pet 
theory,  which  I  will  presently  advert  to.  He  also  con- 
jecturally  assigned  the  original  play  of  Hamlet  to  Thomas 
Kyd,  the  inept  author  of  the  sanguinary  old  tragedy  of 
"  Jeronimo,"  and  of  "  Solyman  and  Perseda,"  and  "  Cor- 
nelia," the  two  last  failures,  the  first  a  barbarous  popular 
success. 
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This  was  to  sustain  his  absurd  suggestion  "  That  Shake- 
speare never  attempted  any  plays  on  any  argument,  till 
the  effect  of  the  same  story  had  already  been  tried  upon 
the  stage."  To  support  this  view  he  asserted  Kyd  was 
the  first  creator  of  "  King  Lear,"  "  King  John,"  and  the 
"  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  In  like  manner,  and  with  the 
same  reckless  disregard  of  truth  in  pursuing  his  dogni.'i, 
he  declared  "  Henry  the  5th/'*  "  Richard  the  3rd," 
"  Measure  for  Measure,"  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice," 
"  King  Henry  the  4th,"  and  the  three  parts  of"  King  Henry 
the  6th,"  "Julius  Caesar,"  "Anthony  and  Cleopatni." 
"  Pericles,"  "  Macbeth,"  "  Timon  of  Athens/'  and  the 
various  plays  I  have  enumerated,  to  be  but  altered  versions 
of  existing  dramas  originally  written  by  antecedent  or 
contemporary  writers. } 

All  this  with  much  other  skimble-skamble  stuff  of  the 
same  texture,  we  now  know  to  be  false  and  unfounded, 
but  Mr.  Lee,  followed  by  Dr.  Brandes,  is  still  content  to 
copy  and  reproduce  many  features  of  this  Apocrypha,  as 
if  it  were  true  and  ascertained  and  definite  fact 

Let  me  indicate  some  of  these  suggestions  before 
stating  them  more  precisely  to  answer  them. 

MR.  LEE'S  BIOGRAPHY. 

As  an  example  of  such  credulity,  Mr.  Lee  "thinks  there 
is  no  inherent  improbability  in  the  clumsy  falsehood  in- 
vented by  Shiells  about  180  years  after  the 
Poets  death,  that  Shakespeare  kept  a  species  of 
livery  stables  after  going  to  London,  and  had 
boys  known  as  Shakespeare's  boys  in  his  employ.  Pro- 
fessor Brandes  accepts  the  story  implicitly,  as  a  thoroughly 
respectable  and  well-established  tradition. 

*  Mr.   Pym  Yeatman  agrees  with    this.     Pope  discredite     "The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona"  and  "  Titus  Andronicus." 
Malone's  Life,  Vol.  2,  Ed.  1821,  p.  316. 
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2nd. — That  the  Poet  did  not  commence  writing    for    the 
stage  until  1 592.   That  Fletcher  wrote  the  finest   parts  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  that  the  superb  speech  (A.  3,  Sc. 
2.   L.  359)  commencing  "  Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  etc., 
was  his  ;   thus  seconding  Malone  in  his  tremendous  folly. 
There  being  nothing  in  Fletcher's  plays  from  end  to  end, 
at   all  comparable  in  excellence,  or  to  be  named  in  compari- 
son.    That  Shakespeare's  legal  knowledge  was  superficial 
and  inaccurate,  and  picked  up    casujally  and    accidentally. 
That  he  basely  deserted  his  wife  and  three  children  and 
did  not  visit  either  his  family  or  Stratford    for    1 1  years,  and 
that  during  that  time  his  wife  probably  endured  the  same 
poverty  as  his  father,  that  is  until   1 596  or  I  597.       That 
he  did  not  presumably,  contrary  to  the  general  consensus 
of  educated  opinion,  visit  either  Italy  or  Scotland.     That 
'  The  true  Contention,"   forming  the   2nd  and   3rd  parts 
of  Henry  the  Sixth  were  not  Shakespeare's  (the  silly  sur- 
mise of  Malone's).       That  he  carried  on  a  shameless  in- 
trigue with  some  woman  in  London,  probably  Miss  Fitton, 
of  Gawsworth,  and  for  a  time,  in  the  words  of  Mr  Sharpe, 
"  forgot   lealty   to   wife   and   children,    for   an   enthralling 
passion,  that  disturbed  his  spiritual  nature  to  its  deepest 
depths."       But  not  further  to  extend  this  list  of  freakish 
and    fanciful    fads,    and    while    disclaiming    anything   but 
admiration  for  part  of  the  labours  of  the  two  authors  now 
under  review,  I  must  proceed  with  the  onerous  task  I  have 
undertaken.       I  candidly  admit  their  biographies  of  the 
Poet  to  be  the  best  that  have  appeared  for  some  years. 
This  is,  perhaps  some  will  say,  not  an  extravagant  eulo- 
gium  ;   I  admit  it       This  admission,  however,  compels  me 
to  deviate  a  little  and  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  prior 
essays  in  /the  same  direction. 

The  Poet  himself  seems  to  have  been  wholly  indifferent 
to  posthumous  fame.       If  he  valued  it  at  all,  he  took  no 
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steps  to  cherish  it.  He  adopted  no  precaution  to  arrange- 
or  preserve  for  publication,  or  the  editing  of,  any  of  his 
works,  after  his  death  ;  and  left  no  materials  of  anecdote, 
experience,  or  recollection,  to  assist  any  future  biographer. 
When  Jonson  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  superseded 
him  in  popularity  as  playwrights,  during  the  "  lazy,  long, 
lascivious  reign  of  Charles,"  and  when  the  theatres  were 
re-opened,  no  person  thought  of  the  Poet  as  deserving  a 
biographer.  He  was  an  admirable  quarry  from  which 
stones  could  be  hewed,  but  he  was,  as  Dryden  and  Pope 
have  assured  us,  a  mere  barbaric  monument,  wholly  super- 
seded by  the  graceful  and  polished  architecture  of  their 
more  accomplished  age. 

It  was,  I  think,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  who  in  one  of  his 
early  books,  although  I  cannot  now  recall  the  place  or 
passage,  expressed  one  of  his  acute  observations  on  a 
phenomenon  that  had  apparently  struck  and  puzzled  him, 
namely,  the  evil  influence  exercised  on  man  by  the  horse. 
It  was  common,  it  was  unvarying,  it  was  inexplicable. 
Itself,  one  of  the  noblest  quadrupeds  vouchsafed  to  hu- 
manity for  its  use  and  benefit,  immediate  contact  with  it 
seemed  to  bipeds  always  demoralising.  The  carters, 
grooms,  stable  helps,  trainers,  ostlers,  the  associates  of  its 
daily  life,  were  all  contaminated.  Even  the  rank  out- 
siders, the  bookies,  the  backers,  the  welchers,  became 
polluted.  Mirabile  dictu  !  the  very  owner  was  infected. 
He  might  possess  a  horse  or  two,  or  even  breed  a  few,  and 
still  remain  untainted,  but  directly  he  began  to  deal,  or 
tried  to  swap  or  barter  or  part  with  his  horse,  even  to  his 
best  friend,  he  at  once  turned  rogue  and  became  dis- 
honest. This  result  singularly  seems  to  have  always 
flowed  from  mercenary  contact  with,  or  monetary  con- 
nexion with  Shakespeare.  A  man  may  be  a  reader,  an 
admirer,  a  student,  even  a  poetic  enthusiast  about  the 
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Poet,  but  directly  he  becomes  an  editor,  a  critic,  a  biog- 
rapher of  the  great  dramatist,  his  ruin  is  sealed.  He 
becomes  tricky,  commences  to  invent,  to  forge  and  pro- 
pagate mischievous  and  fraudulent  falsehoods.  He  is 
generally  dishonest,  occasionally  a  iorgei,  always  a  fraud. 

This  is  by  no  means  exaggerated  or  fanciful.  Steevens, 
Warburton,  Pope,  Theobald,  Ireland,  Peter  Cunningham, 
Payne  Collier,  Dennis,  Fleay,  even  that  sturdy  moralist, 
Sam  Johnson,  honest  Malone,  and  the  gentle  Charles 
Knight,  all  fell  under  the  ban.  Before  he  edited  Shake- 
speare, Collier  was  one  of  the  most  irreproachable  of  men  ; 
he  might  have  been  a  churchwarden.  But  "new  facts," 
"new  particulars,"  "further  particulars,"  tempted  him  and 
he  fell,  leaving  all  Shakespearian  literature  tainted  with 
his  manifold,  subtle,  and  ingenious  forgeries.  I  cannot  here 
venture  to  trace  the  varied  delinquencies  of  each  editor 
1  have  named,  but  one  and  all,  they  were  ruined  by  this 
anxiety  for  fame.  They  wanted  to  achieve  distinction 
and  pelf  easily.  They  aired  new  fictions  as  old  facts, 
and  repeated  old  fictions  as  new  facts.  They  supplied 
fabulous  traditions,  disreputable  as  psuedo-respectable,  le- 
gends, apocryphal  anecdotes,  wild  surmises,  and  forged 
incidents,  as  real  truths,  and  have  continued  to  do  so  ever 
since  Rowe  wrote,  now  some  190  years  since,  until  this 
very  day.  No  one,  not  even  these  very  authors  under 
review,  being  exempt. 

Let  me  at  once  proceed  to  indicate  what  I  mean.  Dr. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Farmer,  Mr.  Malone,  Mr.  Halliwell,  and 
others,  have  been  guilty  of  repeating  the  merest  idle  gossip 
and  the  basest  tittle  tattle  of  ignorance,  without  the  slight- 
est attempted  investigation,  and  without  discrimination, 
and  dignifying  it  by  the  honoured  name  of  tradition.  A 
man  had  merely  to  invent  an  extravagant  fiction  (like 
Shiells)  without  even  superficial  probability,  and  in- 
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herently  tainted  as  false,  and  these  gentlemen  not 
merely  repeated  it,  but  also  embellished  and  ex- 
tended it.  Malone,  in  some  respects  the  most 
honest  of  them  all,  did  even  worse.  He  conjectured 
and  surmised,  often  against  reason  and  sense, 
yet  with  such  an  air  of  candour  that  he  misled  the  people 
into  believing  that  what  was  false  was  true.  His  idlest 
suggestions,  acknowledged  and  confessed  by  him  to  be 
mere  surmises,  were  thus  accepted  and  retailed  as  positive 
and  approved  facts,  being  in  truth  but  feeble  falsehoods 
or  idle  digressions.  Thus  it  has  come  to  be  believed  that 
Kyd  framed  the  first  Hamlet ;  that  the  Poet  only  wrote 
part  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  and  in  like  manner  that  the 
greater  share  in  Henry  the  Sixth  was  some  hypothetic 
author's  not  yet  finally  determined.  Hallam  thought 
Greene  ;  Fleay  says  it  was  composed  by  several  hands — 
the  second  part  by  Lodge  and  Peele  ;  and  by  Greene  ; 
and  that  the  third  part  was  by  Marlowe  ?  I  guess  just  as 
probably  it  was  Thackeray's. 

It  was  in  this  way  the  preposterous  story  about  holding 
horses  was  floated  on  the  authority  of  honest  Sam  John- 
son, who  repeated  and  embellished  the  fiction,  and  on  his 
credit  for  veracity,  the  public  have  accepted  it.  The 
originator  of  the  fable  was  an  impecunius  Scotchman 
named  Shiells,  of  a  pious  frame  of  mind  and  whisky  drink- 
ing proclivities,  who,  in  1753,  180  years  after  the  event, 
invented  and  printed  the  story  in  Gibber's  "Lives  of  the 
Poets."  That  Shakespeare  commenced  his  career  in 
London  by  holding  horses  and  taking  care  of  those  of 
the  gentlemen  who  came  to  the  play,*  and  that  he  hired 
boys  under  him  who  were  known  by  the  name  of  "  Shake- 
speare's boys"  and  that  "  some  of  the  players  accidentally 

*Coaches  not  being  in  use,  etc.  See  note  from  Gibber's  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  vol.  I.,  p.  253,  1753. 
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conversing  with  him  found  him  so  acute  and  master  of 
so  fine  a  conversation,  that  they  recommended  him  to  the 
play  house,  and  this  was  his  first  introduction  as  a  player." 
How  came  this  needy  Scot  to  be  the  sole  depository  of 
so  interesting  a  feature  in  the  Poet's  life?  He  informs  us, 
and  a  pretty  cock  and  bull  story  it  is.  He  assigns  it  a 
dignified  pedigree. —  Sir  William  Davenant  told  it  to  Mr. 
Betterton,  Mr.  Betterton  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Rowe, 
Rowe  told  it  to  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Pope  told  it  to  Dr.  Newton, 
the  late  editor  of  Milton  (here  is  the  circumstance  of  detail 
which,  like  Cade's  brick,  is  called  in  to  affirm),  and  from  a 
gentleman  who  modestly  desires  to  conceal  his  name,  Mr. 
Shiells  received  it.  Mr.  Rowe  and  Mr.  Pope,  if  they  had 
ever  heard  it,  carefully  suppressed  it ;  yet  they  both  wrote 
lives  of  Shakespeare  after  Betterton's  death.  Why  did 
they  withhold  such  valuable  information  ?  Simply  because 
they  had  never  heard  it.t  It  is  of  such  materials  as  these 
that  biography,  when  needed,  is  compiled. 

I  will  simply  formulate  some  of  these  fables  so  fathered, 
so  begotten  and  so  adopted. 

First — Mr.  Lee  thinks  there  is  "  no  inherent  improb- 
ability "  in  this  tale  just  recited,  but  that  Dr.  John- 
son's amplified  version  was  somewhat  incredible.  Dr. 
Brandes  avouches  for  and  evidently  believes  both. 

Second — That  the  Poet  of  all  the  ages  commenced  to 
write  for  the  stage  in  1591  (presumably  on  account  of  his 

fCould  any  man  in  his  senses  believe  that,  if  this  story  of  Shiells' 
was  true,  the  Poet  would  have  made  Richard  the  Third  shriek  himself 
hoarse  for  "  A  horse  !  A  hor.se  !  My  Kingdom  for  a  horse  ! ''  Would  not 
such  a  cry  have  brought  down  the  house  with  the  response  in  ridicule, 
Here  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  boys  ?  And  yet  this  cry  was  parodied  with 
every  mark  of  ill  nature  and  spite  by  Marston,  and  Jonson,  and 
Chapman.  ''  A  man  !  A  man  !  A  Kingdom  for  a  man  !  "-  -"  Scourge 
of  Villany,"  A.D.,  1598.  "A  boat!  A  boat!  A  full  hundred  marks 
for  a  boat!" — "Eastward  Hoe,"  by  Jonson,  Chapman,  and  Marston, 
1605,  "  A  fool !  A  fool !  MY  coxcomb  for  a  fool !  "  -  "  Parasitaster,"  1606. 
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busy  time  with  the  horses  while  working  up  a  connection), 
and  that  he  ceased  to  write  in  1611.  In  Mr.  Lee's  own 
words  "  There  is  no  external  evidence  to  prove  that  any 
piece  in  which  the  Poet  had  a  hand  was  produced  before 
the  spring-  of  1592." 

Third — That  he  was  not  the  Poet  suggested  by  Dryden 
and  accepted  by  Craik,  Charles  Knight,  Collier,  and  others 
appealed  to  by  Spenser  in  ''The  Tears  of  the  Muses" 
as  "our  pleasant  Willy,"  and  that  "the  gentle  spirit 
sitting  in  idle  cell/'  cannot  reasonably  be  identified  with 
Shakespeare,  and  that  a  comic  actor  named  Richard  Tarle- 
ton  or  John  Lilly  was  the  person  referred  to.  But  why 
Richard  is  called  Willy  is  not  explained. 

Fourth — That  he  was  not  the  original  author  of 
Hamlet.  That  there  was  an  older  Play  called  by  that 
name  before  Shakespeare  infringed  its  author's  rights 
and  adopted  the  title  for  his  tragedy.  That  its  author 
was  Thomas  Kyd.  In  this  adopting  without  any  rational 
excuse,  and  as  the  established  truth,  Malone's  theory 
propounded  as  a  loose  conjecture,  he  transforms  a  bare 
surmise  into  positive  fact.  The  two  recent  editors  being 
equally  guilty  in  this. 

Fifth — That  the  Poet  deserted  his  wife  and  three  child- 
ren, and  did  not  visit  Stratford  between  1585  and  1596, 
when  his  son  Hamlet  died.  This  is  pure  fable  for  which 
no  evidence  is  offered.  There  being  the  strongest  pre- 
sumption that  he  was  in  Stratford  in  1587,  in  reference  to 
his  estate  known  as  Asbies. 

Sixth — That  "  a  genuine  early  Stratford  tradition,"  des- 
cribes him  as  a  butcher's  apprentice.  The  first  we  hear 
of  this  early  tradition,  was  in  1693,  when  a  man  named 
Dowdall  recorded  it  as  told  to  him  by  a  garrulous  old  sex- 
ton named  Castle,  then  over  80  years  of  age.  Castle 
was  of  course  bound  to  amuse  his  visitor,  and  "  the  chiel 
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taking  notes,"  and  did  so.  Whether  the  story  originated 
from  Shakespeare's  house  being  at  that  time  a  butcher's 
shop,  is  not  known.  The  variant  of  this  version  was  by 
gossiping  Aubrey,  a  little  earlier,  viz.,  in  or  about  1680. 
He  however  declares  that  Shakespeare's  father  was  a 
butcher,  a  fact  of  which  the  sexton  appears  to  have  been 
ignorant,  and  he  adds  "  that  when  Shakespeare  killed  a 
calf  he  would  do  it  in  fine  style  and  make  a  speech." 

Seventh — That  he  died  of  a  drinking  bout  in  which  he 
engaged  with  Drayton  and  Ben  Jonson,  of  which  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  until  1708,  when  the  Reverend  John 
Ward  made  the  malignant  but  improbable  statement — 
improbable,  because  that  incomparable  braggart,  Ben, 
would  assuredly  have  mentioned  it  to  brag  about  it  had 
it  been  true.  Ward  vouchsafes  no  authority,  and  all  the 
collateral  evidence  is  against  him. 

Eighth — That  the  Poet  was  a  deer  stealer,  and  robbed 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  Park  at  Fullbrooke.  Mr.  Lee,  being  ig- 
norant of  the  fact  that  no  such  offence  as  deer  stealing  was 
known  to  the  law  in  1585,  and  that  a  man  could  not  without 
a  miracle  rob  a  park.  I  might  admit  an  early  escapade 
of  poaching,  or  of  killing  deer  as  possible,  but  not  proven. 

Ninth — That  a  local  legend  suggested  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  drunken  debauch  as  the  representative  toper 
of  a  particular  parish,  several  townships  engaging  in  this 
noble  and  elevating  competition  or  contest,"  and  that 
he  slept  off  the  effects  under  a  crab  tree,  which  remained 
for  many  years  to  testify  to  that  fact.*  That  the  Poet 

*Mr.  Samuel  Ireland  (the  father  of  Mr.  Henry  Ireland,  the  forger), 

sketched  the  tree,  the  story  and  the  verses  were  invented  and  supplied  by 

Jordan  the  wheelwright,  to  Malone. 

Piping    Pebworth,    Dancing    Marston, 
Haunted   Hillborough,    Hungry   Grafton, 
Dodging  Exhall,  Papist  Wixford, 
Beggarly  Broom,  and  Drunken  Bidford. 
Bidford    challenged    Stratford,    and    as    Jordan    explained,    the    Poet 

became  "  so  intolerably  intoxicated  he  wrote  these  lines."     See  Ireland's 

"  Confession,"  1805,  from  copy  supplied  by  Jordan. 
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moreover,  was  so  proud  of  this  achievement,  that  he  cele- 
brated it  in  execrable  verse.  All  this  and  much  more 
you  may  believe,  if  like  Dogberry,  you  are  anxious  to  be 
written  down  as  an  ass,  but  not  otherwise. 

Tenth — That  there  is  no  evidence  that  Shakespeare 
visited  Aberdeen  with  his  partner  Fletcher,  and  that  he 
acquired  his  exact  and  peculiar  knowledge  of  Macbeth's 
country  of  Forres  and  Birnam  wood,  shown  in  that  tragedy, 
or  that  he  visited  Italy,  as  pointed  out  by  Carl  Elze,  Mr. 
Armitage  Brown,  and  various  other  commentators. 

Eleventh — Most  amazing  of  all. — That  Shakespeare 
did  not  write  "  Hamlet,"  and  was  not  "  The  Noverint " 
railed  at  and  assailed  in  the  preface  to  Menaphon  by 
Nash?  That  the  fact  that  he  knew  a  great  deal  of  law 
accurately,  rests  on  no  better  authority  than  that  he 
worked  as  a  compositor  in  a  printer's  office  (Vautrolliers), 
and  may  be  thus  explained.  "  In  view  of  his  general 
quickness  of  apprehension,  his  accurate  use  of  legal  terms, 
which  deserves  all  the  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  it, 
may  be  attributable  in  part  to  his  observation  of  the  many 
legal  processes  in  which  his  father  was  engaged,  and  in 
part  to  early  intercourse  with  members  of  the  Inns  of 
Court."  This  explanation  from  the  Dictionary  of  Bio- 
graphy is  thus  varied  in  the  more  recent  Life  :  — That  the 
Poet's  accurate  and  profound  knowledge  of  law  (presum- 
ably this  is  sarcasm),  was  acquired  by  his  being  in  a  law- 
yer's office,  is  outside  the  pale  of  reason,  and  that  his  ac- 
curate use  of  legal  terms  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  his 
observation  of  the  many  legal  processes  in  which  his  father 
was  involved. 

These  propositions  are  really  equivalent  in  absurdity, 
to  a  suggestion  that  Beethoven  acquired  his  mastery  in 
harmony,  by  listening  to  the  music  of  Handel  on  barrel 
organs,  and  by  conversing  with  the  noble  foreigners  pre- 
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siding  over  these  melodious  instruments.  In  this  species 
of  original  commentary,  Mr.  Lee  presents  himself  as 
an  object  lesson  of  no  common  kind.  He  is 
undoubtedly  endowed  with  "  general  quickness  of 
apprehension,"  he  has  no  doubt  had  early  "  intercourse 
with  members  of  the  Inns  of  Court,"  yet  in  the  course  of  a 
brief  reference  to  the  Poet's  early  poaching  exploit,  and 
the  law  therein  involved,  he  displays  ignorance  of  the  tech- 
nical phrases  of  law  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  lawyer 
shudder.  He  says  in  reference  to  the  statute  concerning 
game  offences,  which  he  cites  correctly,*  "  Shakespeare 
robbed  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park  and  stole  his  deer,"  now 
in  1585,  a  man  could  no  more  rob  a  park  or  steal  deer 
than  he  could  swill  beef  or  munch  beer,  swim  on  dry  land, 
or  walk  on  the  sea.  He  could  only  accomplish  the  feat 
as  a  Cockney  could  'eat  a  flat  iron.  Deer  could  not  be 
stolen  ;  they  were,  as  lawyers  would  say,  not  the  subjects 
of  larceny.  Robbery  is  a  violent  taking  from  the  per- 
son, putting  the  person  robbed  in  fear.  A  park  is  not  a 
person,  and  could  not  be  put  in  fear.  In  the  same  con- 
junction he  misuses  the  term  process.  So  much  for  his 
discriminative  reasoning  in  this  matter. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  of  the  supposed  biographic 
facts  recorded  or  indexed  by  Mr.  Lee  are  of  varying  signifi- 
cance, and  will  assume  a  differing  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  even  Shakespearian  experts.  Personally,  the  sugges- 
tion that  Shakespeare  was  a  butcher's  apprentice,  or  that 
his  father  was  a  butcher,  or  that  he  began  life  by  holding 
horses,  or  taking  them  in  to  bait,  is  of  no  moment  whatever 
as  an  imputation  on  his  lowly  origin,  but  is  of  imminent 
value  and  importance  in  enabling  us  to  understand  how 
he  acquired  his  art.  Mr.  Lee  and  Dr.  Brandes  would  have 

*  As  the  5  of  Eliz.,  Cap.  21.    The  Statute  does  not  suggest  that  poaching 
-was  a  felony,  or  use  the  word  steal. 
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us  believe  that  he  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year  before 
he  commenced  to  write  ;  or  received  any  monitions  from 
his  own  genius,  which  you  may  concede  if  you  will. 
It  was  then,  the  pseudo  biographers  following  Farmer 
and  Malone,  would  have  us  assume  that  he  first  began 
to  compose  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  And  that  at  this  mature  age  he  proceeded  to 
turn  his  attention  to  amatory  stories,  like  "  Love's  Labour 
Lost,"  !<  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  and  the 
"  Comedy  of  Errors,"  and  also  to  assist  Marlowe,  who 
died  in  June,  1 593,  with  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  and  "  The 
Taming  of  a  Shrew,"  as  well  as  "Edward  the  Third."  And 
yet  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  as- 
signed to  the  Bard  by  his  editors,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Lee  and 
the  date  1592,  was  played  in  or  before  1589,  and  that  a 
play  called  "  Hamlet,"  after  the  Poet's  first  and  only  son, 
—whose  name,  like  his  godfather's,  was  written  in- 
differently as  Hamnet  or  Hamlet,  not  Anileth  be  it 
noted — was  then  in  existence,  and  was  ascribed  to  a 
"  Noverint,"  which,  judging  from  the  technical  legal 
phraseology  of  the  hero  the  Poet  certainly  was.  What 
do  you  say  to  Hamlet's  speech  in  apostrophising  Yorick's 
skull  as  that  of  a  lawyer? 

•'  Where  be  his  quiddities  now,  his  quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures, 
and  his  tricks?  Why  does  he  suffer  this  rude  knave  now  to  knock 
him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel,  and  will  not  tell  him  of 
his  action  of  battery?  Humph!  This  fellow  might  be  in's  time  a 
great  buyer  of  land,  with  his  statutes,  his  recognisances,  his  fines, 
his  double  vouchers,  his  recoveries ;  is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines, 
and  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries,  to  have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fine 
dirt?  will  his  vouchers  vouch  him  no  more  of  his  purchases,  and 
double  ones  too,  than  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  pair  of  in- 
dentures? " 

Was  not  the  man  who  uttered  such  a  jargon  of  obscure 
and  technical  conveyancing  terms  properly  described  as 
a  "  Noverint  ?"  and  yet  this  most  obvious  allusion  has 
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been  set  aside,  because  Malone  said  he  did  not  write  until 
1591,  and  that  Kyd  was  probably  the  Noverint,  and 
Shiells  declared  he  was  holding  horses.  It  is  really  time 
such  folly  was  discarded.  Let  me,  at  the  risk  of  being 
tedious,  give  you  on  the  point  the  oft-recited  words  of 
Nash,  from  the  preface  to  Menaphon  in  1589,  which  Mr. 
Lee  so  cavalierly  disregards : 

"  I  will  turn  back  to  my  first  studies  of  delight,  and  talk  a  little 
in  friendship  with  a  few  of  our  trivial  translators.  It  is  a  common 
practice  now-a-days,  amongst  a  sort  of  shifting  companions  that  run 
through  every  art  and  thrive  by  none,  to  leave  the  trade  of 
"  Noverint,"  whereto  they  were  born,  and  busy  themselves  with  the 
endeavours  of  art  thai  could  scarcely  Latinize  their  neck  verse  if 
they  should  have  need  ;  yet  English  Seneca,  read  by  candle  light, 
yields  many  good  sentences  as  blood  is  a  beggar,  and  so  forth ; 
and  if  you  treat  him  fair,  in  a  frosty  morning,  he  will  afford  you 
whole  Hamlets ;  I  should  say  handfuls  of  tragical  speeches.  But 
O  grief!  Tempus  edax  rerum — what  is  that  will  last  always?  The 
sea  exhaled  by  drops  will  in  continuance  be  dry  ;  and  Seneca,  let 
blood  line  by  line,  and  page  by  page,  at  length  must  needs  die  to 
our  stage." 

Lord  Campbell  says  the  innuendo  here  is,  that  the  said 
William  Shakespeare  had  been  an  attorney's  clerk,  or 
bred  an  Attorney.  This  might  naturally  be,  judging  from 
the  legal  phraseology  recklessly  scattered  up  and  down 
in  the  play,  but  it  might  be  a  false  conclusion  from  the 
facts,  although  the  facts  are  there,  and  why  should  they 
be  denied,  and  might  merely  imply  from  his  misuse  and 
abuse  of  law  phrases  such  a  form  of  training. 

Further,  the  same  dignitary,  a  Chief  Justice,  Jud^e  of 
Appeal,  and  Lord  Chancellor,  has  said,  "  While  Novelists 
and  Dramatists  are  constantly  making  mistakes  as 
to  the  laws  of  marriage,  of  wills,  and  of  in- 
heritance to  Shakespeare's  law,  lavishly  as  he  pro- 
pounded it,  there  can  be  neither  demurrer,  nor  bill  of 
exceptions,  nor  writ  of  error."  Can  there  be  stronger 
testimony  than  this?  Mr.  Rushton,  a  Lancashire  man  and 
a  practicing  Barrister,  in  effect,  half  a  century  ago  finally 
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disposed  of  the  matter.  He  proved  to  any  person  capable 
of  reasoning  who  would  read,  that  no  one  but  a  kiwyer 
and  a  skillfully  trained  lawyer  too,  could  possibly  have 
resorted  to  the  same  legal  allusions  and  references  with 
impunity.  He  has  published  several  pamphlets  since,  all 
illustrating  and  confirming  the  position  he  took  up  in  1 848. 
Throughout  Shakespeare's  earlier  plays  and  poems,  legal 
phrases  obtrude  themselves  to  deformity.  Sir  John 
Davies,  afterwards  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  in  nine 
gulling  sonnets  ridiculed  presumably  in  two  of  the  nine, 
one  being  directed  against  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  Poet's 
or  Novennt's  inveterate  affectation  or  infirmity.  In  sonnet 
8,  he  appears  to  burlesque  Shakespeare's  sonnet  87,  and 
in  the  8th,  the  26th  of  the  same  author  so  satirised. 

The  thesis  that  William  Shakespeare,  and  not  Thomas 
Kyd,  was  the  original  author  of  Hamlet  and  the 
Noverint,  and  that  that  tragedy  was  produced  originally 
in  1589  and  not  in  1596,  as  Malone  and  Farmer  and 
Halliwell  Phillips  have  suggested,  is  too  long  to  be  dealt 
with  fully  here.  It  is  also  too  important  to  be  treated 
incidentally,  as  it  throws  so  much  light  on  Shakespeare's 
early  authorship,  his  collaboration  with  Marlowe,  his  indebt- 
edness to  that  dramatist,  his  teacher  and  "art  master,"  to  be 
passed  over  lightly.  The  attacks  of  the  poet's  jealous 
rival,  Robert  Greene,  in  "  Perimides,"  "  Menaphon,"  and 
subsequent  pamphlets,  aimed  at  Marlowe  and  his  novice 
and  pupil,  W.  Shakespeare,  all  go  to  establish  the  identity 
of  the  national  poet  with  the  Noverint  Mr.  Lee's  flimsy 
suggestion  that  the  father  of  Thomas  Kyd  was  a  scrivener 
to  bolster  up  Malone's  reckless  surmise  and  sustain  him, 
affords  little  help  in  trying  to  understand  how  the  poet 
knew  so  much  law,  accurately,  and  as  an  expert,  as  is 
conceded  by  the  very  highest  legal  authorities,  and  as 
could  be  amply  illustrated  by  a  volume  of  citations. 
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The  poet,  moreover,  is  not  only  obnoxious  to  the 
sarcasm  of  being  a  "Noverint"  in  Hamlet,  but  of  being  also, 
as  has  never  been  pointed  out,  open  to  the  rebuke  of  bor- 
rowing from  Seneca  in  that  tragedy,  more  than  in  any 
other,  or  indeed  in  all  his  early  works.  The  appearance 
of  Hamlet's  father  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,  in  complete 
armour,  his  sepulchral  monitor  to  swear  from  beneath 
the  ground,  the  references  to  Ossa  and  Pelion,  the  Hyr- 
canian  beast,  and  the  coward  peasant  slave  of  Hamlet, 
are  all  derived  from  Seneca. 

But  these  and  similar  matters  may  be  dealt  with  on 
another  occasion,  or  in  treating  Dr.  Brandes'  life.  For 
the  present  there  has  been  such  a  chorus  of  eulogistic 
praise  in  reference  to  Mr.  Lee,  that  no  further  words  of 
admiration,  however  deserved,  seem  necessary.  He  has 
been  crowned  by  acclaim  by  the  English  Academy,  and 
it  may  seem  captious  even  to  draw  attention  to  his  serious 
blunders,  but  I  have  thought  it  fit  that  Manchester  should 
exhibit  its  knowledge  that  it  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters, 
even  while  most  apprehensive  of  what  is  striking  and 
brilliant. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  ASPHODEL. 
By  THOMAS  KAY. 

I  LOVE  the  sweet  brook  near  the  end  of  the  dell 
Where  the  branches  together  entwine 

Round  the  cot  where  the  lady  I  loved  did  dwell 
Embosomed  in  eglantine. 

Tis  there  where  the  cystus  and  asphodel  grow, 

The  flowers  of  spring-time  and  love, 

The  sweet  rose  of  hope  and  the  dull  star  of  woe 
Enriched  by  the  sun  from  above. 

O  ye  cystus  and  asphodel, 
And  the  lady  I  lov'd  so  well, 
'Tis  sad  here  to  part 
With  ruth  in  my  heart 
From  the  Valley  of  Asphodel. 

The  brooklet  is  lost  in  the  soft  silver  sand, 

The  flowers  are  withered  and  past, 

But  the  water  enriches  the  roots  in  the  land 

And  the  fruits  o'er  the  valley  are  cast 

The  dull  thorns  of  hope  and  the  brown  blades  of  woe 

Lie  prone  to  the  earth  as  if  dead, 

I  scatter  the  ashes  of  love  to  and  fro 

And  hallow  decay  in  its  bed 

O  ye  cystus  and  asphodel, 

And  the  lady  I  lov'd  so  well, 

'Tis  sad  here  to  part 

With  ruth  in  my  heart 

From  the  Valley  of  Asphodel. 


I 
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BY  GEORGE  MILNER. 
journey  to  Donegal  had  been  for  a  considerable 

period  under  contemplation,  and  was  made  ulti- 
mately under  conditions  which  were  extremely  favour- 
able. The  "  Parson,"  who  was  our  friendly  and  philosophic 
guide,  took  all  preliminary  trouble  off  our  hands.  Relying 
on  the  experience  of  many  previous  visits,  he  sketched 
our  route,  fixed  our  inns,  and  determined  our  mode  of  con- 
veyance. It  was  he,  also,  who  told  us  that  May  was  the 
best  month  for  Ireland.  In  this  opinion  he  was  right.  The 
weather  was  good,  and  the  places  of  resort  were  not 
crowded  as  they  may  be  in  the  orthodox  season.  The 
route  by  Fleetwood  and  Belfast  was  adopted,  and  we  left 
Manchester  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The 
mercurial  holiday  temper  ran  very  high,  and  we  were  not 
disconcerted  when,  at  some  intermediate  station,  there  was 
an  incursion  of  Irish  drovers  which  filled  our  carriage  to 
overflowing.  They  were  rough  fellows,  but  not  a  bad  sort, 
and  entertained  us  for  the  rest  of  the  railway  ride 
with  soogs  innocently  erotic  and  not  quite  innocently 
seditious.  The  tobaccos  they  smoked  were  not  so  mild 
as  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie's  "  Arcadia  mixture,"  but  one  of  the 
men  declared  that  he  had  in  his  mouth  the  best  pipe  in 
all  England,  or  in  "  Ould  Ireland  either,"  and  offered  to 
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bet  on  the  subject.  Finally  he  insisted  that  each  of  us 
should  have  a  pull  at  this  precious  calumet.  The  parson's 
democratic  courtesy  induced  him  to  comply,  but  the  rest  of 
us  escaped  the  infliction  by  vigorous  protestations  of  com- 
plete confidence  in  his  sound  judgment  in  the  matter  of 
pipes.  After  passing  through  that  strange  agglomeration 
of  staircases  and  winding  galleries  which  leads  you  on  to 
the  Fleetwood  Pier,  and  which,  when  seen  at  night,  always 
reminds  me  of  one  of  Fuseli's  mad  pictorial  dreams,  we 
found  ourselves  on  board  the  "  Duke  of  York."  It  was  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  see  in  the  dining  saloon  an  open  coal- 
fire,  around  which  we  could  sit  after  our  midnight  meal. 
We  wound  up  with  a  promenade  on  deck  under  a  clear 
vault  of  stars,  but  the  salt  air  was  chilly,  and  we  thought 
it  wiser  to  turn  in  for  the  night.  We  were  not  long  in  our 
berths,  for  the  boat  was  in  Belfast  at  dawn.  We  break- 
fasted on  board,  and  drove  to  the  railway  station  before 
the  town  was  half  awake.  Now  a  city  lying  in  unbroken 
slumber  may  be  a  fine  thing,  as  Wordsworth  knew,  but 
a  city  taking  down  its  shutters  is  a  doleful  sight,  and  one 
which  the  traveller  who  wishes  to  retain  only  cheerful  im- 
pressions had  better  avoid. 

At  8  o'clock  we  left  by  train  for  Londonderry.  A  tour 
in  Ireland  has  some  of  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel. 
The  country  has  a  character  of  its  own,  and  that  character 
makes  it  unlike  England.  The  general  impression  is  one  of 
softness,  and  of  landscape  suffused  with  sunny  mist.  The 
district  through  which  we  passed  at  first  was  flat  and  green, 
but  surrounded  in  the  distance  by  low  purple  hills.  The 
morning  was  fine ;  the  sky,  hazy  below,  but  blue  above, 
and  chequered  with  half-formed  white  cirrus  clouds.  The 
primroses  were  numerous  on  the  grassy  hedge-banks,  and 
there  was  some  rich  gold  of  gorse.  Neat  white  cottages, 
with  clumps  of  willows,  were  frequent.  The  trees  were 
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nowhere  large.  We  passed  Antrim  and  its  grey  Round 
Tower,  and  Coleraine  with  its  reminiscences  of  the  immor- 
tal "  Kitty,"  and  then  came  upon  our  first  piece  of  really  fine 
scenery— -a  glimpse  of  Loch  Foyle,  with  bold  rocks,  and 
sand-dunes  of  brilliant  amber,  and  the  most  exquisite  blue- 
green  water,  in  full  sunlight  Then  came  Limavaddy 
and  inevitable  recollections  of  Thackeray's  song: 

Beauty  is  not  rare 

In    the    land    of    Paddy, 
Fair  beyond   compare 

Is  Peg  of  Limavaddy. 
And   till   I    expire 

Or  till  I  grow  mad,  I 
Will   sing  unto  my  lyre 

Peg   of    Limavaddy. 

After  passing  Limavaddy  there  was  a  great  blaze  of 
gorse  on  the  sea-banks  and  willows  everywhere  We 
reached  Londonderry  before  noon.  The  Maiden  City  has 
been  greatly  praised,  I  think  over-praised.  I  would  not 
advise  the  traveller  to  linger  there.  We  walked  round  the 
famous  walls,  saw  the  Cathedral  and  Walker's  monu- 
mental pillar,  but  to  me  there  was  not  much  of  either 
interest  or  beauty  in  the  city.  The  central  part  has  some 
fair  shops  and  seems  prosperous,  but  elsewhere  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  squalor.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  on  by 
train  to  Buncrana — a  sweet-sounding  name,  as  many  of 
the  Irish  names  ini  Donegal  are.  The  hotel  is  a  golfer's 
resort,  and  is  clean  and  airy.  It  stands  on  the  shore  of 
Lough  Swilly — a  salt  lough — and  the  sands  are  immedi- 
ately beneath  it.  On  these  we  wandered  slowly  about, 
and  began  to  feel  the  characteristic  charm  of  Irish  scenery. 
The  sun  was  sinking  and  a  soft  wind  sighed  from  the  west. 
The  hills  are  not  very  lofty  and  are  rounded,  but 
they  are  varied  in  form.  A  silvery  haze  was  over  them, 
and  the  water  at  our  feet,  though  edged  with  black  rocks, 
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was  silvery  also.  We  had  a  big  fire  made  in  the  smoke - 
roomv  and  sat  there  watching  the  twilight  through  the 
window.  The  hills  were  still  seen  behind  a  transparent 
veil  of  mist,  a  purple-grey  bank  of  cloud,  behind  which 
the  sun  had  sunk,  lay  across  the  west ;  above  it  came  a 
reach  of  amber,  and  then  grey-blue.  The  water  of  the 
lough  was  a  bright  opal,  but  the  rocky  shore  was  an  intense 
black. 

The  next  day  we  made  for  Rosapenna,  where  we  had 
fixed  our  headquarters  for  the  week-end.  Buncrana 
looked  bright  and  cheerful  in  the  morning — or  rather  we 
should  say  the  little  settlement  near  the  inn,  consisting 
of  the  coastguard's  house,  a  small  lighthouse,  and  six  or 
eight  cottages  all  spotlessly  white.  The  town  is  not  seen 
from  that  point,  and  it  is  better  not.  A  short  railway 
journey  brought  us  to  Parian,  where  we  were  to  get  a 
ferry-steamer  across  the  lough  to  Rathmullen.  The  train 
was  going  on  to  Londonderry,  and  semed  to  carry  many 
people  of  the  country,  bent  on  marketing  or  holiday.  We 
heard  a  great  six-foot  Irishman  of  splendid  physique  calk 
out  with  characteristic  and  alliterative  wit  to  a  friend  in 
the  train  :  "  Ah,  begorra,  Mick,  if  I  had  a  claiie  shirt,  a 
shave,  an'  a  shillin',  I  could  go  to  Deny,  too."  We  waited 
long  for  the  steamer  but  our  waiting  had  no  weariness. 
We  went  down  on  to  the  sands,  and  while  Quince  and  the 
Parson  were  busy  with  the  camera  I  sat  in  an  old  boat 
for  an  hour  or  more  in  full  sunlight.  It  was  wise  idle- 
ness, and  I  absorbed  the  landscape  mentally  by  a  "  long 
exposure,"  not  as  by  a  "  snap-shot."  As  in  many  places  in 
Donegal,  the  sands  are  curiously  varied  in  colour- 
here  white  as  snow,  the  result  of  finely  powdered  shells, 
there  amber  and  brown  with  black  rock  and  brilliant 
green  weed.  At  length  the  steamer  comes  up  to  the  little 
wooden  pier,  but  lingers  there  for  another  hour  with  a  fine 
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Irish  disregard  of  time  and  its  tables.  She  carries  a 
miscellaneous  cargo — bags  of  flour,  boxes  of  soap  and 
sugar,  fire-grates,  villainous  barbed  wire,  riddles,  long- 
handled  Irish  spades  and  forks,  mowing  machines,  and  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  cork  life-belts.  The  passengers 
are  as  varied  as  the  cargo,  ranging  from  a  blind  man  and 
his  dog,  ajnd  peasants  with  handkerchief  bundles,  to  a 
bishop  with  his  wife  and  daughter  and  a  goodly  array  of 
portmanteaus.  As  we  cross  towards  Rathmullen  we  feel 
that  we  are  in  an  enchanted  land.  Lough  Swilly  is  "  The 
Lake  of  Shadows,"  and  to-day  it  is  indeed  a  spectral 
lough.  Everything  is  enveloped  in  a  sweet  silvery 
mist,  soft  white  clouds  are  slowly  forming  in  the  north-west, 
white  villages  rise  and  disappear,  phainitom  fishing  boats 
glide  past,  there  are  no  sharp  edges  or  definite  forms, 
land  and  sea  are  both  as  aerial  as  the  sky,  and  the  only 
real  thing  is  the  steamer  with  its  labouring  strokes  and 
foaming  trail  of  water.  Rathmullen  struck  us  as  a  place 
where  a  pleasant  stay  might  be  made.  The  Pier  Hotel 
is  small  and  plain,  but  clean  and  cosy.  We  found  it 
capable  of  providing  a  sufficient  lunch.  The  chief  thing 
to  be  seen  is  the  ruined  Carmelite  Abbey.  Finding  the 
gate  locked  and  no  one  about,  we  had  already  entered  the 
grounds  by  climbing  a  low  wall,  when  the  custodian 
rushed  up  with  a  "  Fine  morning,  gentlemen,"  uttered  in 
a  tone  of  bitter  remonstrance  and  irony.  He  was  a  very 
ugly  old  man  with  a  stubby  black  beard.  The  Parson,  in 
his  most  dulcet  tones,  endeavoured  to  calm  him  down,  and 
in  doing  so  ventured  upon  a  sympathetic  allusion  to  the  in- 
firmities of  age.  This  made  matters  worse,  for  he  resented 
with  much  indignation  the  supposition  that  he  was  old. 
However,  when  he  saw,  as  he  himself  would  have  said, 
."  the  colour  of  our  money,"  and  knew  that  he  was  not 
going  to  be  defrauded  of  his  fee,  he  toned  down  with 
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remarkable  alacrity,  and  began  to  show  the  wonders  of  the 
place — the  grass-grown  graves,  the  broken  fonts,  the 
tottering  monuments,  the  tower  with  its  hosts  of  jackdaws, 
and  the  gnarled  and  ancient  trees — "  one  tree,"  as  he  said 
—in  picturesque  phrase,  with  a  touch  of  Milesian  felicity 
in  it — "  sitting  on  the  knees  of  another."  In  the  midst  of 
his  well-worn  oration  there  was  a  loud  cry,  and  our 
custodian  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  he  had  come, 
tumbling  over  the  wall  into  the  road.  When  we  went  to 
look  for  an  explanation  we  saw  him  careering  down  the 
hill  after  a  donkey  and  cart.  He  was  carrier  in  Rath- 
mullen  as  well  as  caretaker  of  the  Abbey,  and  the  two 
functions  had  clashed.  The  donkey,  tired  of  waiting  or 
wanting  a  frolic,  had  started  business  on  his  own  account, 
and  was  off  at  such  a  mad  pace  that  the  contents  of  the 
little  cart  were  flying  in  all  directions.  We  saw  the  cus- 
todian no  more,  and  were  able  to  take  pictures  or  moralise 
among  the  tombs,  or  recall  the  romantic  legends  and 
Elizabethan  history  of  Rathmullen  at  our  own  sweet 
will. 

From  Rathmullen  to  Rosapenma  we  made  our  first  stage 
in  an  Irish  jaunting-car.  It  is  all  very  well  in  congenial 
company  to  declare  in  song  that  your  name  is  Larry 
Doolan,  that  you  are  a  native  of  the  soil,  and  are  prepared 
to  furnish  a  day's  "  divarshun  "  by  a  long  series  of  delightful 
joultings,  but  in  my  opinion  the  boasted  machine  is  much 
better  to  sing  about  than  to  ride  in.  It  appears  to  have 
been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  largest 
amount  of  discomfort  in  the  smallest  possible  space.  The 
only  thing  that  can  recommend  it  is  its  lightness,  but  the 
Norwegian  stolkjahr  is  equally  light  and  ten  times  more 
comfortable.  After  some  practice  the  fear  that  you  may 
any  moment  be  pitched  into  the  ditch,  or  over  the  hedge 
opposite  to  you,  is  mitigated  but  never  wholly  disappears. 
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The  greatest  objection,  however,  is  that  you  can  only  see 
one  side  of  the  country  without  risk  of  dislocation,  for  you 
cannot  turn  round,  or  even  half  round,  as  in  other 
vehicles.  Of  course  I  am  speaking-  now  of  what  is  called 
the  "  inside  car,"  which  carries  four  persons  besides  the 
driver.  By  the  way  it  is  a  curious  example  of  Irish  ter- 
minology that  this  car,  in  which  you  sit  with  your  back  to 
the  centre  and  your  legs  outside,  is  called  an  "  inside  " 
car,  while  the  vehicle  constructed  on  the  English  pattern, 
where  your  legs  are  inside  in  a  sensible  manner,  is  called 
an  "  outside  "  car.  I  should  add  that  on  some  of  the  routes 
what  is  known  as  a  "  long  "  car  is  run.  This  is  a  kind  of 
waggonette,  and  is  well  adapted  for  public  use  or  for  a 
large  party.  The  distance  from  Rathmullen  to  Rosapenna 
is  eighteen  Irish  miles.  This  particular  distance  repeats 
itself  with  curious  frequency.  It  is  like  a  formula — eighteen 
Irish  miles  to  anywhere.  Our  road  ran  at  first  through  a 
rough,  wild,  and  unkempt  country,  with  scattered  pine 
woods  on  the  hill-sides.  The  gorse  was  very  abundant 
and  the  hedge-banks  were  full  of  flowers — violets,  wood- 
sorrel,  stellaria,  and  the  primrose  were  everywhere.  Of 
hyacinths  there  were  a  few,  and  the  blackthorn  was  in 
bloom.  We  pass  Milford  and  Carrigart  where  there  are 
conspicuous  churches  and  chapels,  and  a  few  new  stone 
houses.  Then,  as  we  descend  towards  the  shore,  we  see 
across  a  sandy  moorland  the  hotel  at  Rosapenna,  where 
we  were  to  spend  our  first  Sunday.  On  the  terrace  we 
catch  sight  of  a  familiar  figure.'  It  is  Greengorse  waving  an 
enthusiastic  welcome.  Our  friend  had  started  a  day 
later  than  the  rest  of  the  party  and  was  to  come  straight 
on  from  Derry  without  calling  at  Buncrana.  Now, 
although  Greengorse  takes  himself  seriously  as  an  infallible 
guide  and  cartographer,  the  betting  was  heavy  against  his 
reaching  Rosapenna  at  all  that  night.  We  were 
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therefore  both  humiliated  and   gladdened  when   we   saw 
that  he  had  actually  arrived  before  the  main  body. 

The  Rosapenna  Hotel  was  made  in  Norway  and  erected 
here  by  Lady  Leitrim.     It  stands  alone,  in  sight  of  the 
sea,  and  in  a  wilderness  of  sand  and  turf,  but  it  is  entirely 
delightful.     We  had  heard  much  in  praise  of  Rosapenna, 
and  were  in  no  sense  disappointed.     It  is  said  to  have  the 
finest   air   in   the   British   Islands,    and,   judging   from   my 
own  experience,  I  should  say  that  the  statement  is  true. 
It  lies  in  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  between  Mulroy  Bay 
and    Sheep    Haven,    both    of    which    are    inlets    of    the 
Atlantic.     The   coast  at  this  point  is  cut  up   and   inter- 
sected, as  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  by  an  almost 
bewildering   series   of  salt   loughs,   the   result   being   that 
Rosapenna   is   almost   surrounded   by   water,    though   the 
mountain    airs   blow   upon    it    from     the     south-west,    the 
Donegal  Highlands  lying  in   that  direction.      The  beach 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever  seen.     Standing 
in  a  small  bay  with  a  perfect  curve,  you  have  the  blue- 
green  waters  of  the  Atlantic  in  front  of  you.     The  sand  at 
your  feet  is,  in  places,  as  white  as  snow,  in  others  it  is 
richly  coloured,  and  the  green,  flowery  turf  runs  down  into 
it     Behind  are  the  faint  purple  hills,  and,  as  a  foil  to  the 
delicate  beauty  of  the  shore,  there  are  at  certain  points 
deep  and  wide  gullies  of  black  rock  like  those  which  are 
so  common  on  the  coast  of  Anglesey.     At  sunset  a  golden 
haze   transfigures   the  whole  scene,   and  far   away   across 
Sheep  Haven  the  great  buttress  of  Horn  Head,  against 
the   outside  of  which   the  wild   Atlantic  rollers   are   ever 
beating,  is  tinged  with  faint  rose.     It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  this  picture   of  Rosapenna  had  magnificent  weather 
for  its  background.     I  heard  of  a  lady  who,  coming  there 
in  the  evening  of  a  wet  and  stormy  day,  was  found,  next 
morning  in   tears,  oppressed   by  the  appearance   of  what 
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seemed  to  her  a  wilderness  of  desolation,  and  fled 
before  breakfast 

I  have  said  that  Rosapenna  Hotel  was  made  in  Norway. 
It*  resemblance  to  the  inns  of  that  country  is  so  close  that 
I  often  thought  myself  travelling  again  in  "  Gamle  Norge." 
It  is  constructed  entirely  of  polished  pine  wood,  and  is 
exquisitely  clean.  The  bedrooms  are  small  but  airy,  and 
have  French  windows  and  balconies.  Locks  and  latches 
and  all  the  iron  fittings  are  of  the  Norwegian  pattern. 
There  is  a  good  smoke-room  and  a  terraced  verandah 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  I  may  add 
a  word  here  about  the  Donegal  hotels  generally.  I  am 
often  asked,  "  Can  you  get  a  really  clean  hotel  there,  and 
is  it  a  place  where  ladies  may  travel  with  comfort?"  My 
answer  is  "  Yes."  We  came  upon  no  hotels  which  were  not 
good,  even  if  they  were  plain,  and  some,  like  that  at  Rosa- 
penna, were  even  luxurious.  Of  course,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered we  had  a  good  guide  who  knew  where  these  hotels 
were.  This  much,  however,  is  certain,  English  people  need 
not  now  be  afraid  of  travelling  in  North-western  Donegal. 

Sunday,  with  a  south-east  wind,  brought  no  change  in 
the  perfect  weather  which  we  had  enjoyed  all  along. 
Quince  and  the  Parson  went  off  to  Carrigart  to  be  present 
.at  mass  in  the  fine  Catholic  chapel  there.  Greengorse 
and  I  had  a  litany  of  our  own  am  the  turf-covered  hills 
-overlcokmg  the  beautiful  bay  of  Mulroy,  with  its  shadowy 
blue  water  and  its  pink  sands.  Everywhere  around  us 
were  great  primroses  and  tiny  violets.  The  white  cabins 
in  the  distance  seemed  to  sleep  in  the  sunshine,  and  the 
note  of  the  whole  landscape  was — peace,  warmth,  and 
sweetness. 

From  Rosapenna  to  Dunfanaghy  by  land  is  (as  usual) 
eighteen  Irish  miles.  Our  landlord  suggested  that  we  should 
Across  the  Sheep  Haven  in  a  boat,  a  sail  of  some  eight  or 
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ten  miles.  The  boat  had  to  be  brought  up  in  a  particular 
creek  ,and  we  had  some  slippery  scrambling  over  the  rocks 
to  get  down  to  it.  It  was  a  big  new  boat,  with  sails  and 
two  very  loog  oars.  The  craft  was  manned  by  a  tall 
fellow  about  sixty  and  two  lads — Pat  and  Willie.  The 
man  had  a  really  fine  face.  It  was  indeed  so  like  that 
of  John  Henry  Newman  that  it  was  quite  natural  to  call 
him  "  The  Cardinal."  All  three  were  bare-legged  and 
bare-footed,  and  the  Cardinal  was  as  nimble  as  a  cat. 
He  had  an  excited  Celtic  speech  and  manner  which  made 
us  rather  doubt  the  quality  of  his  seamanship.  He  proved 
to  be  all  right,  however.  At  first  the  boys  pulled,  the 
Cardinal  shrieking  alternately,  "  Pull,  Pat ;  pull,  Willie  ; 
pull,  boys,  pull!"  Then  with  a  great  bound  he  sprang 
from  the  stern  of  the  boat  to  the  middle,  shook  out  the 
big  sail,  and  sent  us  with  a  great  swirl  into  the  open 
water.  Xow  for  the  first  time  we  see  the  intense,  deep 
blue  of  the  Atlantic — not  the  Mediterranean  blue,  but 
the  Atlantic  blue,  two  different  things.  To  the  south 
are  the  islands  and  headlands  and  the  dim  outline  of 
Muckish  ;  to  the  north  is  the  open  sea,  and  ahead  of  us, 
to  the  west,  is  Dunfanaghy,  with  its  low-lying  spires  and 
houses.  But  how  are  we  to  land  ?  A  long  sand  bank 
stretches  across  and  seems  impassable.  We  try  it,  and 
have  to  come  back.  The  Cardinal  is  in  a  state  of  wild 
excitement,  and  cries  out,  "  Pull,  Pat,  pull,  you  divil !"  We 
wonder  what  is  going  to  be  done.  The  flank  movement 
was  taken  partly  to  let  the  tide  rise  a  little,  and  partly 
to  get  the  impetus  of  the  big  blue  waters.  Then  we 
turn,  and  racing  with  the  waves  find  ourselves  over  the 
bar  and  in  an  unsuspected  channel  beneath  the  rocks. 
Along  this  we  get  pretty  near  to  the  village,  and  beach 
the  boat  on  the  sands.  Here  we  came  across  the  Irish 
"  curragh."  The  "  curragh  "  is  a  kind  of  enlarged  coracle 
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made  of  a  slender  frame-work  of  wood  and  covered  with 
black  tarpaulin.  As  you  see  them  from  a  distance  lying 
bottom  upward  on  the  sands  they  look  like  great  black- 
beetles,  but  it  is  a  stranger  sight  still  when  a  man  comes 
walking  toward  you  with  a  curragh  on  his  back — they 
are  carried  about  in  this  way  easily — his  head  and  the 
upper  part  of  his  body  being  hidden  in  the  boat  and 
only  his  legs  visible.  On  the  water  they  must  be  difficult 
to  manage  and  not  without  danger.  They  are  never 
entered  except  with  bare  feet.  A  man  with  his  shoes  on 
would  go  through  the  canvas  at  once.  Yet  before  the 
Congested  Districts  'Board  by  its  beneficent  help  enabled 
the  fishermen  to  obtain  the  well-built  vessels  which  they 
now  possess  this  was  the  only  kind  of  boat  in  use  along 
the  whole  coast 

From  Dunfanaghy — a  village  of  the  usual  pattern- 
one  long  street  of  low  houses — we  visited  Horn  Head, 
going  four  miles  by  car  and  another  two  miles  by  rough 
walking  over  bog  and  heather.  Horn  Head  is  the  ter- 
mination of  a  noble  line  of  cliffs,  many  miles  in  extent. 
From  the  summit  to  the  sea  it  is  a  sheer  precipice  of  626 
feet.  It  is  the  largest  breeding  place  for  sea  birds  in 
Ireland.  The  gullies  which  have  been  formed  in  the 
line  of  cliffs  are  magnificent.  We  climbed  to  the  summit  of 
the  Head — which  actually  curves  over  like  a  horn — by 
a  sloping  plateau  covered  with  green  moss  which  looks 
as  if  it  might  dip  down  as  a  loose  carpet  would.  On  a  ledge 
of  rock,  not  far  from  the  highest  point,  we  could  see 
large  tufts  of  primroses  growing  where  no  hand  could  ever 
reach  them,  and  far  below  in  the  dizzy  depth  the 
"wrinkled  sea  "  in  bands  of  blue  and  purple.  We  returned 
by  another  way,  keeping  near  the  coast  and  coming  in 
sight  of  many  great  cliffs  scarcely  inferior  in  grandeur 
to  the  Horn  itself.  It  was  an  exhausting  scramble  over 
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quaking  bog  and  bristling  heather  and  treacherous  stone 
walls>  but  at  length  we  rejoined  our  car,  which  was  wait- 
ing for  us  in  the  road.  Our  inn  at  Dunfanaghy  was  the 
Stewart  Arms — homely  but  clean,  and  with  good  bed- 
rooms. 

From  Dunfanaghy  we  drove  to  Gartan — again  eighteen 
Irish  miles.  It  is  a  fine  drive,  although  through  a  somewhat 
desolate  country.  From  the  road  we  had  good  views  of 
Tory  Island — a  long,  narrow  strip  of  rock.  On  this  journey 
we  see  what  the  Donegal  Highlands  are  like— bare  and 
savage  in  aspect,  not  beautiful  except  in  minor  details, 
and  not  often  grand.  Muckish  which  has  been  over- 
praised, is  an  immense  bastion  with  steep  screes  and  a 
curious  whiteness.  There  are  few  peaks  or  picturesque 
chasms,  and  the  general  colour  of  the  district  as  we  saw 
it  was  a  dull  grey  and  wanting  the  usual  aerial  effect.  In 
some  places  there  were  more  ruined  cottages  than  in- 
habited ones,  and  the  children  always  fled  at  our  approach. 
After  a  long  drive  over  what  seemed  like  a  great  strath 
we  dropped  suddenly  into  a  cultivated  region,  with  better 
cottages,  gardens,  trees,  primrose  banks,  and  lambs  sport- 
ing in  the  fields,  and  so  to  Gartan  Lough.  At  Gartan 
Columba,  the  famous  missionary  saint,  was  born.  It  is 
said  he  was  of  royal  blood.  Seventy-seven  ye;irs  after, 
he  died  at  midnight  before  the  high  altar  in  his  own 
cathedral  at  lona.  We  visited  St.  Columb's  Chapel  and 
the  Holy  Well,  where  the  sick  still  come  seeking  a  miracu- 
lous cure.  The  rocky  walls  are  hung  round  with  rosaries 
and  pathetic  bits  of  cloth  as  votive  offerings.  Our  rest- 
ing place  for  the  night  was  at  the  St.  Columb's  Hotel. 
This  is  a  charming  retreat  kept  by  an  Irish  gentlewoman 
— Mrs.  Herbert  Johnston.  It  stands  in  its  own  grounds, 
and  has  all  the  style,  and  quiet,  and  hospitable  manner 
of  a  private  country  mansion.  After  dinner  we  strolled 
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down  to  the  Lough,  a  broken  stretch  of  inland  water,  which 
has  about  it  what  is  often,  and  not  inaptly,  called  a  pleasing 
melancholy. 

The  next  morning  we  drove  through  the  grounds  of 
Belleville,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Johnston's  sister.  I  have 
never  seen  anywhere  such  a  profusion  of  gold-coloured 
moss.  Every  tree  and  wall  was  covered  with  it.  Of 
course,  this  means  a  humid  climate.  The  flowers,  too,  were 
as  plentiful  as  the  moss — primroses,  herb  robert,  violets, 
and  wild  strawberries.  Leaving  this  woodland  district,  we 
come  again  to  a  wild,  open  country ;  but,  unlike  those  of 
yesterday,  the  mountains  are  now  really  picturesque  in  form. 
We  get  a  fine  glimpse  of  Loch  Veagh — another  inland 
lough — in  a  charming  mist,  then  pass  Lough  Barra  and 
through  an  improving  country  to  Ducharry.  Here  we 
pause  at  a  small  "  public  "  kept  by  Patrick  O'Donnell.  On 
his  sign  Patrick  has  put  two  large  "  marks  of  admiration  " 
after  his  name.  Probably  they  are  intended  to  indicate 
O'Donnell's  opinion  of  himself.  He  is  a  decent,  striving 
fellow,  however,  and  gave  us  a  good  lunch  of  ham  and 
eggs,  with  cheese.  On  again  in  the  car,  now  through  a 
dreary  region  of  deep  bog  and  white  stone,  and  down 
at  last  into  Glenties.  At  the  end  of  the.  usual  long  street 
we  come  to  "  O'Donoell's  Hotel  " — another  O'Donnell — a 
good  second-class  commercial  house,  with  a  landlady  of 
immense  proportions,  and  a  quaint  old  "  boots "  worthy 
of  Dickens.  In  the  visitors'  book  there  is  a  paragraph 
from  the  "  Whitehall  Review "  of  August,  1 897,  which 
runs  thus :  "  At  Glenties  Mr.  Pat  O'Donnell  will  .welcome 
you  with  a  smile,  excellent  salmon,  mountain  mutton,  and 
the  best  '  wine  of  the  country '  in  the  district."  The 
country  round  Glenties,  though  not  striking,  has  a  pleasant 
rural  aspect.  In  the  wooded  lanes  we  came  upon  many 
beautiful  children  of  the  true  Irish  type,  with  long  dark 
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hair  and  lovely  eyes.  Unlike  the  children  among  the 
hills,  they  showed  no  fear  of  strangers.  In  the  town  there 
is  a  large  but  unadorned  church  with  three  altars,  and  a 
belfry  tower  standing  apart  from  the  main  building.  An 
announcement  on  the  walls  of  the  principal  street,  that 
an  "  Industrial  Show  "  would  be  held  in  August  gave  us 
an  idea  of  what  the  district  was  like.  Among  the  exhibits 
were  to  be  included  "  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  poultry,  eggs, 
butter,  honey,  hosiery,  homespun,  and  embroidery." 

The  next   day  we  drove   to  Ardara.     It  is  Ascension 
Day,  and  we  meet  many  groups  on  the  road  making  their 
way  to  Glenties  for  service.     The  young  girls  are  generally 
very    handsome.      All    have    their   heads    uncovered    and 
.are  barefooted  but  carry  their  shoes  in  their  hands.     They 
will  put  them  on  when  they  reach  the  town.     We  turn 
off  the  road  a  little  to  Kilcluny  in  order  to  photograph 
the  great  Cromlech  there.     Then  to  Narin,  where  there  is 
.a  small  inn  and  shop  combined  in  a  manner  common  in 
Irish   villages.      We  had   refreshment   here,    and   lodging 
•could  have  been  obtained.     At  Narin  we  touch  the  coast 
.again,  and  are  in  a  beautiful  country  where  it  would  be 
wise  to  linger.     Off  the  coast  is  the  island  of  Innish  Keel. 
At  low  tide  it  may  be  reached  across  the  sands.    We  drive 
•over  to  see  the  ruined  chapel  which  stands  on  the  island. 
It  being  a  holiday  there  are  many  groups  of  men  and  girls 
making  the  same  pilgrimage  as  ourselves.   The  ruins  consist 
•of  an  ancient  chapel  and  what  was  probably  a  monastery. 
In  the  burial  ground  modern  graves  are  strangely  mixed 
with  very  ancient  ones.     Some  of  the  epitaphs  are  curious. 
One    runs    thus: — "To-    memory    of    one     Diver,"    and 
.another  contains  the  following  as  its  final  clause  :    "  May 
he   rest  in   pace."      Is    this    Latin   or   Irish?      We    return 
-quickly  to  escape  the  incoming  tide,  and  then  have  one 
'of  the  most  exquisite  views  of  the  whole  journey.     The 
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•deep  violet  sea  is  seen  between  the  island  and  the  main- 
land, turning  to  vivid  green  inshore^  and  breaking  upon  a 
beach  of  pink  sand.  I  have  often  wondered  what  "  ruined 
chapel"  was  the  original  of  William  Allingham's  ex- 
quisite poem.  I  believe  I  found  it  at  Innish  Keel.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Allingham  was  a  Donegal  man, 
born  in  Ballyshannon.  I  venture  to  quote  the  first  two 
verses : 

By  the   shore,   a  plot  of  ground 
Clips  a  ruined  chapel  round, 
Uuttress'd  with  a  grassy   mound ; 

Where  Day  and  Night  and  Day  go  by, 
And   bring   no   touch    of   human    sound. 

Washing  of  the  lonely  seas, 
Shaking  of  the  guardian  trees, 
Piping  of  the  salted  breeze ; 

Day  and  Night  and  Day  go  by 
To  the  endless  tune  of  these. 

We  note  that  a  new  inn  is  being  built  at  Narin.  We  all 
promise  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  being  early  guests  at 
that  inn. 

At  Ardara  we  were  well  lodged  at  the  Nesbitt  Arms. 
In  the  evening  we  drove  about  four  miles  to  a  wild  part 
of  the  coast  known  as  Loughross  Point.  Ardara  is  a 
somewhat  picturesque  village,  and,  owing  to  the  park- 
like  surrounding,  has  rather  an  English  look.  The  next 
day — Friday — we  made  for  Carrick,  which  was  to  be  our 
last  station  and  our  quiet  harbour  for  Sunday.  The  road 
runs  through  Glengesh — a  grand  glen  with  simple,  but 
very  noble  mountain  outlines — and  climbs  1,000  feet.  In 
Glengesh  there  are  bonny  children  coming  down  the  hills 
to  school,  the  lads  bright-looking  and  the  girls,  as  usual, 
very  pretty,  with  black  hair  and  wonderfully  soft  eyes 
shaded  by  long  and  dark  lashes.  After  leaving  Glengesh 
we  passed  through  an  open  and  dreary  country,  and  then 
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down   into   Carrick.      The   village   has   an   attractive   and 
homely   appearance,   and   the   hotel,   the   "  Columbkill,"   is 
surprisingly  good.     The  proprietor — a   Mr.   Walker — is  a 
model    landlord.      We    devoted    the    afiernoon    to    Slieve 
League,   driving   first   to   Bunglass,   four  miles,   and   then 
walking  over  the  hills  by  a  rough  road  about  two  miles. 
On  the  way  we  saw  the  hard  and  wild  side  of  Irish  peasant 
life — poor  women,  -some  old,   carrying  heavy   burdens   of 
peat,  and  women  in  the  fields  (or  patches  rather)  putting 
on   manure,   while   the  men   dug  the   trenches  with  their 
curious   long-handled    spades.      We   could   not   resist   the 
temptation  to  give  alms  to   the   oldest  and   poorest,   but 
there  was  no  begging.     It  is  a  strange  thing  to  say,  but 
we  had  not  seen  a  single  beggar  in  Ireland.    Slieve  League 
is  a  magnificent  thing.     The  authors  of  "  Climbing  in  the 
British  Isles  "  say  that  it  is  "  perhaps  the  finest  ocean  cliff 
in    Europe,"   and   add   that   "  with   the   exception    of   the 
wonderful  cliff  seen  in  Yellowstone  Park,  from  '  Inspira- 
tion Point,'  the  writer  could  name  no  rock-face  with  such 
an  assemblage  of  hues."     It  is   1,972  feet  in  height,  and 
it  is  sheer  down   for  at  least    1,000'  feet.      Our  point  of 
view  was  from  an  opposite  elevation  of  about  1,000  feet. 
The  jagged  head  of  the  cliff  was  generally  enveloped  in 
rising  and  falling   mist,   and   often   of  a   deep   purple   in 
colour — a  truly  awful  thing.    On  our  left  was  a  long  retreat- 
ing line   of   cliffs,   on   our   right   the  great   hollow   called, 
in  Irish,  the  "  Lair  of  the  Whirlwind,"  and  below  was  the 
vast    heaving    Atlantic — blue    outward,    and    green    with 
a     white     fringe     of     foam     near     the     shores.       There 
was      a     cold,      tempestuous     wind      blowing,      but     we 
sheltered     in     a       rocky     nook,      from     which      Quince 
photographed   the  "  Lair,"  while   I   sketched   it.      To  see 
Slieve   League  alone  is   worth   the  journey  to   Donegal. 
We  saw  it,  as  I  have  said,  from  an  outlying  elevation  of 
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a.  thousand  feet.     Two  other  things  should  be  done.     1 1 
should  be  approached  from  the  land  side  and  seen  from 
the   "One   Man's   Path,"   which   runs   along   the   summit ; 
and  also,  in  calm  weather,  from  a  boat  at  the  foot  of  the- 
cliff.     Allingliam  alludes   to   Slieve   League   in   his   poem 
"  The  Fairies,"  and  describes  it  in  another  poem  as  that- 
Bold  Slieve  League,  that  ocean-mountain  steep, 
Six  hundred  yards  in  air  aloft,  six  hundred  in  the  deep. 

On  the  following  day,  Saturday,  there  was  some  misty 
rain,  and  I  decided  not  to  go  with  my  companions  to  Glen 
Head.  The  village  was  very  still  and  peaceful.  At  eight 
o'clock — as  on  every  morning — the  bell  of  the  Catholic 
chapel  rang  a  minute  or  two  for  service,  and  the  wor- 
shippers were  very  numerous  for  so  small  a  place.  In 
the  evening  I  went  to  the  "  Benediction  "  service  in  the 
chapel.  It  was  a  touching  sight.  One-third  of  the  con- 
gregation consisted  of  men.  In  the  vestibule  some  of 
the  poorest  people — lame,  old,  and  blind — knelt  all  the 
time  on  the  bare  stone  floor.  Two  hymns  were  well  sung 
to  tunes  familiar  to  us  in  England..  A  further  word  should 
be  said  here  in  praise  of  the  hotel  at  Carrick.  It  is  excel- 
lent in  every  respect,  and  one  of  its  attractions  consisted 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  smoke-room  there  was  always  a 
huge  basket  of  turf,  from  which,  with  unsoiled  hands,  you 
could  feed  the  fire  as  you  sat  beside  it.  On  this  day  of 
cold  rain — our  only  really  wet  day — this  was  no  small 
advantage. 

On  Sunday  the  fine  weather,  of  which  we  had  seen  so 
much,  returned.  We  went  to  Kilcar,  some  four  miles 
away,  to  attend  service  at  the  Protestant  Church.  The 
road  lay  over  high  moorland  ground,  and  the  air  was 
sweet  and  crisp  like  that  of  an  English  September  morn- 
ing among  the  hills.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  how  good 
the  cottages  were  in  this  district.  Indeed,  there  were 
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no  bad  ones.  All  were  trim  and  tight,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  newly  thatched.  In  one  case  we  saw  a  bed- 
room window  propped  up  with  a  hair-brush — a  double 
sign  of  civilisation.  A  great  change  has,  no  doubt,  taken 
place  in  Donegal  during  recent  years,  and  it  is  to  be 
mainly  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board.  At  the  Carrick  Hotel  we  met  the  inspector  of 
the  Fisheries  Department — a  quiet,  intelligent  Aberdeen 
man — who  gave  us  much  information  as  to  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  many  details,  documentary  and 
otherwise,  as  to  the  admirable  work  of  the  Board.  Some 
prejudices  and  the  effect  of  generations  of  carelessness 
and  ineptitude  have  yet  to  be  overcome,  but  the  tourist 
will  not,  as  a  rule,  now  find  in  Donegal  the  wretchedness 
and  discontent  which  formerly  prevailed.  When  we  got 
near  to  Kilcar  we  met  an  immense  crowd  of  old  and  young 
coming  from  mass.  From  every  one  we  received  a  cheer- 
ful salute.  One  old  lady  wearing — as  did  many  others — 
a  white  frilled  cap  under  a  silk  handkerchief,  said,  "  A  fair 
morning,  gentlemen.  Peace  be  with  you."  The  younger 
women  wore  gay  colours,  and  though  dark  in  complexion 
were  often  handsome.  Here  again  we  were  struck  with 
the  singular  effect  of  the  soft  and  liquid  eye  surmounted 
by  the  black  arch  of  the  eyebrow,  and  shaded  by  upper 
and  lower  lashes  of  unusual  length.  In  the  village  itself 
the  crowd  was  greater  still.  We  were  told  that  there  had 
been  at  least  a  thousand  people  at  mass,  and  that  these 
had  come  from  the  six  hundred  houses  of  which  the 
wide  parish  consisted.  We  talked  with  many  of  the 
groups  standing  about,  and  shared  tobacco  with  them — a 
civility  which  they  greatly  appreciated.  The  congregation 
at  the  Protestant  Church  was,  of  course,  a  small  one,  and 
totally  different  in  character  and  dress  from  that  of  those 
who  had  been  attending  mass.  We  returned  by  another 
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road,  from  which  we  had  exquisite  views  of  the  little 
harbour  of  Teelin,  seen  below  us,  and  of  the  inland  ridge 
of  Slieve  League. 

In  the  evening  we  walked  from  Carrick  to  Teelin.  In 
the  fields  and  on  the  banks  there  were  immense  numbers 
of  the  osmunda  regalia,  not  yet  full  grown,  but  in  the 
brown  stage.  Later  they  will  make  a  splendid  show. 
The  spring  flowers  were  very  beautiful.  Along  the  water- 
runnel  in  a  meadow  we  saw  osmunda <  marsh-marigold, 
and  iris  in  great  profusion.  On  the  way  the  river  makes 
a  pleasant  fall,  which  is  known  as  the  Salmon  Leap.  The 
hamlet  of  Teelin  and  the  harbour,  with  its  fleet  of  new 
fishing  boats,  make  a  pleasant  picture,  especially  as  we 
saw  them — under  a  brilliant  sunset  of  rose  and  gold 

On  Monday  we  started  for  home.  It  was  Fair-day  in 
Carrick,  but  the  humours  of  the  Fair — and  they  were 
many — must  be  left  untold.  I  will  only  say  that  having 
unwittingly  asked  the  price  of  a  basket  of  young  porkers, 
I  was  mistaken  for  a  potential  buyer  of  farm-stock,  and 
was  incontinently  besieged  by  all  the  wit  and  beauty 
of  the  fair.  Greengorse  said  it  was  because  my  long  white 
macintosh  made  me  look  like  an  Irish  drover.  How  far 
that  was  consistent  he  will  be  able  to  judge  when  I  remind 
him  that  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  excursion  he  had 
asserted  that  the  same  garment  made  me  look  like 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  We  had  a  long  day's  work 
before  us,  and  left  Carrick  in  a  car  at  10  o'clock.  We  had 
a  fine  moorland  ride  under  grand  masses  of  white  cloud 
to  Killybegs.  Here  we  got  on  a  "  light  railway,"  and 
pursued  our  journey  by  Donegal,  Lough  Esk,  Barnesmore- 
Gap,  Stranorlar,  Strabane,  and  Newton  Stewart,  to  Belfast, 
which  we  reached  at  six  o'clock,  having  had  two  hours' 
driving  and  six  hours  by  rail.  We  had  heavy  rain  in  the 
latter  part  of  our  journey,  and  found  the  rivers  swollen 
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and  the  fields  flooded.  This,  however,  only  made  us  the 
more  thankful  for  the  singularly  fine  weather  which  we 
had  enjoyed  in  Donegal.  On  looking  over  our  itinerary 
we  found  we  had  walked  about  100  miles,  driven  by  car 
320,  ridden  by  rail  380,  and  travelled  by  steamers  200, 
making  a  total  of  1,000  miles. 


ANCIENT   LEGENDS   OF    COUNTY   DONEGAL. 
BY  ARTHUR  W.   Fox. 

/BOUNTY  Donegal  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  pic- 
turesque parts  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  variety  of  its  scenery 
is  remarkable,  as  those  who  travel  through  it  with  dis- 
cretion will  fully  appreciate.  The  peasants  of  the  more 
remote  glens,  and  especially  of  the  numerous  islands,  have 
preserved  many  superstitions,  and  many  interesting  legends 
which  are  slowly  dying.  The  raths,  or  ring-forts  of  an 
earlier  age,  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  favoured 
haunts  of  fairies,  who  hold  their  nightly  dances  under  the 
graceful  leadership  of  their  king,  Finvarra.  The  adven- 
turous wanderer  who  crosses  the  fairy  ring  runs  the  risk 
of  being  fairy-struck,  or  even  of  being  carried  off  to  Fin- 
varra's  halls,  one  of  the  portals  of  which  is  a  narrow 
opening  in  the  Holy  Rock  of  Doon.  Puny  and  wi/ened 
children  are  deemed  to  be  changelings,  and  the  fairy- 
doctor,  whose  hair  should  be  red,  is  summoned  to  bring 
back  the  stolen  child.  Whether  he  succeeds  or  not  may 
be  open  to  question  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  some  of 
the  older  peasantry  still  believe  in  his  mystic  power,  while 
he  himself  is  by  no  means  slow  to  profit  by  their  fond 
faith.  Holy  wells  are  visited  by  great  multitudes  at 
stated  periods,  who  hope  to  be  healed  of  their  various 
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ailments.  Some  of  these  are  medicinal  springs,  and  their 
use  as  means  of  healing"  would  seem  to  have  come  down 
from  Pagan  times.  In  one  of  the  lakes  behind  the  great 
mountain  Aghla  More,  a  few  miles  outside  of  Glenties, 
many  people  believe  that  a  lake-horse  rises  at  midnight,  and 
it  is  asserted  on  good  evidence  that  there  actually  is  some 
subaqueous  disturbance,  which  lifts  a  wave  upon  occasion 
above  the  surface  of  the  dark  waters. 

On  Dunmore  Head,  ten  miles  from  the  same  little  town, 
lie  two  small  lakes,  each  containing  an  islet  crowned  by 
a  stone  fort,  or  "  bawaun."  In  the  lake  which  contains 
the  larger  "  bawaun  "  a  great  stone  towers  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  to  which  a  curious  and  pathetic  tradi- 
tion is  attached.  Two  sister-witches  dwelt  on  each 
of  the  islets.  One  long  summer  evening,  while  the  elder 
witch  was  building  her  house,  she  heard  a  loud  shriek 
from  the  neighbouring  lake,  just  as  she  was  lifting  a  great 
slono  to  its  place.  "  Mv  sister  is  dead,"  she  cried  in 
agony,  and  let  the  stone  fall  into  the  water.  At  the  same 
time  she  herself  sank  beneath  the  quiet  ripples  of  t In- 
dark  lake,  above'  which  the  rock  still  rears  its  rugged  head 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  witch's  grief. * 

Between  Xarin  and  Ardara,  at  the  village  of  Kilclooney, 
may  be  seen  an  immense  cromlech,  with  a  smaller  one 
in  ruins  lying  to  the  south-west  of  it.  The  top  stone  of 
the  larger  cromlech,  which,  as  usual,  is  inclined  from  the 
south-west  to  the  north-east,  consists  of  an  enormous 
block  of  red  gumite  more  than  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 
It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  stone  of  this  kind  is  not 
found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  This  ancient 
monument  is  called  the  Bed  of  Diarmid  and  Grania,  and 

"•This  story,  which  I  have  never  found  elsewhere,  was  taken  down 
from  the  lips  of  an  old  peasant,  who  manifestly  believed  its 
absolute  truth. 
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a  corresponding  cromlech  stands  inland  on  the  mountain 
of  Carnaween.  The  legend  runs  thus  :  Cormac  Mac  Art 
had  a  daughter  of  surpassing  beauty  named  Crania,  who 
was  sought  in  marriage  by  the  renowned  but  somewhat 
withered  warrior,  Finn  MacCumhall,  or  Fingal.  Finn 
came  a-wooing  with  a  goodly  train  of  stout  warriors, 
amongst  whom  was  Diarmid  O'Duibhne,  a  chieftain  of 
greater  youth  and  more  attractive  person.  The  princess 
and  the  warrior  fell  in  love  with  one  another  at  first  sight, 
and  determined  to  wed  in  spite  of  kings  and  parents. 
Cormac  made  a  great  banquet  in  honour  of  his  guests, 
whereat  his  daughter  put  all  save  Diarmid  and  herself  to 
sleep  by  a  well-spiced  cup.  While  the  rest  lay  around 
the  table  overcome  with  a  deeper  drowsiness  than  was 
their  wont,  the  lovers  stole  off  to  Kilclooney,  where  they 
slept  on  a  heather  couch  laid  upon  the  sand.  When  they 
rose  in  the  morning,  Diarmid  took  up  a  bag  of  sand  from 
the  beach,  and  fled  with  his  lady-love  to  the  brow  of 
Carnaween.  Here  he  strewed  the  sand  on  the  heather 
for  their  bed.  Finn,  anxious .  to  recover  his  vanished 
bride,  put  his  finger  to  his  divining  tooth,  whereby  he 
learned  that  the  lovers  had  passed  the  night  on  the  sand. 
Misunderstanding  the  revelation,  he  went  post  haste  to 
Kilclooney,  where  he  found  no  one,  and  he  returned  to 
the  house  of  Cormac  discomfited  c'nd  enraged.  Next 
morning  Diarmid  arid  Grania  returned  to  Kilclooney,  and 
the  chieftain  had  provided  himself  with  a  bundle  of 
heather,  which  he  strewed  on  the  sand  for  a  bed.  Where- 
upon Finn's  tooth  told  him  that  the  lovers  were  sleep- 
ing on  the  heather,  and  forth  he  went  at  once  to  Carna- 
ween, where  he  found  no  one.  Thus  by  the  cunning  of 
Diarmid,  he  was  kept  oscillating  between  Kilclooney  and 
Carnaween,  and  for  a  time  he  was  utterly  baffled.  But 
according  to  some  versions  of  the  legend,  the  lovers  were 
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at  length  caught  and  killed  on  the  spot,  where  the  great 
cromlech  of  Kilclooney  still  stands  to  tell  of  their  long 
successful  stratagem. 

Slieve  Liag,  near  Carrick,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Donegal,  is  a  marvellous  mass  of  abrupt  precipices  tumbling 
headlong  into  the  sea,  which  tosses  nineteen  hundred  and 
seventy-two  feet  beneath  its  extreme  summit.  Once  the 
way  from  Malinbeg  to  Kilcar  lay  right  over  the  top  of 
the  dangerous  cliff,  and  one  part  of  the  path  is  like  a 
razor  edge,  which  is  appropriately  known  as  the  One 
Man's  Path.  Long  ago  an  old  priest  and  Peter,  his 
man,  were  toiling  over  the  mountain  road  from  Malinbeg. 
The  evening  was  still  and  mild,  but  the  air  was  big  with 
the  threat  of  coming  storm.  Suddenly  the  hurricane 
burst  upon  them,  and  they  had  to  lie  down  and  grip  the 
hard  rock  to  keep  themselves  from  being  hurled  into 
the  raging  deep.  The  wind  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  risen,  when  the  old  priest  said,  "  Peter,  I  can  hear 
some  poor  mariner  groaning  on  the  rocks  beneath ;  I 
will  go  down  and  help  him."  Peter  strove  in  vain  to 
dissuade  him  from  his  perilous  task  ;  but  cheered  by  a 
sense  of  duty  he  persisted  in  his  determination,  and  down 
the  rugged  precipice  he  climbed  skilfully,  with  the  quiet 
stars  shining  overhead,  and  the  black  breakers  still  eddy- 
ing and  frothing  and  booming  beneath.  On  a  jutting 
ledge  of  rock,  just  out  of  the  reach  of  the  hungry  deep, 
he  found  a  hapless  Spaniard  moaning  in  his  last  agony. 
The  wind  had  hurled  his  gallant  ship  against  the  wall 
of  rock,  and  all  but  he  had  perished  in  the  boiling  deep. 
The  old  priest  heard  his  broken  confession,  and  gave  him 
absolution  in  his  own  tongue,  and  left  him  to  die  in  peace. 
With  his  last  breath  the  stranger  gave  all  the  gold,  which 
lie  had  bound  around  him  in  his  girdle,  to  his  bra.ve  bene- 
factor ;  and  back  to  the  summit  the  old  priest  clambered, 
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until  he  stood  once  more  by  Peter's  side  safe  and  sound. 
Then  both  kneeled  down  and  gave  God  thanks  for  His 
saving  help.  With  the  money  two  churches  were  built 
near  Kilcar,  the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  seen.* 

To  the  north  of  Carrick  lies  the  lonely  village  of  Glen- 
columbkille,  which  bears  the  un  forgotten  name  of 
Columba,  saint  and  evangelist.  Born  on  the  /th  of 
December,  521,  on  the  hillside  overlooking  Lough  Akibon 
in  the  district  called  in  Irish,  Gartan,  he  studied  under  St. 
Finnian.  His  birthplace  is  marked  by  a  little  chapel 
with  an  old  grave-stone  called  the  saint's  bed,  the  well 
from  which  he  drank,  and  three  stone  crosses,  which  would 
seem  certainly  to  have  been  the  work  of  his  hand.  In  546 
he  founded  the  monastery  of  Derry,  and  he  is  credited 
with  the  foundation  of  three  hundred  monasteries,  or 
churches,  during  his  missionary  activity  in  Ireland.  It 
is  not  the  place  here  to  trace  the  saint's  spotless  life.  But 
some  years  later  he  retired  to  the  Glen,  which  bears  his 
name,  being  warned  by  a  dream  to  banish  the  evil  spirits, 
which  thronged  its  lonely  recesses.  Hither  he  is  said  to 
have  gone  with  many  friends,  one  of  whom,  Cearc  by 
name,  was  killed  with  a  club  hurled  at  him  by  demonic 
spite.  Highly  angered  by  such  presumption  Columba 
cast  the  club  into  the  midst  of  the  spirits  ;  whereupon  it 
rooted  itself  into  the  ground  and  grew  into  a  holly  tree, 

*This  is  the  story  as  I  heard  it  told  without  any  pictorial  varnish 
in  a  Protestant  cottage  in  Glencolumbkille  some  years  ago.  T  have 
seen  the  churches,  and  can  only  assign  them  to  a  far  earlier  date 
than  that  of  the  legend.  The  mail-car  driver  from  Killybegs  to 
Carrick  told  me  that,  when  one  of  the  churches  was  still  standing, 
the  men  used  to  bring  their  blackthorns  to  mass,  after  which  they 
indulged  ;n  a  playful  fight.  Consequently  no  girl  of  the  neighbour- 
hood would  marry  a  youth  who  had  not  a  good  supply  of  male 
relatives  to  defend  her.  When  I  remarked,  u  Well,  we  live  in 
better  times  now,"  he  assented  with  reluctant  regret.  Obviously 
he  preferred  the  good  old  times  of  promiscuous  cudgel-playing. 
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which  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  spot.  Next,  by  means  of 
a  holy  stone  and  his  consecrated  bell,  he  is  said  to  have 
driven  the  demons  howling  into  the  sea.  The  stone  is 
still  preserved,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  weak  eyesight.  It  travels  many  miles,  but  is  always 
brought  back  ;  and  the  veneration  in  which  it  is  held  is 
both  touching  and  somewhat  painful. 

A  more  probable  reason  has  been  assigned  for  this 
retirement  of  the  saint,  which  is  in  itself  a  matter  of 
history.  In  561  he  was  excommunicated  for  participation 
in  one  of  the  frequent  rebellions  of  his  day.  Under  the 
stress  of  this  terrible  punishment  he  retired  to  the  Holy 
Glen,  where  he  must  have  dwelt  in  almost  unbroken 
solitude.  Often  he  would  look  upon  the  sunny  deep,  and 
oftener  still  upon  the  wild  fury  of  the  tempests  of  that 
stormy  place.  On  the  precipitous  rocks  of  Glen  Head  the 
open  ocean  breaks  with  all  its  unmatched  force,  and  a  storm 
in  that  lonely  spot  is  of  terrific  grandeur.  Here  he  built 
his  little  chapel,  the  ruins  of  which  are  to  be  seen  now. 
The  altar-stone  remains,  which  usually  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  saint's  bed,  over  which  in  a  niche  in  the  wall  rests 
the  holy  stone,  when  it  is  not  removed  for  the  purposes 
of  healing.  Its  shape  is  curious,  being  in  the  form  of  two 
truncated  cones  set  base  to  base,  and  pierced  by  an  almost 
cylindrical  hole.  His  bell  is  no  longer  to  be  traced ;  but 
more  than  one  of  the  peasants  believe  that  it  is  carefully 
hidden  in  some  known  spot  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Holy  Glen.  Near  the  chapel  is  Columba's  cell,  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  but  scanty ;  and  the  view  from  the 
hill,  oil  which  it  is  built,  is  most  impressive.  Here  he 
dwelt,  living  on  a  hermit's  frugal  fare,  and  devoting  his 
soul  to  rigorous  penitence  ;  and  here  he  is  said  to  have 
remained,  until  he  sailed  the  sea  to  found  the  monastery 
of  lona  in  his  adopted  country. 
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Higher  up  Glen  Head  is  his  well,  the  water  of  which 
is  of  the  colour  of  peat,  but  sweet  and  refreshing.  Here 
the  tranquil  saint  drank,  ar-d  pondered  over  his  sins. 
From  hence  he  could  ga/e  on  the  boundless  ocean,  and 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  headland  to  watch  the 
gathering  of  the  storm.  The  mind  of  modern  man  shrinks 
from  that  lonely  and  savage  glen,  and  wonders  that  one 
who  loved  and  laboured  so  hard  for  his  kind,  as  did 
Columba,  did  not  eat  out  his  gentle  heart  in  this  solitude. 
In  addition  to  the  relics  just  mentioned  are  a  number  of 
stone  crosses,  so-called,  set  up  at  considerable  distances 
one  from  the  other,  to  represent  the  Stations  of  the  Cross. 
The  fact  that  the  rude  yet  elaborate  crosses  are  cut  deeply 
into  the  slabs,  of  which  they  consist,  would  seem  to  point 
to  their  having  originally  been  the  grave-stones  of  an 
early  burial-ground.  Be  that  as  it  may,  up  to  recent  years 
the  faithful  were  wont  to  move  round  them  on  their 
knees,  in  some  cases  three,  in  some  cases  seven  times,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  Patron,  and  to  carry  quite  large  stones 
up  the  hillside  to  the  well.  The  well  itself  is  hemmed  in 
by  a  huge  pile  of  stones,  even*  one  of  which  has  been 
carried  to  its  place  by  the  hands  of  faithful  pilgrims.  A 
large  slab  has  been  set  over  the  spring  itself,  on  which 
stand  vessels  for  drinking.  Once  an  unromantic  mar- 
malade jar  of  the  Keiller  persuasion  was  the  sole  cup  used. 
Now  there  are  glasses  of  the  kind  borrowed  from  the 
public-house  for  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  party,  "round  tumblers, 
supported  by  one  huge  gouty  foot."  On  the  day  of  a 
Patron  such  great  crowds  come  from  long  distances  that 
the  well  is  almost  drunk  dry.  Its  waters  are  credited 
with  marvellous  powers  of  healing  all  manner  of  diseases, 
and  even  with  the  curing  of  sick  animals.  Sometimes 
the  nail  of  a  horseshoe  may  be  seen  on  the  ledge,  which 
shows  that  some  of  the  water  has  been  used  to  relieve  a 
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horse  from  the  thrush  or  some  kindred  ailment  Some- 
times a  hair-pin,  left  by  some  trustful  woman,  tells  of 
her  cure  from  headache.  Strings  of  blue  and  white  glass 
beads  are  always  to  be  seen  on  or  about  the  ledge,  and 
bits  of  rag,  commonly  red,  are  fastened  to  the  surround- 
ing stones.  Each  piece  of  rag  has  been  torn  from  the 
garment  of  some  pilgrim,  and  denotes  that  some  benefit, 
bodily  or  spiritual,  has  been  derived  from  a  visit  to  the 
well. 

Such  are  the  saint's  relics  in  the  Holy  Glen,  and  they 
are  devoutly  cherished  by  the  faithful  peasantry.  But  the 
most  significant  fact  is  this,  that  Columba  actually  was 
there  for  some  time  before  he  withdrew  to  lona.  The 
true  antiquary,  who  is  interested  in  the  haunts  of  holy 
men,  can  reverently  trace  the  footsteps  of  one  of  the 
.purest  and  most  earnest  of  Irish  saints.  He  can  meditate 
upon  the  same  savage  scene  as  met  the  eyes  of  the  tender- 
hearted penitent  of  more  than  thirteen  hundred  years  ago. 
In  fancy's  vivid  picture-book  he  can  see  the  devout  hermit 
walking  sadly  to  the  brow  of  Glen  Head  to  watch  the 
rage  of  wind  and  water.  He  can  imagine  him  wrestling 
with  the  demons,  who  played  their  pranks  amid  the  lonely 
mountains  ;  and  he  can  recall  the  memory  of  that  heroic 
missionary,  who  did  so  much  for  the  well-being  of  his 
country  so  long  ago.  Should  he  be  more  than  commonly 
fortunate,  he  can  still  witness  the  half-barbaric  ceremonies 
of  a  Patron,  and  view  with  astonished  eyes  the  rigorous 
rites  of  the  simple  faith  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  But 
should  such  a  sight  meet  his  gaze,  he  can  hardly  fail  to 
fancy  himself  carried  back  to  the  Middle  Ages ;  and 
he  will  be  filled  with  a  half-sympathetic,  half-restive  mind, 
when  he  thinks  that  such  things  can  be  so  near  home  at 
this  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

There   are   many   more   legends   of   County    Donegal ; 
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but  the  foregoing  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  beliefs  and 
superstitions  which  still  linger  in  the  remoter  parts  of 
Ireland.  The  effect  of  the  evil  eye  upon  human  beings 
and  cattle,  the  prejudice  against  a  black  cat,  the  dances 
of  the  fairy-bands,  the  boats  out  at  sea  filled  with  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  and  a  hundred  other  superstitions 
feed  the  fancy  and  scare  the  soul  of  many  a  simple 
countryman,  and  of  many  a  large-eyed,  tender  woman. 
But  the  wayfarer  will  like  them  none  the  less  for  their 
credulous  faith,  and  the  genuine  kindness  of  the  peasantry 
of  Erin  will  appeal  to  his  heart,  while  the  sublime  solem- 
nity of  the  scenery  will  strike  his  soul  with  awe.  Be  the 
chance  visitor  as  rationalistic  as  Professor  Huxley,  he 
will  not  wonder  that  these  lonely  glens  and  desolate 
islands  are  the  last  home  of  bygone  beliefs  and  time- 
worn  superstitions.  But  whatever  he  may  think  of  their 
credulity,  he  cannot  choose  but  admire  the  kindliness  of 
the  Donegal  peasantry,  the  poetic  and  occasionally 
humorous  character  of  their  folk-lore,  the  savage  majesty 
of  the  barren  mountains,  the  desolate  islands,  the  lonely 
valleys,  and  the  deep-blue  boisterous  ocean. 


FOX  HUNTING  IN  DONEGAL. 
BY  B.  A.  REDFERN. 

\\  TELL  that  title  describes  part  of  it  only.     The  hunt 

really  stated  at  No.  6  platform,  Victoria  Station, 

Manchester,  and  the  quarry  had  twenty-four  hours'  start. 

My  first  piece  of  good  luck  as  a  huntsman  happened 
there,  for  I  met  at  the  booking  office  a  certain  member 
of  the  Clan  Gordon,  who  knew  well  the  happy  hunting 
grounds  for  which  I  was  bound,  and  knew  better  still  the 
ways  and  wiles  of  the  special  Fox  I  was  pursuing. 

Moreover,  he  was  going  part  of  the  way  himself,  and  so, 
"  chortling  in  my  joy,"  I  went  along  with  him  on  the  road 
to  "  the  meet,"  which  was  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  distant.  The  Gordon  was  at  his  best,  and  I  and 
some  half-dozen  others  who  shared  the  railway  carriage 
compartment  with  him  were  astonished  at  finding  ourselves 
at  Fleetwood,  so  delightful  was  his  talk. 

The  great  steamer  with  the  ducal  name  might  have  been 
a  pleasure  yacht  of  the  clan  I  have  named,  to  judge  from 
the  anxiety  shown  by  the  stewards  in  anticipating  my 
companion's  wants,  and  thanks  to  this  I  had  a  rare  good 
time  in  crossing  the  Irish  Sea. 


And  next  morning,  after  a  good  send-off  at  Belfast, 
where  again  my  companion  seemed  to  have  plena ry  powers 
of  securing  attention  on  all  hands,  I  found  myself  proceed- 
ing on  my  further  way  to  Donegal  regretfully  alone. 

The  railway  ride,  however,  was  a  most  interesting  one, 
as  the  names  of  some  of  the  stations  will  testify  :  Antrim 
of  the  Round  Tower,  Ballymena  of  the  Fairs,  Coleraine  of 
the  salmons  and  the  mountain  dew  (not  to  speak  of  sweet 
Kitty  of  that  ilk),  Limavaddy,  whose  charming  Peggy  has 
been  immortalised  by  Thackeray  ;  and  Derry,  the  Maiden 
City,  with  its  historic  walls  and  its  picturesque  water- 
front. 

At  the  last-named  place  I  left  the  train  and  took  ferry 
over  the  harbour.  In  answer  to  my  enquiry,  the  ferryman 
told  me  that  the  "  laygal  "  fare  was  a  penny,  and  1  in- 
judiciously remarked  that  it  was  "  cheap  enough." 

"  Well,  well !  call  it  tuppence,  then,"  said  Charon. 
"  I'm  as  much  ashamed  of  it  as  ye  are  yerself." 

On  reaching  the  shed — they  call  it  the  station — of  the 
Lough  Swilly  Railway  Company,  finding  I  had  a  few 
minutes  to  wait,  I,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  interviewed 
the  Royal  Irishman  on  duty. 

One  or  more  of  this  "  corps  d'elite  "  meets  all  trains, 
and  so  with  the  object,  or  rather  with  the  "  objects,"  of 
my  chase  in  mind,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  any 
suspicious  persons  about  lately,  giving  him,  what  I  am 
sure  you  would  think,  if  I  repeated  it  to  you,  a  flattering 
description  of  the  trio. 

"  Ay,  ay,  three  o'  thim,  quare  lukin',  so  they  wor.  Augh ! 
I  tuk  notis  o'  thim,  how  could  I  help  ?  The}'  wor  here, 
yesterday,  goin?  on  to  Buncrana  by  this  thrain." 

.  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  hear  that  Field  Marshal  Roberts  is 
up  that  way,  inspecting  the  fortifications  on  Lough  Swilly, 
and  I  shouldn't  like  him  to  come  to  any  harm." 
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The  large  smile  of  that  Royal  Irishman  might  have  been 
seen  from  the  back  as  he  went  on  to  say  : 

"Augh!  the  same  parties,  I'll  go  bail.  An  artis'-lookin' 
gintleman  wit'  a  full  beard  an'  hair,  an'  a  big  plaid  shawl 
round  him,  an'  a  studdy  well  set  wan  wit'  a  camera,  an' 
a  yung  fella  wit'  a  big  laugh  on  him,  that  tuk  the  stashin 
to  himself." 

"  There's  no  doubt  about  'em.     That's  the  lot,"  said  I. 

"  Augh !  well,  I  sould  thim  three  o'  these  tickets  for 
our  Gala  next  week,  an'  they  tould  me  I  was  to  sell  you 
some  whin  I  seen  you."  Tableau!  I  looked  gravely  at 
him  as  he  sorted  his  pack  of  white,  green,  and  orange 
tickets,  but  I  was  unable  to  detect  any  sign  of  amusement 
on  his  face. 

"Oh,  shade  of  Ananias!"  said  I,  at  last,  "  give  me  a 
shilling  one,  an'  let  me  get  out  o'  this." 

Arrived  at  Letterkenny,  after  a  very  pleasant  run,  I 
engaged  a  car  to  take  me  on  to  Rosapenna,  which  was  the 
place  of  "  the  meet."  My  driver  was  a  young  fellow  as 
stolid  looking  as  an  English  groom,  and  his  tall  hat  and 
frock  coat  gave  quite  a  respectable  though  unfitting  air 
to  the  jaunty  vehicle  he  drove. 

Rosapenna  was  eighteen  Irish  miles  distant,  and  I  started 
on  the  long  drive  with  mingled  feelings  of  pride  in  the 
turn-out  and  sorrow  over  certain  lost  illusions  anent  the 
picturesqueness  of  Irish  car  drivers.  The  curt  though 
civil  replies  with  which  my  attempts  at  drawing  him  out 
were  met  by  my  driver  piqued  me  into  silence  for  some 
half-hour,  during  which  we  had  been  climbing  into  a 
frightfully  desolate  region,  and  I  had  closed  my  eyes  for 
a  moment,  when  a  sudden  swerve  of  the  car  roused  me. 
We  were  passing  through  a  savage-looking  defile,  and  the 
horse  had  shied  at  sight  of  an  Irish  lady  of  ample  propor- 
tions, who  was  pulling  on  one  of  a  pair  of  "  martyeens  " 
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over  a  very  substantial  and  fairly  well  exposed  leg,  as  she 
sate  on  a.  rock  by  the  side  of  the  track. 

Two  children  had  rushed  out  into  the  road,  and  were 
now  running  after  the  car,  singing  what,  after  several 
repetitions,  I  made  out  to  be : 

Just  trow  a  panny,  av  ye  plaze. 
We'll  pick  it  up,  and  give  us  aise. 

and  so  on,  da  capo. 

I  did  not  respond  to  this  appeal,  and  the  children  con- 
tinued to  run  after  the  car  until  one  of  them  stopped, 
quite  blown,  and  with  her  elf  locks  and  red  petticoat  flying 
in  the  breeze,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  scratching 
one  bare  leg  with  the  other. 

My  driver  looked  back,  pulled  up  his  horse,  drew  a 
penny  from  his  pocket,  threw  it  in  the  road  with  a  flourish, 
and  drove  on  again  in  silence.  I  felt  reproved,  and  looked 
round  at  him,  when,  catching  my  eye,  and,  I  suppose, 
satisfied  with  its  expression,  he  said : 

"  Augh !  the  poor  childher !     They're  poor,  sir." 

I  gave  him  what  I  thought  good  reasons  for  not  giving 
anything  to  them,  and  then  he  said,  simply : 

"  Ay,  that's  right,  sor.  Av  coorse.  That's  what  people 
does  be  sayin'.  But,  av  coorse,  ye  see,  they're  poor,  God 
help  thim !  an'  a  penny's  nothin'  to  us,  but  a  lump  to  thim, 
sor." 

I  made  a  further  explanation,  evidently  without  making 
much  impression  on  him,  but,  however,  the  ice  was  now 
broken,  and  we  gradually  got  into  conversation. 

We  were  in  the  wild  country  of  the  great  evictions,  Lord 
Leitrim's  country,  and  he  pointed  out  here  and  there  many 
scenes  of  stirring  events  in  the  bad  times.  Most  of  the 
former  dwellings  were  in  ruins,  and,  indeed,  the  only  sub- 
stantial-looking building  we  saw  for  many  miles  was  a 
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vacant  police  barrack,  which  had  been  built  to  command 
a  gap  in  the  hills. 

We  talked  of  the  "  Ould  Earl,"  whom  he  described  as 
an  out-and-out  perfect  devil  of  lust  and  greed  and  cruelty, 
and  also  of  the  late  Earl,  who  on  his  showing  was  the 
very  opposite  of  all  this. 

"  Did  ye  see  that  boy  passed  us  wi'  the  little  ass  cart, 
just  whin  we  wor  on  the  hill  aboo'  the  town  ?  Ay.  Well, 

sor,    let    me    tell    ye    that    boy's    name's ,    an'    he 

lives  there  in  Letterkenny,  an'  that's  the  man  shot  the 
Ould  Earl,  more  power,  an'  never  an  empty  noggin  to 
him." 

"  But  do  the  Royal  Irish  know  ?" 

"  Augh !  of  coorse  they  know,  but  what's  the  differ  ? 
Shure,  they  pass  the  time  o'  day  wit'  him  like  anybody 
else.  Why,  the  childher  knows  it." 

And  then  he  went  on  to  give  details  of  the  crime  and 
the  criminal.  By  this  time  he  had  become  quite  agree- 
able, and  at  a  turn  of  the  talk  he  said : 

"  Ye're  not  New  York  way,  maybe  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  am  I  an  American  ?  No,  I'm  English," 
said  I. 

"  Augh,  well  there's  many  dacent  people  comes  here 
from  England.  Ay,  an'  from  Ameriky  too,  but  wait  till 
I  tell  ye.  Last  saison  the  '  Boss '  comes  to  me  one  Chewsda 
night  about  half-past  six  to  seven,  and  says  he,  *  Frank,' 
he  says,  '  there's  a  gintleman  an'  lady  i'  the  hotel  wants 
to  go  see  where  the  '  Ould '  Earl  was  kilt.' 

"  'To-night,  is  it  ? '  says  I. 

"  '  Ay,'  says  he. 

" ( But,'  says  I,  '  I  have  to  meet  a  gyurl  here  i'  the 
Diamond  at  eight' 

" '  Ah,  well !  meet  her,  an'  God  give  her  good  o'  ye, 
which  I  don't  luk  for,'  says  he. 
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" '  But  how'll  I  meet  her/  says  I,  '  av  I  go  over  beyant  ? 
Why,  it's  nine  good  Irish  miles,'  says  I. 

'  Well,  ay,'  he  says,  '  that  or  less,  according  to  yer 
gumption.  I  don't  remember  any  moniment  to  mark  the 
place,'  he  says.  '  But  ye'll  gi'  them  a  run  for  their  money 
anyhow.'  And  wi'  that  I  took  out  the  cyar,  and  the  lady 
and  gintleman  sated  themselves,  an'  I  dhruv  like — well, 
ye  may  guess  how  I  dhruv. 

"  After  awhile  they  towld  me,  bouncin'  like,  that  they 
had  just  come  from  Amurrica — Amurrica,  mind  ye — and 
that  they  wor  Amurricans,  and  so  says  I,  quite  simplicious  : 

' '  Ay,  an'  ye  may  well  be  proud  of  it/  says  I,  '  an'  ye're 
not  the  first  that's  come  back/  I  says.  '  But  tell  me/  says 
I,  '  is  the  ould  folks  livin'  here  yet  ? ' 

"  An'  that  Amurican  gentleman  luk'd  at  me  an'  said 
nothen,  only  snorted,  an'  I  didn't  luk  as  if  I  was  thin  kin' 
nothen.  An'  the  Amurrican  lady  says  to  him  : 

"  '  The  good  boy  doesn't  understand  ye,  dear !  '  she  says. 

"  An'  I  says,  '  No,  mam.  I've  never  bin  furrin,  furder  nor 
Bundoran,  but  I  always  heern  tell  American  ladies  was 
handsome,  an'  now  I  know  it.  But,  see  here,  mam/  I 
says,  for  I  thought  I'd  dhruv  far  enough,  '  here's  the  very 
place  ye  want,  and  me  near  dhrivin'  past  it  lukin'  at  ye. 
Ye  see  that  pad  o'  moss  atop  o'  the  wall.  That's  where 
the  boy  laid  his  blunderbush,  an'  he  shot  hic  ]ordship  on 
the  road  below  there,  just  as  you  seen  it  i'  the  papers.' 

"The  lady  said  something.  'What  is  it?'  says  I.  'Oh, 
the  road.  The  road,  mam/  I  says.  '  Augh,  well,  they've 
shifted  that  a  bit  back  there,  where  ye  can't  see  it  to-night, 
bekase  they  wor  afeard  of  another  accident  happenin'/ 

"  An'  that  Amurrican  lady,  she  got  down  off  o'  the  cyar, 
an'  she  tuk  up  that  bit  o'  moss  an'  she  kissed  it,  an'  she 
put  it  in  her  raticule,  an'  she  got  on  the  cyar  an'  she  hugged 
that  raticule  all  the  way  back  into  Letterkenny.  An' 
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there  she  had  that  bit  o'  moss,  I  daresay — an'  I  hope  it's 
flourishin'  wit'  her  bravely — in  Amerikey  to  this  day ;  but 
divil  a  haporth  nearer  nor  foive  good  miles  she  got  to  the 
rale  place  anyhow,  an'  I  seen  the  gyurl  I'm  tellin'  ye  about 
all  right,  afther  all.  But,  see  here  now,  an'  its  thruth  I'm 
tellin'  ye.  I  heern  since  that  American  woman  was  a 
Carrygart  gyurl  used  to  be  in  sarvice  at  the  Castle,  an' 
the  ould  lord  sent  her  out  to  Amerikey  for  raisons  he  had." 

"  And  so  that's  the  way  you  humbug  strangers,  is  it, 
Frank?"  said  I,  after  awhile. 

"  Humbug,  is  it  ?  .  Oh  no,  but  would  you  yerself  have 
desayved  an'  disappinted  the  poor  gyurl  waitin'  for  ye  i' 
the  Diamond  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  would  not,"  said  I.  "  But,  you  see,  I'm  only 
an  Englishman." 

"  Oh,  don't  put  it  off  that  away,  sor.  Shure  most  o'  the 
English  I  seen  is  better  nor  Irish,  more  ginerouser,  more 
faisible,  more " 

"  More  handy  remembering  the  driver,  eh,  Frank  ?" 

"  Ah !  there  ye  are,  sor,  always  wid  yer  joke.  No,  but 
thim  sort  ov  Amurricans  desarves  all  they  get,  barrin' 
blessin's." 

"  Well,  but  the  English  are  foreigners  enough,  and  I 
suppose,  as  an  Englishman,  you've  been  humbugging  me 
a  bit,  eh,  Frank?" 

"  No,  indeed,  sor.  I  seen  what  you  wor  at  once,  an'  a 
cliverer  man  nor  me  wouldn't  do  it.  You'd  want  some 
gettin'  over.  The  divil  a  lie  I'd  tell  the  likes  o'  you,  sor." 

He  pointed  out  many  interesting  things  and  places  as 
vve  went  along,  and  when  the  time  of  settlement  came  I 
showed  my  sense  of  the  high  estimate  he  bad  expressed 
of  me  as  he  expected.  The  truth  and  the  scarcity  of  that 
favourable  opinion  made  it  worth  paying  for. 

On  arriving  at  Rosapenna  I  found  that  I  had  overrun 
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my  quarry,  but  in  a  short  time  saw  it,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile,  being  driven  towards  me.  So  the  solitary 
chaser  and  the  chaste  Fox,  with  his  two  companions,  were 
soon  all  assembled  together,  each  of  them  fresh,  lively,  and 
thirsty. 

And  mind  I  use  those  adjectives  in  that  order  advisedly, 
lest  irreverent  jokers  should  make  wrong  inferences  had 
I  said  thirsty,  lively,  and  then  fresh.  And  so  the  long 
hunt  had  ended. 

OBITER  DICTA. 

I  have  made  some  notes  on  the  further  journey,  in  which 
I  "  nothing  extenuated  or  ought  set  down  in  malice  "  on 
certain  doings  of  my  vagrom  companions,  or  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  strange  people  inhabiting  the 
strange  land  of  Donegal,  and  here  are  a  few  of  them.  But 
first  let  me  tell  of  some  gymnastics  which  were  exhibited 
in  the  smoke-room  at  Rosapenna. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  bow  of  our  Ulysses,  like 
that  of  his  namesake  of  old,  is  not  readily  to  be  bent  by 
others ;  that  he  can  not  only  bend  it  to  advantage,  but  he 
can  bend  and  unbend  himself  gracefully  on  occasion. 

And  it  is  a  favourite  diversion  of  his  after  a  day  of 
exertion,  as  well  as  a  proof  of  his  being  still  fit,  to  stand 
behind  a  chair  back  and  throw  his  legs,  left  and  right, 
alternately  over  it  for  some  twenty  or  thirty  times.  He 
did  this  as  usual  after  dinner  at  Rosapenna,  and  kept  it  up 
so  long  that  Quince,  seeing  how  easy  it  was  and  fired  by 
emulation,  determined  to  essay  the  feat,  and  try  his  legs. 
But  alas!  the  legs,  not  the  feet,  were  too  short,  and  he 
came  down  upon  the  smoke-room  floor  with  a  mighty  thud 
that  shook  the  Rosapenna  chalet  to  its  foundations.  Therr 
he  lay — 

Broad   based,    beneath    the    window-sill, 
Encompass'd  by  the  admiring  three, 
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beaming  like  Pickwick  in  the  immortal  wheelbarrow,  and 
wondering  what  on  earth  had  happened  to  him.  Two  or 
three  of  the  foreign  princes  who  carry  the  napkin  of  servi- 
tude at  Rosapenna  appeared  at  the  door  in  affright,  and  one 
of  them  asked,  "  Vos  id  dynamide,  dose  ogsident '?"  but 
if  we  had  understood  him  we  couldn't  have  told  him  for 
laughing.  When  the  alarm  had  subsided,  and  due  sym- 
pathy had  been  expressed,  we  begged  Quince,  with  tears 
in  our  eyes,  to  give  us  another  show,  but  I  regret  to  say 
that  the  encore  was  not  accepted,  and  the  exhibition  was 
closed — for  repairs. 

Our  tour  was  in  the  strictest  sense  a  personally  con- 
ducted one.  Indeed,  I  am  bold  enough  to  say  that  a 
more  personal  conductor  than  ours  could  not  be  found  in 
the  whole  of  Europe. 

When  a  "  highly  respectable  engineer  "  who  is  perspiring 
over  his  boot  laces  is  addressed  as  "  Old  Blowhard,"  and 
a  venerable,  awe-inspiring  grandfather  is  abruptly  told 
to  "  Look  alive,  young  feller,"  it  seems  to  me  that  personal 
conduct  has  reached  its  furthest  limits. 

Our  conductor  was  "  The  Parson,"  or,  as  I  prefer  to  call 
him,  "  The  Centurion,"  and  a  frightful  despot  he  was. 

He  would  spring  us  up  to  attention  in  front  of  the  hotel 
each  morning,  number  us  off,  see  that  our  valise  equipment 
was  in  order,  and  that  we  each  had  clean  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and  then  he  would  tell  us  off  to  our  places  in 
the  car,  always  billeting  himself  on  the  side  from  which 
the  best  views  could  be  obtained,  and  indeed  in  all  ways 
looking  after  our  safe  keeping  and  good  discipline.  O,  he 
was  a  daisy — but  there,  he  is  forgiven  on  the  condition 
that  he  will  arrange  an  excursion  to  Galway  for  next 
season. 

Talking  to  one  of  our  many  drivers — for  although  some 
of  us  were  fearfully  got  up  as  pedestrian  tourists,  we 
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never  walked  if  we  could  help  it — I  asked  him  what  was 
the  difference  between  an  inside  car  and  an  outside  car. 

"  Oh,  that's  asy  towld.  See  here,  now !  An  outside 
cyar— d'ye  mind  ?  An  outside  cyar,  I'm  sayin'.  Well, 
it's  an  outside  cyar  where  ye  rides  inside,  an'  it's  an  inside 
cyar,  d'ye  see  now,  it's  an  inside  cyar  where  ye  rides  out- 
side, an'  there  you  have  it." 

"  Well'  what's  this  then  ?"  said  I. 

"  'Tis  an  outside  cyar,  of  coorse." 

"  Yes,  and  we  are  riding  outside  of  it,"  said  I,  for  we 
were  sitting  back  to  back  on  it,  facing  outwards  on  each 
side. 

"  By  no  manner  o'  manes,"  said  he.  "  Ye're  ridin'  in- 
side, wit'  only  the  laste  valleyble  half  o'  yer  legs  outside, 
while  yer  head  and  yer  body  and  the  best  half  o'  yer  legs 
is  inside.  An'  so  it's  an  outside  car,  bekaise  ye're  ridin' 
inside." 

If  you  don't  follow  this  reasoning,  or  suspect  a  non 
sequitur  in  it,  you  need  not  mention  it.  It  is  a  subject 
which  has  occasioned  much  controversy  amongst  Irishmen, 
and  had  perhaps  better  be  left  to  them  for  settlement. 

In  the  course  of  our  tour  we  met  with  several  of  the 
leading  officials  under  the  Congested  Districts  Act,  in- 
cluding the  Inspector  of  Agriculture  and  his  colleague  of 
the  Fisheries.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  told  us  stories 
illustrative  of  the  rooted  dislike  of  the  peasantry  to  any 
change  in  their  customs  or  habits.  A  remark  had  been 
made  on  the  absence  at  farms,  cottages,  and  even  at  some 
schoolhouses  of  the  usual  outside  conveniences,  and  the 
Inspector  told  us  that  he  had  a  year  ago  made  plans  for 
stores  and  a  house  for  one  of  his  sub-officials  (he  showed  us 
the  premises,  now  nearly  completed,  from  the  hotel  window 
as  he  spoke),  and  when  they  were  roofed  in  he  came  down 
to  inspect 
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He  found,  to  his  astonishment,  that  the  outside  offices, 
provided  for  in  the  plan,  had  not  been  proceeded  with  at 
all.  On  enquiry  from  the  future  tenant  he  was  met  with  a 
heartrending  appeal  not  to  be  compelled  to  go  on  with  them . 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Gahan,  sor,  av  ye  plaze,  I  darn't  do  it !  I 
darn't  do  it!" 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  the  angry  Inspector. 

"  Oh,   sor,   I   daren't.        Shure   I'd   lose   my   characther 

altogether.     I'd  be  called  nothin'  but  Paddy   Proud 

all  over  the  counthry,  and  I  darn't  do  it." 

The  Fisheries  Inspector  was  an  Aberdonian,  in  whom 
shrewdness,  kindliness,  and  power  (mental  and  physical) 
were  equally  conspicuous.  He  told  us  in  most  humorous 
fashion  and  a  weird  accent  of  the  difficulties  met  with  from 
the  fishermen  when  the  Government  offered  them,  on  the 
most  favourable  terms,  yawls  built  after  the  Scotch  model, 
with  which  to  replace  their  ancient  "  carraghs." 

We  told  him  that  we  had  seen  some  of  these  strange 
boats,  merely  frameworks  of  lath  covered  with  tarred 
canvas,  very  much  resembling  Welsh  coracles,  and  had 
wondered  how  human  beings  dared  venture  even  on  a 
duck  pond  in  such  frail  vessels. 

I  told  him  how  at  Durifanaghy,  in  the  mists  of  early 
morning,  I  had  been  startled  by  the  vision  of  a  gigantic 
four-legged  black-beetle  creeping  up  the  rocky  shore, 
which,  on  nearer  inspection,  however,  became  one  of  these 
marine  death  traps.  It  was  being  carried  bottom  upwards 
by  two  small  boys,  whose  heads  and  trunks  were  hidden 
in  the  bow  and  stern  respectively. 

A  long  and  ancient  mariner  of  saturnine  aspect  was 
leaning  with  me  over  the  quay  wall,  and  I  said  to  him : 

"  Not  very  safe,  these  things,  are  they  ?" 

He  didn't  answer,  but  just  took  his  cutty  from  his  mouth, 
and  spat  out  into  the  harbour. 
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"  I'm  afraid  an  Englishman  would  soon  be  in  Heaven 
if  he  tried  one,"  I  continued. 

"  Augh !  the  divil  a  fear  of  him  then." 
"  You  think  he  could  manage  it,"  said  I. 
"  Faith,  I  do  not  thin,  he'd  raich  his  friends,  I  dar'say, 
but  not  in  Heaven." 

On  telling  this  to  the  Inspector  he  nodded  his  huge  head, 
and,  wrinkling  up  one  eyebrow  as  he  always  did  in  speak- 
ing, he  said : 

"  Ay,  ay,  ah'm  weel  acquaint  wi'  yon.  He's  maist  un- 
ceevil,  just  fair  consairvative  to  the  back  bane.  He  aince 
tauld  me  he'd  suner  hae  a  '  carragh  "  full  o*  watter  than 
ane  o'  thae  yawls  fillt  wi'  whiskey,  an'  losh!  a  Donegal 
fisher's  sair  prejudiced  when  he'd  sooner  be  droont  than 
drunk.  But  ah'm  glad  to  say  they're  makin'  bee  skeps  an' 
fool  cotes  oot  o'  thae  '  carraghs '  here.  As  ye  gang  doon 
the  ro'd  to  Teelin  harbour,  ye'll  hae  the  haill  fleet  to  poort 
or  stairboard  o'  ye,  an'  they're  breedin'  chuckies  instead  o' 
droonin'  fules  i'  them." 

On  the  last  day  of  our  stay  in  Donegal  it  was  fair  day 

at  Carrick.     On  my  visit  I  was  amused  with  the  humours 

of  the  fair  folk,   and  struck  with  the   signs   of   nervous 

anxiety  in  the  dealers,  most  of  whom  were  small  farmers. 

"  How  much  for  the  little  heifer  ?  "  says  a  big  dark  man. 

"  Fi'  pounds,  and  sorra  betther  baste  i'  the  fair,"  says 

the  heifer's  owner,  a  little  red-haired  man. 

"  Augh !  why  didn't  ye  say  twinty,  an'  thin  we'd  know 
she  wasn't  for  sale." 

"  Divil  a  betther  heifer  ye  seen  this  week.  A  good 
stock  an'  quiet,  an'  a  fine  aiter." 

u  Augh !  well,  there's  not  much  aitin'  on  her  for  anybody 
else.  She's  like  that  mountain  o'  yours.  Take  her  back 
there,  till  she's  done  some  more  aitin',  and  then  I'll  luk 
at  her." 
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"  Howld  on,  howld  on,  dacent  man,"  says  some  by- 
stander, who  may  be,  and  probably  is,  unknown  to  both 
bargainers.  "  Shure,  the  boy's  sellin',  an'  maybe  you're 
buyin'." 

"  Well,  I  am  buyin',  an'  I'll  bid  him  four  pounds." 

"  Now  thin,  see  here,"  and  the  newcomer  steps  in  be- 
tween the  parties  with  his  elbows  outspread.  "  Where's 
yer  han's?  Take  howld  there  like  min." 

They  do  so,  and  then  the  middleman  brings  his  palm 
on  their  clasped  hands  with  all  his  might. 

"  Four  pound  tin,  an'  the  two  o'  ye  has  more  time  for 
plaisure  i'  the  fair,"  says  he. 

"  Sorra  one  o'  me  '11  sell  her  for  four  pounds  tin.  I'd 
laver  kape  her  to  luk  at,"  says  the  seller. 

"  Augh !  there's  plisanter  things  to  luk  at.  Luk  at 
herself  when  ye  get  home,  and  I'll  go  bail  she'll  luk  plisant, 
av  ye  tell  her  ye  sowld  that  baste  for  four  poun'  ten,"  says 
the  buyer. 

"  Aisy,  boys,"  says  the  go-between,  "  here  ye  are  once 
more.  Where's  yer  han's?"  and  clasping  them  together 
again,  he  comes  down  upon  them  with  his  own  in  a  re- 
sounding smack. 

"  Four  poun's  fifteen  shillin',  an  dam  but  it's  aquil/' 
says  he. 

"  Augh !  no,"  says  the  buyer.  "  I'll  go  luk  round ;  I 
seen  one  or  two  I  liked." 

"  Stay  here  now,"  says  the  middleman,  with  a  great  show 
of  temper.  "Am  I  not  spakin'  fair  to  ye?  Take  the 
boy's  hand.  Now  here  ye  are.  Four-twelve-six  an'  that's 
my  last  word." 

The  seller  puts  on  an  air  of  reluctance  and  turns  to  the 
little  knot  of  people  which  has  gathered  round. 

"  Wull  I  take  it  ?"  he  says. 

"  Augh !  a  fair  thing,"  says  one. 
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"  Av  coorse,  ye  wull,"  says  another. 

"  Ye'll  do  well,  honest  man,"  says  a  third. 

"  Come  on  then,  an'  let  me  tell  ye,  ye  have  a  good  chape 
baste  the  day." 

The  bargaining  is  over,  the  purchaser  "  raddles,"  and  the 
little  group  breaks  up.  Each  member  of  our  party  had 
a  separate  look  in  at  the  fair.  Our  Ulysses  went  out  into 
it  with  a  light  heart,  but  speedily  returned  in  some  trepida- 
tion. A  light-hearted  Irish  lady,  whose  carefully  tally- 
ironed  cap  proclaimed  her  a  widow,  had  insisted  on  selling 
him  a  litter  of  little  pigs  he  had  been  admiring,  and  had  he 
not  beaten  a  hasty  retreat  he  would  have  had  them  be- 
stowed about  his  person,  or  made  up  into  a  bundle  in  the 
bed  quilt  which  covered  the  cart  they  inhabited. 

The  other  vagrom  men  regretted  very  much  that  he  had 
not  made  the  purchase,  and  then  divided  them  amongst 
us  as  mementos  of  our  Donegal  holidays. 

But,  after  all,  we  need  no  mementos.  And  speaking 
seriously  in  this — which  will  be  my  last — sentence,  let  me 
say  that  never  in  my,  or  our,  experience  was  there  a  better 
organised,  more  harmoniously  carried  out,  or  more  heartily 
enjoyed  excursion  than  was  this  of  Four  Vagrom  Men  in 
Donegal. 
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BY  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

T3EHIND  that  quaint  and  remarkable  figure,  Thomas 
De  Quincey,  so  vividly  portrayed  to  us  by  himself  and 
his  biographers — a  personality  whose  attractiveness  seems 
to  increase  with  the  advancing  years — there  stands,  in  the 
shadowy  background,  as  it  were,  another  form,  much  less 
distinctly  outlined,  but  interesting  to  us  in  a  relative  sense 
as  being  that  of  the  progenitor  of  the  English  Opium  Eater. 
To  have  been  the  father  of  such  a  son  is  in  itself  a  dis- 
tinction, but  that  fact  alone  does  not  mark  the  limitations 
of  our  interest  or  exhaust  his  claim  upon  our  regard.  Not 
much  is  known  of  him — the  references  to  him  by  De 
Quincey  being  for  the  most  part  of  a  fragmentary  and 
incidental  kind — but  there  is  yet  material,  though  scanty, 
to  warrant  an  attempt  to  bring  together  the  scattered  frag- 
ments, with  such  results,  in  the  direction  of  shape  and  form, 
as  are  possible  in  the  circumstances.  As  a  means  to  this 
end  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Charles  Roeder,  who, 
with  characteristic  love  of  research,  has  gathered  together, 
from  old  Manchester  journals,  and  other  sources,  a  collec- 
tion of  notes  which  he  has  placed  at  my  disposal. 

Thomas  Quincey  was  born  in  1/53,  probably  near 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  in  which  neighbourhood,  Dr.  Japp 
tells  us,  his  father  had  considerable  landed  property.  In 
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this  grandfather  of  the  English  opium  eater  we  have  pre- 
sented to  us,  in  a  vague  traditional  way,  a  free-living,  fox- 
hunting country  gentleman,  of  the  type  of  the  old  English 
squire,  who  had  married  more  than  once,  had  more  than 
a  score  children  gathered  about  his  table,  and  in  the  end, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  had  to  part  with  his  landed 
estates.  As  the  outcome  of  this  diminished  prosperity  we 
learn  that  Thomas  Quincey,  along  with  his  brother  John, 
found  their  way  to  London,  and  apparently  became  retail 
traders  of  the  linen-draper  type,  their  shop  or  business 
place  being  in  Cheapside.  Regarding  the  means  of 
Thomas  at  this  time  we  have  this  statement  by  De 
Quincey :  "  My  father  was  a  plain  and  unpretending  man, 
who  began  life  with  what  is  considered  in  England  (or  was 
considered)  a  small  fortune,  viz.,  six  thousand  pounds." 
The  De  Quinceys,  we  are  told,  were  of  Norse  origin,  and 
got  their  name  from  a  Norman  source,  the  residential 
association  being  that  of  the  village  of  Quincey  in  Nor- 
mandy. Some  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  had 
fought  for  Norman  William  thought  fit  in  their  modesty 
to  drop  the  distinctive  prefix,  arid  among  them  were 
Thomas  and  John  of  that  ilk,  who  doubtless  regarded  the 
unadorned  name  as  best  suited  to  the  unpicturesque 
occupation  of  shopkeeping.  Of  his  London  trading  there 
is  no  note  of  information,  and  it  is  as  trader  and  author 
that  Thomas  next  presents  himself  to  our  view.  In  1775 
there  was  published  anonymously  in  London  a  little  octavo 
volume  of  one  hundred  and  eight  pages,  descriptive  of  "A 
Short  Tour  in  the  Midland  Counties  of  England  per- 
formed in  the  summer  of  1772,  together  with  an  account  of 
a  similar  excursion,  undertaken  September,  1774."  This 
was  in  the  greater  part  a  reprint  of  some  articles  which  had 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine," bearing  the  initials  "  T.  Q."  as  indicative  of  the 
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authorship.  That  T.  Q.  was  Thomas  Quincey  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  De  Quincey  himself  bears  witness  to  the 
fact,  telling  us  regarding  his  father  that  "  He  wrote  a 
book  ;  and,  though  not  a  book  of  much  pretension  in  its 
subject,  yet  in  those  days  to  have  written  a  book  at  all 
was  creditable  to  a  man's  activity  of  mind,  and  to  his 
strength  of  character,  in  acting  without  a  precedent.  In 
the  execution,  this  book  was  really  respectable.  As  to 
its  subject,  it  was  a  tour  in  the  Midland  counties  of 
England,  in  one  octavo  volume.  ...  In  the  style  of 
its  execution,  and  the  alternate  treatment  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  the  fine  arts,  the  work  resembles  the  well-known 
tours  of  Arthur  Young,  which  blended  rural  industry  with 
picture  galleries,  excepting  only  that  in  my  father's  I  re- 
member no  politics,  perhaps  because  it  was  written  before 
the  French  Revolution." 

In  the  introductory  advertisement  to  his  volume  the 
author  makes  his  moan  regarding  the  treatment  his 
original  manuscript  has  met  with  at  the  hands  of 
that  despotic  person,  the  editor.  He  says  :  "  The 
first  of  these  tours  having  been  sent  to  the  Editor  of  a 
Magazine,  it  has  accordingly  appeared  in  that  publication  ; 
but  Mr.  Corrector,  the  manufacturer  of  the  periodical  in 
question,  having  taken  such  liberties  with  the  author's  per- 
formance as  scarcely  to  leave  him  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing his  own  meaning,  induces  a  bad  writer  once  more  to 
intrude  himself  on  the  public ;  satisfied  that  though  he 
can  acquire  no  reputation  by  reprinting  his  futile  observa- 
tions, he  cannot  lose  any  after  having  such  language,  such 
irreconcileable  evidence  fathered  upon  his  pen  as  has 
hitherto  disgraced  it."  In  view  of  the  liberties  that  have 
been  taken  with  him  he  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
provide  "  a  less  soporific  potion  for  the  mental  tastes  of 
his  friends."  He  confesses  himself  as  "  allied  to  ignor- 
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ance,"  but  nevertheless  "  is  yet  unwilling  to  he  the  fosterer 
of  untruth."  Then  does  he  go  on  to  read  all  wilful  and 
arbitrary  editors  a  lecture  in  this  wise :  "  In  regard  to 
Editors  of  public  repositories  of  fugitive  literature,  it  is 
evidently  their  province  to  preserve  or  reject  such  pieces 
as  they  imagine  will  gratify  or  disgust  their  readers  ;  but 
I  am  far  from  positive  that  they  have  a  right  to  make 
innovations  in  the  expression  of  another,  much  less  to 
pervert  his  meaning  or  put  fresh  sentiments  in  his  mouth  ; 
however,  if  it  were  decreed  that  they  really  are  justifiable 
in  altering,  this  indulgence  would  remain  only  as  long  as 
alteration  and  improvement  were  the  same  thing  (for  we 
have  precedented  authority  enough  to  assert  that  they  are 
sometimes  very  different  indeed  !)"  No  one  will  disagree 
with  our  author  when  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "  Not  every 
one  who  attempts  to  write  has  genius  to  render  him  success- 
ful, nor  have  those  who  pretend  to  correct  always  ability 
for  the  undertaking."  Of  himself  he  says  "  I  am  not 
qualified  for  an  amender,  nor  am,  Heaven  be  praised,  a 
cobbler  of  the  works  of  others  ;  but  were  I  obliged  to 
revise  the  journal  of  a  traveller  for  instance,  I  should  be 
cautious  how  I  advanced  anything  with  the  least  deviation 
from  truth  ;  I  might  perhaps,  in  such  a  case,  be  scrupulous 
of  asserting  that  '  we  have  more  wool  than  we  can  make 
up  in  manufactures' — and,  without  a  total  deprivation  of 
memory,  should  hardly  make  the  streets  of  a  city  well- 
peopled  in  one  page,  and  instantly  dispeople  them  in  the 
next;  nor  would  I  bestow  the  epithet  of  wretched  on 
a  village  upon  which  reality  and  the  writer  had  not  dared 
a  stigma: — if  the  buildings  of  a  town  were  remarked  as 
good  ones  or  neat,  I  should  account  it  not  very  proper  to 
say  that  '  the  church,  however,  is  handsome  ' — any  more 
than  to  induct  so  much  modesty  into  my  author  as  to  force 
him  to  call  his  own  remarks  curious. 
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The  author  was  nineteen  when  he  set  out  on  his  travels, 
and  about  twenty-two  when  his  book  appeared.  Mr. 
Roeder  says  that  Thomas  was  accompanied  by  his  brother 
John,  but  upon  what  evidence  the  statement  is  made  is  not 
apparent,  neither  do  we  know  whether  the  first  journey 
was  taken  on  foot  or  otherwise,  but  one  feels  pretty  sure 
he  did  not  walk.  It  began  in  London,  with  Peterborough 
as  the  first  important  stage.  From  there  we  are  con- 
ducted, in  a  meandering  way,  through  the  Fen  Country, 
with  Boston  and  Lincoln  as  salient  features  in  the  narra- 
tive, with  many  minor  places  cropping  up  between.  In 
this  point  to  point  fashion  we  pursue  our  road,  travelling 
by  village,  thorp,  and  town,  through  Retford  and  Worksop 
to  Chesterfield,  Matlock,  and  Derby,  and  onward  again  to 
Nottingham.  Further  away,  we  come  to  Stamford,  with 
Burleigh  House  close  by,  and  through  Northampton  we 
reach  Oxford,  and  so,  by  Gerard's  Cross  and  Uxbndge, 
get  back  to  London  town  again.  In  the  second  journey 
we  are  taken  by  sea  to  Boston,  with  descriptive  glimpses 
of  coast  line  on  the  way,  then  take  the  road  again,  revisit- 
ing some  of  the  old  scenes,  such  as  Lincoln,  and  some  new 
ones,  such  as  Newark  and  St.  Ive  s. 

Save  for  the  impression  it  gives  of  the  personality  of  the 
author,  there  is  not  much  need  to  dwell  at  length  upon  this 
little  book  of  travels.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  tact 
you  would  scarcely  discover  that  it  was  the  work  of  so 
young  a  man.  It  is  not  the  journal  of  a  pleasure-seeker 
merely,  but  is  marked  by  a  seriousness  of  purpose  sugges- 
tive of  a  grave  mental  maturity.  The  journey  is  not  one 
in  search  of  the  picturesque  only,  but  rather  the  blending 
of  this  with  the  acquisition  of  useful  information,  in  the 
manner  already  indicated  in  the  reference  made  to  it  by 
De  Quincey.  Agriculture,  manufactures,  schemes  of  navi- 
gation or  irrigation,  together  with  an  observant  interest  in 
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architecture,  ecclesiastical  or  other,  these  seem  to  have  a 
larger  claim  upon  the  traveller's  eye  and  mind  than  the 
outward   aspects   of   nature.     There    is   displayed,    too,   a 
love  of  accuracy  in  description  which,  though  meritorious, 
is   in   some  of  its   manifestations  amusing.      In   dealing 
with  a  church,  for  instance,  he  is  careful  to  give  you  the 
exact  dimensions.     He  tells  you  that  these  as  given   by 
other  travellers  are  often  very  erroneous,  and  in  his  intro- 
duction says  :  "  I  have  sometimes  chosen  to  satisfy  myself 
in  that  particular,  and  will  therefore  undertake  to  answer 
for  the   accuracy   of   those   interspersed    in   this   account 
excepting  them  that  I  did  not  measure,  which  have  always 
some  distinction,  as,  is  said,  reputed,  etc."     As  an  example 
he  goes  on  to  say :  "  We  have  been  told  that  the  steeple 
at  Boston  is  300  feet  high,  of  which  the  lanthorn  is   18  ; 
whereas  64  feet  the  latter,  and  262  the  whole,  is  the  true 
altitude."     Of  the  steeple  of  the  church  at  Louth  he  says : 
"  According  to  a  drawing  done  by  William  Atkinson,  sur- 
veyor, in  1753,  it  is  from  the  foundation  to  the  top  of  the 
spire  282  feet  ;   but  still  this  does  not  give  the  perceivable 
height,  for  who  knows  the  depth  of  the  foundation  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth  ?  "     To  the   "  grand  sluice  of  a 
canal  at  Boston  "  he  brings  his  measuring  tape,  or  whatever 
served  for  such,   and  gives   "  an   exact   table   of  the   ad 
measurements  "  of  waterways,  locks,  piers,  bridges,  and  the 
rest,  which  is  almost  painfully  minute  in  its  particularisatiori 
of  feet  and  inches.     Cultivated  fields  are  more  attractive 
to  him  than  barren  heaths  and  moorlands.     Crossing  one 
of  these,  he  describes  it  as  very  extensive,  and  "  covered  in 
some  places  with  fern,  but  everywhere  with  large  stones 
sticking  out  of  the  earth  and  exhibiting  a  black,  desolate, 
and  melancholy  appearance."     Of  his  descriptive  style  in 
dealing  with  a  more  agreeable  prospect,  this,  of  the  view 
from  the  castle,  at  Oxford,  may  serve  as  an  example  :  — 
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''From  the  mount  is  an  enchanting  prospect:  on  out- 
hand  the  city  appears  beneath  you,  and  with  its  numerous 
spires,  domes,  etc.,  raises  an  idea  of  vast  magnificence  ; 
on  the  other  side  is  a  fine  extended  vale,  rich  in  verdure 
and  wood,  terminated  by  hills,  and  nobly  decorated  by  the 
Isis  serpentising  along  to  some  distance,  then  losing  itself 
behind  a  variety  of  objects,  and  afterwards  appearing  again 
in  one  distinct  sheet  of  water ;  the  whole  exhibiting  a  very 
agreeable  scene  of  native  beauty,  much  heightened  by  the 
pompous  strokes  of  art."  As  illustrative  of  his  taste  in 
domestic  architecture  we  have  these  remarks  concerning 
the  city  of  Oxford  itself :  "  The  private  dwellings  in 
general,  take  the  city  throughout,  are  far  from  deserving 
the  character  of  neatness,  or  uniformity  of  structure,  so 
far  from  it  that  in  many  streets  half  the  houses  are  of 
timber  plaistered  over,  some  of  them  built  in  a  barbarous 
old  method,  the  upper  stories  projecting  forward  ;  yet  in 
regard  to  this  last  article  not  quite  so  ugly  as  in  a  few 
other  towns  that  I  have  seen."  One  of  these  other  towns, 
Chesterfield  to  wit,  is  dismissed  in  this  brief  fashion : 
"  Chesterfield  is  a  large  town  ;  but  as  I  passed  through  I 
saw  nothing  uncommon,  but  the  ugly  church  ;  it  is  old, 
and  built  of  bad  stone,  but  rendered  most  disgusting  by  its 
wooden  spire  (covered  with  lead),  being  so  much  warped 
that  I  discerned  its  crookedness  at  three  miles  distance. 
In  the  town  is  a  manufacture  of  pots.  At  Asher  and  many 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood  camomile  is  much  culti- 
vated." 

Thomas  Qumcey  had  a  strong  practical  vein  in  his  con- 
stitution, but  he  could  on  occasion  show  that  the  gods  had 
also  made  him  poetical,  and  in  his  case  it  is  not  the  aspects 
of  nature  but  the  works  of  man  that  kindle  the  poetic 
flame.  The  sight  of  a  canal  with  its  mysterious  stairway  of 
locks  and  underground  course  of  navigation,  leads  him 
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to  break  out  into  an  ode,  of  which  these  are  some  of  the 
lines  : 

See  the  canal  its  placid  face  unveil, 
Contemn  the  storm,   and  court  th'  expanded  sail  ; 
Its  willing   sail   the  vessel   straightway   rears, 
And  a  new  look  the  wondering  country   wears. 

»         »         »         »         » 

See  the  heap'd   vale  its  mighty   mound  extend  ! 

See  the  proud  aqueduct  its  arches  bend  ! 

Yon  chasm  behold,   by  delving   labour  made  ! 

Von  tunnel  long,   that  raock'd  the   feeble   spade  ! 

When  navigation,  like  a  ship  that's  blown 

To  nameless  lands  has  found  a  track  unknown, 

And  strange  to  tell   she  moves  through  tracks  of  stone  ; 

Now  step  by  step  she  from  the  hill  descends. 

Now  fearless  on  th'  aerial  liquid  wends, 

Xor  dreads  the  sliding  passage  from  the  steep, 

Xor  heeds  th'  abyss,  pre-eminently  deep, 

But  passes  careless  o'er  a  devious  course, 

Smiles  on   industrious   man,    and   drives   the   baneful    horse. 

Britain  !  to  thee  these  glorious  works  belong. 

While   Brindley   claims   a  portion   of   the   song, 

Whose  daring  genius,   as  thy   Shakespear's,   came 

From  heaven  mature  —  the  darling  heirs  of   fame  ! 

Great  comprehensive  soul,  could  none  descry 

Thy  latent  merit,  save  thy  patron's  eye  ? 

In  the  lone  spot  ol>scured  thy  talent's  worth, 

Till  worth  congenial  brought  those  talents  forth, 

—  Let  us  with  interest  then  the   plaudit  give, 

And  pay  in  praise  what  we  in  wealth  receive. 

And  now,  so  far  as  our  notes  are  concerned,  the  scene 
changes,  and  the  contrast  is  a  sharp  one.  In  I//6,  the 
year  following  the  publication  of  this  volume,  the  London 
linen  drapers  have  migrated  to  Manchester,  as  is  stumn 
by  the  following  advertisement,  which  appeared  in  the 
''Manchester  Mercury"  of  March  iSth  of  that  year,  an- 
nouncing their  advent  : 

J.  and  T.  Quincey,  Linen  Drapers  (from  t'heapside,  London}, 
respectfully  inform  the  Ladies  and  (".entlemen,  and  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  (as  well  as  the  public  in  general) 
that  they  have  opened  a  shop,  No.  10,  at  the  Bottom  of  Market- 
street  Lane,  where  having  laid  in  a  complete  assortment  of  good* 
in  that  Branch,  and  having  been  very  careful  in  collecting  them 
from  the  best  markets  and  manufacturers,  and  in  importing  an 
excellent  fabric  of  Irish  Linen — they  flatter  themselves  that  they 
are  able  to  accommodate  those  who  choose  to  honour  them  with 
their  commands  in  a  manner  that  will  be  satisfactory,  and  they 
think  on  as  low  terms  as  in  any  shop  whatever ;  of  which,  how- 
ever, upon  trial,  their  Customers  will  be  enabled  to  judge.  This, 
at  least,  they  can  assert  positively,  that  if  fresh  and  perfect  goods 
and  patterns,  the  most  moderate  profits,  and  the  most  assiduous 
attempt  to  oblige — can  obtain  the  favour  of  the  public — these  will 
not  be  wanting,  and  by  these  only  do  they  aim  at  success. 

That  this  appeal  has  not  been  in  vain  is  proved  by  a 
succeeding  advertisement  which  appeared  in  the  same 
paper  on  the  loth  April : 

J.  and  T.  Quincey,  Linen  Drapers,  No.  10,  Market-street  Lane, 
address  the  Public  with  the  most  grateful  thanks  for  their  favours 
and  the  great  encouragement  which  they  have  received,  and  hereby  mean 
to  inform  their  friends  that  (in  compliance  to  frequent  Advice 
and  Desire)  they  have  now  added  to  their  stock  a  regular  assort- 
ment of  Haberdashery  goods,  and  profess  to  serve  them  upon  the 
best  terms  with  the  conditions  of  that  trade  in  general,  and  intend 
to  supply  a  varied  collection  of  same  articles  as  Edgings,  low-priced 
Lace,  etc.,  at  reasonable  rates  ;  in  particular.  At  the  same  time 
having  arrived  about  a  week  ago  from  London,  they  are  empowered 
to  offer  a  capital  choice  of  printed  Linens,  Musslins,  Furnitures, 
and  other  Cottons,  all  of  the  most  approved  spring  patterns ;  have 
also  just  received  some  fresh  boxes  of  fine  Irish  Linens,  unusually 
well  made,  and  of  a  fabric  at  least  equal  to  their  former  cloth, 
which  has  given  universal  satisfaction.  The)*  have  likewise  con- 
siderably enlarged  too,  their  stock  of  Musslins,  etc.,  and  in  a 
word,  have  selected  such  articles,  and  propose  to  sell  them  in  such 
a  manner,  as  they  hope  will  insure  a  continuance  of  the  support 
which  has  hitherto  so  generally  been  bestowed  upon  their  undertakings. 

Other  advertisements  follow  testifying  to  the  growth  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  shop.  On  the  i6th  July  we  are  told 
that 

J.  and  T.  Quincey  (Linen  Drapers)  having  now  received  their  Irish 
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Linens  of  the  fresh  Bleach,  offer  them  to  the  public  on  the  lowest 
terms,  but  as  the  importation  is  very  great  in  quantity,  they  raorr 
particularly  address  themselves  to  those  in  trade  and  to  dealer** 
in  the  article  in  general,  whom  they  can  furnish  with  goods  con- 
siderably under  the  excessive  prices  of  the  late  fair  (their  linen 
being  carefully  purchased  in  Ireland  before).  J.  and  T.  Q.  also 
beg  leave,  once  more,  to  remind  Ladies  of  their  Chip  Hats,  and 
especially  of  their  Open  Chips,  which  they  sell  so  remarkably  low, 
as  7d.  a  piece.  Among  other  articles  worth  notice,  might  be  men- 
tioned sundry  printed  Musslines,  new,  cheap,  and  elegant,  and  which 
are  lately  arrived. 

The  hand  that  penned  these  newspaper  appeals  is 
evidently  that  of  Thomas,  as  is  made  apparent  by  the  next 
address,  which  runs  thus : 

27th  August,   1776. 

Thomas  Quincey  (being  now  somewhat  better  provided  with  assist- 
ants, so  as  to  wait  the  more  speedily  upon  and  not  as  heretofore, 
unreasonably  detain  those  who  please  to  favour  him  with  a  call) 
once  more  intrudes  on  the  public  (in  behalf  of  himself  and  absent 
partner),  and  in  particular  would  remind  his  friends  in  the  country 
(where  intelligence  often  comes  late)  of  the  new  shop  in  Market-street 
Lane.  The  chief  motive  for  this  address  (from  one  who  is  not 
over-fond  of  advertising),  however,  is  to  observe  to  the  public  that 
this  is  the  most  expedient  time  to  purchase  Musslins,  as  one  of 
the  East  India  Company's  two  annual  sales  being  just  over,  a  more 
copious  choice  may  now  be  procured,  and  T.  Quincey  has  availed 
himself  of  this  circumstance,  having  laid  in  a  capital  assortment,  to 
sell  them  on  such  terms  as  (whoever  equals)  none  shall  exceed  ; 
he  hopes  he  will  be  readily  supported,  without  the  intimation,  by 
example  of  ihe  prices  hitherto  fixed  upon  goods  in  general  at  his 
shop. 

To-morrow  (the  ^8th  inst.)  will  be  displayed,  to  those  in  want  of 
the  article,  the  largest  collection  of  worked  muslins,  in  aprons, 
ruffles,  etc.,  hitherto  received,  goods,  the  reduced  prices  of  which 
have  been  a  great  means  of  bringing  the  shop  into  its  present  repute. 

An  immense  importation  of  Drogheda  Linens  is  hourly  expected, 
And  in  about  a  week  a  well-chosen  parcel  of  cheap  thread  edgings. 
To  solicit  your  favours  that  have  been  so  liberally  and  are  still 
daily  conferi-ed  would  be  like  the  discontented  entreaties  of  those 
never  satisfied,  and  to  supplicate  friends  for  a  continuance  that 
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has  already  been  granted  would  be  but  to  insult  them.  T.  Quincey 
therefore  takes  leave  of  these  literary  addresses,  with  assuring  hi^ 
customers  that  the  most  unremitting  attention  in  the  conduct  of 
the  trade  (both  in  buying  and  selling)  will  ever  be  bestowed,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  shop  in  that  favour  with  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  beheld  in  the  estimation  of  a  discerning  and  generous  :com- 
munity. 

The  literary  addresses,  however,  are  only  discontinued 
for  a  time,  for  on  I2th  August,  1777,  we  come  upon  this 
one,  in  which  we  find  that  John  Quincey  goes  over  to 
Ireland  to  make  purchases  of  linens. 

1 2th  August,   1777. 

The  late  temporary  stagnation  of  trade  in  Ireland  (owing  to  the 
alarm  occasioned  by  the  privateers)  having,  for  a  while,  reduced  the 
price  of  Linens  there,  John  Quincey,  taking  advantage  of  the  local 
cheapness,  went  over  immediately  to  that  Kingdom,  and  being  at 
Chester,  on  his  way  back,  on  the  7th  and  8th  inst.,  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find,  by  closely  inspecting  the  goods  there,  that  he  had 
bought  his  cloth  very  considerably  under  the  terms  at  which  any 
could  possibly  be  bought  in  that  fair. 

J.  and  T.  Quincey  are  therefore  so  confident  of  being  well  enabled 
to  serve  the  public  with  Irish  or  Drogheda  Linens  on  terms  uncom- 
monly advantageous  that  they  are  quite  willing  to  risk  the  whole 
favour  of  their  numerous  friends  and  the  whole  scccess  of  their 
trade  for  succeeding  years  to  come,  on  the  proof  of  what  they  have 
asserted. 

J.  and  T.  Q.  beg  leave  further  to  observe,  that  in  the  prices  of  their  Linen, 
the  public  will  never  be  loaded  with  the  usual  great  charges  of  commission, 
insurance,  etc.,  as  they  are  determined  to  persevere  in  buying  them  all  in 
Ireland  themselves,  and  to  import  them  entirely  on  their  own  risk. 
N.B.  The  prices  of  several  sets  of  Musslins  being  just  now  reduced, 
T.  Quincey  sets  off  for  London  this  week  in  order  to  refurnish  an 
assortment,  and  indeed  the  joint  capital  of  J.  and  T.  Q.  being 
embarked  in  the  Linen  and  Haberdashery  trades  only,  the  public 
may  depend  on  being  accommodated  at  all  times  with  an  extensive 
and  very  complete  choice  of  goods  in  their  way,  and  more  so  than 
could  possibly  be  offered  if  they  engaged  in  more  trades  than  two. 

In  the  next  advertisement  it  is  shown  that  three  annual 
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voyages  to  Ireland  were  made,  and  that  Thomas  takes  his 
turn  in  the  buying : 

March   i/th,    1778. 

J.  and  T.  Quincey  acquaint  those  among  the  public  who  may 
be  in  want  of  Irish  Linen  that  Thos.  Quincey  being  just  returned 
from  the  last  market  in  Ireland,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  they 
will  be  in  possession  of  a  cargo  of  fresh  Linens  from  that  Kingdom. 
To  say  much  more  about  these  cloths  at  present  would  be  needless, 
it  will  be  enough  now  to  add  that  the  market  was  comparatively 
so  low,  the  goods  so  cheap,  that  T.  Quincey  bought  above  a 
thousand  pounds  more  than  he  had  pre-determined  to  do  ;  they  will 
be  the  first  new  linens  brought  into  the  country  since  the  drop, 
and  the  importers  offer  them  with  a  consciousness  that  they  are 
deserving  ot  universal  notice 

In  regard  further  to  the  willingness  of  J.  and  T.  Quincey  to  use 
their  friends  well,  it  being  already  sufficiently  true,  let  it  be  its  own 
evidence — but  for  their  ability  to  do  it — it  may  be  necessary  to 
remind  the  public,  that  it  is  humbly  presumed  the  plan  on  which 
their  trade  is  conducted  is  one  of  the  most  advantageous  to  their 
customers  that  could  be  desired  (for  attention  in  buying  is  at  least 
of  as  much  consequence  as  moderation  in  selling)  :  Under  no 
obligatory  or  other  jestrictions,  they  apply  only  at  the  first  sources — 
happy  in  an  extensive  and  useful  correspondence  (as  being  two  in 
the  trade),  they  have  opportunity  to  lay  hold  ot  its  advantages, 
they  spare  no  pains  in  travelling  to  buy,  while  their  demand  is 
adequate  to  their  3  annual  voyages  to  Ireland,  is  not  only  a  proof 
of  this,  but  is  also  a  proof  of  their  great  return  in  and  strict  atten- 
tion to  that  trade  in  particular. 

X.B. — On  board  the  vessel  in  which  these  Linens  are  freighted 
(expected  immediately  in  the  first  change  of  these  easterly  winds) 
is  comprehended  a  large  assortment  of  low  linens,  chiefly  intended 
for  country  shopkeepers,  to  whose  interest  in  their  purchases  J.  and 
T.  Q.  are  ever  most  particularly  attentive. 

Their  enterprise   is   shown   in   the   following   advertise- 
ment, in  which  they  tell  their  customers  that  they  are  now 
bleaching  their  own  linens  : 
«jth  June,  1778. 

To  Country  Dealers  and  the  public  in  general,  for  sale,  Irish 
Linens  of  all  widths  and  prices,  great  part  of  which  are  of  the 
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new  bleach,  grey  Dowlas  and  (several  packs  of)  grey  <>-8th  sheeting, 
peculiarly  cheap,  imported  this  year  by  J.  and  T.  Quincey,  who  have 
bought  some  very  extensive  lots  of  new  printed  cottons  and  (by 
influence  of  prompt  payment)  have  obtained  them  from  20  to  30 
per  cent,  under  their  value,  yet  will  sell  them  at  the  usual  (known) 
small  profit. 

J.  and  T.  Quincey,  determined  (to  requite  the  kindness  of  their 
friends  as  far  as  in  them  lies)  to  serve  even  their  wholesale  customers 
with  Irish  Linens  as  low  as  any  house  in  the  Kingdom,  have  begun  to 
purchase  in  the  grey  and  to  bleach  a  principle  part  of  them  They  have 
at  present  considerable  quantities  in  the  North  of  Ireland  for  future  sale, 
and  are  resolved  to  support  their  trade  with  that  spirit,  as  well  as  by  that 
honour,  which  can  alone  give  success  to  adventures  and  novel  under- 
takings. 

In  the  following  advertisement  Thomas  Quincey  stands 
by  his  honour  in  trade  : 

July  ajrd,  1778. 

As  the  whole  quantity  of  linens  that  Thomas  Quincey  purchased 
in  the  late  market  at  Dublin  (comprehending  27  Packs  and  Boxes, 
as  his  Bills  of  Lading  will  show)  were  bought  at  the  latter  end  of 
that  market,  which  began  on  very  high  terms,  but  experienced  a 
great  and  unusual  drop  towards  its  close,  when  most  buyers  had 
completed  their  business — it  can  scarcely  be  accounted  vanity  to 
say  that  J.  and  T.  Q.  are  able  not  only  to  sell  their  linens  on  as 
low  terms  as  any  house  in  the  Kingdom,  but  also  at  present  on 
lower  terms  than  the  far  greater  part  of  them.  However,  by  com- 
parison only  do  they  wish  their  assertion  to  stand  or  fall :  Dis- 
daining the  propagation  of  untruth,  they  will  cheerfully  abandon 
the  Irish  (their  principal)  trade,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  made  appear 
that  they  are  inferior  in  it  to  anyone. 

N.B. — The  Hessians  will  be  disposed  of  extremely  cheap  to  any 
merchant  or  manufacturer  who  can  take  the  whole  parcel  remaining. 

These  advertisements,  or  literary  addresses,  as  Thomas 
Quincey  was  pleased  to  call  them,  were,  one  may  fairly 
assume,  the  products  of  his  own  pen.  In  all  probability, 
having  written  a  book,  he  was  accounted  the  literary 
partner  in  the  firm,  there  being  no  evidence  that  his  brother 
John  had  any  qualifications  in  that  direction.  In  their 
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involutions,  frequent  use  of  parentheses,  and  emphasised 
words,  there  is  something  about  these  appeals  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  linen  which  smacks  of  the  style  that  charac- 
terises the  introductory  remarks  to  the  book  of  travels. 
Anyhow,  they  are  curiosities  in  their  way,  and  early 
examples  of  the  endeavour  to  make  advertising  a  depart- 
ment of  the  fine  arts.  Until  1780  the  brothers  remained 
bachelors,  but  on  the  1st  February  of  that  year  we  find 
the  announcement  that  "  On  Thursday  was  married  John 
Quincey,  linen  draper,  in  this  town,  to  Miss  Martha  Good- 
year, of  Ardwick,"  and  on  November  2ist  of  the  same  year 
the  further  piece  of  information  :  "  Wednesday  last  was 
married  at  St.  George's,  Queen  Square,  Mr.  Thomas 
Ouincey,  linen  merchant  in  this  town,  to  Miss  Penson,  of 
North  Street,  London.''  Before  these  events  happened 
they  had  gained  some  distinction  in  the  town,  their  names 
appearing  in  the  Court  Leet  Records — John  as  scavenger 
for  Market  Street  Lane  and  Thomas  as  a  juror  of  Court 
Leet.  Where  Thomas  Quincey  took  up  his  abode  is  not 
apparent,  but  we  find  it  stated  that  in  1780  John  resided 
in  Parsonage,  at  the  corner  of  Blackfriars  Street  and  the 
river.  Subsequently,  as  we  know,  Thomas  had  his  resi- 
dence at  "  The  Farm,"  a  country  house  in  Moss  Side, 
where  he  remained  until,  in  1791,  he  built  the  mansion 
known  as  "  Greenhay."  De  Ouincey  says,  further,  that 
his  father  "  always  retained  a  town-house  in  Manchester 
(somewhere  in  Fountain  Street)." 

In  the  notes  before  me  there  is  no  discovery  of  the  period 
when  the  brothers  ceased  to  be  partners  in  the  business 
in  Market  Street  Lane,  or  when  John  departed  this  life. 
On  December  2nd,  1783,  however,  wo  have  this  advertise- 
ment : 

Thomas  Ouincey  intending  very  shortly  to  decline  all  Retail 
Trade  is  now  selling  off  on  low  terms  his  Prints,  Musslins.  Table 
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Linens,   daw/,   Laces,   etc..   of  all  sorts,  with  all  his  cut  goods,   etc., 
of  whatever  kind,  and  Haberdashery  articles,  in  general. 

X.B,— The  Irish  Linen,  Scotch,  etc.,  Trades,  in  the  Wholesale 
Line,  _he  will  continue  as  usual. 

At  a  later  date  Thomas  Quincey  took  to  himself  a 
partner,  and  the  firm  was  afterwards  known  as  Quincey 
and  Duck,  linen  merchants,  of  Market  Street  Lane.  In 
the  'wholesale  trade  he  developed  into  a  West  Indian  mer- 
chant, and  is  said  to  have  traded  also  with  Portugal  and 
America.  Upon  this  fact  De  Quincey  lays  some  stress 
as  imparting  an  increased  dignity  to  his  father's  commer- 
cial pursuits.  He  says  :  "  My  father  was  a  merchant,  not 
in  the  sense  of  Scotland,  where  it  means  a  retail  trader, 
one; 'for  instance,  who  sells  groceries  in  a  cellar,  but  in  the 
English  sense,  a  sense  rigorously  exclusive,  that  is,  he  was 
a  man  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  and  no  other  ;  there- 
fore in  wholesale  commerce  and  no  other ;  which  last 
translation  of  the  idea  is  important,  because  it  brings  him 
within  the  benefit  of  Cicero's  condescending  distinction, 
as  one  who  ought  to  be  despised  certainly,  but  not  too 
intensely  to  be  despised  even  by  a  Roman  senator."  De 
Quincey  only  knew  his  father  as  a  merchant,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  two  years  after  the  shopkeeping  had  ceased  when 
the  Opium  Eater  was  born.  His  personal  relationships 
with  his  father,  too,  were,  by  force  of  circumstances,  re- 
markably slight.  When  Thomas  Quincey  came  home  to 
die  at  Greenhay,his  son,  describing  that  occasion,  says  :' 
"  Odd  as  it  sounds,  I  had  at  that  time  both  a  brother  and 
a  father,  neither  of  whom  would  have  been  able  to  chal- 
lenge ,  me  as  a  relative,  nor  I  him,  had  we  happened  to 
meet  in  the  public  roads.  In  my  father's  case,  this  arose 
from  the  accident  of  his  having  lived  abroad  for  a  space 
that,  measured  by  my  life,  was  a  very  long  one.  First  he 
lived  for  months  in  Portugal,  in  Lisbon,  and  at  Cintra  ; 
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next  in  Madeira  ;  then  in  the  West  Indies  ;  sometimes  in 
Jamaica  ;  sometimes  in  St.  Kitts  ;  courting-  the  supposed 
benefit  of  hot  climates  in  his  complaint  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption." In  the  few  weeks  that  remained  to  him  of 
life,  a'fter  reaching  his  home,  however,  the  boy  De  Quincey, 
then  hear  upon  eight  years  of  age,  was  a  constant  atten- 
dant upon  his  sick  couch.  The  son,  too,  has  given  us 
reminiscences  of  his  father  and  his  domestic  relationships, 
which  help  to  fill  up  the  background  of  the  sketch.  This, 
as  far  as  we  have  traced  it,  has  given  us,  in  the  process  of 
evolution,  the  impression  of  a  man  pre-eminently  diligent 
in  business  and  possessing  withal  a  distinct  tendency  to 
literary  culture  and  refinement.  In  the  glimpses  afforded 
us  of  "The  Farm"  and  "  Greenhay,"  we  learn  that  one 
important  portion  of  each  house  was  the  library,  which 
"  was  very  extensive,  comprehending  the  whole  general 
literature  both  of  England  and  Scotland  for  the  preceding 
generation.  It  was  impossible  to  name  a  book,  in  the 
classes  of  history,  biography,  voyages  and  travels,  belles 
lettres,  or  popular  divinity,  which  was  wanting."  Through 
the  principal  rooms,  too,  "was  scattered  a  small  collection 
of  paintings  by  old  Italian  masters."  In  the  recreations  of 
the  members  of  the  household  "  Books,  gardens  on  a  large 
scale,  and  a  greenhouse  were  the  means  relied  on  for  daily 
pleasure."  Thomas  Quincey  appears  to  have  been  a 
devout,  God-fearing  man  and  a  devoted  member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  There  was  a  community  of  spirit, 
literary  and  religious,  and  a  fast  friendship,  between  him 
self  and  the  Rev.  Saml.  Hall,  curate  of  St.  Ann's,  and  one 
imagines  the  honest  merchant  sitting  in  his  pew  on  Sun- 
days, along  with  his  family,  an  attentive  listener  to  the 
probably  heavy  discourses  of  the  serious,  broad-minded 
churchman  who  lost  his  fellowship  at  the  collegiate  church 
owing  to  his  repugnance  to  the  Athanasian  Creed.  In  the 
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matter  of  religious  exercises  we  find  De  Quincey  thanking 
Providence  that  he  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  "  were 
dutiful  and  loving  members  of  a  pure,  holy,  and  magnificent 
church." 

One  more  note  remains  to  be  dealt  with :  Thomas 
Quincey's  life  was  but  a  short  one,  extending  to  barely 
forty  years,  and  so  on  the  23rd  July,  1793,  we  find  this 
notice  in  the  '"  Manchester  Mercury  "  :  "  Died  on  Thurs- 
day at  his  house  near  this  Town,  Mr.  Thomas  Ouincey,  a 
•considerable  Irish  linen  merchant/' 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  home-coming  of 
the  dying  man,  and  we  all  know  the  wonderful  prose 
description  of  that  event  which  De  Quincey  has  given. 
How  vividly  the  scene  is  painted.  The  sunset  of  a  summer 
day,  with  the  servants  and  children  gathered  on  the  lawn 
of  the  solitary  house  of  Greenhay,  waiting  for  the  father's 
arrival :  the  wearing  on  of  the  hours  to  midnight,  without 
any  sound  of  horses'  feet  or  wheels  along  the  lane  ;  then 
when  those  who  waited  have  gone  out  to  meet  the  expected 
carriage,  "  the  sudden  appearance  of  horses'  heads  from 
the  deep  gloom  of  the  shady  lane,"  and  next  "  the  mass 
of  white  pillows  against  which  the  dying  patient  was  re- 
clining." This  home-coming,  as  De  Quincey  tells  us,  was 
the  one  sole  memorial  which  in  after  years  restored  his 
father's  image  as  a  personal  reality.  Thomas  Quincey  was 
laid  to  rest  at  the  Church  of  St.  Ann,  and  a  gravestone,  now 
fixed  against  the  outer  wall,  records  the  fact.  It  bears  no 
epitaph,  but  in  estimating  the  character  of  the  occupant  of 
the  grave  one  recalls  the  testimony  of  the  friend  who  said 
to  De  Quincey :  "  Sir,  I  knew  your  father ;  he  was  the 
most  upright  man  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life." 


SOME    ACCOUNT     OF     THE     ART     AND     ART 
PATRONAGE  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 
BY  W.  NOEL  JOHNSON. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  country  has  so  much 
attention  been  given  to  the  various  branches  of  art  as- 
we  find  at  the  present  time.  We  have  one  or  more  Art 
Galleries  for  permanent  collections  of  pictures,  and  Annual 
Exhibitions  of  modern  works  by  various  and  many  societies, 
in  all  our  principal  cities  and  towns.  We  have  Art 
Schools,  Academies  and  Guilds,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  ;  from  the  Wood-carving  School  in  the  woods  of 
Aviemore,  to  the  Art  Department  of  South  Kensington — 
from  the  small  Academy  of  a  provincial  town  to  the 
Academy  "  Royal  "  of  Burlington  Flouse.  The  press  is^ 
constantly  giving  us  works  on  art,  technical,  biographical, 
or  historical ;  we  have  many  magazines  specially  devoted 
to  art ;  while  hundreds  of  books  and  periodicals,  even  the 
daily  papers,  are  embellished  more  or  less  with  illustrations. 

This  being  so,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  or  uninterest- 
ing to  turn  our  attention  for  a  short  time  to  some  con- 
sideration of  the  condition  of  art  in  England  during  the 
last  century. 

Comparisons  sometimes  are  odious  ;  but  we  may  at  once 
say  that  in  this  instance  it  will  not  be  so  ;  and  that,  how- 
ever interesting  the  comparison  may  be,  it  will  show  that 
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the  honour  and  glory  of  this   branch   of  polite  learning 
belong  to  the  England  of  to-day. 

Our  purpose  is  to  give  a  picture,  necessarily  brief,  but 
with  as  many  details  as  space  will  permit,  of  the  various 
kinds  of  art  practised  during  the  Eighteenth  Century 
(chiefly  the  earlier  part),  and  the  nature  of  the  patronage 
they  received. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  art  was  a  slow  and 
late  development  in  this  country  compared  with  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  in  which  it  has  flourished.  In 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  it  had 
bloomed  and  yielded  rich  fruit,  long  before  it  was  even 
planted  by  a  native  of  England.  It  may  be  only  natural 
to  suppose  that  in  more  luxuriant  lands  under  sunnier 
skies,  art  should  ripen  earlier  than  in  a  country  like, purs, 
with  its  duller  sky  and  inhabited  by  a  "  nation  of  shop- 
keepers." But  why  we  should  have  been  preceded  by 
the  Netherlands,  where  the  climate  and  commercial  in- 
terests are  very  similar  to  our  own,  is  not  so  easy  to 
explain.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact,  explain  it  how  we  will. 

This  backwardness  seems  stranger  still  when  we  con- 
sider that  we  were  not  wanting  in  other  branches  of 
learning  and  art.  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
and  the  cluster  of  men  of  letters  who  lived  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. ;  Bacon,  Hobbes,  and 
Newton  in  philosophy  and  science  ;  and  Purcell  in  music, 
had  left  us  a  rich  and  varied  inheritance  long  before  we 
could  boast  of  possessing  an  English  Painter  of  note. 

We  must,  however,  not  omit  to  mention  that  one  branch 
of  art  formed  an  exception,  namely,  the  painting  of  minia- 
tures. We  had  possessed  miniature  painters  of  eminence 
from  the  time  of  Elizabeth;  for  Nicholas  Milliard  v;ho 
lived  during  her  reign  produced  very  beautiful  and  highly 
.finished  works.  Hilliard  was  followed  by  Isaac  and  Peter 
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Oliver,  John  Hoskyns,  and  Samuel  Cooper,  in  whose  hands 
the  art  attained  a  perfection  which  has  never  been  ex- 
ceeded. 

Miniature  is  easily  understood  ;  it  lends  itself  to  the 
affections  ;  its  beauty  and  finish  are  charms  which  appeal 
to  all,  and  everybody  can  appreciate  its  merits.  It  was 
probably  for  these  reasons  that  it  was  the  earliest  form  of 
painting  practised  in  this  country.  The  Tudor  Exhibi- 
tion held  in  Manchester  in  1897,  gave  us  the  privilege 
of  seeing  some  of  the  best  work  of  this  kind  in  existence  ; 
a  privilege  we  may  never  have  again. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
patrons  of  art,  and  those  men  who  could  supply  the  wants 
of  the  time  found  plenty  of  employment  and  were  very 
well  remunerated.  The  following  branches  of  art  were  in 
request,  namely: — The  painting  of  miniatures — portraits 
and  histories  ;  Topographic  work  for  the  antiquary,  and 
landscapes.  This  list  sounds  very  similar  to  the  various 
kinds  of  work  in  vogue  to  day,  and  so  it  is ;  but  in  some 
of  these  branches  the  similarity  goes  little  further  than 
the  name,  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  produced  being 
so  widely  different.  The  tastes  and  requirements  of  the 
time  gave  colour  and  character  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner  to  the  work  produced,  and  as  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence it  contained  little  nature  and  less  art,  that  is,  art 
expressed  in  a  free  and  spontaneous  manner,  true  to  local 
colour  and  feeling. 

The  dearth  of  native  artists  was  not  owing  to  want  of 
patronage,  but  to  a  rooted  idea  that  in  the  world  of  art 
the  foreigner  was  supreme.  There  was  of  course  a  very 
good  and  just  cause  for  this  idea  at  first,  and  in  fact  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  but  it  became  so  firmly  fixed  in 
the  minds  of  English  patrons  that  at  last  it  was  like  some 
incubus  which  held  them  fast ;  some  brightly  coloured 
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venomous  serpent  which  enthralled  native  artistic  talent, 
with  no  friendly  Perseus  to  liberate  it.  The  casting  off 
of  these  enslaving  bonds  had  to  be  effected  by  the  artists 
themselves  ;  it  did  not  arise  from  the  enlightened  taste 
or  discernment  of  those  who  employed  them  except  in  a 
few  notable  and  isolated  instances. 

Before  speaking  of  the  art  and  its  patronage  of  the 
century  before  us,  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  a  very  brief 
outline  of  the  previous  history  of  Art  in  England.  This 
will  enable  us  to  form  a  clearer  and  more  correct  con- 
ception of  the  conditions  and  tendencies  which  existed 
at  the  dawn  of  the  period  under  consideration. 

The   first   of  our   sovereigns   to   patronize   art    to   any 
extent  was  Henry  VIII.       He  was  fond  of  magnificence 
and    show,    possessed    an    overflowing    treasury,    and    in 
rivalry  with  the  sovereigns  of  France  and  Spain,  he  spent 
liberally    in    encouraging    painters,    architects,    goldsmiths, 
and  all  who  could   satisfy   his  love   of   pompous   display. 
He  invited  to  England  Raphael,  Primaticcio,  and  Titian, 
but  they  were  not  tempted  by  his  munificence.     Holbein, 
who  had  been  induced  to  visit  England  by  Sir  Thomas 
More,  he  was,  however,  able  to  retain  in  his  service.     A 
large    number    of    this    artist's    works,     including    many 
portraits  of  Henry  with  great  variations,  were   shewn  in 
the  Tudor  Exhibition  already  referred  to.       At  the  same 
time   we    also   had   the    opportunity   of   seeing    Holbein's 
portrait  of  Christina,  Duchess-Dowager  of  Milan,  Henry's 
intended  successor  to  Jane  Seymour.     This  lady's  ready 
wit    in    reply    to    Henry's    message    should    not    be    for- 
gotten :— "  Alas!"  said  she,  "the  King  of  England  asks 
me  to  be  his  wife  ;    what  answer  shall  I  give  to  him  ?  I 
am  unfortunate  enough  to  have  but  one  head  ;  had  I  two, 
one  of  them  should  be  at  his  majesty's  service." 

Queen  Elizabeth  appears  next  as  a  patron  of  art.     She 
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employed  Lucas  de  Heere,  a  Fleming,  as  court  painter ; 
and  during  her  reign  we  hear  of  Nicholas  Milliard,  already 
mentioned,  of  whom  Dr.  Donne  said  :  — 

.     .     .     "  An  hand  or  eye 
By   Milliard   drawn,    is  worth   a   history 
By  a  worse   painter   made." 

James  I.  took  little  or  no  interest  in  art,  although  some 
notable  foreigners  worked  in  England  during  his  reign.* 
Under  Charles  I.  we  find  a  far  different  state  of  things, 
and  one  very  auspicious  for  the  art  of  this  country.  He 
not  only  possessed  talent,  founded  on  a  due  appreciation 
of  art,  but  became  a  large  purchaser  of  foreign  works, 
giving  it  is  said  as  much  as  ;£8o,ooo  for  one  collection 
alone.  His  example  was  also  followed  by  others,  whose 
purchases  greatly  increased  England's  treasures  of  Art. 
Lilly  tells  us  of  Charles  that  "  in  painting  he  had  so 
excellent  a  fancy,  that  he  would  supply  the  defect  of  art 
in  the  workmen,  and  suddenly  draw  those  lines,  and  give 
those  airs  and  lights  which  experience  had  not  taught 
the  painter."  Whether  this  was  strictly  true,  or  inevitable 
flattery,  matters  not,  for  it  is  certain  that  Charles  gave 
great  encouragement  to  art.  He  induced  Rubens  to  come 
to  England  and  paint  for  him,  and  through  his  patronage 
Vandyke  settled  in  this  country.  The  work  done  by 
these  great  artists  had  a  two-fold  effect,  it  not  only  in- 
fluenced the  work  of  such  native  men  as  were  painting, 
but  it  was  the  means  of  inducing  other  foreign  painters 
to  come  to  England.  Had  not  the  political  events  of 
Charles's  reign  been  so  unhappy,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to 
what  a  high  state  the  Arts  might  have  attained  under  his 
care  and  patronage. 

*  These    were    Paul    Vansomer,    Cornelius      Jansen,      and      Daniel 
Mytens.     Although  James   was   no   lover   of  art,    these  artists   found 
much    employment    among    the     wealthy     and     distinguished    families 
in  painting  portraits. 
F 
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Neither  the  Commonwealth  nor  the  Restoration  were 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  art,  although  Charles  II. 
took  some  interest  in  securing  the  scattered  works  of  his 
father's  collections. 

It  was  during  his  reign  that  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  came 
to  this  country,  and  after  him  Antonio  Verrio,  both  well 
known  for  their  portraits  of  royal  and  court  personages. 
It  was  also  during  this  period  that  we  find  the  rage  for  that 
debased  form  of  portrait  painting  in  which  a  symbol  or 
implement  is  sufficient  to  make  a  hero  or  a  demi-god,  and 
ladies  appear  in  stock  attitudes  and  accessories  as  god- 
desses or  shepherdesses.  Thus  we  find  the  portrait  of  a 
man  set  out  with  all  the  habiliments  of  a  Roman  Emperor 
along  with  the  large  flowing  wig  of  the  time,  a  court  beauty 
represented  with  the  helmet  and  shield  of  the  Goddess  of 
Wisdom,  and  the  innocence  of  Nell  Gwynn  symbolized  by 
a  lamb  and  a  crook.  A  similar  kind  of  portrait  painting 
also  existed  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  for  there  are  several 
portraits  of  her  which  abound  in  these  absurd  "  concetti " 
and  emblems.  In  a  picture  at  Hampton  Court  she  is 
represented  as  issuing  out  of  a  Palace  accompanied  by 
two  female  attendants ;  Juno,  Pallas,  and  Minerva,  seem 
flying  before  her ;  Juno  drops  her  sceptre  and  Venus  her 
roses ;  Cupid  flings  away  his  bow  and  arrows  and  clings 
to  his  mother. 

Pope  justly  satirized  this  kind  of  portrait  painting.     In 
his  second  epistle  he  says  -. 

"  How  many  pictures  of  one  nymph  we  view, 
All  how  unlike  each  other,   all  how  true  ! 

Arcadia's   countess,    here,    in   ermin'd   pride 

Is,   there,    Pastora  by   a  fountain  side. 
Here  Fannia,  leering  on  her  own  good  man, 

And  there,  a  naked  Leda  with  a  swan. 
Let,   then,   the  fair  one  beautifully  cry 

In   Magdalen's  loose  hair,   and  lifted  eye, 
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Or  drest  in  smiles  of  sweet  Cecilia  shine. 
With  simp'ring  angels,  palms,  and  harps  divine  ; 

Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it  or  saint  it, 

If  folly  grow  romantic,   I  must  paint  it. 
Come,  then,  the  colours  and  the  ground  prepare  ! 
Dip  in  the  Rainbow,  trick  her  off  in  air  ; 

Choose  a  firm  cloud,  before  it  fall,  and  in  it 

Catch,  ere  she  change,  the  Cynthia  of  this  minute." 

While  these  foreign  artists  had  been  engaged  in  painting 
the  portraits  of  our  kings  and  queens  and  court  beauties, 
English  painters  had  been  gradually  endeavouring  to  make 
themselves  known,  and  doing  their  best  to  obtain  some 
of  the  munificence  the  foreigners  received  But  it  was 
a  long  and  tedious  struggle,  a  period  of  slow  development, 
against  a  rooted  prejudice,  before  an  English  artist  of 
great  merit  and  originality  appeared,  who  was  acknow- 
ledged and  patronised  to  any  great  extent. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  may  say 
that  only  two  kinds  of  art  had  been  in  vogue,  namely, 
the  painting  of  portrait  and  history  ;  that  the  former  had 
received  by  far  the  larger  share  of  attention  and  patronage, 
and  that  the  work  had  been  in  the  hands  of  foreign  artists 
resident  in  this  country.  About  this  time,  however, 
English  artists  were  beginning  to  take  a  position  them- 
selves ;  and  we  find  some  who  have  left  a  large  number  of 
more  or  less  excellent  works  which  show  skill,  and  a 
freedom  from  the  absurd  affectation  which  for  so  long  had 
debased  the  art  of  portrait  painting.  Among  them  were 
Jonathan  Richardson,  Thomas  Hudson,  the  master  of 
Reynolds,  Francis  Cotes,  and  Allan  Ramsay,  the  only  son 
of  the  author  of  "  The  Gentle  Shepherd." 

But  it  was  not  until  Hogarth  was  born  in  1697,  that 
a  man  appeared  who  became  a  great  and  original  native 
artist ;  that  is,  more  than  two  hundred  and  seventy  years 
after  trie  time  of  Hans  Holbein's  coming  to  England. 
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During  that  long  period,  British  patronage  and  money  had 
been  almost  exclusively  bestowed,  either  on  the  purchase 
of  foreign  works  of  Art — as  we  may  see  from  the  various 
collections  made  during  that  time — or  on  foreign  painters 
who  were  working  in  this  country.* 

Now,  while  we  must  always  highly  value  the  great  works 
of  such  men  as  Holbein,  Rubens,  Vandyck,  and  others, 
as  precious  possessions ;  and  also,  while  we  fully  ap- 
preciate their  influence  on  the  development  of  art  in 
England  and  the  stimulus  they  gave  it,  we  must  remember 
that  the  result  of  their  labours  was  not  an  unmixed  good. 
Owing  to  the  bias  given  to  British  patronage  through  this 
universal  estimate  of  foreign  work,  there  existed  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  growth  and  natural  development  of 
native  talent.  English  artists  found  it  necessary  to  imitate 
the  manner  and  style  of  these  men  in  order  to  obtain 
patronage  themselves,  and  in  consequence  the  art  sank 
lower  and  lower  ;  it  possessed  no  vitality  and  very  little 
originality.  Those  who  sat  for  their  portraits  were  not 
looked  at  and  studied  with  the  painter's  own  eyes,  but 
through  those  of  some  other  man  who  was  favoured  as  a 
fashionable  painter  and  highly  rewarded  for  his  work. 

Coming  now  to  the  subject  before  us,  we  find  the  last 
century  a  fertile  period  for  the  study  of  the  art  history  of 
this  country.  No  other  time  gave  birth  to  so  many  art 
movements  and  institutions  ;  no  other  age  saw  such  an 
awakening  interest  in  art ;  and  no  other  period  left  such 
a  permanent  impression  of  its  character.  It  fixed  the 
nature  and  aim  of  some  branches  of  art  so  indelibly  that 
they  have  and  do  still  remain  almost  unchanged,  at  least 
in  method  and  technique. 

*  Our  materials  for  the  history  of  art  from  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  to  George  I,  are  meagre  and  scattered.  But  there  is  quite 
sufficient  in  the  pictures  themselves  and  in  history  to  show  what  was  the 
feeling  of  the  period  and  the  character  of  the  work  which  was  patronised 
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It  was  during  this  century  that  portrait  painting  was 
brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  by  native  men  such  as 
had  never  been  reached  in  this  country  before  by  any 
artist,  native  or  foreign.  Landscape  painting  was  founded 
by  English  painters,  and  also  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
perfection.  Schools  and  societies  were  formed  for  the 
teaching  and  encouragement  of  art ;  public  exhibitions 
were  established ;  and  the  Royal  Academy  was  founded. 

It  also  witnessed  the  rise  of  a  new  class  of  Art  workmen 
and  art  patrons,  the  latter  working  and  assisting,  not  from 
vain  or  self-interested  motives,  but  from  a  love  of  art  and 
a  desire  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

Some  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  painting 
of  miniatures  and  portraits.  These  two  branches  of  art 
received  much  patronage  and  probably  always  will ;  al- 
though of  late  years  photography  has  to  some  extent 
superseded  the  work  of  the  painter. 

During  the  last  century  portrait  painting  was  all  the 
rage,  and  except  during  the  second  half,  scarcely  any 
other  form  of  the  painter's  art  was  patronised.  The 
wealthy  classes  had  their  portraits  painted  almost  as  often 
as  they  would  have  had  their  faces  photographed  had  they 
been  living  to-day ;  and  when  such  a  triad  of  gifted  men 
as  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  Romney  appeared,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  "  fair  women  and  stately  high-born 
men  "  flocked  to  their  studios  ;  for  they  saw  not  only  their 
forms  and  features  limned,  but  a  revelation  on  canvas 
far  above  the  commonplace,  invested,  by  the  magic  art, 
with  the  tender  graces  of  beauty  and  truth. 

How  successful  a  portrait  painter  might  be,  we  find 
from  one  of  Gainsborough's  letters  written  shortly  after 
he  had  settled  in  London,  in  which  he  says  he  is  receiving 
all  the  encouragement  he  could  desire,  and  that  he  is 
living  at  "  full  two  thousand  pounds'  a  year  expense,"  a 
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considerably  larger  amount  in  value  than  it  would  represent 
to-day.  The  fact  is  that  portrait  painting  was  so  much 
sought  after,  that  any  man  of  ability  had  as  much  work 
as  he  could  well  do  and  was  well  paid  for  it 

We  need  only  go  to  our  National  Gallery  to  see  to  what 
a  high  state  of  perfection  portrait  painting  attained,  and 
what  beautiful  and  interesting  pictures  were  made  out  of 
portraits  by  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough.  Mention  need 
only  be  made  of  "  Admiral  Keppel,"  "  Portraits  of  Two 
Gentlemen,"  and  "  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse,"  by 
the  former  ;  "  "  The  Parish  Clerk  "  and  '"  Mrs.  Siddons," 
by  the  latter.  Of  both  of  them  it  may  be  said,  that  they 
saw  the  distinguishing  character  beneath  the  outside 
accidents  of  appearance,  that 

"  Poring  on  a  face 

Divinely  through  all  hindrance  find  the  man 
Behind  it,  and  so  paint  him  that  his  face, 
The  shape  and  colour  of  a  mind  and  life, 
Lives  for  his  children  ever  at  its  best." 

Another  branch  of  art  which  was  practised  was  Ar- 
chitectural Decorative  Painting.  Sir  James  Thornhill 
was  one  of  the  first  Englishmen  engaged  on  this  kind  of 
work.  He  decorated  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's,  an  apart- 
ment at  Hampton  Court,  the  Great  Hall  at  Greenwich 
Hospital,  and  other  buildings. 

There  were  also  many  foreigners  competing  for  this 
decorative  work,  such  as  La  Guerre  and  La  Fosse.  The 
latter  received  £2000  for  his  works  at  Montague  House, 
and  .£500  for  his  diet  besides  ;  while  Thornhill  could  only 
obtain  forty  shillings  a  square  yard  for  the  cupola  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  probably  not  so  much  for  Greenwich  Hospital. 
None  of  this  decorative  work  was  worth  very  much.  Alan 
Cunningham  tells  us  that  "  when  the  mason,  and  carpenter, 
and  plasterer  had  finished  their  work,  its  professors  made 
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their  appearance,  and  covered  walls  and  ceiling  with  mobs 
of  the  old  divinities,  nymphs  who  represented  cities, 
crowned  beldams  for  nations,  and  figures,  ready  ticketed 
and  labelled,  answering  to  the  names  of  virtues."  And 
again,  speaking  of  the  same,  he  says,  "  It  is  astonishing 
how  long  these  works  were  admired  and  with  what  ardour 
men  of  education  and  talent  praised  them." 

Although  George  III.  became  a  patron  of  art,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  the  position  and  employment  of  artists 
remained  almost  unchanged.  Among  those  who  endea- 
voured to  effect  some  improvement  was  James  Barry,  who 
devoted  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  that  end.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1771,  after  studying  in  Italy,  and  im- 
mediately threw  his  energies  into  endeavouring  to  establish 
the  art  of  history  painting  on  a  sound  and  national  basis. 

He  and  some  of  his  fellow  artists  conceived  the  idea  of 
completing  the  ornamentation  of  St.  Paul's  with  historical 
pictures,  left  unfinished  since  Thornhill's  time,  which  a 
number  of  selected  artists  were  to  execute  at  their  own 
expense.  This  generous  plan  received  the  consent  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  but  when  Dr.  Newton,  the  Dean, 
applied  to  Dr.  Terrick,  then  Bishop  of  London,  for 
his  consent,  "  the  old  bishop,"  says  Northcote,  "  patiently, 
heard  him  to  the  end  of  his  speech,  when,  assuming  a  very 
grave  countenance,  he  replied,  '  My  good  Lord  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  I  have  already  been  distantly  and  imperfectly 
informed  of  such  an  affair  being  in  contemplation  ;  but, 
as  the  sole  power  at  last  resides  with  myself,  I  therefore 
inform  your  lordship  that  whilst  I  live  and  have  the 
power,  I  will  never  suffer  the  doors  of  the  Metropolitan 
Churcli  to  be  opened  for  the  introduction  of  Popery  into 
it.'  And  so  this  project  came  to  an  end.  Barry  was 
not,  however,  easily  daunted,  and  as  he  could  not  obtain 
a  place  in  St.  Paul's  for  the  display  of  his  powers,  he 
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sought  it  elsewhere,  and  found  ample  scope  in  the  great 
room  of  the  Society  of  Arts  at  the  Adelphi.  Here  he 
commenced  his  great  series  of  pictures  in  17/7,  illustra- 
tive of  the  civilization  of  man,  and  his  final  state  of  beati- 
tude or  misery  hereafter,  which  he  executed  gratuitously. 
These  works  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Society's  building  in 
John  Street. 

Turning  now  to  some  consideration  of  the  art  of  land- 
scape painting,  we  shall  more  readily  see  the  taste  and 
desires  of  the  time  than  in  any  other  branch. 

In  this,  foreign  influence  and  style  were  almost  supreme 
during  the  first  half,  and  more,  of  the  century.  There 
was  a  good  demand  for  pictures  of  landscapes  by  foreign 
artists,  or  painted  in  their  manner.  But  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  no  pictures  of  native  scenery  were  attempted, 
true  in  local  colour  and  character,  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  century  ;  and  these  found  only  a  small  number  of 
buyers.  Even  Gainsborough's  masterpieces,  which  filled 
the  walls  of  his  London  house,  were  passed  by  almost 
unheeded  by  the  fashionable  beauties  who  came  to  sit 
for  their  portraits.  These  works,  now  so  highly  prized 
for  their  homely  beauty  and  simple  but  fine  artistic  quali- 
ties, he  failed  to  sell  to  any  large  extent;  and  those  he 
did  sell  were  probably  admired  partly,  if  not  entirely, 
because  of  his  fame  as  a  portrait  painter. 

Richard  Wilson's  landscapes,  with  all  their  power  and 
evidence  of  a  deep  imagination,  shared  much  the  same 
fate — he  could  not  sell  them  at  anything  like  a  remunera- 
tive price.  It  must  have  been  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  him  when  a  picture  he  painted  of  "  Kew  Gardens  " — a 
commission  obtained  from  George  III.,  one  of  the  few 
he  ever  received — was  returned  because  it  was  so  unlike 
the  place.  There  were  a  few  men,  however,  who  under- 
stood and  appreciated  Wilson's  work.  Among  them  may 
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be  mentioned  Sir  George  Beaumont,  who  bought  his 
picture  of  "  Niobe,"  now  in  the  National  Gallery  ;  Paul 
Sandby,  the  water-colour  draftsman  and  artist,  who  gave 
him  gold  for  many  of  his  smaller  works  at  a  time  when 
he  could  only  obtain  silver,  and  Peter  Pindar  (Dr.  Wol- 
cot).  The  last  prophetically  wrote  the  following  lines 
of  his  future  fame  :  — 

"Till  then  old  red-nosed  Wilson's  art 
Will  hold  its  empire  o'er  my  heart, 

By  Britain  left  in  poverty  to  pine. 
But,   honest    Wilton,   never   mind 
Immortal  praises  thou  shall  find, 

And  for  a  dinner  have  no  cause  to  fear. 
Thou  start' st  at  my  prophetic  rhymes  ; 
Don't  be  impatient  for  those  times  ; 

Wait  till  thou  hast   been   dead   a  hundred  year." 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  us  now,  the  landscape 
beauties  of  England  were  well  nigh  absolutely  unknown 
in  the  painter's  art  before  Gainsborough  began  painting 
the  woods  and  rustic  scenes  and  lanes  of  his  native 
county — his  much-loved  Suffolk :  and  so  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  no  one  appreciated  natural  and  unsophisti- 
cated scenery  at  all.  What  was  then  admired  were  well 
kept  parks,  with  regularly  planted  avenues  of  trees,  care- 
fully trimmed  lawns  and  gardens,  laid  out  in  the  stiff  and 
set  geometrical  forms  then  in  vogue.  These  things — 
natural  abortions — were  considered  beautiful ;  but  the 
untouched  and  rustic  scenery  of  Britain,  its  forests,  val- 
leys, mountains,  and  moors,  were  unknown  things  in  the 
world  of  art ;  they  were  horrid  wastes  and  howling  wil- 
dernesses, unworthy  of  the  artist's  pencil. 

Pictures  of  landscape  by  Italian,  French,  and  Dutch 
artists  were  bought,  probably  as  much  because  of  the 
reputation  the  artists  of  those  countries  possessed  as  for 
the  merit  or  beautv  of  the  works  themselves.  When  a 
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painter  of  such  limited  and  conventional  capacity 
as  Zuccarelli  could  come  over  here,  become  a  fashionable 
painter  of  so-called  landscape,  and  return  with  a  fortune 
drawn  from  the  pockets  of  English  patrons,  while  our 
own  Wilson  was  allowed  to  starve,  we  have  a  fairly  good 
means  of  judging  what  the  taste  for  landscape  was  like 
at  the  time.  In  saying  this  no  unfair  depreciation  of  the 
landscape  work  of  foreign  men  who  came  to  this  country, 
where  they  could  more  readily  amass  wealth  than  at 
home,  is  intended ;  the  fact  is  mentioned  to  show  the 
kind  of  patronage  which  was  then  given  to  landscape  art. 
Poor  works  by  foreign  men  were  bought,  while  the  far 
nobler  and  greater  works  of  native  artists,  like  those  of 
Gainsborough  and  Wilson,  could  only  rarely  find  pur- 
chasers. 

The  influence  of  some  foreign  artists  was,  however, 
decidedly  beneficial  in  directing  the  taste  both  of  artist  and 
patron.  Among  these  mention  may  be  made  of  Philip  de 
Loutherbourg,  who  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "  No 
English  landscape  painter  needed  foreign  travel  to  collect 
grand  prototypes  for  his  study.  The  scenery  of  our  lakes 
united  the  sublime  and  beautiful ;  the  mountainous  wilds  of 
North  WTales,  and  the  yet  grander  mountains  of  Scotia, 
seen  under  the  magical  effects  occasioned  by  our  humid, 
ever-varying  atmosphere,  such  as  inspired  the  poetic  de-. 
scriptions  of  Ossian,  were  alike  directed  to  the  painter's 
no  less  poetic  observation."  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
a  foreigner  should  have  spoken  so  emphatically  about 
the  fine  qualities  of  our  native  scenery  for  pictorial  pur- 
poses, at  a  time  when  it  was  so  little  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  ourselves,  and  when  its  presentation  was  so 
little  practised,  that  the  art  was  in  its  infancy.  Not  until 
many  years  after  this  did  native  artists  begin  seriously  and 
earnestly  to  study  and  depict  the  scenery  of  Great  Britain 
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as  it  is,  with  its  changing  skies  and  verdant  beauty — its 
peaceful  aspects  as  well  as  its  wild  and  grand. 

Although  native  landscape  art  received  so  little  en- 
couragement, there  was  a  branch  of  art  not  very  far  re- 
moved, which  was  very  largely  practised  and  patronised 
This  was  the  art  of  the  Topographic  Draughtsman.  It 
arose  chiefly  from  the  great  interest  which  was  taken, 
then,  as  at  present,  in  the  antiquities  of  Great  Britain. 
Even  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Charles  I.  we  find  a  Mr. 
Roger  Dodsworth  in  Yorkshire,  and  a  Mr.  William  Dug- 
dale,  in  Warwickshire,  both  engaged  in  collecting  ma- 
terials for  histories  of  those  counties  and  the  religious 
houses  they  contained.  Through  the  influence  of  Sir 
Henry  Spelman,  one  of  the  best  antiquaries  of  the  time, 
these  two  gentlemen  were  brought  together,  and  their 
joint  labours  laid  the  foundation  of  that  monumental 
work  known  as  "  Dugdale's  Monasticon."  This  work, 
when  completed,  contained  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  large  plates,  on  the  drawing  and  engraving  of 
which  one  draughtsman  alone  spent  the  long  period  of 
fourteen  years.  The  gentlemen  who  began  this  work 
little  thought  that  they  were  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
practice  which,  in  time,  was  to  give  rise  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  of  the  fine  arts,  namely,  the  paint- 
ing of  landscape  in  water-colours.  Such,  however,  proved 
to  be  the  case. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  was  revived  in  1/07,  and 
from  that  time  began  the  appearance  of  a  vast  number 
of  more  or  less  important  works,  which  contained  en- 
gravings, made  from  drawings  in  black  and  white,  of  the 
old  castles,  abbeys,  churches,  and  monuments  of  Great 
Britain,  which  "  time  and  depredation  "  were  fast  robbing 
of  their  original  grandeur  and  beauty. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  antiquaries,  but  per- 
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haps  from  different  motives,  the  nobility  and  gentry  de- 
sired to  have  their  mansions  and  country  seats  delineated 
in  a  similar  manner.  This  again  gave  rise  to  the  publi- 
cation of  a  great  number  of  works,  many  of  them  being 
of  large  size,  extending  over  many  years  in  production, 
and  entailing  great  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

The  study  of  these  works  is  both  interesting  and  amus- 
ing. They  contain  many  crude  and  grotesque  features, 
show  a  singular  inability  to  represent  things  as  they  ac- 
tually appear,  and  an  almost  entire  absence  of  correct 
perspective.  Of  course  the  quality  of  these  works  varies 
in  proportion  to  the  skill  of  the  draughtsman,  but  many 
of  them  are  extremely  ludicrous  and  childish. 

One  of  these  works,  known  as  "Buck's  Antiquities," 
shows  the  expenditure  of  immense  time  and  care,  and 
was  first  issued  in  separate  numbers  for  ,£48.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  the  title-page  :  • — "  Venerable  Remains 
of  above  Four  Hundred  Castles,  Monasteries,  Palaces, 
etc.,  etc.,  in  England  and  Wales,  with  near  One  Hundred 
Views  of  Cities  and  Chief  Towns,  by  Messrs.  Samuel  and 
Nathaniel  Buck,  who  were  employed  upwards  of  thirty- 
two  years  in  the  undertaking."  This  work  is  in  three 
large  folio  volumes.  In  the  long  introduction  we  find  the 
author's  object  was  "to  rescue  from  the  irresistible  hand 
of  Time,  and  convey  to  Futurity,  those  Venerable  Piles 
of  Ancient  Grandeur,  crumbling  to  dust,  and  hastening 
to  their  final  dissolution." 

The  first  plate  contains  fine  engraved  portraits  of  the 
two  authors,  with  the  following  lines  of  quaint  conceit 
printed  beneath :  — 

"  Long,  ancient  structures  and  ennobled  domes, 
The  work  ot  ages  past,   neglected  lay, 
Till  you,  O  Bucks,  by  emulation  fired, 
Snatched  from  th'  inexorable  jaws  of  Time, 
The  mouldering  ruins  of  each  lofty  pile. 
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To  future  ages  shall  your  fame  be  known  ; 
And  your  great  works,  immortalize  your  names, 
While  others  by   misfortune   scarc*e   survive, 
You,   Phoenix-like,   by  your  own  ruins  live." 
For  a  long  period  these  topographical  works  continued 
to  be  produced  and  bought,  and  apparently  they  proved 
to  be  profitable  undertakings.     At  all  events,  Alderman 
Boydell  must  have  found  it  so,  for  in  the  British  Museum 
copy  of  his  "  Castles  and  Mountainous  Views  in  Wales" 
— in   many  ways  a   poor  and   childish   production — there 
is  an  autograph  letter  in  which  he  says  that  "  it  is  the 
only  book  that  had  the  honour  of  making  a  Lord  Mayor 
of  London." 

These  topographical  works,  notwithstanding  their  poor 
qualities  and  want  of  beauty  and  art,  present  many  in- 
teresting peculiarities.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
"  views"  in  the  earlier  works  are  What  are  known  as 
bird's-eye  views,  and  are  very  much  like  plans  or  maps. 
Frequently  these  bird's-eye  views  are  not  consistently 
drawn  throughout ;  one  part  only- — generally  the  Palace 
or  Mansion — being  shown  as  a  bird's-eye  view,  while  the 
distant  landscape  is  shown  from  a  considerably  lower 
point  of  view,  and  the  foreground  and  figures  are  drawn 
as  seen  by  an  observer  on  foot.  That  is,  they  were  con- 
structed on  three  planes  of  perspective,  being  in  fact 
three  different  views  rolled  into  one.  These  works  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  they 
show  the  "  form  and  pressure  "  of  the  time.  Many  of  them 
are  full  of  life  and  motion  ;  we  are  shown  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  people — their  dress,  games,  and  occupa- 
tions. There  are  coaches  drawn  by  six  or  more  horses, 
with  running  footmen  or  outriders,  rolling  up  the  stately 
avenues  ;  guests  playing  bowls  on  the  lawns  ;  frequently 
we  see  hunters  riding  out  with  the  hounds  ;  flocks  and 
herds  dotted  about  the  fields  and  pastures ;  haymakers 
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and  loaded  hay -carts ;  immense  herds  of  deer  are  in  the 
parks  ;  and  heavily-laden  timber  wains  are  being  drawn 
along  the  high  roads. 

They  also  show  great  power  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
graver  or  burin ;  but  as  works  of  art,  or  truthful  repre- 
sentations of  natural  beauty  and  fact,  they  are  mostly 
exceedingly  poor  and  inadequate.  And  yet  this  was  one 
class  of  art  work  which  was  greatly  patronised  by  the 
people  of  taste  and  education  during  a  large  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  century  is  the  rise  of 
art  academies  and  exhibitions  of  pictures.  Hitherto  no 
public  means  whatever  existed  for  obtaining  art  education 
or  the  study  of  works  of  art  within  our  borders.  They  had 
to  be  sought  outside,  obtained  from  travel  and  study  abroad, 
or  privately  from  the  artists  themselves.  The  first  to  open 
an  academy  was  Sir  James  Thornhill  (already  mentioned), 
who  opened  one  in  his  own  house  in  1724.  At  a  later  date 
Vanderbank  converted  an  old  Presbyterian  chapel  into  an 
academy ;  but  this,  notwithstanding  the  attraction  of  a 
living  model,  only  had  a  short  existence.  William  Ship- 
ley then  succeeded  in  establishing  a  school  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane  about  1739,  which  became  the  alma  mater  of  all 
our  best  artists  during  a  period  of  about  thirty  years. 
Then  came  the  final  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1 768  ;  but  not  without  much  labour  and  several  abor- 
tive efforts  on  the  part  of  the  artists. 

The  founding  of  Picture  Exhibitions  presents  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  unexpected  phases  in  the  his- 
tory of  art  in  this  country.  George  II.  declared  that  he 
cared  little  for  either  poetry  or  painting ;  but,  although 
he  favoured  not  the  Fine  Arts,  he  was  much  interested 
in  supporting  the  founding  of  hospitals.  Curious  as  it 
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may  appear,  it  was  in  one  of  these  that  the  first  public 
exhibition   of  pictures   took   place. 

The  Foundling  Hospital  -  -  the  moral  influence  of 
which  has  long  since  been  condemned — was  founded  by 
Captain  Coram  in  1/39.  It  became  a  means  of  awaken- 
ing the  sympathies  of  all  classes  of  people,  and  received 
from  the  Government  no  less  than  an  average  of  £33,000 
per  annum.  Among  those  who  were  interested  in  sup- 
porting it  were  Hogarth  and  Handel.  The  former  pre- 
sented his  portrait  of  Captain  Coram,  and  the  latter  en- 
riched it  by  performances  of  his  oratorios. 

In  1/45  other  artists  followed  Hogarth's  example  by 
giving  or  promising  to  give  works  of  art  for  decorating 
its  walls.  Among  these  donors  we  find  the  names  of 
Ramsay,  Reynolds,  Wilson,  and  Gainsborough.  All  the 
artists  who  had  contributed  pictures  were  elected  Gover- 
nors, with  authority  to  meet  annually  on  the  5th  of 
November,  "  to  consider  what  further  ornaments  may  be 
added  to  the  building  without  expense  to  the  charity," 
on  which  occasions  they  dined  together  and  drank  claret 
and  punch,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  times.  The  punch- 
bowl they  used,  which  was  of  blue  and  white  china,  is.  we 
oelieve,  still  in  existence. 

Owing  to  these  various  circumstances  the  Foundling 
Hospital  became  a  place  of  general  resort  for  all  classes  of 
people  ;  but  especially  were  they  attracted  by  the  pictures. 

By  this  time  artists  had  begun  to  meet  together  to  dis- 
cuss the  aims  and  objects  of  their  profession.  These 
meetings  were  held  at  the  Turk's  Head  Tavern  in  Ger- 
rard  Street,  Soho — the  same  tavern  in  which  the  famous 
Literary  Club,  founded  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  Reynolds, 
met  for  so  many  years.  The  success  attending  the  show 
of  pictures  at  the  Foundling  led  the  artists  to  conceive 
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the  idea  of  having  an  exhibition  for  the  display  and  sale 
of  their  works.  This  idea  gave  birth  to  the  formation  of 
the  Society  of  Artists,  and  to  the  first  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures for  sale  ever  held  in  this  country.  This  exhibition 
took  place  in  the  year  1760,  in  the  room  of  the  Society 
in  John  Street,  and  was  a  great  success.  After  various 
divisions  and  sub-divisions  among  the  body  of  artists,  a 
charter  was  obtained  from  George  III.  for  the  founding  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  within  whose  walls  annual  exhibitions 
have  been  held  ever  since. 

A  further  outcome  of  the  artists  having  formed  them- 
selves into  a  community,  with  a  regular  place  of  meeting, 
was  that  they  begem  to  discuss  not  only  the  practical  but 
the  philosophical  and  aesthetic  aspects  of  Fine  Art. 
Hogarth's  "  Analysis  of  Beauty,"  Kirby  and  Malton's 
'  Treatises  on  Perspective,"  and  Edmund  Burke's  "  Essay 
on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  may  be  mentioned  as  in- 
stances. Burke,  of  course,  was  not  an  artist,  but  we 
must  remember  that  he  was  an  original  member  of  the 
Literary  Club,  and  that  there  was  much  fellow-feeling 
between  the  members  of  the  Club  and  the  principal 
artists  of  the  time. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  this  period  was  the  for- 
mation of  societies  for  the  encouragement  of  Fine  Art. 
In  the  year  1734  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  had 
travelled  much  in  Italy,  formed  themselves  into  a  society 
under  the  title  of  Dilettanti,  for  encouraging  at  home  a 
taste  for  the  antiquities  of  foreign  countries,  especially 
those  of  the  East.  Since  this  time  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  dilettanti  "  has  changed  ;  none  of  the  disparage- 
ment and  ridicule  attaching  to  its  present  meaning  ex- 
isted then,  it  simply  meant  "  lovers  of  the  Fine  Arts." 
Many  unfavourable  things  have  been  said  of  this  society, 
some  of  them  being  gross  exaggerations  if  not  absolutely 
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untrue.  Horace  Walpole,  for  instance,  speaking  of  the 
society  in  1743,  said  that  two  qualifications  were  neces- 
sary to  become  a  member,  the  nominal  one  of  having 
been  in  Italy,  and  the  real  one  of  being  drunk  ;  and  adds 
that  the  two  chiefs  are  Lord  Middlesex  and  Sir  Francis 
Dashwood,  who  were  seldom  sober  the  whole  time  they 
were  in  Italy.* 

But  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Society  is  a  suffi- 
cient refutation  of  this  sweeping  assertion.  The  meet- 
ings of  these  gay  gentlemen  were  no  doubt  "  merry,"  but 
they  were  not  useless  nor  fruitless.  They  led  to  the  pro- 
duction of  many  valuable  and  important  works,  such  as 
Chandler's  "  Travels  in  Asia  Minor"  and  '  Travels  in 
Greece" ;  also  the  volume  of  "  Greek  Inscriptions." 
Further,  this  Society  was  the  means  of  sending  several 
artists  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  making  drawings  of  the 
ruins  of  antiquity.  The  outcome  of  this  movement  was 
the  production  of  two  magnificent  volumes  of  "  Ionian 
Antiquities,"  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Society. 

Of  this  work  Walpole  wrote  the  following  odd  pas- 
sage, which  seems  clearly  to  show  that  he  was  unable  to 
appreciate  either  the  remains  of  Greek  Art  or  the  good 
work  of  the  Society.  He  says  :  "  They  who  are  indus- 

*  This  period  was  certainly  notorious  for  the  frivolity  and  shame- 
less immorality  of  the  aristocracy,  and  Sir  Francis  Dashwood  (Lord 
de  Spencer)  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  "  Hell-fire  "  Club,  famed  lot 
the  audacious  debauchery  of  its  members.  But  this  only  shows  that 
it  is  possible  to  support  and  follow  the  pursuit  of  art,  and  yet  in  per- 
sonal character  combine  qualities  directly  opposed  to  its  funda- 
mental principles.  Pity  'tis,  'tis  true  !  Happily  public  opinion  is  in  a 
healthier  state  now  than  it  was  then.  Is  this  change  due  to  the 
influences  of  fine  art?  Let  us  hope  that  to  some  extent  it  is — that 
in  reckoning  up  the  forces  which  have  led  us  to  our  present  state 
of  boasted  civilization  and  morals,  that  of  art  may  be  found  holding 
a  large  and  honourable  position  among  them. 
G 
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trious  and  correct,  and  wish  to  forget  nothing,  should  go 
to  Greece,  where  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  seen,  but  that 
ugly  pigeon  house,  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  that  fly- 
cage,  Demosthenes's  Lantern,  and  one  or  two  fragments 
of  a  Portico,  or  a  piece  of  a  column  crushed  into  a  mud 
wall ;  and  with  such  a  morsel,  and  many  quotations,  a 
true  classic  antiquary  can  compose  a  whole  folio,  and  call 
it  "  Ionian  Antiquities." 

The  Society  possessed  large  funds,  for  the  members 
included  the  wealthiest  noblemen  and  most  fashionable 
men  of  the  day.  These  funds  were  largely  increased  by 
a  strange  system  of  fines  which  were  exacted  from  any 
member  who  received  preferment,  married,  or  became  the 
recipient  of  inheritance,  and  so  forth.  One  or  two 
samples  of  these  fines  will  suffice — five  guineas  were  ex- 
acted from  Lord  Grosvenor  on  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Leveson  Gower,  and  twenty-one  pounds  from  the  Earl 
of  Holderness  when  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State.  It 
is  not  at  this  distance  easy  to  discover  on  what  principle 
the  amounts  exacted  were  made,  for  Lord  Sandwich  was 
only  fined  twopence  three-farthings  on  becoming 
Recorder  of  Huntingdon. 

A  list  of  those  who  met  together  at  the  festive  table  of 
the  Dilettanti  includes  the  names  of  many  of  the  best 
known  men  of  taste  and  genius.  Among  them  we  find 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Charles  James  Fox,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  David  Garrick,  George  Colman,  Richard  Payne 
Knight,  Sir  George  Beaumont,  and  a  host  of  others  less 
known  to  posterity. 

Another  movement  was  the  founding  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  1754 — already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
first  exhibition  of  pictures  and  Barry's  paintings  in  the 
Large  Hall  of  the  Society's  Building.  It  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  Art,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  and 
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took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  early  exhibitions  of 
the  Society  of  Artists. 

A  further  notable  feature — especially  of  the  second 
half  of  the  century — was  the  number  of  gentlemen  wh<> 
became  connoisseurs  and  collectors  of  works  of  Art. 
Among  these  were  Dr.  Burney,  who  wrote  the  well-known 
"  History  of  Music,"  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Mr.  Render 
son,  Drs.  John  and  Thomas  Monro,  and  Alderman  Box- 
dell.  The  name  of  Dr.  Thomas  Monro  is  specially  in- 
teresting in  connection  with  the  rise  of  water-colour  draw- 
ing, in  which  he  was  no  mean  adept  himself,  as  he  did 
more  than  anyone  else  to  encourage,  foster,  and  direct  the 
new  art :  and  Alderman  Boydell  must  also  be  rememberer! 
for  his  activity  in  obtaining  illustrations  of  Shakespeare, 
for  which  he  employed  the  first  artists  in  the  kingdom. 

The  study  of  the  Art  History  of  the  last  century,  of 
which  the  preceding  merely  touches  its  salient  points  with- 
out any  attempt  to  fill  in  the  details,  brings  into  prominence 
several  remarkable  facts. 

We  find  that  generally  only  two  branches  of  art  re- 
ceived any  large  share  of  patronage ;  namely,  portrait 
painting  and  engravings  made  from  the  drawings  of  the 
topographical  draughtsman.  The  former  satisfied  the 
affections  or  the  vanity  of  the  wealthy  classes— the  latter 
supplied  chiefly  the  wants  of  the  antiquary,  the  nobility 
and  the  gentry.  For  the  men  of  skill  engaged  in  these 
two  branches  there  was  unlimited  employment. 

The  painting  of  landscape  of  British  scenery,  true  to 
its  local  colour  and  character,  was  at  a  discount ;  it  was 
not  understood  or  appreciated,  and  for  a  long  time  re- 
mained almost  entirely  neglected.  Landscapes  by  foreign 
men,  however,  found  a  ready  sale,  though  poor  and  con- 
ventional. The  trade  in  foreign  works  was  so  notorious 
and  opened  the  door  to  so  much  swindling  being  prac- 
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tised  on  the  dupes  of  fashion,  that  Foote  wrote  a  satire 
called  "  Taste,"  presented  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  in 
the  preface  of  which  he  says :  "I  was  determined  to  brand 
those  Goths  in  science  who  had  prostituted  the  useful 
study  of  antiquity  to  trifling  superficial  purposes,  and  who 
had  blasted  the  progress  of  the  elegant  Arts  among  us 
by  unpardonable  frauds  and  absurd  prejudices."  Gillray 
also  attacked  this  folly  of  the  time  in  some  of  his  satirical 
caricatures. 

We  find  the  knowledge  of  art  possessed  by  the  people 
was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  its  influence  and  value  but  little 
understood  ;  and  the  position  of  native  artists  for  fully 
half  the  century  remained  unacknowledged  and  under- 
valued. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century  a  great  awakening 
took  place.  Energy  and  purpose  found  a  prominent 
place  in  the  work  of  the  artists,  which  gradually  came  to 
be  understood  and  valued.  There  was  a  uniting  of  forces 
for  a  common  end,  not  only  among  the  artists  themselves, 
but  also  among  the  comparatively  few  who  were  in- 
terested in  art.  This  awakening  and  community  of  ac- 
tion, led  to  the  founding  of  academies,  societies,  and  ex- 
hibitions, factors  in  our  education  and  culture  which  have 
existed  and  continued  to  increase  ever  since.  The  fruits 
of  these  various  efforts  and  Institutions  have  given  to  us 
that  wide  and  noble  inheritance  in  the  world  of  Art,  which 
we  to-day  may  very  justly  feel  proud  of  possessing. 

Let  us  look  to  it,  that  amid  the  many  theories  and  con- 
flicting opinions  with  which  we  are  at  present  surrounded, 
we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  great  aim  and  end  to  be 
achieved  by  all  true  art — not  only  that  it  affords  delight, 
but  that  it  refines,  ennobles,  and  inspires  human  life  and 
character. 


LORD  DE  TABLEY:    SOME  FURTHER  NOTES, 
WITH   A   BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

BY  TINSLEY  PRATT. 

/^\N  November  22nd,  1895,  there  passed  away  at  Ryde  in 
the  person  of  Lord  de  Tabley  one  of  the  most  versatile 
men  which  the  present  century  has  produced.  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton  has  described  him  as  "  the  most  learned  of  English 
poets."  The  extent  and  variety  of  his  intellectual  pursuits 
suggest  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  first  Lord  Lytton, 
while  with  regard  to  the  ceaseless  activity  and  untiring 
capacity  for  labour  which  governed  some  portion  of  his 
life  he  perhaps  approaches  nearest  to  that  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Hercules,  William  Morris,  of  any  man  in  the  modern 
brotherhood  of  letters,  for,  like  Morris,  his  diversions  were 
but  other  forms  of  labour.  Poet,  novelist,  dramatist, 
botanist,  and  numismatist — he  achieved  a  distinction  in  all 
these  branches  of  work  such  as  may  well  be  the 
envy  of  later  men  of  letters.  Besides  all  this  hr 
was  a  scholar  of  rare  attainments,  possessing,  and 
everywhere  throughout  his  work  exhibiting,  that  higher 
culture  which  owes  so  little  to  the  training  of  the 
schools,  and  before  which  the  dull  learning  oi  the 
weighty  professor  of  knowledge  fades  into  insignificance. 
Had  Lord  de  Tabley  written  nothing  else  but  his  elaborate 
botanical  treatise  entitled  "  The  Flora  of  Cheshire  "  (pub- 
lished since  his  death)  he  would  undoubtedly  have  secured 
for  himself  a  distinct  and  honoured  place  in  our  scientific 
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literature,  while  in  certain  by-paths  of  botanical  knowledge, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  study  of  the  Brambles,  his  reputa- 
tion is  probably  world-wide.  Yet  that  a  man  of  such  a 
decidedly  scientific  bent  of  mind  could,  upon  occasion, 
turn  aside  from  a  study  of  this  kind  and  could  produce  a 
series  of  novels  which  at  least  achieved  a  commercial 
success  is  surely  remarkable.  Nor  must  one  overlook  the 
innate  beauty  and  dignity  of  his  character  which  so  en- 
deared him  to  his  many  friends.  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  has 
written  of  him: 

No  more  singular,  more  complicated,  more  pathetic  nature  has 
been— I  dare  not  say  revealed — but  indicated  to  us  in  these  late 
times.  His  mind  was  like  a  jewel  with  innumerable  facets,  all 
slightly  blurred  or  misted ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  a  juster  illus- 
tration to  compare  his  character  to  an  opal  where  all  the  colours 
lie  perdue,  drowned  in  milky  mystery,  and  so  arranged  that  to  a 
couple  of  observers  simultaneously  bending  over  it  the  prevalent 
hue  shall  in  one  case  seem  a  pale  green,  in  the  other  a  fiery  crim- 
son. This  complication  of  Lord  de  Tabley's  emotional  experience, 
the  ardour  of  his  designs,  the  langour  of  his  performance,  the 
astonishing  breadth  and  variety  of  his  sympathies,  the  feverish 
activity  of  his  intellectual  life,  the  universality  of  his  knowledge, 
like  that  of  a  magician,  all  these  contrary  elements  fused  in  and 
veiled  by  a  sort  of  radiant  dimness,  made  his  nature  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary,  because  the  most  inscrutable,  that  I  have  ever 
known. 

Tennyson  is  reported  to  have  said  of  him  in  1888  :  "  He 
is  Faunus ;  he  is  a  woodland  creature !  "  Mr.  Gosse 
further  tells  us  he  was  "  the  shyest  of  recluses,  the  most 
playful  of  companions,  the  most  melancholy  of  solitaries, 
and  above  all,  and  most  of  all,  yet  in  a  curiously  phan- 
tasmal way,  a  poet."  Perhaps  at  this  point  it  may  seem 
proper  to  sketch  in  brief  outline  some  of  the  more  salient 
features  of  his  life  and  its  products. 

John  Byrne  Leicester  Warren,  third  and  last  Baron  de 
Tabley,  was  born  at  Tabley  House,  Cheshire,  on  April 
26th,  1835.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Christ 
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Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  1856,  with  a  double 
second  class  in  classics  and  modern  history.  In  1858  he 
visited  Constantinople  with  Lord  Stratford  de  Radcliffe, 
but  his  health  failing,  he  was  compelled  to  return  home, 
and  thereafter  appears  to  have  spent  much  time  at  Tabley. 
It  was  probably  during  this  period  that  he  acquired  that 
minute  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena  which  distin- 
guished him  in  after  years  as  perhaps  the  most  learned  in 
this  particular  department  of  knowledge  of  any  of  the  later 
English  poets.  It  is  worth  recording,  too,  that  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  rural  scenery  it  is  always  the  Cheshire  landscape 
that  he  has  before  his  mind's  eye,  and  the  various  objects, 
animate  and  inanimate,  which  go  to  make  up  that  picture. 
In  the  following  year,  1859,  he  made  his  first  venture  as 
a  writer  of  verse  with  the  publication  of  a  slender  volume, 
entitled  "  Poems,  by  G.  F.  Preston."  Of  this  volume  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse  says :  "  A  rarer  volume  scarcely  exists,  for 
nobody  bought  it,  and  almost  every  copy  disappeared  or 
was  destroyed."  It  seems  that  Warren's  closest  friend  at 
Oxford  was  a  fellow-student  named  George  Fortescue,  and 
Mr.  Gosse  declares  that  this  volume  was  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  the  two  friends,  and  proceeds  to  compare  the  friend- 
ship of  the  two  youths  with  a  similar  relation  of  mind  at 
one  time  existing  between  Tennyson  and  Arthur  Hallam. 
It  seems  a  pity  to  have  to  shatter  this  little  romance,  yet 
I  may  say  that  not  a  single  item  in  the  book  was  by 
Fortescue,  but  that  it  was  the  sole  work  of  John  Leicester 
Warren.  As  regards  the  scarcity  of  the  book,  it  may  be 
stated  that  a  copy  is  now  at  Tabley  House,  as  also  of 
every  other  of  Lord  de  Tabley's  published  works,  though 
a  number  of  them  have  been  out  of  print  for  many  years. 
In  1860  appeared  "Ballads  and  Metrical  Sketches,  by 
George  F.  Preston,"  a  larger  volume  extending  to  240 
pages,  and  again  a  year  later  he  published  a  further  work, 
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entitled  "  The  Threshold  of  Atrides,  by  G.  F.  Preston." 
This  was  followed  in  1 862  by  "  Glimpses  of  Antiquity : 
being  a  collection  of  metrical  sketches  in  the  form  of 
ballads,  lyrics,  etc.,  by  G.  F.  Preston."  This  last  volume, 
Lord  de  Tabley  writes  in  his  M.S.  diary,  "  ended  my  first 
(Preston)  phase.  In  the  next  year,  1863,"  he  continues, 
"  I  induced  A.  Macmillan  to  publish  for  me,  and  I  changed 
the  k  nom  de  plume '  to  '  William  Lancaster/  '  Under 
this  name  (with  one  exception)  he  published  the  follow- 
ing:  u  Praeterita,"  Macmillan,  1863;  Eclogues  and  Mono- 
dramas,"  Macmillan,  1 864 ;  "  Studies  in  Verse,"  Mac- 
millan, 1865  ;  "Philoctetes,"  by  "  M.A.,"  Bennet  &  Co.,  1866. 
The  unbound  sheets  of  this  work  were  transferred  from 
Bennet  to  Strahan,  and  republished  by  the  latter  with  a 
new  title-page  in  18/1.  The  fact  of  having  the  letters 
"  M.A.  on  the  title-page  (standing  actually  for  Master  of 
Arts)  led  many  critics  to  believe  it  was  a  work  of  Mathew 
Arnold's,  a  report  which  was  freely  circulated,  and,  of 
course,  at  once  contradited.  The  Saturday  Review, 
in  noticing  its  publication,  said :  "  In  careful  structure  of 
plot,  in  classic  chasteness  of  style  and  language,  in  nice 
and  exact  interweaving  of  part  with  part,  in  finish  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  whole,  '  Philoctetes '  is  worthy — and  this 
is  saying  much  —  to  be  named  in  the  same  day  with 
"  Atalanta  in  Calydon.'  " 

Then  came  "Orestes,"  Bennet,  1867  ;  "Rehearsals,"  1870  ; 
"Searching  the  Net,"  Strahan,  18/3  ;  "Soldier  of  Fortune," 
Smith  &  Elder,  1 876.  "Rehearsals"  was  the  first  book  pub- 
lished under  the  author's  real  name.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  his  second  poetical  phase — the  Lancaster  phase — is 
represented  by  eight  volumes  of  poems  and  plays  during 
ten  years.  But  these  works  represent  only  a  portion  of 
Lord  de  Tabley's  literary  activity  during  this  period.  He 
published  in  1863  two  works  on  numismatics,  one  "  An 
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Essay  on  Greek  Federal  Coinage,"  and  the  other  a  learned 
treatise  "  On  Some  Coins  of  Lycia  under  the  Rhodian 
Domination,  and  of  the  Lycian  League,"  both  works 
having  been  previously  communicated  to  the  Numismatic 
Society  of  London.  Also  during  this  period  Lord  de 
Tabley  found  time  to  publish  four  novels  which  achieved 
considerable  success  in  their  day.  They  were  all  pub- 
lished by  Richard  Bentley  in  the  regulation  three-volume 
form,  and  were  named  as  below  :  "  A  Screw  Loose,"  1868  ; 
"  Ropes  of  Sand,"  1869  ;  "  Hence  these  Tears,"  1872  ; 
"  Salvia  Richmond,"  1878.  There  is  also  a  note  in  the 
M.S.  diary  which  runs:  "May  8th,  1866.  Before  these 
novels,  one  called  "  Nothing  Impossible,"  was  dropped  at 
a  publisher  and  lost — probably  brought  out  in  some  penny 
magazine  in  chapters  (a  regular  swindle  by  an  advertising 
firm  of  rascals)."  Lord  de  Tabley  was  also  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  Saturday  Review  until  1865,  when 
he  severed  his  connection  with  that  journal.  The  extent 
and  breadth  of  his  literary  sympathies  may  be  gathered 
from  some  of  the  titles  of  these  articles  and  reviews : 
"  Damaged  History,"  "  My  Satire,"  "  Plays  and  Playgoers," 
"  Anne  Boleyn,"  "  Puck  on  Pegasus,"  "  The  Golden  Trea- 
sury," "  Historical  Numismatics,"  "  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour," "  History  of  Scottish  Poetry,"  "  Hills  and  Plains," 
"  Country  Houses,"  "  Obtrusive  Dilletanteism,"  "  Poetical 
Criticism,"  "  Genius,"  "  Agreeable  People,"  and  "  German 
Literature." 

Lord  de  Tabley  also  published  a  little  woi'k  on  "  The 
Flora  of  Hyde  Park  and  Gardens,"  in  1871,  a&d  in  1880 
he  had  another  surprise  in  store  for  his  friends  when  he 
issued  his  elaborate  "  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Book  Plates." 
His  tragedy,  "  A  Soldier  of  Fortune,"  met  with  a  cold 
reception  from  the  critics.  The  ill  success  of  this  work, 
upon  which  its  author  had  lavished  much  time  and  pains, 
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apparently  disheartened  him,  for  he  did  not  publish  another 
line  of  verse  for  seventeen  years.  During  this  time  he 
appears  to  have  withdrawn  himself  very  much  from  the 
world,  and  to  have  contented  himself  with  the  society  of 
n  small  circle  of  intimates.  There  is  a  story  told  of  him 
during  this  period  of  his  career,  which,  despite  its  playful 
exaggeration,  is  not  without  point.  Warren,  it  was  saidr 
had  but  two  intimate  friends — one  he  had  not  seen  for  six 
years,  the  other  for  five. 

During  this  period  of  silence  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Miles 
had  published  his  anthology  of  "  The  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  the  Century,"  and  in  the  sixth  volume  he  included 
eleven  examples  of  Lord  de  Tabley's  poetry,  together 
with  a  biographical  and  critical  notice,  and  a  very  in- 
complete bibliography.  Among  the  longer  pieces  given 
were  "  Jael,"  "  Daphne,"  "  A  Hebrew  Lament  after  De- 
feat," "  An  Ocean  Grave,"  and  "  The  Count  of  Senlis  at 
His  Toilet,"  a  dramatic  monologue  worthy  of  Browning, 
This  was  the  first  attempt  to  bring  Lord  de  Tabley's  work 
before  the  public  in  anything  like  a  popular  form,  which 
led  to  a  revival  of  interest  in  his  poetry,  and  the  critics, 
hitherto  reposing  in  that  dim  borderland  so  happily  de- 
scribed by  Mrs.  Browning  of  being  "  not  dead,  but  only 
damned  .  .  ."  suddenly  pulle;d  themselves  together, 
and  discovered  that  this  still  small  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness  of  letters  was  that  of  a  poet  of  no  mean  order. 

Then,  in  1893,  at  the  particular  request  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  and  Mr.  Watts- Duntonr 
Lord  de  Tabley  was  prevailed  upon  to  again  come  before 
the  reading  public  as  a  poet.  Mr.  John  Lane  expressed 
his  willingness  to  undertake  the  publication,  and  in  that 
year  appeared  the  first  series  of  "  Poems,  Dramatic  and 
Lyrical."  To  the  surprise  of  the  author,  the  book  was  an 
immediate  success,  and  soon  ran  into  a  third  edition.  But 
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the  time  had  gone  by  for  a  modest  success  to  be  of  any 
great  consequence  to  the  author,  and  a  poet  of  fifty-eight 
was  hardly  likely  to  be  very  greatly  moved  by  this  tardy 
recognition  of  his  abilities.  That  the  iron  had  sunk  deep 
into  his  soul  may  be  gathered  from  the  pessimistic  tone  of 
a  statement  which  he  made  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton :  "  Things  have  altogether  changed  since  the 
'sixties  and  'seventies,  when  I  published  my  most  important 
work — at  a  time  when  the  prominent  names  were  Tenny- 
son, Browning,  Matthew  Arnold,  Rossetti,  Morris,  and 
Swinburne.  The  old  critical  oracles  are  now  dumb  ;  the 
reviewers  are  all  young  men  whose  knowledge  of  poetry 
does  not  go  back  as  far  as  the  'sixties.  Those  who  re- 
viewed the  selection  of  my  work  in  Miles's  book  showed 
themselves  to  be  entirely  unconscious  of  the  name  of 
Leicester  Warren,  and  treated  the  poems  there  selected 
as  being  the  work  of  a  new  writer ;  and  even  when  the 
poems  published  by  Lane  came  out  no  one  seemed  to  be 
aware  that  they  were  by  a  writer  who  was  very  much  to 
the  fore  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago." 

Nevertheless,  the  success  attending  the  publication  of 
the  1893  volume  encouraged  Lord  de  Tabley  to  again 
take  up  his  pen,  and  two  years  later  he  brought  out  a 
second  series  of  "  Poems,  Dramatic  and  Lyrical."  The 
1893  volume  was  made  up  of  a  wise  selection  from  his 
earlier  books,  and  naturally  some  of  the  pieces  appear 
somewhat  elderly,  not  to  say  old-fashioned,  but  in  the 
meantime  Lord  de  Tabley's  powers  had  matured,  and  the 
second  series  contains  some  of  his  very  finest  work.  Mr. 
Gosse  says  of  Lord  de  Tabley's  poetry :  "  When  his 
melancholy,  dignified  muse  stalked  across  the  stage 
wrapped  in  heavy  robes,  stiff  with  threads  of  gold,  she 
rose  to  her  full  stature  and  asserted  her  personal  dignity 
with  success."  This  criticism  applies  not  inaptly  to  the 
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gorgeous  style  of  Lord  de  Tabley's  later  manner,  for  his 
earlier  verse  is  of  a  simpler  kind. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Lord  de  Tabley's  work 
only  through  the  two  volumes  published  by  Mr.  John  Lane 
have  had  exhibited  to  them  but  a  glimpse  of  his  poetic 
achievement.  His  longer  works,  such  as  "  A  Soldier  of 
Fortune,"  "  Orestes,"  and  "  Philoctetes,"  are  utterly  un- 
known to  the  vast  majority  of  the  present  generation  of 
readers.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  for,  after  all,  a  poet  must 
be  judged  by  his  entire  output  in  verse,  and  Lord  de 
Tabley's  more  ambitious  ventures  have  long  been  out  of 
print.  The  present  time,  with  its  love  of  scraps,  and  its 
adoration  at  the  shrine  of  the  Jingo  rhymster,  is  not  per- 
haps favourable  to  the  publication  of  dramas  on  the  Greek 
model,  or  lengthy  dramatic  pieces  of  another  kind,  but  I 
am  pleased  to  learn  on  good  authority  that  there  is 
a  possibility  of  .some  of  these  earlier  dramas  being  re- 
issued, and  also  that  we  may  have  before  long  a  further 
volume  selected  from  a  large  quantity  of  poetical  work 
which  Lord  de  Tabley  left  in  a  more  or  less  finished  state 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Gosse  that  amongst  Lord  de  Tabley's 
favourite  poets  Milton  held  a  foremost  place ;  that  he  had 
a  fondness  for  Quarles  and  Crashaw  ;  and  that  his  sym- 
pathies, amongst  later  writers,  were  with  Keats  and  Brown- 
ing, while  he  is  credited  with  having  had  a  positive  dislike 
for  Wordsworth  and  Arnold.  We  are  told  he  delighted 
much  in  the  greater  Jacobean  poets,  and  aimed  at  pro- 
ducing in  verse  jewels  five  words  long.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  in  these  times  for  poets  to  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  Elizabethan  lyric,  but  I  know  of  no  writer 
who  has  succeeded  so  well  as  Lord  de  Tabley.  This 
fondness  of  his  for  the  old  poets  brings  me  to  the  subject 
of  his  passion  as  a  book-hunter,  and  collector  of  first 
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editions.  Mr.  Gosse  relates  many  stories  of  Lord  de 
Tabley's  passion  in  this  direction,  of  which  one  shall  suffice. 
It  was  at  the  noble  poet's  house,  and  there  were  present 
Edmund  Gosse,  Robert  Browning,  and  Frederick  Locker. 
Sir  William  Davenant's  "  Madagascar"  (1638)  was  laid  on 
the  table.  Browning  picked  it  up,  and  commenced  making 
fun  of  the  verse.  "  Listen  now  to  this,"  said  Browning, 
or  "  Here's  a  fine  conceit !"  Warren  bore  it  for  some  time, 
but  at  last  his  patience  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  he 
took  the  book  from  Browning,  and  hid  it  away.  He  said 
to  Mr.  Gosse  afterwards :  "  Oh,  I  could  not  allow  him  to 
patronise  Davenant!"  I  may  say  that  these  treasures  of 
his,  including  a  first  folio  Shakespeare,  are  now  in  the 
keeping  of  the  poet's  sister  at  Tabley  House. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  close  this  brief  and 
inadequate  survey  of  Lord  de  Tabley's  life  and  work  by 
a  sketch  of  the  poet,  in  his  later  years,  from  the  pen  of  his 
friend  Theodore  Watts- Dunton,  which  appeared  in  the 
Athenccum  for  November  joth,  1895: 

la  the  death,  on  the  22nd  inst.,  of  Lord  de  Tabley,  the  English 
world  of  letters  has  lost  a  true  poet  and  a  scholar  of  very  varied 
accomplishments.  His  friends  have  lost  much  more.  Since  his  last 
attack  of  influenza,  those  who  knew  him  and  loved  him  had  been 
much  concerned  about  him.  The  pallor  of  his  complexion  had 
greatly  increased  ;  so  had  his  feebleness.  As  long  ago  as  May  last, 
when  I  called  upon  him  at  the  Athenaeum  Club,  in  order  to  join  him 
at  a  luncheon  he  was  giving  at  the  Cafe  Royal,  I  found  that  he  had 
engaged  a  four-wheeled  cab  to  take  us  over  those  few  yards.  The 
expression  in  his  kind  and  wistful  blue-grey  eyes  showed  that  In-  had 
noted  the  start  of  surprise  I  gave  on  seeing  the  cab  waiting  for  us.  "  You 
know  my  love  of  a  'growler,'"  he  said;  "this  is  just  to  save  us 
the  bother  of  getting  across  the  Piccadilly  cataracts."  1  thought 
to  myself,  "  1  wish  it  were  only  the  bother  of  crossing  the  cataracts 
which  accounts  for  the  '  growler.'  " 

"  Another  sign  that  the  physical  part  of  him  was  in  the  grip  of 
the  demon  of  decay  was  that,  instead  of  coming  to  The  Pines  to 
luncheon,  as  had  been  his  wont,  he  preferred  of  late  to  come  to 
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afternoon  tea,  and  return  to  Elm  Park  before  dinner,  and  on  the 
occasion  when  he  last  came  in  this  way  it  seemed  to  us  that  he  had 
aged  still  more  ;  yet  his  intellectual  forces  had  lost  nothing  of  their 
power,  and  as  a  companion  he  was  as  winsome  as  ever.  That  fine 
quality  with  which  he  was  so  richly1  endowed,  the  quality  which 
used  to  be  called  '  urbanity,'  was  as  fresh  when  I  saw  him  last  as 
when  I  first  knew  him.  That  sweet  sagacity,  mellowed  and  softened 
by  a  peculiarly  quiet  humour,  shone  from  his  face  at  intervals  as 
he  talked  of  the  pleasant  days  when  he  was  my  colleague  on 
the  Atlu'nu'um,  and  when  I  used  to  call  upon  him  so  frequently 
on  my  way  to  Rossetti  in  Cheyne  Walk  to  chat  over  "  the  walnuts 
.and  the  wine  "  about  poetry." 

The  remains  of  Lord  de  Tabley  found  a  resting  place 
in  the  churchyard  of  Little  Peover,  amid  scenes  which 
were  very  dear  to  him,  and  where  he  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  lie.  Some  lines  occur  to  me  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
which  seem  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  applied  to  this  closing 
scene : 

"  Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky, 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie. 
Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die, 

And  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 
This  be   the   verse  you  grave   for  me  : 
— '  Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be  ; ' 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  sea, 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill.'' 


Sol 


THE  WORLD  WAS  RICHER  THEN. 
BY  LAURENCK  CLAY. 

THE  heart  harks  back  to  years  long  spent 

And  mourns  the  glamour  lost  with  youth, 
For  life  with  no  illusion  blent 

Seems  hard  e'en  though  it  squares  with  truth. 
I  dream  again 
Their  peace  and  strife, 
And  deem  that  life 
Was  richer  then! 

For  those  whose  love  I  owned  most  dear 
Did  claim  their  due  of  my  heart's  toll, 
And  felt,  felt  sweet,  that  tender  fear 

Which  hearts  suffuse  that  view  life's  goal 
How  men  e'en  must 
(Both  one  and  all) 
Obey  Death's  call 
And  "  come  to  dust." 

And  Time  hath  borne  some  hearts  so  far 

That  mist  and  darkness  shrouds  them  o'er, 
Nor  thoughts,  nor  prayers,  find  gates  ajar 
That  I  may  bring  them  back  once  more 
To  love,  and  then, 
(Death's  banner  furl'd) 
My  little  world 
Were  rich  again. 
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And  now,  as  then,  love  needs  its  nest 

Where  men  by  force  may  not  intrude, 
Where  better  than  on  mother's  breast 
May  love  lie  low  and  think  and  brood  ? 
Shall  e'er  again 
My  love  find  rest 
Within  that  nest 
As  love  did  then? 

Ah  no !     Ah  no !     And  so  my  heart 

Harks  back  to  days  that  long  since  set, 
And  seeks  the  glamour  that  hath  part 
In  sighs,  as  songs,  and  can't  forget 
The  times  just  when 
My  love  unfurl'd! 
Ah  me!     My  world 
Was  richer  then! 


JESSIE  FOTHERGILL. 
BY  EDMUND  MERCER. 

T  IN  LIKE  Miss  Jewsbury,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  a  Lancashire  novelist  by  reason  only  of  her 
education  and  residence  in  the  county  during  her  period 
of  literary  activity,  Miss  Jessie  Fothergill  had  that 
blessed  privilege  of  having  been  born,  not  merely  within 
the  four  corners  of  the  shire,  but  within  the  radius  of  its 
brightest  literary  centre,  Manchester ;  in  which  city  most, 
though  unfortunately  not  the  best,  of  her  many  novels  were 
written.  She  was  born  in  1851  at  Fernacre  Terrace, 
Cheetham  Hill  Road,  and  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  her 
father,  the  late  Thomas  Fothergill,  head  of  the  merchant 
firm  of  Fothergill  and  Harvey,  Manchester.  Her  mother 
was  one  of  the  daughters  of  a  Burnley  doctor,  and  Miss 
Fothergill  was  in  the  favoured  position  of  being  able  to 
call  the  late  John  Bright  uncle  by  courtesy,  since  his 
brother  Thomas  married  Mrs.  Pother-gill's  sister;  and  it 
may  be  partly  due  to  this  kinship  that  John  Bright  himself 
was  so  devoted  an  admirer  of  her  Lancashire  stories. 

Soon  after  her  birth  her  father  went  to  live  in  Bowdon, 
and  a  few  years  later,  while  Jessie  was  a  little  schoolgirl, 
and  all  her  brothers  and  sisters  very  young,  he  died, 
leaving  his  family  in  somewhat  reduced  circumstances. 
They  then  removed  to  a  house  connected  with  a  Rossen- 
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dale  Valley  cotton  mill,  in  which  her  father  and  his  part- 
ner had  interests.  Here  she  spent  many  years,  passing 
through  the  stress  of  the  Cotton  Famine,  experiencing 
events  and  feelings  so  vividly  reproduced  a  little  later  in 
some  few  of  her  novels.  Of  this  part  of  her  life  she  said  to 
her  friend  and  fellow-author,  Mrs.  Walford,  "  I  well  re- 
member going  home  to  this  place  for  the  Christmas  holi- 
days after  my  father's  death,  and  being  enchanted  and 
delighted,  despite  the  sorrow  that  overshadowed  us,  with 
the  rough  roads,  the  wild  sweeping  moors  and  fells,  the 
dark  stone  walls,  the  strange,  uncouth  people,  the  out- of - 
the-worldness  of  it  all.  And  the  better  I  knew  it  the 
more  I  loved  it,  in  its  winter  bleakness  and  its  tempered 
but  delightful  summer  warmth.  I  loved  its  gloom,  its  grey 
skies  and  green  fields,  the  energy  and  the  desperate 
earnestness  of  the  people  who  lived  and  worked  there. 
I  photographed  this  place  minutely  under  the  name  of 
"Hamerton  "  in  my  novel  "Healey."  I  loved  books  and  read 
all  that  I  could  get  hold  of,  and  have  had  many  a  rebuke 
for  '  poring  over  those  books '  instead  of  qualifying  myself 
as  a  useful  member  of  society.  Almost  better,  I  loved  my 
wild  rambles  over  the  moors,  along  the  rough  roads,  into 
every  nook  and  corner  of  what  would  have  been  a  beauti- 
ful vale,  the  Todmorden  Valley,  if  man  had  but  left  it  as 
God  made  it.  But  I  liked  the  life  that  was  around  me, 
too,  the  routine  of  the  great  cotton  and  flannel  mills,  the 
old  habits,  the  queer  sayings  and  doings  of  the  work 
people ;  I  wove  romances,  wrote  them  down  in  an  attic 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  dreamed  dreams,  and  lived,  I  can 
conscientiously  say,  far  more  intensely  in  the  lives  and 
loves  of  my  imaginary  characters  than  even  in  the  am- 
bition of  some  day  having  name  and  fame." 

It  was  amid  these  surroundings  and  in  this  fashion  of  life 
that  Miss  Fothergill  wrought  at  her  two  earliest  novels, 
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"  Aldyth  "  and  "  Healey."  The  latter,  though  the  second 
written,  was  the  first  to  be  published  It  was  entitled 
simply,  "  Healey :  a  Romance,"  and  appeared  in  the  regu- 
lation three  volumes  in  1875  under  the  auspices  of  Henry 
S.  King  and  Co.,  of  London.  This  was,  as  already  men- 
tioned, a  story  of  Lancashire  life,  in  which  Rochdale  is 
pictured  as  "  Thanshope "  (an  uncouth  and  unnecessary 
name)  ;  and  was  anything  but  a  success.  The  reason  of 
its  failure  is  not  far  to  seek  With  good  counterpoise  of 
circumstance,  vivid  description,  and  clearness  of  narration, 
its  characters  are  too  enthusiastically  and  needlessly 
morbid.  The  atmosphere  is  heavy  from  the  beginning 
with  the  gloom  of  coming  tragedy,  not,  however,  abso- 
lutely unrelieved ;  but  the  soliloquies  are  so  numerous, 
so  reiterated,  and  the  inward  communings  and  heart- 
searchings  so  frequently  repeated  in  almost  verbatim 
phraseology,  that  the  hero  and  heroine  give  one  the  im- 
pression that  they  often  became  confused  with  their 
own  thoughts,  and  had  to  idle  away  occasional  hours  to 
disentangle  them.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  for  an 
interested  reader  to  imagine  that  the  intensely  pessimistic 
heroine,  Katherine  Healey,  even  though  she  eventually 
married  the  only  man  she  could  possibly  and  unreservedly 
love,  would  ever  be  bright  Happy  she  might  be,  with  a 
kind  of  duty-happiness  ;  but  of  pure  joyousness  she  bears 
not  a  trace.  This  novel,  owing  to  its  non-success,  went 
out  of  print ;  but  eight  years  later,  when  Miss  Fothergill 
had  made  her  name,  a  demand  for  this  work  caused  her 
to  re-issue  it,  and  in  the  preface  of  the  1883  edition  (which 
it  is  but  fair  to  her  to  quote)  she  says :  "  Though  I  am 
fully  aware  of  its  many  defects,  and  of  certain  radical 
deficiencies  of  construction  which  no  revision  can  alter  or 
improve  away,  yet  I  venture  to  think  it  presents  a  picture 
of  certain  phases  of  Lancashire  life,  operative  and  other, 
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painted  at  a  time  when  I  lived  amidst  them  and  knew 
them  intimately,  which  picture  is  rendered  with  a  certain 
fidelity  that  may  make  it  interesting  to  those  who,  like 
myself,  belong  to  this  race  and  love  it,  as  being  part  and 
parcel  of  it,  and  knowing  its  virtues  as  well  as  its  defects." 
It  is  a  curious  item  to  note  that,  in  that  country  of  scurrilous 
journalism,  which  also  permits  the  open  and  unrestrained 
publication  of  licentious  imitations  of  French  novels  sale- 
able merely  for  their  libidinousness  (I  allude  to  the  United 
States),  the  controversy  went  on  in  the  "  Library  Journal " 
(to  literary  persons  here  who  know  the  absolute  innocence 
of  all  Miss  Fothergill's  works,  an  amusing  controversy)  as 
to  the  purity  of  Miss  Fothergill's  novels,  some  of  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  black  list  of  the  "  Co-operation 
Committee  "  (whatever  that  may  be).  None  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  read  any  of  her  works,  but  had  based  their 
decision  upon  a  portion  of  Mr.  George  Saintsbury's  casual 
criticism  of  "  Healey."  No  doubt  a  similar  ignorance  of 
Mr.  Kipling's  works  has  recently  caused  a  repetition  of 
this  little  incident  in  his  case. 

Miss  Fothergill  issued  her  second  novel,  "  Aldyth ;  or, 
Let  the  End  try  the  Man,"  in  1876  through  the  same 
publishers.  As  "  Healey  "  was  a  story  of  family  troubles 
in  Lancashire,  so  was  "  Aldyth "  in  Cumberland.  Both 
stories  are  similar  in  that  respect,  as  also  in  the  fact  that 
if  the  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  respective  families  had 
behaved  in  a  less  unreasonable  fashion  there  would  have 
been  no  story.  The  demand  for  this  story  at  the  time  of 
its  appearance  was  so  small  that  it,  too,  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  "  Healey,"  and  went  out  of  print,  to  reappear 
only  after  its  author's  death  in  1891.  About  this  time  she 
went  with  a  sister  and  two  friends  to  live  in  Dusseldorf  on 
the  Rhine,  where,  during  her  fifteen  months'  residence, 
her  new  life,  the  German  musical  life,  manners,  and 
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language,  and  the  persons  she  met,  inspired  the  motive  for 
her  third  novel,  "  The  First  Violin,"  which  was  written  and 
re- written  on  the  spot.  On  her  return  to  England  she 
became  a  secretary  to  a  country  gentleman,  and  spent  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  trying  to  induce  some  enter- 
prising publisher  to  issue  her  new  novel.  "  I  went,"  she 
says  (per  Mrs.  Walford  in  the  New  York  "Critic"),  "to 
the  firm  who  had  brought  out  my  two  former  unlucky 
efforts,  but  they  kindly  and  patiently  advised  me,  for  the 
sake  of  whatever  literary  reputation  I  might  have  ob- 
tained, not  to  publish  this  novel.  Much  nettled,  I  replied 
somewhat  petulantly  that  I  acknowledged  their  right  to 
refuse  it,  but  not  to  advise  me  in  the  matter,  and  I  added 
that  I  would  publish  it.  Another  firm  made  it  a 
rule  never  to  bring  out  novels  except  of  some  pro- 
mise. Mine  was  said  to  be  '  up  in  the  clouds/  while 
at  the  same  time  '  below  their  mark.'  Finally  Mr. 
Bentley  took  pity  on  it,  and  ran  it  through  "  Temple 
Bar."  Since  that  time  I  never  experienced  any  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  my  wares."  Herein  was  Mr.  Bentley  (who, 
by  the  way,  was  for  many  years  Ainsworth's  publisher) 
wiser  in  his  generation  than  the  other  publishers  who  had 
the  same  opportunity.  The  novel,  successful  in  "  Temple 
Bar  "  for  1 878,  he  published  in  October  of  the  same  year 
in  three  volumes,  a  reprint  being  necessary  in  the  following 
December.  Finding  its  reputation  established  and  the 
demand  increasing,  the  lucky  publisher  then  placed  it  in 
the  list  of  his  "  Standard  Novels,"  issuing  a  one-volume 
edition  in  May,  1879,  which  was  reprinted  in  1880,  1882, 
1883,  1885,  1891,  1892,  and  1894,  and  shortly  after  the 
Bentley  business  was  transferred  to  Macmillans,  the  latter 
firm  published  a  few  months  ago  a  sixpenny  edition — in 
all,  eleven  editions  or  printings,  exclusive  of  its  serial  form. 
This  novel  its  author  dedicated  to  her  father's  old  friend 
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and  partner,  Mr.  Harvey.  The  appreciation  of  it  may 
readily  be  understood,  as  it  is  by  far  the  best  novel  she 
ever  wrote,  and  (in  spite  of  glaring  defects  in  its  narration) 
its  simplicity  of  circumstance  and  language,  the  purity  and 
honour  of  its  characters,  and  the  quiet  development  of  its 
ingenious,  and  occasionally  idyllic,  story  are  sufficient  to 
gave  it  high  rank  among  English  novels.  Its  chief, 
perhaps  its  only  real,  fault  rests  in  its  method  of  narra- 
tion. There  is  always  a  danger  of  egotism  and  monotony 
in  a  novel  in  the  first  person  singular.  These  Miss  F other- 
gill  has  happily  avoided.  But  it  is  a  shock  to  continuity 
of  thought  and  to  art,  as  well  as  an  unpleasant  surprise  to 
the  reader,  to  find  (there  being  no  information  on  the 
matter)  that  Books  I.  and  II.  are  told  by  May  Wedder- 
burn ;  that  the  "  I  "  in  the  Book  II.,  without  the  slightest 
hint  or  warning  as  to  the  change,  represents  Herr  Elfen, 
who,  we  are  left  to  discover,  begins  his  story  two  years 
earlier  than  Chapter  L,  Book  I.,  and  that  some  of  the 
chapters  in  the  remaining  books  are  by  the  lady  narrator 
and  some  by  the  gentleman.  Readers  like  surprises  and 
mysteries,  but  they  do  not  care  to  be  mystified  for  even 
two  lines  as  to  who  relates  the  tale.  Miss  Fothergill  has 
here  imitated  one  of  the  faults  of  Dickens  and  Wilkie 
Collins,  both  of  whom,  however,  had  the  grace  to  name  the 
speaker.  In  "  Bleak  House,"  "  Esther  Summerson's  Story, 
continued,"  headed  the  necessary  chapters ;  whilst  in  the 
"  Moonstone  "  and  the  "  Woman  in  White,"  Wilkie  Collins, 
like  the  lawyer  he  was,  called  his  witnesses  by  name  before 
taking  their  evidence.  Having  said  this,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  novel  that  can  overcome  such  faults  is  a 
clever  one,  and  of  the  "  First  Violin  "  this  can  safely  be 
affirmed. 

In  Miss  Fothergill's  next  novel  she  reverted  once  more 
to  Lancashire  for  her  scenery  and  incidents.    "  Probation," 
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published  in  three  volumes  in  1879  by  Bentleys.was  a  story 
of  the  Lancashire  Cotton  Famine  of  1861-3,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  German  character  and  language,  the  author  not 
having  "  got  away "  from  her  previous  novel  and  her 
memory  of  the  Fatherland  sufficiently  to  eliminate  the 
German  element  altogether.  Rochdale,  disguised  once 
more  unnecessarily  as  Thanshope,  and  Manchester  again 
play  the  background  very  prominently  ;  and,  whether  by 
accident  or  with  the  intention  of  improving  upon  "Healey." 
all  the  chief  personages  of  the  later  romance  have  their 
counterparts  in  the  earlier  one,  though  with  a  differentia- 
tion here  and  there  in  their  characters,  and  in  the  series 
and  sequence  of  their  actions.  In  this  book  the  author  is 
so  true  to  herself  and  her  recollections  that  the  reading  of 
it  acts  upon  one  as  a  continuation  of  "  Healey,"  or  as  a 
contemporaneous  happening  in  Thanshope.  On  its  appear- 
ance the  novel  was  highly  praised,  the  critic  of  the  "  Spec- 
tator "  going  so  far  as  to  say,  "  Altogether,  '  Probation '  is 
the  most  interesting  novel  we  have  had  for  some  time. 
We  closed  the  book  with  real  regret  and  a  feeling  of  the 
truest  admiration  for  the  power  which  directed  and  the 
spirit  which  inspired  the  writer,  and  with  the  determina- 
tion, moreover,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  her  other 
stories."  It  is  evident  that  the  readers  of  "  Temple  Bar  " 
could  not  have  too  much  of  Miss  Fothergill's  work,  and  it 
was  fortunate  for  them  that  their  favourite  author's 
energy  kept  pace  with  their  admiration.  The  year  follow- 
ing "  Probation,"  saw  the  serial  issue  of  "  The  Welifields," 
which,  later  in  the  same  year  (1880)  Messrs.  Bentley  issued 
in  three  volumes.  This  was  succeeded  in  1881  by  "  Kith 
and  Kin  "  in  serial,  and  then  in  three-volume  form  from 
the  same  press.  Again  we  have  something  of  Lancashire 
to  hear  about,  though  it  is  of  small  importance.  The  story 
opens  with  a  big  political  meeting  at  the  Pomona  Palace 
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in  Manchester,  though  why  Miss  Fothergill  chose,  after 
openly  mentioning  Manchester  in  three  of  her  earlier 
novels,  to  hide  its  identity  as  "  Irkford  " — a  small  name 
for  a  big  place — and  the  Palace,  as  the  Palace  of 
Ceres,  it  is  difficult  to  guess,  unless  she  was  afraid  that  her 
London  and  ultra-Lancashire  readers  might  grow  tired  of 
the  same  backcloth  for  the  play.  From  Manchester  the 
story  moved  to  "Scarfoot,"  a  house  with  which  Miss  Fother- 
gill had  personal  relations,  since  it  was  really  Carr  End  in 
Wensleydale,  a  house  formerly  belonging  to  her  paternal 
ancestors,  a  yeoman  and  Quaker  family ;  and  "  to  those 
yet  left  who  knew  '  Scarfoot '  as  it  used  to  be,"  she  in- 
scribed this  novel.  In  1882,  having  been  asked  to  contri- 
bute to  Bentley's  Empire  Library,  "  Temple  Bar "  was 
short  of  a  serial  from  her  pen,  but  she  produced  in  place  of 
a  novel  two  single-volume  stories,  "  Made  or  Marred,"  and 
"  One  of  Three."  A  year  of  enforced  holiday  through  ill- 
ness intervened,  and  then  in  1884  another  of  her  three- 
deckers  was  issued  by  Bentleys,  entitled  "  Peril,"  which 
by  no  means  equalled  its  predecessors.  Miss  Fothergill's 
never  brilliant  health  had  broken  down,and  writing  became 
more  laborious,  however  willingly  her  imagination  worked. 
Only  every  alternate  year  now  did  a  story  appear,  and, 
with  two  exceptions,  Messrs.  Bentley  were  the  publishers. 
In  1886  she  produced  "Borderland:  a  Country  Town 
Chronicle."  In  1888,  "From  Moor  Isles"  and  "Lasses  of 
Laverhouse "  (a  story  which  was  the  third  she  wrote, 
though  this  was  its  first  appearance  in  print),  and  in  1890 
"  A  March  in  the  Ranks "  through  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
Blackett,  Miss  Jewsbury's  early  publishers.  These  novels 
(omitting  the  "  Lasses  of  Laverhouse  ")  were  all  more  or 
less  successful,  and  contemporary  criticism  on  the  whole 
"  spake  them  fair,"  though  there  was  about  them  some- 
thing too  much  of  the  patronising,  patting-on-the-back 
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style  for  a  writer  of  the  breadth  and  experience  of  Miss 
Fothergill,  who  was  nothing  unless  vigorous.  About  this 
period  Miss  FotherguTs  physical  condition  having  gone 
from  bad  to  worse,  she  left  her  house  in  Dover  Street, 
Manchester,  for  the  Continent,  where  she  continued  her 
writing  for  a  few  months  ;  but  she  had  seen  her  last  novel 
in  print,  for  her  next  one  she  was  destined  not  so  to  see,  as 
she  died  in  harness  suddenly  at  Berne  on  July  28th,  1891, 
in  her  fortieth  year.  The  manuscript  she  left  was  that  of 
"  Oriole's  Daughter,"  published  by  Heinemann  in  three 
volumes  in  March,  1 893,  a  new  edition  appearing  in  Octo- 
ber, 1893,  which  was  reprinted  last  year  (1899);  and 
thus,  in  her  fifteen  years  of  literary  life,  she  wrote  an 
average  of  one  novel  per  year,  besides  many  essays  and 
articles  for  various  magazines,  including  the  "  Manchester 
Weekly  Times."  And  in  none  of  them,  brisk,  vigorous  as 
they  were,  and  straight  as  they  aim  at  the  weaknesses  and 
follies  of  mankind,  is  there  a  single  phrase  at  which, 
pruriency  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  as  a  lawyer 
might  say,  a  schoolgirl  need  blush. 

It  does  not  follow  because  this  series  of  papers  bears 
the  general  heading,  "  Lancashire  Novelists,"  that  those 
novelists  were  all  of  a  piece  in  weft  or  warp,  either  in  their 
methods,  their  literary  position,  or  their  fame.  One  feeling 
they  had  in  common,  and  they  expressed  it  in  their  lives 
whether  they  did  so  in  their  writings  or  not,  their  love  of 
Lancashire  and  its  immediate  neighbouring  shires,  its 
people,  and  its  history.  Ainsworth  wrote  of  Lancashire 
from  the  historical  standpoint,  and  only  so  far  as  its  his- 
tory was  that  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  in  return  he  is 
best  known  for  those  novels  which  dealt  with  that  part  of 
English  history  which  did  not  affect  Lancashire.  Mrs. 
Banks's  Lancashire  history  is  purely  local,  and  her,  perhaps 
unintentional,  insistence  on  this  localisation  has  limited  her 
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audience  to  local  readers,  although  her  skill  in  characteri- 
zation and  story  telling  is  worthy  of  wider  bounds.  Miss 
Jewsbury's  love  for  Lancashire,  or  rather  Manchester,  was 
absolutely  personal,  and  did  not  extend,  if  I  remember 
aright,  to  even  so  little  as  a  paragraph  in  any  novel  except 
"Marian  Withers/'  which  was  more  or  less  a  problem  novel 
dealing  with  cotton  factories  in  Lancashire,  and  those, 
perhaps,  only  because  they  were  nearer  to  her  door  than 
the  lace  works  of  Nottingham  or  the  silk  factories  of 
Spitalnelds  or  Coventry.  The  same  plea  for  the  "  better- 
ment of  the  working  class  "  would  have  been  quite  as 
effective  to  the  kingdom  in  one  locality  as  another.  The 
sentiments,  ideas,  and  stories  of  both  Waugh  and  Brierley 
are  world-wide  in  their  naturalness  and  sympathies,  but 
the  manner,  language  and  standpoint  of  those  sentiments, 
ideas,  and  stories  are  impossible  outside  the  Palatinate. 
They  are  uncompromisingly  local.  Miss  Fothergill  and 
Mrs.  Gaskell  seem  to  me  to  be  the  two  most  literary  of 
the  many  Lancashire  novelists.  Both  could  be,  and  were 
at  times,  thoroughly  local,  and  yet  their  art  was  of  that 
nature  that  it  could  reach  beyond  locality,  and  their  de- 
scriptions, characterizations,  and  even  plots,  though  as 
local  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be,  were  evidently  as 
widely  appreciated  by  all  English  readers  as  by  those  who 
lived  on  the  thresholds  of  the  events.  The  novels  of 
both  authors  are  read  all  the  world  over ;  even  Tauch- 
nitz  has  an  -edition  of  both,  as  though  there  were  no  such 
place  as  Lancashire. 

Miss  Jewsbury  was  more  masculine  than  either,  and  was 
Lancashire  only  in  respect  of  her  education  and  the  major 
part  of  her  literary  life.  As  a  literary  personage  she  left  a 
greater  name  and  made  a  higher  mark  than  either  of  her 
two  successors.  In  "  Marian  Withers  "  she  advocated  a 
cause  far  more  brilliantly  and  effectively  than  perhaps 
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Mrs.  Gaskell  or  Miss  Fothergill  could  have  done ; 
but  then  "  Marian  Withers  "  is  less  a  novel  than  a  review 
article,  and  was  as  ephemeral ;  fortunate  in  dying  only  when 
its  object  was  well  begun.  "  Healey  "  and  "  Probation," 
the  two  novels  by  Miss  Fothergill  which  bear  sufficient 
resemblance  to  "  Marian  Withers  "  to  afford  comparison, 
are  on  an  entirely  different  plane.  They  are  similar  in 
many  respects,  even  to  the  district  chosen  as  the  scenery 
of  the  books  ;  but  Miss  Jewsbury's  work  was  deeper,  more 
searching,  more  vital  than  either  of  those  of  Miss  Fother- 
gill. The  latter  are  more  interesting  as  stories,  but  as 
stories  only,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  this  is  the  chief  end  of 
the  novel,  a  matter  which  needs  no  discussion  for  the 
moment 

Miss  Fothergill's  position  among  her  contemporaries 
was  a  high  one.  She  cannot  in  the  smallest  degree  be 
classified  with  the  writers  of  obstetric  fiction,  in  spite  of 
the  "  Co-operation  Committee  "  aforesaid.  Her  place,  a 
high  one  withal,  is  among  authors  of  the  calibre  of  Mrs. 
Humphrey  WTard,  Mrs.  Woods,  and  Lucas  Malet.  As 
the  Rev.  W.  A.  O'Conor  (an  admirer  of  Miss  Fothergill's 
work)  has  concisely  put  it,  "  her  stories  turn  on  idiosyn- 
cracy  of  character,  not  on  singularity  of  circumstance.  The 
moral  is  exhibited  not  by  one-sided  representation,  but  by 
impartially  distributed  light  The  fictions  of  society  are 
exposed,  not  by  extravagance  of  passion,  but  by  penetrat- 
ing to  the  common  nature  that  lies  under  the  mask  of 
conventionality."  By  a  fulsome  critic  she  has  been  called 
a  "  pleasant "  writer,  which  is  very  cold  praise.  She  wrote 
one  story,  to  which,  among  many  other  qualifications,  that 
of  "  pleasant "  may  attach,  "  The  First  Violin."  To  no 
others  can  that  word  apply.  Rather  than  pleasant,  they 
are  all  more  or  less  melancholy,  some  to  the  verge  of 
pessimism,  with  the  pain  of  tragedy  underlying  even  the 
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humour,  the  grimness  of  which  rather  adds  to  than  detracts 
from  the  earnestness  of  the  tale.  We  may  call  Shakes- 
peare "  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  English  writers,"  but 
we  should  be  afraid  to  say  that  "  Measure  for  Measure," 
"The  Winter's  Tale,"  or  "All's  Well,"  were  simply 
"  pleasant."  Yet  each  contains  a  fund  of  humour,  a  quality 
which  pertained  to  Miss  Fothergill  to  no  mean  extent. 
We  find  her  saying  of  a  hypocritical  collier-preacher,  "  He 
had  put  on  his  Sunday  clothes,  and  with  them  his  Sunday 
manner,  the  manner  with  which  he  was  wont  to  kneel 
down  and  utter  a  carefully  prepared  extempore  prayer." 
In  reference  to  another  clerical  gentleman  who  had  a 
desire  to  see  some  collieries,  the  manager  is  told,  " '  I  want 
to  let  this  gentleman  see  over  the  works ;  he  does  not 
want  to  go  down  into  the  pit'  A  startled  expression  on 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Harper's  face  seemed  to  say  that  the  words 
were  familiar  to  him.  He  might  have  heard  them  in 
dreams,  or  he  might  have  said  them  in  sermons.  Who 
shall  say?"  Alluding  to  the  shore  of  a  Welsh  sea  village 
(in  the  early  seventies),  she  mentions  "  an  old  wooden 
bench,  one  of  the  two  which  had  been  erected  by  an 
enterprising  spirit  some  years  ago,  in  the  idea  Penfynlas 
was  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  fashionable  watering- 
place  "  and  in  reference  to  a  boy's  impression  of  lovers, 
she  observes  that  them  "  he  regarded  as  a  curious  variety 
of  idiot,"  with  a  reminiscence  of  a  famous  theory  of 
Shakespeare,  or  rather  one  of  his  immortals.  Miss  F other- 
gill's  style  has  nothing  mawkish,  sentimental,  or  particu- 
larly feminine  about  it  (except,  perhaps,  a  certain  modicum 
of  bad  grammar  that,  according  to  Carlyle,  his  own  wife 
was  incapable  of  recognising  if  she  saw  it).  With  consider- 
able masculine  vigour,  it  is  direct,  brusque,  inclusive,  too 
explicative  for  thought,  halting  at  times  when  Miss  Fother- 
gill, suffering  from  the  peculiarly  feminine  partiality  for 
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gossip,  must,  in  her  own  person,  tell  all  she  knows  of  her 
characters,  and  what  they  think,  insisting  on  leaving 
nothing  to  your  imagination,  except,  curious  vagary  for 
a  woman  novelist,  the  frocks  they  wore.  She  committed 
several  solecisms  (such  as — I  mention  but  one — allowing 
"  the  February  sun "  to  shine  between  Christmas  and 
New  Year),  which  a  careful  revision  would  have  obliter- 
ated, and  she  often  had  that  unliterary,  unpardonable,  and 
most  irritating  habit  of  substituting  a  dash  for  the  name 
of  a  person,  place,  or  date,  when  the  blanks  might,  and 
ought,  to  have  been  easily  filled. 

Although  Miss  Caroline  Fothergill  was  her  sister  and 
sister-novelist,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  acquired  the 
writing  habit  by  heredity,  except  in  so  far  as  a  fondness 
for  reading  might  produce  the  desire  to  write.  Miss 
Fothergill  once  remarked  that  one  of  her  ancestors  was  3 
missionary  and  a  Friend,  and  published  two  or  three 
volumes  of  sermons,  which  are  seldom  literature ;  and 
another,  a  Doctor  Fothergill  (mentioned  in  Horace 
Walpole's  letters)  wrote  a  few  professional  treatises,  which 
were  medicine. 

Several  of  Miss  Fothergill's  novels  are  now  out  of  print, 
and  I  think  the  demand  for  them  is  hardly  likely  to  war- 
rant a  re-issue.  Still,  there  are  half  a  dozen  of  her  best 
constantly  asked  for,  and  as  often  reprinted ;  and,  though 
it  is  possible  that  most  of  these  will  in  a  few  years'  time 
have  become  old-fashioned,  there  is  that  of  beauty,  sweet- 
ness, and  brilliance  in  "  The  First  Violin  "  that  will  pre- 
serve its  fragrance  fresh  and  keep  green  the  memory  of  its 
author  when  the  others  are  forgotten. 


LANCASHIRE    HUMOUR,   WITH    EXAMPLES. 
BY  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING. 

"Come,  Robin,  sit  deawn,  an'  aw'll  tell  thee  a  tale." 

— Songs  of  the  Wilsons. 

TT  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  a  collection  of 
anecdotes  and  dramatic  incidents  relating  to  Lanca- 
shire life  and  character  sufficient  to  fill  a  goodly  volume. 
The  book  would  be  an  entertaining  one,  and,  besides  the 
wholesome  amusement  which  its  perusal  would  afford,  it 
would  have  value  as  illustrating  certain  phases  of  a  virile 
and  otherwise  important  section  of  the  people  that  go  to 
make  up  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  of  ours. 

Such  a  volume  would  exhibit  the  genuine  homeliness  and 
simplicity  of  the  people  of  Lancashire  as  well  as  their 
native  shrewdness  and  strength  of  character ;  their  kind- 
liness of  heart ;  their  natural  insight  and  aptitude  ;  their 
characteristic  humour — for  the  gracious  gift  of  humour  is 
theirs  in  a  remarkable  degree — their  flashes  of  wit  and 
repartee ;  their  peccadilloes  and  graver  faults,  as  well  as 
their  many  admirable  virtues ;  their  strenuous  working 
lives  and  their  abandonment  to  play  as  occasion  serves — 
for  it  is  a  marked  feature  of  Lancashire  people  that  they 
work  hard  and  play  hard.  Even  the  words  of  the  way- 
faring men,  though  fools — the  ludicrous  conclusions  and 
sayings  of  the  half-witted  among  them — those  of  whom  it 
is  said  in  the  vernacular  that  "  they  have  a  slate  off  and 
one  slithering,"  are  often  sufficiently  amusing  to  be  worth 
putting  on  record. 
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There  have  been  many  observant  gleaners  in  these  fruit- 
ful Lancashire  fields,  John  Collier  (Tim  Bobbin),  Edwin 
Waugh,  Ben  Brierley,  Oliver  Ormerod,  Miss  Lahee,  Samuel 
Laycock,  Trafford  Clegg,  and  other  writers  have  done 
much  to  illustrate  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people  of 
the  County  Palatine  in  their  sketches,  stories,  and  songs, 
and  we  are  grateful  for  the  rich  legacy  which  these  de- 
parted writers  have  left  us.  But  there  is  great  abundance 
of  good  things  still  ungarnered,  in  the  way  of  racy  anec- 
dotes, wise  apothegms,  and  striking  sayings  all  too  good  to 
be  lost,  as  may  indeed  be  their  fate  unless  pains  are  taken 
to  record  them  in  permanent  form. 

True,  the  subject  of  Lancashire  character,  with  its 
manifestations  of  pathos  or  humour,  may  not  be  one  of  any 
great  profundity.  That  is  not  any  part  of  the  claim  we 
make.  It  may  even  be  considered  trivial  by  some.  Those, 
however,  who  take  such  a  view,  if  there  be  any  such,  are 
surely  lacking  in  breadth  of  vision.  To  do  what  we  sug- 
gest might  be  done  would  be  to  come  nearer  to  the  hearts 
of  a  people  and  their  ways  of  thinking  than  is  possible  in 
the  higher  and  broader  flights  of  the  more  general  his- 
torian. And,  indeed,  the  work  of  the  humble  gleaner 
often  assists  the  more  ambitious  and  dignified  chronicler 
of  the  history  of  his  country.  The  ways  of  thinking  of 
the  people,  and  also  the  subject-matter  of  their  thoughts 
may  be  good,  or  they  may  be  common-place,  or  they  may 
be  mean,  but  to  enter  into  their  thoughts  so  as  to  get  at 
their  spirit  would  help  at  least  to  an  understanding  of 
them. 

Is  this  claiming  too  much  for  my  subject?  Well,  at 
least  I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  a  plea- 
sant hour  may  be  spent  in  rehearsing,  and  in  listening  to, 
these  racy  Lancashire  stories. 

But  admitting  for  a  moment  the  triviality  of  the  subject, 
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we  cannot  always  be  sitting,  like  Jove,  on  the  heights  of 
Olympus  ;  and  even  when  in  loftier  mood  we  do  emulate 
the  high  emprises  of  the  gods,  we  are  fain  to  descend  at 
times,  and  there  is  true  wisdom  in  so  descending,  to  re- 
fresh ourselves  with  a  touch  of  mother  earth,  to  seek  in 
the  vale  below  that  necessary  relaxation  from  the  strain 
and  stress  of  high  thinking. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  a  collection  of  the  kind  sug- 
gested would  be  a  contribution  to  an  important  branch  of 
folk-lore  and  folk-speech,  and  in  that  respect,  if  in  no 
other,  would  be  widely  acceptable. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  pretended  that  all  the  anecdotes 
which  I  am  about  to  relate,  and  many  others  which  might 
be  collected,  are  new.  Some  of  them  are  "  chestnuts,"  I 
am  aware,  though  chestnuts  are  generally  good  or  they 
would  not  be  chestnuts,  but  they  illustrate  certain  traits 
of  character,  and  that  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  reproducing 
them.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  recount  a  story  that 
someone  may  not  have  heard  before.  Even  these 
however,  will  probably  be  new  to  some  of  my  readers, 
and  so  in  that  way  the  balance  is  rectified.  Neither  are 
we  prepared  to  vouch  for  the  absolute  truth  of  all  the 
stories.  A  few  of  them,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  are 
probably  due  to  an  effort  of  the  imagination.  In  that 
sense  they  are  true,  and  certainly  they  are  characteristic 
of  individuals  whom  we  all  know,  and  who,  from  our  ex- 
perience of  their  eccentricities,  might  safely  be  set  down 
as  the  actors  in  them. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Shakespeare  that  a  jest's 
prosperity  lies  in  the  ear  of  him  that  hears  it.  This  is 
generally  so,  and  especially  in  those  instances  where  the 
jest,  or  the  story,  is  clothed  in  dialect,  and  depends  for  its 
full  appreciation  on  a  knowledge  by  the  listener  of  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  those  from  whom  it  emanates. 
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For  this  reason  it  is  doubtful  whether,  say,  the  people  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  island  are  able  to  enter  into, 
so  as  to  fully  enjoy,  our  more  northerly  humour,  just  as 
we  may  not  be  able  to  thoroughly  enjoy  theirs.  Antipathy, 
also,  to  a  particular  form  and  mode  of  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation intervenes  to  prevent  full  enjoyment  on  both 
sides.  For  this  reason  the  writers  in  dialect  are  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  as  regards  the  extent  of  their  audience. 
Many  of  the  best  things  are  caviare  to  the  general,  or 
rather,  to  the  particular. 

Lancashire  has  from  time  immemorial  been  famous  for 
its  mathematicians,  botanists,  and  naturalists  among  the 
humbler  ranks,  and  Crabtree  as  an  astronomer  has  his 
niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  There  was  another  worthy 
of  rather  a  different  stamp  who  professed  acquaintance 
with  that  sublime  science,  astronomy,  though  his  creden- 
tials will  hardly  be  considered  sufficient  to  justify  the 
claim  Jim  Walton  was  a  well-known  character,  at  one 
time  living  at  Levenshulme.  Modest  enough  when  sober, 
when  he  had  imbibed  a  few  glasses  of  beer  Jim  professed 
to  be  great  in  the  mysteries  of  "  Ass-tronomy."  The  names 
of  the  planets,  their  positions  and  motions  in  the  heavens, 
were  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  dominoes  on  the  tap-room 
table,  and  he  knew  all  the  different  groups  of  stars  and 
their  relative  positions.  One  night  Jim  was  drinking  in 
the  village  "  pub."  with  a  number  of  boon  companions — 
topers  like  himself — and  the  conversation,  as  was  usual 
when  he  was  present,  got  on  to  the  stars  and  other 
heavenly  bodies,  on  which  Jim  expatiated  at  length.  A 
mischievous  doubt,  however,  was  expressed  by  one  of  the 
company,  whether,  after  all,  Jim  really  knew  as  much 
about  astronomy  as  he  profecsed  to  do.  So,  to  maintain 
his  reputation  by  proving  his  knowledge,  Jim  made  a  bet 

of  glasses  round  with  his  opponent  that  the  moon  would 
c 
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rise  at  a  quarter-past  nine  o'clock  that  night.  Accordingly, 
about  ten  minutes  before  the  time  named,  the  company 
all  staggered  out  into  the  backyard  to  see  the  moon  rise 
as  predicted.  "  Now  then,  chaps,  look  here !  "  cried  Jim. 
"  Let's  have  a  fair  understondin'.  Recollect,  it's  on  th' 

owd  original  moon  'at  awm  betting,  noan  o'  yor  d d 

new  ones!"  Needless  to  say  that  this  was  a  poser  for 
their  bemuddled  brains,  and  with  sundry  expletives  at 
Jim  and  the  qualification  he  had  announced,  they  all  stag- 
gered back  to  their  places  in  the  more  comfortable  tap- 
room. 

Jim's  idea  of  "  th'  owd  original  moon,"  and  his  thorough 
contempt  for  quarter  and  half  moons,  strikes  one  as  irresis- 
tibly funny.  We  can  imagine  the  new  light  that  would 
dawn  on  the  minds  of  the  half-fuddled  roysterers  as  he 
announced  his  reservation  in  favour  of  the  whole  or  none. 

However  prejudiced,  as  a  rule,  the  British  workman  may 
be  against  the  introduction  of  labour-saving  appliances  in 
the  way  of  automatic  machinery,  circumstances  sometimes 
arise  when  even  he  can  fully  appreciate  their  value  and 
advantages.  This  will  appear  by  the  following  charac- 
teristic anecdote.  An  Oldham  man,  who,  for  some  mis- 
demeanour, had  found  his  way  into  Preston  House  of 
Correction,  was  put  on  to  the  tread-mill.  After  working 
at  it  for  some  time,  till  his  back  and  legs  ached  with  the 
unwonted  exercise,  he  at  length  exclaimed :  "  Biguy,  if 
this  devil  had  been  i'  Owdham,  they'd  a  had  it  turned  bi' 
pawer  afore  now !  " 

Another  good  story  of  an  Oldham  man  is  the  following. 
At  one  of  the  Old  Trafford  county  cricket  matches,  I  over- 
heard a  conversation  that  took  place  between  two  Old- 
hamers.  A  pickpocket,  plying  his  avocation,  had  been 
caught  in  the  act  of  taking  a  purse,  and  quite  a  commotion 
was  created  in  that  corner  of  the  field,  as  the  thief  was 
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collared  by  a  detective  and  hauled  away  to  the  police 
station.  Says  the  Oldham  man  to  his  friend,  who  was 
seated  next  to  him :  "  Sharp  as  thoose  chaps  are,  they'd 
have  a  job  to  ta'  my  brass.  Aw'll  tell  thi  what  aw  do, 
Jack,  when  aw  come  to  a  place  o'  this  sooart ;  aw  sticks 
mi  brass  reet  down  at  th'  bottom  o'  mi  treawsers  pocket, 
and  then  aw  puts  abeaut  hauf  a  pint  o'  nuts  at  top  on't ;  it 
ta'es  some  scrawpin'  out,  aw  con  tell  thee,  when  tha  does 
that." 

Pigeon  fancying  and  flying  is  an  absorbing  pursuit  with 
many  of  the  Wigan  colliers.  Men  otherwise  ignorant 
(save  of  their  daily  work  in  the  mine)  are  profoundly  versed 
in  the  different  breeds  and  capabilities  of  the  birds.  The 
training  of  them  to  fly  long  distances  on  their  return  to 
their  lofts,  and  within  a  comparatively  brief  space  of  time, 
is  a  passion  which  absorbs  all  their  thoughts.  One  such 
enthusiastic  pigeon-flyer  was  lying  sick  unto  death,  with 
no  prospect  of  recovery.  The  parson  paid  him  a  visit  and 
endeavoured  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  his  approaching  end. 
The  casual  mention  of  Heaven  and  the  angels  interested 
the  dying  man.  He  had  seen  angels  depicted  in  the  pic- 
ture books  with  wings  on  their  shoulders.  An  idea  struck 
him,  and  he  enquired :  "  Will  aw  ha'  wings,  parson,  when 
aw  get  to  Heaven  ? "  "  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  the  parson, 
willing  to  humour  and  console  him  as  best  he  might.  "  An' 
will  yo  ha'  wings  too  when  you  get  theer  ?  "  "  Oh,  yes. 
I'll  have  wings  too — we'll  both  have  wings."  "Well,  aw 
tell  thi  what,"  said  the  dying  pigeon  fancier,  his  eye 
brightening  as  he  spoke.  "Aw'  tell  thi  what,  parson; 
when  tha  comes  up  yon,  aw'll  flee  yo'  for  a  sovereign!" 
A  striking  example  of  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death. 

It  is  well  known  also  that  an  admiration  for  dogs  of 
a  high  quality,  not  less  than  for  pigeons,  is  a  weakness  of 
the  Lancashire  collier,  who  will  spend  a  small  fortune  to 
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gratify  his  taste  in  this  direction.  A  Tyldesley  collier  had 
a  favourite  bull-dog.  This  canine  fancier  with  his  dog 
and  a  friend  were  out  for  a  ramble  in  the  fields,  and  to 
make  a  short  cut  to  get  into  the  lane  the  friend  began 
scrambling  through  a  hole  in  the  hedge.  The  dog,  unable, 
it  may  be  presumed,  to  resist  the  sudden  temptation,  seized 
the  calf  of  the  disappearing  leg  with  a  grip  which  caused 
the  owner  of  the  said  leg  to  shriek  with  pain.  Despite 
his  frantic  wriggles  and  yells  the  brute  held  fast,  and  its 
master,  appreciating  the  situation,  clapped  his  hands  in 
enthusiastic  admiration,  at  the  same  time  calling  out  to  his 
beleaguered  companion,  "  Thole  it,  Bill !  Thole  it,  mon ! 
Thole  it!  It'll  be  th'  makin'  o'  th'  dog!  " 

Another  such,  on  returning  home  and  finding  that  the 
day's  milk  had  disappeared  from  the  milk-basin,  angrily 
enquired  what  had  become  of  it,  and  receiving  for  answer 
from  his  better-half  that  she  had  "  gan  it  to  th'  childer 
for  supper/'  exclaimed,  "  Childer  be  hang'd !  tha  should 
ha'  gan  it  to  th'  bull  pup !  " 

It  is  surprising  how  a  person  of  regular  habits  feels  the 
lack  of  any  little  comforts  and  companionships  to  which 
he  has  been  accustomed.  A  Lancashire  collier  had  lost 
a  favourite  dog  by  death  that,  on  Saturday  afternoons  and 
Sundays,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  with  him  for 
a  stroll.  An  acquaintance  coming  along  the  road  met  the 
bereaved  collier  trundling  a  wheel-barrow.  "  What's  up 
wi'  thae,  Bob — what  ar'  t'  doin'  wi'  th'  wheel-barrow,  and  on 
good  Sunday,  too  ?  "  "  Well,  thae  sees,"  replied  Bob, 
"  aw've  lost  mi  dog,  an'  a  fellow  feels  gradely  lonesome 
'bout  company,  so  aw've  brought  mi  wheelbarrow  out  for 
a  bit  of  a  ramble." 

Certain  shrewd  remarks  are  sometimes  made  which 
imply  a  good  deal  more  than  they  express.  The  follow- 
ing will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  As  justifying  the  regret- 
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able  fact  that  men  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks,  and 
having  attained  to  opulence,  are  often  found  to  change 
their  politics,  I  have  heard  a  "  Radical "  denned  as  "  A 
Tory  'beawt  brass."  This  is  akin  to  John  Stuart  Mill's 
specious  saying,  that  some  men  were  Radicals  because  they 
were  not  lords. 

Alluding  to  the  recent  death  of  a  person  of  wealth,  whose 
character  was  not  of  the  best,  a  Lancashire  man  remarked  : 
"Well,  if  he  took  his  brass  wi'  him,  it's  melted  by  this 
time !  " 

Waugh  used  to  tell  the  story  of  a  man  having  run  to 
catch  a  train,  and  being  just  in  time  to  see  it  leaving  the 
station,  puff,  puff,  puff,  he  stood  looking  at  it  for  a  second 
or  two,  and  then  gave  vent  to  his  injured  feelings  by  say- 
ing :  "  Go  on !  tha  greyt  puffin'  foo',  go  on !  Aw  con 
Avait!" 

The  girl  at  the  Christmas  soiree  was  pressed  to  take 
some  preserves  to  her  tea  and  bread  and  butter.  "No, 
thank  yo',"  she  responded,  "  aw  works  wheer  they  maks 
it!" 

Old  stingy  Eccles  was  talking  one  day  to  his  coachman, 
whom  he  was  trying  to  impress  with  his  own  super- 
excellent  quality,  though  he  had  never  used  his  old  Jehu 
over  well  in  the  matter  of  wages.  "  John,"  he  said,  to 
his  coachman,  "  there's  two  sorts  of  Eccleses,  there's 
Eccleses  that  are  angels,  and  Eccleses  that  are  devils." 
"  Ay,  maister,"  responded  John,  "  an'  th'  angels  ha'  been 
deod  for  mony  a  year!" 

A  temperance  meeting  was  being  held  in  a  Lancashire 
village,  and  one  of  the  speakers,  waxing  eloquent,  not  to 
say  pathetic,  exclaimed :  "How  pleased  my  poor  dead 
father  must  be  looking  down  on  me,  his  son,  advocating 
teetotalism  from  this  platform  !  "  One  of  the  audience, 
interrupting  the  speaker,  rose  and  interjected  :  "  Nay,  nay, 
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that'll  do  noan,  mon ;  if  aw  know'd  thi  feythur  reet  when 
he're  alive,  he's  moar  like  lookin'  up  than  deawn !  " 

An  expressive  Lancashire  saying  is  that,  "  He  hangs 
th'  fiddle  at  th'  dur  sneck."  Applied  to  a  person  who  is 
all  life  and  gaiety  when  with  his  boon  companions,  but 
sullen  and  sour  of  temper  at  home. 

Attempting  to  cross  a  busy  thoroughfare  in  front  of  a 
moving  omnibus  with  an  impetuous  friend,  the  cautious 
Lancashire  man  will  say :  "  Nay,  howd  on !  There's  as 
mitch  room  behint  as  before."  And  in  response  to  one 
who -is  exaggerating  in  his  language:  "Come!  tha's  said 
enough,  tha'rt  o'er  doin  it,  owd  lad ;  there's  a  difference 
between  scrattin'  yor  yead  and  pullin'  th'  hair  off !  " 

There  is  sarcastic  humour,  also,  in  the  remark  made  to 
one  who  had  just  buried  his  uncle ;  the  latter  when  alive 
having  been  something  of  a  rake.  "  I've  known  worse 
men,  John,  than  your  uncle."  "  Oh,  I'm  glad  to  hear  you 
speak  so  well  of  my  uncle,"  was  the  response  of  the  other, 
with  just  a  touch  of  surprise  in  his  look.  "  Ay,"  continued 
the  first  speaker,  "  I've  known  worse  men  than  your  uncle, 
John,  but  not  so  very  many !  " 

The  Lancashire  dialect  occasionally  finds  its  way  into 
the  British  House  of  Parliament  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn 
a  tale.  Recently,  Mr.  Duckworth,  M.P.  for  Middleton, 
told  with  effect  the  anecdote  about  Sam  Brooks  and  his 
advice  to  his  brother  John  on  the  latter  being  asked  to 
stand  as  a  City  Councillor.* 

Lord  Derby  (the  Rupert  of  Debate),  many  years  before, 
related  the  following  story  in  the  House,  greatly  to  the 
amusement  of  their  lordships.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rochdale  a  big  hulking  collier  had  an  extremely  diminu- 
tive wife,  who,  it  was  currently  reported,  was  in  the  habit 
of  thrashing  her  husband. 

*  See  "  Lancashire  Characters  and  Places." 
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"  John,"  said  his  master  to  him  one  day,  "  they  really 
say  that  your  wife  beats  you.  Is  it  true  ?  " 

"  Ay,  aw  believe  it  is,"  drawled  John,  with  provoking 
coolness. 

"  Ay !  you  believe  it  is !  "  responded  the  master.  "  What 
do  you  mean,  you  lout?  A  great  thumping  fellow  like 
you,  as  strong  as  an  elephant,  to  let  a  little  woman  like 
your  wife  thrash  you !  " 

"  Whaw,"  was  the  patient  answer,  "  it  ple-ases  hur, 
maister,  an'  it  does  me  no  hurt !  " 

The  Rifle  Volunteer  Movement,  with  its  excellent  motto, 
"  Defence,  not  Defiance,"  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  having 
proved  itself  to  be  not  only  an  ornamental  but  a  useful 
and  even  necessary  arm  of  defence,  where,  as  in  this  free 
country,  a  levy  by  conscription  would  not  be  tolerated.  In 
its  early  stages,  however,  it  encountered  much  opposition 
from  many  persons,  who  treated  it  with  ridicule,  and  took 
every  opportunity  of  speaking  contemptuously  of  the 
"  Saturday  afternoon  soldiers."  This  is  well  illustrated  in 
a  story  told  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Bright  Speaking  to 
an  old  fellow-townsman  in  Rochdale  about  the  movement 
at  the  time  of  its  initiation,  when  corps  were  being  formed 
throughout  the  country,  and  enrolment  was  proceeding 
briskly :  "  Yea,"  said  the  old  Lancashire  man  to  Mr.  Bright, 
"  I  always  knew  there  wur  a  lot  o'  foo's  i'  this  world,  but  I 
never  knew  how  to  pyke  'em  out  afore !" 

Mr.  Bright  himself  had  a  fund  of  Lancashire  humour 
which  came  out  at  times  in  his  speeches.  He  was  also 
quick  at  repartee.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  dining 
with  a  well-known  Manchester  citizen,  the  conversation 
turned  to  the  subject  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  United  States.  "  I  should  like,"  said  his  host,  who  is 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  great  republic,  "  I  should 
like  to  come  back  fifty  years  after  my  death  to  see  what  a 
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fine  country  America  has  become."  "  I  believe  you  will  be 
glad  of  any  excuse  to  come  back,"  was  Mr.  Bright's  wicked 
remark. 

One  of  Disraeli's  admirers,  in  speaking  of  him  to  Mr. 
Bright,  said :  "  You  ought  to  give  him  credit  for  what  he 
has  accomplished,  as  he  is  a  self-made  man."  "  I  know 
he  is,"  retorted  Mr.  Bright,  "  and  he  adores  his  maker." 

Lancashire  humour,  though  hilarious,  is  largely  uncon- 
scious ;  the  unconsciousness  resting  with  the  originator 
and  the  hilarity  with  the  auditory.  In  this  respect  it  is 
allied  to  Irish  more  than  to  Scotch  humour,  the  former 
having  a  rollicking  and  blundering  quality,  the  latter  being 
more  subdued,  pawky,  and  intentional.  The  following 
were  not  intended  as  humorous  sallies,  and,  indeed,  they 
are  humorous  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  intelligent 
observer  or  listener.  In  other  words,  the  jest's  prosperity 
lay  in  the  ear  of  him  that  heard  it. 

The  late  esteemed  Bishop  of  Manchester,  Dr.  Fraser, 
whose  genial  and  kindly  disposition  was  well  known  and 
appreciated,  was  one  day  walking  along  one  of  the  poorer 
streets  in  Ancoats,  and  seeing  two  little  gutter  boys  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  pavement  busy  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  a  mud  house  they  had  made,  stopped,  and 
speaking  kindly  to  the  urchins,  asked  them  what  they  were 
doing. 

"  We've  been  makin'  a  church,"  replied  one  of  them. 

"  A  church !  "  responded  the  Bishop,  much  interested, 
as  he  stooped  over  the  youthful  architects'  work.  "  Ah ! 
yes,  I  see.  That,  I  suppose,  is  the  entrance  door  "  (point- 
ing with  his  stick).  "  This  is  the  nave,  these  are  the  aisles, 
there  the  pews,  and  you  have  even  got  the  pulpit !  Very 
good,  my  boys,  very  good.  But  where  is  the  parson?" 

"  We  ha'  not  gettin'  muck  enough  to  mak'  a  parson !  ° 
was  the  reply. 
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The  answer  was  one  which  the  good  Bishop  would  much 
enjoy,  for  he  had  a  happy  sense  of  humour.  Patting  the 
heads  of  the  urchins  he  bade  them  be  good  boys  and  gave 
them  each  a  coin.  As  he  strode  along  the  street  the  un- 
conscious humour  of  the  artists  in  mud  must  have  greatly 
tickled  him. 

During  the  recent  strike  of  the  Lancashire  colliers,  coal 
was  scarce  and  dear,  and  those  who  had  anything  of  a 
stock  in  their  back-yards  had  to  keep  an  eye  on  it  to 
prevent  its  being  depleted  by  hands  other  than  their  own. 
One  more  fortunate  than  his  neighbours  had  laid  in  a 
stock,  but  had  reason  to  suspect  that  someone  was  helping 
himself  to  what  wasn't  his  own — for  his  reserve  of  the 
precious  fuel  was  evidently  being  tampered  with.  Accord- 
ingly one  night  he  determined  to  sit  up  in  the  back 
kitchen,  and  find  out,  if  possible,  whether  his  suspicions 
were  justified.  Shortly  he  heard  a  rustling  in  the  coal- 
bunk  in  the  yard,  and  putting  his  head  half  out  of  the 
window,  which  he  had  left  partly  open,  called  out  to 
the  depredator,  "  You're  pykin'  'em  out,  aw  see !"  "  Nay, 
thou'rt  a  liar,  owd  mon,"  was  the  ready  response,  "  Aw'm 
ta'en  'em  as  they  come." 

The  thievish  neighbour  resented  the  imputation  that  he 
was  "  picking  and  choosing "  instead  of  "  playing  faira- 
tion  "  by  taking  the  small  and  the  cobs  together.  Clearly 
he  was  not  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour.  It  would  hardly 
have  been  fair  to  be  picking  and  choosing  under  the 
circumstances.  Beggars,  much  less  thieves,  have  no  right 
to  be  choosers. 

Owd  Sam,  a  well-known  Bury  character,  was  tired  of 
being  in  the  workhouse,  and  thought  he  would  try  and  get 
a  living  outside,  if  he  could.  Passing  by  the  "  Derby  "  he 
saw  Mr.  Handley,  the  landlord,  standing  on  the  front  steps. 
Seeing  Owd  Sam  coming  hobbling  up  the  street,  "  Hillo!" 
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said  Handley,  "You're  out  o'  th'  workhouse  again,  Sam, 
I  see!"  "Ay,  Maister  Handley,  aw  am  for  sure,  aw'm 
tiert  o'  yon  shop,  and  aw've  bin  round  to  co'  on  some  o' 
mi  friends,  an'  they'n  promised  to  buy  me  a  donkey,  but 
aw'm  short  ov  a  cart.  Now,  Maister  Handley,  if  yo'd  lend 
me  as  much  as  wod  buy  me  a  cart,  aw'd  pay  yo'  back 
again  as  soon  as  ever  aw  could.  Aw  want  to  begin  sellin' 
sond,  an'  rubbin'  stones,  an'  things  o'  that  soart,  just  to 
mak'  a  bit  ov  a  livin'  wi',  fur  aw'm  gradely  tiert  o'  yon 
shop !"  Well,  well,  Sam,  but  what  security  could  you  give 
me  if  I  were  to  lend  you  the  money  ?"  "  Aw  just  thou't 
yo'  might  ax  me  that,"  responded  Sam,  "  an'  aw've  bin 
thinkin'  abeaut  it,  an'  aw'll  tell  yo'  what  aw^ll  do,  Maister 
Handley ;  if  yo'll  lend  me  th'  bit  o'  brass,  thae  shall  ha' 
thi  name  painted  up  o'  th'  cart!" 

To  fully  realise  the  ludicrous  nature  of  Owd  Sam's  pro- 
posal, it  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Handley  was  a  smart, 
dapper,  well-dressed  personage,  a  man  of  substance  withal, 
who  knew  his  importance  as  the  landlord  of  the  "  Derby," 
the  chief  hotel  in  the  town. 

Socialistic  ideas  have  not  taken  very  deep  root  among 
the  masses  in  Lancashire.  Such  ideas,  indeed,  were  more 
prevalently  discussed  ten  years  ago  than  they  are  to-day. 
Admirable  as  the  propagandism  is  in  many  respects,  and 
desirable  in  every  sense  as  is  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of 
working  people,  there  is  a  tendency  to  drifting  away  from 
the  saner  precepts  of  its  earnest  advocates  towards  the 
levelling  notions  that  engage  the  minds  of  the  more 
ignorant  and  unscrupulous  of  its  disciples.  One  of  these 
had  read,  or  had  been  told,  that  if  all  the  wealth  of 
England  were  divided  eo/ially  amongst  the  people,  the 
interest  on  each  person's  share  would  yield  an  income  of 
thirty  shillings  a  week  for  life.  Our  Lancashire  socialist 
friend,  expatiating  upon  the  theme  to  some  of  his  working 
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men  associates,  began  to  speculate  upon  how  he  would 
occupy  his  spare  time  when  in  the  enviable  position  of 
having  thirty  shillings  a  week  without  working.  One 
thing  he  would  do;  he  would  save  something  out  of  his 
allowance  and  make  a  trip  by  train  to  London  at  least 
once  a  year  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  the  sights  of  the 
Metropolis.  One  of  his  listeners,  however,  demurred  to 
the  views  expressed,  suggesting  that  the  train  would 
have  to  be  drawn  by  an  engine,  that  this  would  require  a 
driver  and  a  stoker;  a  guard  also  would  be  necessary  to 
manage  the  train,  with  others  to  attend  to  his  comfort  on 
arrival  at  his  destination.  These  possibly  would  be  as 
little  inclined  to  work' as  himself.  This  view  of  the  matter 
had  not  struck  our  leveller,  but  it  was  now  brought  home 
to  him.  It  was  a  poser,  so  after  ruminating  for  a  moment, 
and  scratching  his  head  to  assist  at  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  he  responded  :  "  Well,  it  seems  that  some  jockeys 
would  ha'  to  work,  but  aw  would'nt!"  That  chap  had 
evidently  made  up  his  mind. 

The  genuine  Lancashire  native  is  noted  for  his  aptness 
in  conveying  the  idea  he  wishes  to  express.  Referring  to 
a  mild  and  open  winter,  one  of  them  remarked,  speaking 
to  a  friend,  "  I'm  a  good  deal  older  than  thee,  Jim,  and 
I've  known  now  and  then  for  a  summer  to  miss,  but  I've 
never  known  a  winter  to  miss  afore."  Another,  winding 
up  a  wrangle  with  a  relative  who  possessed  more  of  this 
world's  goods  than  himself  and  assumed  airs  in  conse- 
quence, said,  "  We  are  akin ;  you  cannot  scrat  that  out !" 

Waugh  is  incomparable  in  his  humorous  ideas  and 
touches  and  turns  of  expression,  ludicrous  many  of  them, 
but  all  rich  in  Lancashire  humour  and  well  calculated  to 
excite  the  risible  faculty.  Speaking  of  a  toper  in  one 
of  his  sketches,  he  says,  "  Owd  Jack's  throttle  wur  as 
drufty  as  a  lime  brunner's  clog."  Again  :  "  Some  folk  are 
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never  content ;  if  they'd  o'  th'  world  gan  to  'em,  they'd 
yammer  for  th'  lower  shop  to  put  their  rubbish  in !"  Oat- 
meal he  calls  "  porritch  powder."  Potatoes  are  "  Irish 
grapes."  Again :  "  Rondle  o'  th'  Nab  had  a  cat  that 
squinted — it  catched  two  mice  at  one  go."  Addressing  his 
donkey,  Besom  Ben  said  : "  Iv  thae'd  bin  reet  done  to,  thae 
met  ha'  bin  a  carriage  horse  bi  neaw !"  "  Robin  o' 
Sceawter's  feyther  went  by  th'  name  o'  'Cowd'.an'  Hungry/ 
he're  a  quarryman  by  trade  ;  a  long,  hard,  brown-looking 
felley,  with  een  like  gig-lamps,  an'  yure  as  strong  as  a 
horse's  mane.  He  look'd  as  if  he'd  bin  made  out  o'  owd 
dur-latches  an'  reawsty  nails.  Robin  th'  carrier,  is  his 
owdest  lad,  an'  he  favours  a  chap  'ats  bin  brought  up  o' 
yirth-bobs  and  scaplins."  These  are  of  course  the  merest 
sample  of  the  many  curious  sayings  and  comparisons  that 
are  lavishly  scattered  through  Waugh's  pages. 

To  drop  the  aspirate  is  a  common  failing  of  half- 
educated  Lancashire  people  (though  this  special  weakness 
is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Lancashire),  and  sometimes 
gives  a  ludicrous  turn  to  a  remark.  Speaking  with  a 
Avorking-man  friend  of  mine  about  the  desirability  of 
^everyone  cultivating  some  pursuit  or  hobby  outside  of 
One's  daily  employment,  "  Ah,"  replied  my  friend,  "  a  man 
with  an  'obby  is  an  'appy  man !"  to  which  sensible  opinion 
I  assented  with  a  smile.  The  same  person,  curiously 
enough,  would  put  in  the  aspirate  where  it  was  not  re- 
quired. Looking  at  the  picture  of  an  ancient  mansion,  he 
asked,  "  Is  that  a  hold  habbey  ?"  I  have  even  heard  a 
fairly  well  -  educated  person  speak  of  the  "  Hodes  of 
Orrace." 

Jack  Smith  was  a  well-known  Blackburn  character  in 
his  day.  He  began  life  as  a  quarry-man,  rose  to  be  a 
quarry-master,  and  became  Mayor  of  his  native  town.  Mr. 
Abram,  the  historian  of  Blackburn,  relates  that,  when  in 
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February,  1869,  Justice  Willes  came  down  to  Blackburn 
to  hear  the  petition  against  the  return  of  Messrs.  Hornby 
and  Fielden  at  the  Parliamentary  election  in  the  Novem- 
ber preceding,  Mayor  Smith  attained  the  height  of  his 
grandeur  and  importance.  On  the  morning  of  the  opening 
of  the  Court,  the  room  was  thronged  with  counsel,  solici- 
tors, witnesses  and  active  politicians  interested  in  the  trial 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  Mayor,  Jack  Smith,  took 
his  seat  on  the  bench  by  the  side  of  Justice  Willes,  who- 
found  the  air  of  the  Court  rather  too  close  for  him.  He 
was  seen  to  say  a  few  words  in  an  undertone  to  the 
Mayor,  who  nodded  assent,  and  rising,  shouted  in  his 
heavy  voice,  pointing  to  the  windows  at  the  side  of  the 
Court :  "  Heigh,  policemon,  hoppen  them  winders,  and 
let  some  hair  in!"  As  he  reseated  himself,  Jack  added,, 
chidingly,  addressing  the  group  of  constables  in  attend- 
ance, "  Do  summut  for  yor  brass!"  Few  of  the  audience 
could  resist  a  laugh  at  the  quaint  idiom  of  the  Right 
Worshipful,  and  even  the  Judge's  severe  features  for  a 
moment  relaxed  into  a  half -smile. 

Another  incident,  given  in  "  Punch,"  has  reference  to- 
the  same  failing.  The  inspector  had  been  visiting  a  school 
in  which  a  Lancashire  magnate  took  great  interest,  being 
something  of  an  enthusiast  in  the  educational  movement. 
In  commenting  on  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  care  of 
the  schoolmistress,  the  inspector,  on  leaving,  remarked  to 
the  patron  of  the  school,  "  It  strikes  me  that  teacher  of 
yours  retains  little  or  no  grasp  upon  the  attention  of  the 
children — not  hold  enough,  you  know — not  hold  enough." 
"Not  hold  enough!"  exclaimed  the  magnate  in  surprise, 
"  Lor'  bless  yer — if  she  ever  sees  forty  again,  I'll  eat  my 
'at!"  To  fully  convey  the  humour  of  the  incident,  how- 
ever, Charles  Keene's  picture  (for  it  is  one  of  his)  should 
accompany  the  recital. 
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Some  illiterate  men,  again,  are  fond  of  using,  or  mis- 
using, big  words.  They  are  content,  following  the  example 
of  Mrs.  Malaprop,  that  the  sound  shall  serve  just  as  well 
as  the  sense ;  for  example,  you  will  sometimes  hear  an  old 
gardener  remark  that  the  soil  wouldn't  be  any  the  worse 
of  some  "  manoeuvre."  One  that  I  knew  used  to  talk  of 
""  consecrating  "  the  footpaths.  He  meant  "  concreting." 

A  mechanic  who  was  learned  in  the  mysteries  of  steam- 
raising  and  steam-pressure,  was  wont  to  dilate  on  his 
favourite  subject,  and  would  persist  in  holding  forth  on 
what  he  described  as  "Th'  expression  up  o'  th'  steam." 
Truly  a  nice  "  derangement  of  epitaphs." 

A  confusion  of  ideas  sometimes  extends  to  other  sub- 
jects. Owd  Footer,  the  odd  man  who  tidied  up  the  stable 
yard  and  pottered  about  the  garden  and  farm,  was  troubled 
with  the  neighbours'  hens  getting  into  the  meadow  and 
treading  down  the  young  grass.  So,  speaking  to  his 
master  one  day,  he  said,  "  Maister,  I  durn't  know  what  we 
maun  do  if  those  hens  are  to  keep  comin',  scratt,  scrattin' 
in  th'  meadow  when  they  liken ;  we'st  ha'e  no  grass  worth 
mentionin'."  "  Put  a  notice  up,"  suggested  his  employer. 
"Put  a  notice  up!"  responded  Footer,  looking  as  wise  as 
a  barn  owl.  "  Aye,  maister,  if  aw  did  put  a  notice  up 
there  isn't  one  hen  in  a  hundred  as  could  read  it!" 

A  praiseworthy  devotion  to  their  employers'  interests  is 
a  marked  feature  in  many  of  our  Lancashire  working  men  ; 
and  this  devotion  is  all  the  more  valuable  when  accom- 
panied with  intelligent  observation,  and  the  quality  of 
saying  the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment.  My  next 
story  exemplifies  this  in  a  striking  degree.  Jim  Shackle- 
ton,  better  known  by  the  nickname  of  "  Jamie  go  deeper," 
was  a  sturdy  Lancashire  ganger,  honest  and  shrewd  as 
they  make  'em,  a  hard  and  steady  worker — faithful  and 
staunch  and  true  to  his  employers.  In  his  younger  days 
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Jim  had  wielded  the  pick  and  spade  and  trundled  the 
wheel-barrow,  but  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak  he  was  the 
boss,  or  ganger,  over  a  regiment  of  navvies.  He  used  to 
speak  of  puddle  and  clay  and  earthwork  as  though  he 
loved  them. 

Jim  was  employed  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  when 
it  was  in  course  of  construction  down  below  Latchford 
Locks.  The  company,  as  is  well  known,  had  in  several 
places  to  trench  on  private  property  which  had  to  be 
purchased  by  agreement  or  on  arbitration  terms,  and  some 
of  the  owners  of  these  lands — not  over-scrupulous — valued 
them  at  fabulous  sums,  on  account,  as  was  asserted,  of  their 
prospective  value  as  being  favourably  situated  for  building 
purposes,  or  because,  as  was  alleged,  of  the  valuable  min- 
erals in  the  ground.  One  such  claim  was  being  contested, 
and  there  were  the  usual  arbitrators,  umpire,  and  counsel, 
with  a  host  of  expert  valuers  on  each  side.  The  owner  in 
this  instance  claimed  that  there  was  a  valuable  seam  of 
coal  underneath,  and  he  had  set  men  to  make  borings  on 
the  pretence  of  finding  it 

Jim,  who  was  employed,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  Canal 
Company,  had  been  subpoened  by  the  owner  of  the  land  in 
question  with  a  view  to  making  him  declare  that  he  had 
seen  this  boring  for  coal  going  on  in  a  field  which  he  had 
to  cross  daily  in  going  to  and  from  his  lodgings  in  the 
neighbourhood 

Counsel  is  questioning  Jim  after  being  sworn  : 

"  Your  name  is  James  Shackleton  ?" 

"  For  anything  aw  know  it  is,"  replied  Jim. 

"  And  you  are  employed  as  a  ganger  on  this  section  of 
the  Canal?" 

"  Aw  believe  aw  am." 

"  And  you  lodge  over  here,"  pointing  to  a  group  of 
cottages  shown  on  a  map  of  the 'particular  locality. 
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"  Aw  do,"  answered  Jim. 

"  And  you  cross  this  field  "  (again  pointing  to  the  map) 
"  daily — two  or  three  times  a  day — going  to  and  coming 
from  your  work?" 

"  Yea,"  was  Jim's  reply. 

"  And  in  going,  and  coming,  you  have,  of  course,  seen 
men  employed  in  boring  for  coal  ?" 

"  Naw,  aw  havn't,"  said  Jim  in  reply,  shaking  his  head, 

"  You  have  not  seen  men  boring  for  coal  in  this  particu- 
lar field !"  (again  pointing  to  the  place  on  the  map). 

"  Naw,"  said  Jim,   stolidly. 

"  And  yet  you  live  here,  and  pass  and  repass  this  field 
several  times  a  day !" 

"Yea,    aw    do." 

"  And  you  actually  tell  me  that  you  have  never  seen 
workmen  boring  for  coal  in  this  field?" 

"  Aw  do,"  said  Jim. 

"  Now,  on  your  oath,  be  careful — have  you  not  seen  men 
engaged  in  making  borings  in  this  field  ?" 

"  Oh,  ay,"  replied  Jim,  "  aw've  seed  'em  boring." 

Counsel  smiled  triumphantly,  stretched  himself  up,  and 
looked  round  the  Court  and  towards  the  umpire  with  a 
self-satisfied  air. 

"  You  have  seen  them  boring  for  coal  then  ?  " 

"  Naw,"  responded  Jim,  with  an  imperturbable  face. 

Counsel  fumed,  "  You  havn't  seen  them  boring  for  coal  ?" 
(shaking  his  finger  at  Jim). 

"  Naw,  not  for  coal.     Aw  have  seen  'em  boring,  though." 

"  Then  what  the  d — 1  were  they  boring  for  ?" 

"  They  wur  boring  for  compensation." 

That  was  sufficient,  Jim  had  landed  his  salmon,  and 
there  was  a  shout  of  laughter  in  the  court  as  the  discom- 
fitted  counsel  resumed  his  seat.  Jim  was  troubled  with  no 
more  questions.  His  last  answer  put  the  value  of  the  land 
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on  its  true  basis.  Humour  is  a  wonderful  lever  in  aiding 
the  accomplishment  of  one's  purpose.  If  Jim  had  bluntly 
expressed  his  opinion  at  the  outset  that  this  was  a  case 
of  attempted  imposition,  the  opinion  would  only  have  been 
taken  for  what  it  was  worth,  and  the  result  might  have 
been  very  different.  The  imperturbable  way  in  which  he 
led  the  learned  counsel  up  to  the  climax,  which,  when 
reached,  rendered  further  argument  superfluous,  was  of  the 
drollest. 

The  insular  prejudice  against  the  foreigner  on  the  part 
of  our  working  men  is  exemplified  by  a  circumstance  which 
occurred  in  my  own  experience.  When  I  was  engaged  in 
certain  engineering  work  in  Brazil,  I  got  out  from  Lanca- 
shire three  skilled  men  to  carry  out  a  contract  that  I  had 
in  hand.  They  had  been  in  that  country  for  a  few  weeks, 
when  I  asked  one  of  them  how  he  liked  the  place.  "  Oh, 
tidy  well,"  replied  he,  "  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  place  at  all 
if  there  weren't  so  many  d — d  foreigners  about!"  Not 
for  a  moment  recognising  the  fact  that  it  was  he  who  was 
the  foreigner,  and  not  the  natives  whom  he  affected  to 
despise :  a  trait  in  our  character  which  I  opine  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  lower  classes  whether  in  Lancashire  or  else- 
where in  England. 

The  ludicrous  situation  in  which  Ben  Brierley  was  one 
day  placed  was  related  to  me  by  Ben  himself.  One 
Saturday  afternoon  Ben  was  passing  along  Piccadilly  on 
the  Infirmary  side,  and  seeing  an  old  woman  with  a  basket 
of  fine  oranges  before  her — three  for  twopence — Ben 
selected  three,  for  which  he  tendered  a  shilling,  having  no 
smaller  coin.  The  orange  vendor  was  unable  to  change  it, 
but,  unwilling  to  lose  a  customer,  she  whipped  up  the 
shilling,  saying,  "  Wait  here,  Sir,  and  tent  my  basket  while 
I  run  for  change."  Before  Ben  could  expostulate,  and. 
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indeed,  before  he  could  realise  the  position,  she  was  off 
to  seek  change  for  the  shilling.  For  full  five  minutes  Ben 
had  to  stand  guard  behind  the  basket.  If  he  had  not  done 
so,  its  contents  would  have  quickly  been  purloined  by  some 
of  the  mischievous  lads  always  hanging  about  the  Infirmary 
flags.  Ben  declared  that  during  the  interval,  which  seemed 
an  age,  he  never  before  in  his  life  felt  so  ridiculous  and 
queer.  The  street  was  thronged  with  foot  passengers,  but 
fortunately  none  seemed  to  recognise  "  Ab  o'  th'  Yate," 
though  several  of  them  cast  sympathetic  glances  at  the 
respectable-looking  orange  vendor. 

Some  of  the  older  two-storied  houses  in  Bolton  at  one 
time  were  let  out  in  flats,  the  upper  floor  being  reached 
by  a  flight  of  about  a  dozen  or  fifteen  steps  running  up 
outside  the  gable.  These  were  generally  unprotected  by 
a  hand-rail,  and  even  the  landing  at  the  top  was  equally 
unprotected  and  dangerous.  Dick  Windle,  noted  as  much 
for  his  reckless  character  as  his  ready  wit,  was  visiting 
an  acquaintance  whose  domicile  was  reached  by  such  a 
flight  of  steps  as  I  have  described.  They  had  had  a  glass 
or  two  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and,  on  leaving, 
Dick's  head  was  none  of  the  clearest,  and  although  the 
night  was  not  very  dark,  yet,  emerging  from  the  gas- 
lighted  room,  the  steps  were  not  discernible.  Instead  of 
turning  to  the  left  as  he  came  out  by  the  door  on  to  the 
landing,  Dick  strode  right  off  the  landing  edge  in  front 
of  him,  and  came  down  with  a  crash  to  the  bottom. 
Happily,  except  for  a  severe  shaking,  he  was  unhurt 
Gathering  himself  up,  and  whilst  yet  on  all  fours,  he  called 
to  his  friend  who  was  staring  over  the  landing-edge  in 
consternation  at  Dick's  sudden  disappearance,  "  D — n  it, 
Bill !  how  mony  mooare  steps  is  there  o'  this  mak'  ?"  The 
prospect  of  a  dozen  more  of  the  same  depth  before  he 
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could  reach  the  street  level,  might  well  prompt  the  anxious 
question. 

A  little  incident  which  occurred  in  my  own  experience 
is  worth  recording.  Journeying  one  day  to  fulfil  a  pro- 
fessional engagement  at  Whittingham  Lunatic  Asylum, 
near  Preston,  I  arrived  at  the  Junction  where  passengers 
alight  to  reach  the  Asylum  by  the  single  line  of  railway 
which  has  been  made  expressly  for  that  Institution. 

It  was  a  bleak  winter's  day,  the  sleet  was  driving  before 
a  north-west  wind,  and  I  turned  into  the  waiting  room  at 
the  station  to  warm  myself  at  the  fire,  until  the  engine 
with  its  two  carriages  came  up  the  branch  line.  I  happen- 
ed to  be  the  only  passenger  that  had  come  by  the  train. 
As  I  sat  on  the  chair  with  my  feet  on  the  fender,  a  sturdy, 
middle-aged  man  joined  me,  and  seated  himself  also  on 
a  chair,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  fireplace. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  I  by  way  of  introduction.  He 
looked  at  me  intently  for  a  second  or  two,  as  if  to  take 
stock  whether  I  was  a  possible  lunatic  on  my  way  to  the 
House,  and  then  replied  :  "  Same  to  yo,"  bending  towards 
the  fire  and  warming  his  hands. 

"  I  suppose  that  is  the  lunatic  asylum  that  we  can  see 
over  yonder,"  jerking  my  thumb  towards  the  window 
through  which  the  asylum  buildings  were  visible  in  the 
distance. 

"  Yai,  it  is,"  he  replied,  again  looking  intently  at  my 
face. 

"  There's  a  lot  of  mad  folk  in  it,  I  suppose." 

"  Ay,  there  is,"  was  the  answer. 

"  More  than  two  thousand,"  I  remarked. 

"  Ay,  mooar  'n  two  thousand." 

Here  there  was  a  pause  for    a    minute    in    our    con- 
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versation  when  he  blurted  out  with  startling  suddenness : 
"  Aw'm  one  o'  th'  mad  uns !" 

The  information  came  upon  me  so  unexpectedly  and 
was  conveyed  with  such  emphasis,  and  in  such  a  gruesome 
manner,  that  I  could  not  help  an  involuntary  start  and  an 
instinctive  glance  towards  the  waiting  room  door  to  see 
whether  it  was  open. 

Collecting  myself,  and  pushing  my  chair  back  a  bit  to 
put  a  little  more  distance  between  us,  I  resumed  : 

"  You're  one  o'  th'  mad  uns  are  you  ?" 

"  Aye,  aw  am." 

"  You  don't  look  like  it,  friend,"  I  said. 

"  Ay,  tout  aw  am  though." 

"  Well,  and  how  do  you  happen  to  be  here  ?"  I  enquired. 

"Why,"  he  replied,  "Aw'm  th'  Asylum  Poastmon,  aw 
comes  to  meet  th'  trains  as  brings  t'  poast  bags." 

Just  then  the  lilliputian  train  from  the  asylum  ran  into 
the  siding  at  the  station,  and  my  mad  friend,  shouldering 
the  letter-bags  that  he  had  placed  at  the  waiting-room  door, 
got  into  the  lunatic  carriage,  and  I  went  into  the  other. 
The  engine  whistled,  and  away  we  sped  down  the  line  to 
the  abode  of  sorrow. 

There  was  a  pathetic  humour  in  the  conversation  I  had 
had  with  "  one  o'  th'  mad  uns,"  and  my  reflections  turned 
upon  the  varying  degrees  of  madness  that  afflict  not  only 
the  inmates  of  an  asylum,  but  also  we  their  more  fortunate 
brethren  outside  its  walls  ! 
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A    VISIT   TO   THE    ENGELBERG, 

WITH    OTHER 
IMPRESSIONS    OF    A    CORNER    OF    THE    MAINTHAL. 

BY  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

^T^HE  most  remarkable  feature  of  our  summer  holiday 
was  that  our  way  for  the  most  part  lay  out  of  the 
beaten  track.  From  Manchester  we  went  to  March  with 
sundry  changes  of  trains  and  waitings  at  stations,  and  from 
Harwich  to  the  Hook  of  Holland  in  a  somewhat  stormy 
night  passage.  Then  over  long  reaches  of  the  flat  Dutch 
country  by  train  to  Cologne.  On  every  side  were  evidences 
of  the  industry  and  neatness  for  which  Holland  is  famous. 
On  the  way,  at  Kaldenkirchen,  our  luggage  is  examined 
by  the  German  Customs  officers,  who  do  their  best,  and 
are  successful  in  discharging  an  unpleasant  task  with  tact 
and  courtesy.  Historic  names  appear  on  the  stations. 
Here  is  Kempen,  the  birthplace  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Imitatio  Christi,"  the  wonderful  book  that  has  been  the 
friend  of  so  many  and  so  different  minds.  It  has  been 
translated  into  many  languages,  and  a  whole  controversial 
library  has  been  written  as  to  its  authorship.  Here  was 
born  a  man  who  preached  quietude  and  abnegation,  and 
we  speak  of  him  with  gratitude  and  admiration  as  we 
comfortably  drink  our  coffee  in  the  luxurious  express 
train.  From  Cologne  to  Mainz  our  way  is  by  the  noble 
Rhine,  where  every  place  has  its  associations  in  history 
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and  legend,  and  where  the  eye  rests  upon  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  picturesque  landscapes,  and  although  the 
chimneys  of  manufactories  are  not  entirely  absent,  the 
German  people  have  too  much  practical  good  sense  to  allow 
the  Rhine  to  become  vulgarised.  The  patent  pillmen  may 
look  with  anguish  at  the  waste  of  advertising  opportunities, 
but  Ehrenbreitstein,  the  Drachenfels,  the  Mausethurm, 
and  all  the  other  glories  of  the  Rhineland,  are  happily  safe 
from  their  desecrating  touch.  At  Mainz  we  change  our 
train  for  Frankfort,  and  at  the  latter  place  for  Aschaffen- 
burg,  and  there  for  Miltenberg,  which  we  reach  shortly 
before  midnight,  after  about  thirty-seven  hours  of  journey- 
ing by  land  and  sea.  The  first  intention  had  been  to  go  on 
to  Munich,  but  the  quaint  and  picturesque  quality  of  the 
towns  and  villages,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the 
charms  of  the  forest  made  us  decide  to  spend  the  whole 
available  portion  of  the  holiday  in  this  country  district 
The  claims  of  Munich  and  Art  were  postponed  to  those 
of  Nature  in  this  corner  of  the  Mainthal. 

Miltenberg  is  a  picturesque  little  town  of  3,600 
people,  and  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Main.  That  beautiful 
river  passes  in  its  winding  course  between  the  hills  of 
Franconia,  and  on  either  side  are  small  towns  and  smaller 
villages.  Miltenberg  has  one  long  main  street,  with  smaller 
ones  running  downward  to  the  river  and  upward  to  the 
hill  and  wood  by  which  it  is  crowned.  The  old  Markt 
Platz  has  a  fountain  that  came  from  Nuremberg  some 
centuries  ago,  and  is  made  picturesque  by  tall  houses 
built  of  wood  and  stone  in  the  variegated  fashion  once  so 
common.  The  market  place  ends  with  the  Schnatterloch- 
thurm.  This  is  one  of  the  towers  of  the  town  wall  which 
still  remains  in  many  parts,  though  it  no  longer  either 
surrounds  the  town  or  is  needed  for  its  defence.  Of  the 
three  towers  that  of  the  Schnatterloch  is  central ;  at  one 
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end  of  the  town  is  the  spitze  Thurm,  at  the  other  the 
WtirzburgerThurm.  The  Schnatterloch  is  a  narrow  arched 
way  under  the  tower,  and  has  its  name  from  a  dialect  word 
meaning  to  shiver.  This  designation  arises  from  the  fact 
that  however  much  the  sunshine  may  blaze  elsewhere,  the 
Schnatterloch  remains  cool,  or  more  than  cool.  A  few 
minutes  walk  along  this  narrow  way  brings  us  into  the 
wood,  where  we  can  wander  for  hours  beneath  the  trees, 
by  well-kept  paths  that  intersect  it  in  all  directions.  The 
field  clubs  have  their  signposts  at  suitable  places,  and 
these  indicate  the  markings  on  the  trees  by  which  the 
routes  to  different  localities  are  shown.  By  these  green 
paths  we  can  reach  the  Ringwall,  a  great  circular  heap  of 
stones,  all  that  remains  of  the  Roman  fortress  that  once 
dominated  this  district.  From  this  sylvan  retreat  we  can 
return  to  the  town  by  various  ways,  but  most  frequently 
we  pass  by  the  old  castle  that  represents  an  outworn 
mediaeval  spirit,  and  by  the  modern  Schloss  Grauberg.  In 
the  centre  of  the  town  stands  the  Gasthaus  zum  Riesen, 
a  fine  old  structure,  with  an  inscription  that  declares 

Dieser  baw  steht  in  gottes  handt 

Zum  Biessen  1st  er  genanndt. 

Fiirsten  und  herren  1st  er  woll  bekanndt 

Burgern  und  bauern  Steht  er  zu  der  handt 

Jakob  Storz  burger  zu  Miltenberg  hat  In 

Gemacht  mit  seiner  handt  in  Jar,  1590. 

The  hand  of  Jakob  Storz  had  the  cunning  to  build 
strongly  and  picturesquely,  and  his  work,  which  has  seen 
three  centuries,  will  yet  outlast  some  of  the  flimsier  struc- 
tures of  our  own  day.  The  Riesen  was  in  the  past  the  ap- 
pointed place  for  Royal  and  noble  visitors  to  the  town, 
and  if  it  was  wholly  rebuilt  in  1590,  which  is  perhaps 
doubtful,  it  is  the  successor  of  an  earlier  structure.  Here 
according  to  the  local  legend,  came  Martin  Luther  in  1518. 
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Eberhard  von  Erbach,  who  intended  to  arrest  him,  slept 
also  at  the  inn  and  heard  the  monk  praying-  in  the  night, 
and  was  so  impressed  that  from  an  opponent  he  became 
a  disciple.  The  Riesen,  as  we  see  it  to-day,  has  been  the 
lodging  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Tilly,  Wallenstein,  and 
many  other  gallant  soldiers  who  took  part  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  Later  came  the  daughter  of  Gustavus,  the 
eccentric  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  our  great  English 
warrior  Marlborough,  and  the  planner  of  victory,  Moltke.* 

Miltenberg  is  a  clean,  busy  town,  and  there  is  all  the 
more  activity  afoot  because  the  stone  bridge  over  the 
Main,  long  projected,  is  now  actually  in  process  of  con- 
struction, t 

The  town  has  a  large  Volksschule  with  about  400  pupils, 
a  smaller  elementary  school  for  Protestants,  a  Handel- 
schule,  a  Lateinschule,  and  a  Tochterschule.  How  many 
English  towns  are  there  of  twice  the  size  that  can  claim 
to  possess  such  provision  for  the  education  of  its  children  ? 
We  went  into  the  Volksschule  one  day,  and  witnessed  the 
practical  character  of  the  teaching.  In  one  class  the 
teacher  had  sketched  on  the  blackboard  a  map  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  winding  Main  was  shown,  and  the  position  of 
each  village  indicated,  and  the  railway  lines  by  which  they 
are  connected.  There  were  no  names  on  this  map,  and 
the  scholars  were  required  to  supply  them  in  answer  to  the 
teacher's  questions,  as  well  as  to  copy  the  map  on  their 
slates.  In  another  class  the  operation  of  mental  arithmetic 
was  shown  in  the  calculation  of  prices  of  goods,  etc.  Here 
the  aim  of  the  teacher  was  to  make  the  boy  think  out  for 
himself  each  step  in  the  problem  until  the  desired  result 

*  The  Eiesen  has  its  historian.  See  "  Historische  Denkwiirdigkeiten  des 
Gasthauses  zum  Eiesen  in  Miltenberg  am  Main."  Vierte  verbesserte 
Auflage.  Bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Ph.  Madler.  Miltenberg  a.  Main,  1899. 

f  The  bridge  is  now  completed,  and  was  consecrated  5th  June,  1900. 
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was  reached.  It  would  be  foolish  to  generalise  from  so 
brief  a  visit,  but  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  was  that 
of  genuine  teaching  of  a  definitely  practical  kind.  One 
criticism  was  obvious.  The  classes  are  too  large.  No 
teacher  can  be  expected  to  deal  single-handed  with  fifty 
or  seventy  children,  even  when  the  habit  of  obedience  and 
the  aptitude  for  learning  is  hereditary. 

We  went  to  the  "Schlussfeier"  of  the  Koni^liche  Latein- 
schule,  and  were  struck  by  slight  differences  in  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  proceedings.  The  member  representing 
the  district  in  the  Bavarian  Parliament  was  present,  as 
also  the  judge  and  other  notabilities,  but  they  were 
not  called  upon  to  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings.  The 
Herr  Direktor  gave  a  brief  address,  in  which  the  philoso- 
phical and  practical  elements  in  education  were  discrimi- 
nated. After  this  came  recitations  and  music,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental. The  boys  spoke  clearly  and  distinctly,  but  with 
an  entire  absence  of  action.  The  proceedings  ended  with 
"  Heil  sei  Dir,  Haus  Wittelsbach  "  (a  Bavarian  national 
hymn)  and  the  Konigshymne,  the  national  anthern  which  we 
stole  from  the  Germans  or  which  the  Germans  stole  from 
us,  unless  we  stole  it  from  the  French  or  the  French  from  us 
and  the  Germans.  Stealing  is  a  proceeding  in  which  most 
nations  are  experts.  The  same  absence  of  gesture  was 
noticeable  at  the  Schlussfeier  of  the  "  Institute  of  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame."  The  programme  was  longer 
than  that  of  the  Lateinschule,  and  included  a  poem  in 
English,  a  saynete  in  French,  and  a  German  fairy  drama, 
in  which  the  story  was  told  in  a  dialogue,  plentifully  inter- 
spersed with  songs.  Music  naturally  played  a  large  part. 
Again  we  noticed  the  absence  of  a  chairman  and  of  the 
speeches,  announcements,  and  votes  of  thanks  that  are 
inevitable  at  an  English  school  festival.  Another  small 
point  may  be  mentioned.  At  both  these  functions  dialect 
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pieces  were  given.  We  are  often  told  that  the  progress  of 
education  is  destroying  dialect,  but  the  highly  educated 
German  nation  apparently  does  not  share  that  view,  for  it 
has  a  rich  and  varied  dialect  literature,  and  is  not 
ashamed  of  it.  Would  it  do  any  harm  to  Lancashire  if 
Manchester  Grammar  School  boys  were  to  recite  Waugh's 
"  Grindlestone,"  or  "High  School  girls  sang  John  Scholes's 
"Lancashire  Witch?" 

There  is  no  public  library  in  Miltenberg,  but  in  the 
Franciscan  Kloster  there  is  a  small  collection,  consisting 
mostly  of  modern  theological  books,  and  intended  chiefly 
for  the  professional  use  of  the  Fathers.  Books,  however, 
are  lent  out,  and  several  were  placed  at  my  disposal.  At 
the  secularisation  of  1803,  the  older  library  was  dispersed. 
The  only  MS.  in  the  present  collection  is  a  well-written 
Breviary  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Franciscan  who 
made  it  has  in  the  colophon  recorded  his  name  and  the 
date,  1478.  This  is  interesting  as  showing  that  the  old  art 
of  the  scribe  struggled  to  maintain  itself  against  the  com- 
petition of  the  newer  mystery  of  the  printer.  The  library, 
which  has  a  good  many  sixteenth  century  books,  is  well 
arranged,  and  has  three  manuscript  catalogues,  unpreten- 
tious but  executed  carefully  and  in  a  thoroughly  practical 
mariner.  These  show  the  books  in  their  shelf  arrangement 
as  well  as  by  authors  and  in  classes.  In  the  Alte  Schloss 
is  the  Konrady  Collection,  which  includes  some  Roman 
antiquities,  as  well  as  mediaeval  MSS.  and  early  printed 
books.  This  is  private  property,  but  is  accessible  to  the 
public.  There  is  also  a  small  collection  of  antiquities 
belonging  to  the  town.  This  is  housed  in  the  Alte  Spital. 

One  day  the  town  was  full  of  people,  and  we  learned 
that  it  was  the  festival  of  St.  Kilian,  of  whose  holy  life  we 
confessed  a  deplorable  ignorance  and  a  willingness  to 
learn.  Kilian,  or  Killena,  we  were  told,  was  an  Irishman 
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of  noble  birth,  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  a  regional  bishop.  To  his  monks 
and  scholars  he  proposed  a  pilgrimage,  and  when  they 
reached  Thuringia,  then  a  heathen  country,  they  deter- 
mined to  obtain  permission  from  the  Pope  for  an  effort  to 
convert  its  people  to  Christianity.  Pope  Conon,  who  was 
elected  in  686,  gave  this  permission,  and  King  Gosbert 
welcomed  them,  and  was  baptised  at  Wurzburg.  But  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  his  royal  race,  he  had 
married  the  widow  of  his  brother,  and  Kilian  insisted  that 
this  union  was  unlawful  for  a  Christian.  With  much  diffi- 
culty Gosbert  was  brought  to  see  the  necessity  for  a 
divorce,  but  took  a  journey  before  completing  the  separa- 
tion, and  (idl, m. i,  his  wife,  who  did  not  relish  this  inter- 
ference with  her  status,  took  the  opportunity  of  putting 
Kilian  and  his  two  companions  to  death,  and  of  burying 
them  with  all  their  ecclesiastical  paraphernalia  "  on  the 
spot  where  the  deed  was  done."  But  the  murder  had  been 
witnessed  by  Burgunda,  and  Geilana  was  imprisoned.  The 
man  who,  by  her  orders,  had  executed  the  saint,  went 
mad,  avowed  his  guilt,  and  declared  that  the  Holy  God  of 
Killena  was  burning  him  with  an  inextinguishable  fire. 
Then  came  the  suggestion  intended  to  free  Geilana.  The 
heathens  said  that  if  the  God  of  the  Christians  was  so 
strong  as  his  disciples  declared  He  would  avenge  the 
murder  of  His  servant ;  if  He  did  so  they  would  serve  Him, 
and  if  not,  they  would  continue  to  worship  the 
goddess  Hulda  as  their  fathers  had  done.  So  Geilana  was 
released,  but  soon  became  mad,  and  tore  her  flesh  with  her 
teeth  until  she  died.  This  naturally  impressed  the  heathen 
folk,  and  from  the  death  of  Kilian  on  July  8,  in  the  year 
689,  we  may  date  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  this 
district  Kilian's  own  copy  of  the  Gospels  (Matt  vi.,  19 — 
John  xx.,  23)  is  now  one  of  the  treasures  of  Wurzburg 
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University  Library,  and  his  body,  after  some  removals,  has 
found  a  resting  place  in  the  Minster  of  that  pleasant  town. 
It  is  a  curious  reflection  that  twelve  centuries  after  his 
death. the  fame  of  Kilian  is  known  to  a  much  greater  mul- 
titude than  ever  in  his  lifetime  can  have  heard  his  name. 

One  great  charm  of  Miltenberg  is  the  Wald.  Every 
day  that  passes  we  rejoice  in  its  green  and  everchanging 
beauty.  A  short  walk  from  the  centre  of  the  town  and  we 
are  under  the  green  boughs,  and  can  wander  by  the  "  Pel- 
sen  Meer,"  and  ascend  by  woodland  paths  until  the  noises 
of  the  street,  the  clang  of  hammer,  and  all  the 
varied  sounds  of  human  labour  are  but  like  the  far-off 
voices  that  are  heard  in  dreams  alone.  Not  without  reason 
did  Schlegel  call  the  rustling  forest  breezes  the  "  Wings 
of  God."  To  watch  these  solemn  trees,  which  seem  at 
once  to  be  changeless  and  ever-changing,  to  look  up  and 
see  no  sky,  but  only  a  leafy  roof  glistening  in  the  golden 
sunshine,  anon  to  come  to  an  open  space  from  which  the 
blue  heavens  are  visible  in  all  their  glory,  is  a  delight  that 
custom  cannot  stale. 

In  a  drive  to  Hainhaus  we  had  a  prolonged  enjoyment 
of  woodland  scenery.  For  miles  the  way  is  through  forest. 
Here  we  were  under  the  genial  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  B.  Weckerle,  the  Dean  of  Seligenstadt,  who  adds  to  his 
professional  studies  a  wide  knowledge  of  archaeology  and 
a  keen  appreciation  of  our  English  literature.  That  day 
would  be  memorable  if  only  for  the  treasury  of  volkslieder 
which  he  opened  by  the  aid  of  his  retentive  memory.  Is 
there  any  nation  that  can  compare  with  the  German  in  the 
number,  the  variety,  the  beauty,  and  the  pathos  of  its 
folksongs  ?  The  Hainhaus  is  a  "  lodge  in  a  vast  wilder- 
ness,"— a  hamlet  for  the  foresters  of  the  Prince  of  Lowen- 
stein.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  Hainhaus,  but 
the  road  to  it  on  a  summer  day  is  a  sweetness  long  drawn 
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out  of  sylvan  beauty.  Another  day  we  drove  to  Freuden- 
berg, which  is  just  over  the  Bavarian  border  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Main, 
which  here  makes  one  of  its  many  curves.  The  result  is 
that  from  a  distance  the  town  can  be  seen  with  the  river 
in  front  of  it  and  the  forest  and  hill  rising  up  behind  it. 
Freudenberg  consists  of  a  long  and  not  too  straight  street, 
with  occasional  side  streets  leading  to  the  river  and  to  the 
hill.  The  houses  are  quaint  and  picturesque ;  there  is 
scarcely  one  to  be  seen  that  in  one  way  or  other  would 
not  yield  an  interesting  sketch  to  a  skilful  hand.  Flowers 
and  babies  abound  in  Freudenberg.  Each  house  seems 
to  have  a  window  garden,  and  children  swarm  everywhere: 
They  cover  the  doorsteps ;  they  decorate  the  pedestals  of 
the  wayside  crosses ;  a  battalion  plays  skipping  rope ;  a 
brigade  has  mounted  guard  over  a  pile  of  firewood.  They 
are  making  friends  with  the  oxen  drawing  the  long  wag- 
gons ;  they  are,  alas !  laughing  at  the  village  idiot,  who  is 
strutting  about  in  happy  unconsciousness  of  any  defect. 
Their  laughter  and  shouts  are  heard  on  every  side,  and 
often  from  unsuspected  coigns  of  vantage  where  they  have 
perched  themselves.  Here  comes  a  nun  with  another 
troop  of  small  children  who  have  just  been  released  from 
school,  and  proceed  to  join  "  the  blue-eyed  banditti " 
already  in  possession  of  the  town.  Freudenberg  would 
certainly  be  a  good  place  in  which  to  study  the  population 
question. 

Above  the  town  in  the  wood  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle  dating  from  the  twelfth  century,  and  destroyed  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  There  is,  needless  to  say,  a  tradition 
of  buried  treasure  in  Schloss  Freudenberg,  and  once  in 
every  seven  years  a  phantom  priest  is  seen  under  its  ruined 
gateway.  But  no  man  has  yet  learned  the  secret  of  the 
hiding-place.  We  were  not  more  successful  than  others. 
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From  the  castle  grounds  there  are  some  pleasant  views. 
The  eye  rests  first  on  the  red  roofs  of  Freudenberg,  and 
then  wanders  over  stream  and  field  until  it  reaches  the  blue 
mountains  that  meet  the  sky  on  the  other  side  of  the  Main- 
thai.  Descending,  we  pass  by  houses,  picturesque  if  not 
comfortable,  to  the  main  street.  Over  the  door  of  the 
Rathaus  is  the  date  1499*  The  peasant  women  are  a 
patient  and  hard-working  race.  Here,  at  one  door,  is  an 
old  woman  busily  engaged  in  sawing  wood ;  here  is 
another  who  has  been  cutting  hay,  and  carries  a  load  of 
it  on  her  poor  bent  back  in  a  long  and  curiously  shaped 
basket.  A  horse  is  being  shoed  on  the  main  street.  The 
Imperial  mail  stops  in  front  of  the  Postoffice.  One  or  two 
officials  in  all  the  glory  of  uniform  and  a  few  stray 
tourists  complete  our  view  of  Freudenberg. 

Another  day  our  objective  was  Klingenberg,  which 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main,  and  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  prosperous  and  contented  community. 
Whilst  the  other  little  towns  are  contented  with  ferries, 
Klingenberg  has  spanned  the  stream  with  an  elegant 
bridge,  and  is  lighted  by  electricity.  Moreover,  it  is  said 
that,  by  a  sort  of  modern  miracle,  the  burgesses  of  Klin- 
genberg pay  no  local  rates,  but,  on  the  contrary,  receive  a 
stipend  from  the  town  funds.  The  first  thought  of  many 
grumbling  English  ratepayers  will  be  to  send  a  deputation 
of  the  City  Fathers  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  un- 

*  Arabic  numerals  appear  to  have  been  used  much  earlier  for  mural 
inscriptions  in  Bavaria  than  in  England,  where  authentic  specimens  before 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  not  easy  to  find.  In  addition  to 
the  date  of  1499  on  the  Kathaus  at  Freudenberg,  I  noticed  in  the  Stift 
Kirche  at  Aschaffenburg  one  arch  dated  1483,  and  another  148—,  the  last 
figure  being  illegible.  On  the  town  wall  of  Miltenberg  is  the  date  1442. 
At  Amorbach  there  is  a  date  1493.  In  all  these  inscriptions,  the  ancient 
and  now  discarded  form  of  4  is  used.  That  at  Miltenberg  is  particularly 
rude  and  indicates  that  the  form  was  novel  to  the  carver. 
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wonted  phenomenon.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  else- 
where, the  Klingenberg  plan  would  not  work  in  Man- 
chester. A  folk-rhyme  tells  us 

Zu  Wiirzburg  am  Stein, 
Zu  Bacharach  am  Rhein, 
Zu  Klingenberg  am  Main 
Da  wachst  die  beste  Wein. 

The  Klingenberg  vineyards  are  the  property  of  the 
town,  as  also  is  the  wood  which  surmounts  it.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  municipal  estate  is  sufficient,  we  were  told, 
to  pay  all  the  local  expenses,  and  to  leave  something  over 
for  distribution  among  the  lucky  burghers.  Bathed  in 
the  summer  sunshine  stands  the  vine-clad  hill,  nestling  on 
its  side  is  the  bright  village,  its  foot  is  washed  by  the 
Main,  and  its  height  is  crowned  by  trees,  amidst  which  are 
the  gray  ruins  of  its  ancient  castle. 

The  Gasthaus  in  Germany  is  as  important  as  the  public- 
house  in  England,  even  more  so,  for  the  Gasthaus  claims 
as  patrons  classes  whom,  the  public-house  has  long 
ceased  to  attract.  The  tiniest  village  seems  to 
consider  one  or  two  indispensable.  They  are  the 
common  meeting  ground,  where  the  harvest  and  the 
election  are  discussed,  where  the  policy  of  the  Dreibund 
is  reviewed,  and  where  the  latest  message  from  Franzl, 
who  is  in  a  barrack  at  Berlin,  or  from  Gretha,  who  is  in 
service  at  Frankfort,  is  retailed.  These  wayside  inns  are 
notable  for  a  somewhat  obtrusive  piety  in  the  shape  of 
crucifixes  and  religious  pictures,  which  hang  on  the  wall 
side  by  side  with  gaudy  advertisements.  There  are  also 
some  curious  greetings  and  reminders  to  the  guests.  One 
of  these  runs : 

Das  Trinken  lernt  der  Mensch  zuerst, 

Viel  spater  dann  das  essen  ; 
Dann  soil  er  iiber  dem  Essen  auch 

Des  Trinkens  nie  vergessen. 
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Another  reads : 

Ein  boses  Weib, 
Ein  saurs  Bier, 
Bewahr  der  Himmel, 
Uns  dafiir.1 

Near  this,  with  a  crucifix  between,  was  a  picture  of  the 
Madonna,  with  the  verse 

Beschiitze  Maria  gnadig, 

Dieses  Haus, 
Und  die  da  gehen, 

Ein  und  aus.- 

A  favourite  "  Gast  Gruss  "  is  this  : 

Wein  trinken  macht  frohlich, 
Gott  lieben  macht  selig  ; 

D'rum  liebe  Gott. 
Und  trinke  Wein, 
Dann  kannst  Du  frohlich 

Und  selig  sein. 

As  Beer  and  Bible  has  served  for  an  election  cry  in  Eng- 
land ;  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  Germany  should  have 
men  equally  zealous  for  the  Kirche  and  the  Wirthshaus.3 

We  paid  a  visit  to  the  Engelberg,  one  of  the  pilgrim 
places  of  Bavaria,  a  country  in  which  local  cultus  is  highly 
developed.  Turning  from  the  principal  street  toward  the 
river  Main>  we  can  see  the  workmen  busily  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  bridge  for  which  Miltenberg  has 

XA  scolding  woman  and  beer  that's  flat. 
Save  us,  Good  Heaven,  from  this  and  from  that. 

20  Mary,  whom  we  honour  all, 

Protection  on  this  house  bestow, 

On  those  who  come  beneath  its  roof, 

On  those  who  from  its  shelter  go. 

3  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  noting  that  the  Germans  drink  less  beer  than  the 
English.  It  may  also  be  said  that  a  traveller  who  is  both  a  teetotaler  and 
a  vegetarian  need  not  encounter  many  difficulties,  though  they  can  be 
found  by  searching. 
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waited  so  long.  An  ancient  ferryman,  who  will  soon,  like 
Othello,  find  his  occupation  gone,  carries  us  to  the  other 
bank.  Our  way  lies  through  fields  in  which  men,  women, 
and  children  are  hard  at  work.  Presently  we  reach  the 
steps  leading  to  the  chapel  of  the  Mariahilf.  At  the  foot 
is  a  crucifix,  and  at  intervals  on  the  way  up  the  hill,  are 
pillars  on  which  stand  pictures  of  the  Stations  of  the  Cross. 
At  the  end  of  the  Stations  is  the  little  chapel.  It  is  hung 
round  with  sacred  pictures,  for  the  most  part  of  very  in- 
ferior equality  as  works  of  art.  Amongst  them  are  two 
Russian  icons.  Most  of  these  are  votive  offerings. 
Some  village  damsel  has  dedicated  her  embroidered 
"  sampler "  to  pious  uses.  A  waxen  bambino — a  figure 
of  the  Christ  child  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes — has 
been  hung  up  by  another  devotee.  A  third  has  left  a 
written  declaration  that  he  has  been  wonderfully  helped 
by  St.  Joseph.  From  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  Mariahilf 
Kapelle  we  ascend  by  165  steps,  and  86  more  bring  us 
to  a  long  and  pleasant  woodland  path  that  lies  just  under 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  so  we  reach  the  Franciscan  monas- 
tery and  Church  of  the  Engelberg.  The  place  has  a  repu- 
tation befitting  its  name.  In  ancient  days  there  stood  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  so  it  is  said,  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  the  Archangel  Michael.  Originally  the  place 
selected  was  where  the  Mariahilf  Kapelle  now  stands,  but 
each  night  unearthly  hands  carried  away  the  building 
materials  to  another  place,  from  which  circumstance  it 
was  concluded  that  Heaven  did  not  approve  of  the  first 
site,  and  the  broad  hint  thus  given  by  the  mysterious  super- 
natural agency  was  taken.  The  same  story  is  told 
of  many  other  places.  To  the  church  built  in  the 
position  thus  indicated  there  was  added  in  1459  by  the 
then  Bishop  of  Mainz  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  there 
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were  many  signs  and  wonders  reported  from  the  Engel- 
berg. Wandering  lights  were  seen  in  the  church.  The 
sound  of  its  bells  became  famous  as  a  remedy  against  the 
thunderstorms.  In  1623  Johann  Wolfgang,  bellringer  and 
burgher  of  Grossheubach,  a  middle-aged  man  of  the  best 
reputation,  made  a  solemn  declaration  that  he  had  seen  an 
angel  on  the  high  altar.  The  angel  touched  him  upon  the 
head,  and  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  story  he  pointed  to 
his  hair,  which  had  suddenly  turned  white.  It  was  per- 
haps not  worth  while  for  an  angel  to  come  from  heaven 
to  perform  so  quickly  an  act  which  time  does  with  suffi- 
cient swiftness  for  most7people.  But  these  legends  gave  the 
Engelberg  a  local  reputation,  and  pilgrims  came  thither 
from  many  parts  of  Bavaria.  In  1629-30  Anselm  Casimir, 
Archbishop  and  Prince  of  Mainz,  gave  the  old  church  and 
its  buildings  to  the  Capuchins,  who  erected  a  monastery 
there.  In  the  following  year  they  fled  before  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  but  returned  and  completed  their  work  in  1637. 
The  church  and  monastery  gradually  increased  in  import- 
ance. When,  in  1771,  the  Prince  of  Lowenstein-Wer- 
theim  bought  Kleinheubach  from  the  Counts  of  Erbach, 
he  built  in  connection  with  his  castle  there  a  chapel,  which 
is  served  from  the  Engelberg.  In  the  secularisation  of 
1803  the  Engelberg  was  annexed  to  Aschaffenburg  and 
Frankfort,  and  in  1814  became  united  to  Bavaria.  In 
1828  Ludwig  I.  made  it  a  Franciscan  monastery.  As  it 
contains  only  four  Fathers  and  four  Lay  Brothers,  it  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  great  monastic  houses  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  We  can  rest  for  a  few  moments  beneath 
the  spreading  branches  of  an  ancient  lime  tree  that  for 
centuries  has  given  its  sheltering  welcome  to  the  pilgrims 
of  the  Engelberg.  At  the  present  moment  the  church  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  workmen,  who  are  further  enlarging 
its  already  considerable  capacity.  Turning  to  the  monas- 
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tery,  we  pass  a  mediaeval  sculpture  of  the  Judgment  Day, 
and  glance  at  the  armorial  shield,  carved  in  stone,  of 
Anselm  Casimir,  who  is  regarded  as  the  founder.  We  are 
soon  admitted  to  the  Guest  Chamber,  where  we  find 
several  persons,  including  some  ladies.  They  are  taking 
refreshment,  which  here  takes  the  form  of  brown  bread 
and  wine  or  beer,  and  writing  those  cards  of  greeting 
which  are  printed  in  "colours  for  apparently  every  place 
in  Germany  that  has  a  name.  Of  the  Engelberg  three  or 
four  varieties  of  these  picture  post-cards  can  be  had,  and 
as  each  visitor  will  probably  send  off  several,  the  number 
in  the  course  of  the  year  must  be  very  great 

We  send  in  our  names  by  the  Lay  Brother,  and  are  soon 
joined  by  the  Pater  Superior,  and  by  Pater  Expeditus, 
who  welcome  us  as  friends.  There  are  many  inquiries  as 
to  our  common  acquaintances,  and  we  hear  something  of 
the  troubles  that  befall  all  people  who  have  to  do  with  the 
building  up  and  putting  down  and  rebuilding  of  ecclesias- 
tical as  of  other  structures.  But  it  is  eminently  true  of  the 
Franciscans  that  religion  and  cheerfulness  go  hand-in- 
hand.  The  rules  of  the  order  do  not  forbid  the  enjoyment 
of  harmless  jests  that  have  no  bitter  sting.  By  a  con- 
venient arrangement  the  line  of  "  claustration  "  where  the 
real  monastery  begins  is  so  drawn  that  the  Guest  Cham- 
ber is  outside  it.  Otherwise  the  Franciscan  Fathers  could 
not  admit  lady  visitors  at  all.  But  there  is  nothing  within 
these  walls  to  excite  feminine  curiosity.  The  cells  are 
plain  and  bare,  and  there  is  nothing  specially  noteworthy 
in  the  monastery,  except  the  monastic  life.  The  church 
is  large,  and,  besides  the  High  Altar,  there  are  others 
dedicated  to  St.  Valentinus,  St.  Sebastianus,  St.  Antonius, 
and  the  Virgin  Mary.  Over  the  last-named  altar  in  the 
Mutter  Gottes  Kapelle  is  a  picture  of  the  Christ  child  and 
his  mother,  which  has  been  from  the  days  of  old  an  object 
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of  special  reverence  for  the  pilgrim  crowds  who  flock  into 
the  church  in  the  summer  time.  The  church  is  not  in  the 
purest  form  of  Gothic,  but  rather  in  the  Barock  style,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Bavaria.  The  warm  colour 
and  florid  decoration  will  first  strike  the  English  visitor, 
who  is  accustomed  to  a  colder  fashion  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture. From  the  great  church,  decorated  with  so  many 
pictures  and  statues  of  the  saints,  and  so  many  coats  of 
armour  of  the  knightly  dead,  we  pass  to  view  the  last  rest- 
ing-place of  the  princely  house  of  Lowenstein-Wertheim- 
Rosenberg,  whose  noble  park  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Main  below  the  Engelberg.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  of 
the  graves  is  that  of  Don  Miguel,  the  Pretender  to  the 
Portuguese  crown.  He  died  in  1866,  and  over  his  dust 
is  the  persistent  stone  that  proclaims  him  by  the  empty 
title  of  King  of  Portugal.  He  played  his  part  in  a  losing 
game,  and  one  hesitates  to  emphasize  either  the  grotesque- 
ness  or  the  pathos  of  this  grim  determination  not  to  re- 
linquish a  claim  which  time  and  fortune  have  disallowed. 
There  is  something  of  romance  attaching  to  all  the  lost 
causes.* 

Our  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  Pater  Expeditus, 
with  his  portly  form  and  frank  open  face,  has  come  by 
ways  of  storm  and  stress  to  this  resting-place.  He  is  the 
son  of  a  well-to-do  Protestant,  but  in  his  student  days 
came  to  be  convinced  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Church 
and  felt  himself  compelled  to  abandon  the  creed  in  which 
he  was  reared.  A  sister  also  joined  the  Roman  Communion. 
What  such  renunciations  involve  can  be  known  only  to 
those  who  have  seen  the  gulf  by  which  religion  sometimes 
divides  a  family.  He  who  "  in  religion  "  is  known  as  Pater 

*See  "  Der  Engelberg  und  dessen  Umgebeu."  P.  B.L.  O.S.Fr.,  Aschaffen- 
burg,  1874,  and  "  Kirche  und  Kloster  Engelberg,"  von  P.  Adrian,  O.S.F. 
Bensheim  1885,  and  also  "  Engelberger  Wallfahrts  Buchlein,"  Fulda  1894. 
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Expeditus,  in  literature  has  another  style,  for  he  is  the 
P.  Fr.  Revocatus,  whose  name  appears  on  the  title  page  of 
the  "  Bliiten  vom  Stamme  des  Kreuzes  :  Sanges — Kriin/e 
aus  der  Schule  des  Troubadours  von  Assisi."  (Regens- 
burg,  1898). 

In  a  corner  of  his  cell  is  a  bookcase  which  is  a  veritable 
nest  of  singing  birds,  for  there,  in  narrow  compass,  are  to 
be  found  the  best  poets  of  Germany  and  England.  He 
takes  a  warm  interest  in  our  literature.  Someone  has 
recently  sent  him  a  Longfellow  in  English,  and  we  look 
for  the  "  Legend  Beautiful,"  surely  the  most  lovely  of 
monastic  fables.  'But  the  son  of  Barabbas,  who  published 
the  book — a  plague  on  him ! — had  omitted  this  and  other 
poems.  We  talked  of  many  things.  Pater  Expeditus 
was  just  about  to  leave  the  Engelberg  on  a  twelve  days' 
mission,  a  period  of  very  hard  work.  He  is  not  a  vege- 
tarian, nor  do  his  vows  bind  him  from  intoxicants,  but  he 
drinks  no  beer,  and  to  his  lightest  wine  he  adds  two 
thirds  of  water^  a  mixture  which  would  not  commend  itself 
to  a  toper.  We  mentioned  to  P.  Expeditus  those  verses 
which  Dr.  Johnson  burlesqued  from  Lope  de  Vega : 

If  the  man  who  turnips  cries 
Cry  not  when  his  father  dies, 
'Tis  a  proof  that  he  would  rather 
Have  a  turnip  than  his  father. 

When  next  we  saw  him  he  had  given  a  new  and  ingenious 
turn  to  the  joke  of  the  great  lexicographer : 

Wenn  einer  der  jammert  um  Riiben  und  Kraut, 
Nicht  jammert,  wenn  sterbend  den  Vater  erschaut, 
Von  dem  ists'  klar,  dass  er  Kraut  und  Ruben 
Muss  mehr  als  den  eigenen  Vater  lieben. 

Having  thus  shown  him  in  his  lighter  vein,  it  is  only  fair 
to  the  Franciscan  poet  to  quote  something  also  of  the 
more  serious  strain  by  which  he  is  better  known.  Here  is 
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his   poem   of    "  Junger    Schnee,"    with    a    rough    English 
version. 

JUNGEK     SCHNEE. 

Lustig  zwischen  Erd'  und  Himmel 

Treibt  der  Flocken  leicht  Gewimmel 

Weiss  und  rein  im  Glanzgefieder. 

Hin  und  Wieder, 

Auf  und  nieder. 

Und  wie  zogernde  Gedanken 

Scheinen  lange  sie  zu  schwanken, 

Ob  sie  sollen  aufwarts  steigen 

Oder  sich  zur  Erde  neigen  ; 

Bis  sie  endlich — weh'  der  Not ! — 

Triiben  Tod 

In  der  Erde  feuchtem  Kot 

Sich  erwahlen 

Wie  so  viele  Menschen  seelen  ! 

EAELY     SNOW. 
Gay  between  the  earth  and  sky, 
White  and  pure  the  snowflakes  fly, 
Now  they  seem  to  pause  and  think, 
Will  they  rise  or  will  they  sink  ? 
Will  they  rise  to  Heaven  on  high  ? 
Will  they  sink  to  earth  below  ? 
They  flutter  for  a  time  and  then — 
Alas  !  that  it  should  e'er  be  so — 
In  dust  and  mire  they  sink  and  die, 
— So  sink  the  souls  of  myriad  men. 

Here  is  a  quatrain  in  which  the  religious  spirit  dwells  on 
that  which  is  transitory  and  that  which  is  permanent : 

WAS     BESTEHT. 
Alle  Habe  ist  verganglich, 
Lasst  sich  vom  Geschick  verwehren  ; 
Doch,  wenn  Alles  dir  genommen  : 
Geistesreichtum  wird  bestehen. 

This  may,  again  roughly,  be  thus  expressed  in  English  : 
The  riches  of  the  world  are  vain, 
By  fortune's  breath  are  blown  away  ; 
Yet  when  earth's  gifts  have  all  been  lost 
The  treasures  of  the  soul  will  stay. 
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Who  shall  describe  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  views 
from  the  Engelberg?  It  would  need  the  pen  of  Ruskin 
or  the  pencil  of  Turner,  and  here  only  the  slightest 
sketch  will  be  attempted.  From  the  lofty  mountain  height 
we  can  see  on  every  side  the  vine  and  tree-clad  hills. 
Below  is  the  winding  Main.  There,  on  the  left  bank,  is 
Miltenberg,  with  its  now  nearly  finished  bridge.  Just 
below  us  Grossheubach,  and  immediately  opposite,  but 
on  the  left  bank,  is  Kleinheubach,  with  the  Residenz  of 
the  Lowensteins,  standing  in  a  park  of  great  extent  and 
beauty.  To  the  north  is  the  Spessart-Wald.  Mountain 
and  valley,  forest  and  river,  stately  palace  homes,  busy 
towns  and  villages,  tiny  hamlets,  and,  pervading  the  whole 
landscape,  the  silver  Main.  We  can  see  from  here  the 
peasant  women  in  the  fields,  the  slow-moving  oxen  wagons, 
the  barges  floating  down  the  stream,  and  the  railway, 
— almost  an  anachronism  in  a  scene  that  seems  to  trans- 
port us  into  a  bygone  century.  But  the  present  triumphs. 
We  bid  adieu  to  our  friends  at  the  Engelberg,  and,  de- 
scending by  the  594  Engel  Stufen,  we  pass  by  another 
series  of  Stations  of  the  Cross,  some  of  them  dating  from 
the  seventeenth  century,  and,  floating  over  the  river  on  a 
raft  ferry,  reach  Kleinheubach,  and  thence  make  our  way 
back  to  Miltenberg. 

There  are  memories  of  Aschaffenburg  and  Amorbach 
and  Burgstadt,  and  other  places  greater  or  lesser,  but 
these  rambling  notes  must  come  to  an  end  My  recollec- 
tion of  the  Mainthal  is  best  described  in  Mrs.  Stowe's 
words,  as  one  of  the  "  sunny  memories  of  foreign  lands." 
The  noble  stream,  the  spreading  fields,  the  ruined  castles, 
the  quiet  villages,  and  the  kindly  folk  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. Often,  as  from  the  mountain  side  in  the  green 
forest,  I  looked  upon  the  landscape  far  beneath  my  feet, 
did  that  poem  of  Anastasius  Griin  come  into  my  mind— 
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that  in  which  he  describes  himself  gazing  at  such  a  scene 
through  the  ring  which  he  has  taken  from  his  finger — the 
ring  that  was  a  pledge  of  love. 

Here  cottages  gleam  brightly 

On  verdant  slope  and  hill, 
There  scythe  and  sickle  gleaming 

Beside  the  valley's  rill. 


And  towns  with  gleaming  steeples 
Woods  clad  in  verdure's  prime, 

And  clouds  that,  like  my  longing, 
Flee  to  a  distant  clime. 

As  by  a  frame  surrounded 
My  golden  circle  spanned 

The  earth  and  Heaven's  azure, 
Man  and  his  dwelling-land. 

Fair  picture,  this  to  gaze  on, 
By  love's  gold  circle  spanned, 

The  earth  and  Heaven's  azure, 
Man  and  his  dwelling-land. 


0  schones  Bild,  zu  sehen 

Vom  King  der  Lieb'  umspannt 

Die  Erde  und  den  Himmel, 
Die  Menschen  und  ihr  Land  ! 


K,>,i,ii;ctt  by  ir.  ;•;.  A.  .i.r..». 

A     PEEP     FROM     THE     FOREST     ABOVE     MILTENBERG     CHURCH. 


CREATIVE    LITERATURE. 
BY  JOHN  WILCOCK. 

A  MONG  the  curiosities  of  literature  is  the  fact  that  the 
taste  for  reading  generates  a  desire  to  write.  Most 
men  have  experienced  this  tendency,  especially  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  development  of  their  taste.  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  desire  to  write  implies  a  wish  to  pub- 
lish, for  something  in  addition  to  literary  tastes  is  requisite 
to  cause  a  man  to  rush  into  print.  There  is  a  pleasure 
in  putting  one's  thoughts  into  writing  quite  apart  from 
the  rewards  in  the  results.  The  great  Goethe  is  said  to 
have  had  a  reluctance  to  appear  in  print,  and  his  trans- 
lator, George  Lewes,  ascribes  this  to  him  as  a  virtue.  His 
interest  in  a  composition  ceased  as  soon  as  it  was  com- 
posed. And  yet,  he  expressed  a  pleasure  on  seeing  one 
of  his  dramatic  sketches  "  in  clean  proof  sheets  ; "  it  looked 
really  better  than  he  had  expected. 

The  capacity  for  reading  poetry,  too,  seems  to  develop 
as  by  a  natural  law  of  evolution  into  a  faculty  for  making 
it,  but  the  delight  therein  is  not  to  be  divided  by  any 
prospect  of  publication.  The  reward  of  writing  true 
poetry  must  exist  in  doing  the  work  itself.  It  will  be  marred 
if  the  poet  has  one  eye  on  the  public  and  the  other  on  his 
theme  or  impression. 

But  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  themselves  in  print  has 
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been  common  to  our  greatest  authors.     Hartley  Coleridge 

wrote : 

"I  own  I  like  to  see  my  works  in  print, 

The  page  looks  knowing,  though  there's  nothing  in't." 

Samuel  Rogers  said  it  was  "  to  all  agreeable,  to  many 
intoxicating,"  which  is  true  to-day,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  facilities  there  are  for  appearing  in  print 

The  great  advancement  of  the  art  of  printing  has 
created  other  and  far  more  fascinating  allurements  than 
the  mere  form  of  type.  The  charm  of  title  and  binding 
has  enwrapped  the  printed  page,  even  though  "  there's 
nothing  in't,"  and  the  most  experienced  bookworm  often 
finds  himself  conning  beautifully-bound  folios  that  cannot 
in  any  sense  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  name  of  literature. 

It  is,  therefore,  becoming  more  and  more  necessary  that 
what  appears  in  print  and  book  form  should  be  put  to 
some  test  by  which  the  wheat  may  be  separated  from  the 
chaff  in  regard  to  meaningless  pages  as  well  as  in  the  more 
vital  qualities  of  thought. 

In  the  best  of  our  literature  there  is  a  great  waste  of 
time  and  brain  power,  both  in  the  writing  and  the  reading 
of  it,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  actual 
creative  force  from  that  which  Matthew  Arnold  termed 
"  the  journeyman  work  of  literature."  As  he  said,  "  there 
are  special  qualities  of  genius,  and  special  qualities  of 
intelligence."  A  man  of  great  intelligence  may  develop 
powers  of  construction  to  such  a  proficiency  that  they  will 
act  intuitively,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  indications  of 
genius. 

In  poetry,  for  instance,  the  skill  of  the  craftsman  is  often 
mistaken  for  a  natural  power  of  invention.  The  tech- 
nique of  the  art  can  hide  the  absence  of  the  thought  or 
theme  which  is  necessary  to  give  creative  force  to  poetry. 
Just  as  in  music,  the  most  exquisite  melodies  are  written 
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to  phrases  entirely  void  of  sense,  or,  if  not  quite  void, 
that  only  suggest  the  setting  they  receive,  the  art  of  the 
vocalist  compensating  the  fault.  In  both  poetry  and 
music,  technique  is  as  necessary  in  the  interpretation  as 
in  the  composition.  The  strength  and  beauty  of  poetry 
depend  upon  the  capacity  for  reading  it.  This  fact  is  lost 
sight  of  when  we  ask  why  poetry  is  so  little  read  nowa- 
days. Comparatively  few  people  care  to  cultivate  a  know- 
ledge of  the  technique  of  poetry,  not  to  mention  vocal 
powers,  necessary  to  give  an  author's  ideas  their  proper 
cadence  and  emphasis.  Poetry  taken  at  a  wrong  tempo 
may  contradict  a  writer's  meaning. 

This  power  of  technique  is  not  creative ;  it  may  be  con- 
structive, but  it  is  purely  journeyman  work.  Arnold  does 
not,  of  course,  use  the  term  "  journeyman  work  "  in  any 
depreciative  sense,  for  among  the  journeymen  of  literature 
are  found  the  intelligence  and  culture  from  which  genius 
rises.  Nor  are  we  concerned  here  with  the  definition  of 
genius.  We  know  that  it  is  something  in  one  man  which 
achieves  that  which  the  highest  talent  in  another  aspires 
to  achieve.  It  is  the  example  set  to  all  for  the  attainment 
of  knowledge  and  the  application  of  it.  The  accomplish- 
ments of  genius  are  the  springs  of  hope,  cheering  and 
encouraging  the  so-called  rank  and  file  to  work. 

But  in  these  days  of  rapid  literary  production  the 
highest  acquirements  in  knowledge  seem  to  be  checked 
just  when  they  might  reach  their  culmination  in  creative 
literature.  It  is  more  fashionable  to  index  ideas  than  to 
digest  them.  One  of  the  leading  literary  journals  a 
while  ago  described  a  great  living  critic,  who  is  famous 
for  his  wide  range  of  information,  as  possessing  "  a  sort  of 
mind  which  is  best  understood  under  a  figure  of  pigeon- 
holes. It  is  a  mind  which,  if  it  be  combined  with  any 
considerable  thinking  powers,  can  make  a  great  impression 
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on  the  world,  and  has,  indeed,  in  many  of  its  manifesta- 
tions, made  such  an  impression.  .  .  .  The  pigeon- 
hole form  of  mind  tolerates  no  doubts,  has  no  fears, 
despises  all  opponents,  and  possesses  scarcely  any  dramatic 
imaginativeness.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  extremely  industrious, 
and  it  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  habit 
of  collecting  any  quantity  of  conclusions  and  facts,  tying 
them  up  in  separate  bundles,  and,  after  carefully  drying 
and  labelling  them,  putting  them  away  for  future  use  in 
the  pigeon-holes  of  the  memory.  They  then  become,  so 
to  put  the  matter,  stock-in-trade.  As  has  been  implied, 
if  your  facts  are  carefully  selected  and  verified,  and  if  your 
conclusions  are  impressive  and  plausible,  the  pigeon-hole 
mind  is  a  very  useful  possession  indeed.  It  is  a  sort  of 
mind  that  gets  on  in  the  world." 

Now,  we  are  continually  meeting  with  this  sort  of  mind 
in  the  literature  of  to-day.  Indeed,  it  is  predominant.  It 
is  respected  by  the  critics  because  of  its  credentials,  for 
such  a  mind  can  secure  any  of  the  learned  degrees 
and  titles,  and  can  pass  any  examination  that  has  a  viva 
voce  test  for  facts  and  data  literal,  and  none  for  ideas 
assimilated.  It  is  a  mind  dyspeptic  with  authoritative 
statements,  and  may  very  properly  be  called  an  Index 
Rerum. 

Such  a  mind  is  a  journeyman  that  can  work  in  all 
branches  of  literature,  scholastic,  imaginative,  scientific,  or 
theological.  If  it  know  Latin  and  Greek  and  one  or  two 
living  languages,  it  becomes  cosmopolitan.  If  it  turn  to 
writing  poetry,  it  can  join  any  school ;  but  prose  might 
bother  it.  To  change  style  in  prose  is  more  difficult  than 
in  poetry,  because  prose  is  more  characteristic,  and  such 
a  mind  prevents  development  of  character.  That  de- 
velopment would  use  some  of  its  stock-in-trade.  It  does  not 
mind  quoting  others  so  long  as  it  may  give  chapter  and 
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verse  for  its  authority ;  but  to  quote  another  in  its  own 
language,  with  just  a  tinge  of  its  own  individuality  colour- 
ing the  idea  quoted,  would  be  undignified  by  a  degree'd 
personage.  No,  no;  facts  are  facts,  and  when  taken  out 
to  be  stated  must  be  returned  to  their  respective  pigeon- 
holes ever  to  honour  the  name  under  which  they  are 
indexed. 

The  opposite  of  such  a  mind  is  the  man  with  what  is 
sometimes  termed  a  "  bad  memory."  Such  a  man  was 
Montaigne  by  his  own  confession.  "It  is  true,"  he  says, 
"  I  am  apt  to  be  forgetful,  but  am  not  indifferent  about 
anything  which  a  friend  has  given  me  in  charge. 
This,  however,  is  my  comfort — first,  that  it  is  an  evil  from 
which  principally  I  have  found  reason  to  correct  a  worse 
that  would  have  grown  upon  me,  namely,  ambition  ;  for 
this  is  an  intolerable  defect  in  those  who  are  encumbered 
with  the  management  of  public  business.  And  (as  several 
examples  of  the  like  mind  in  the  progress  of  nature 
demonstrated)  the  greater  is  this  defect,  I  find  my  other 
faculties  the  stronger  in  proportion.  I  should  have  been 
apt  to  have  rested  my  understanding  and  judgment  on 
other  men's,  and  have  lazily  followed  their  footsteps  with- 
out exerting  my  own  strength,  had  any  strange  inventions 
and  opinions  occurred  to  me  by  the  help  of  my  memory. 
By  this  means,  too,  I  am  not  so  talkative,  for  the  maga- 
zine of  the  memory  is  apt  to  be  better  stored  with  matter 
than  that  of  the  invention.  And,  had  my  memory  been 
good,  I  had  ere  this  deafened  all  my  friends  by  my 
babble  ;  for  the  subjects  themselves,  by  rousing  that  sort 
of  talent  which  I  have  of  handling  and  applying  them, 
would  have  animated  and  spun  out  my  discourses.  It  is 
pity,  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  I  have  observed  in  some  of 
my  intimate  friends  who,  when  their  memories  represent  a 
thing  to  them  entire,  and,  as  it  were,  in  present  view, 
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begin  their  story  so  far  back  and  crowd  it  with  so  many 
impertinent  circumstances  that  if  the  story  be  good  in 
itself  they  spoil  it,  and  if  it  be  bad,  you  are  either  to  curse 
the  strength  of  their  memory  or  the  weakness  of  their 
judgment.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  close  up  a  narration 
and  to  cut  it  short  in  its  career.  We  only  take  pains  to 
stuff  the  memory,  and  leave  the  understanding  and  con- 
science quite  unfurnished.  As  the  birds  which  fly  abroad 
to  forage  for  grain  bring  it  home  in  their  beaks  without 
tasting  it  themselves,  to  feed  their  young,  just  so  our 
pedants  pick  knowledge  out  of  several  authors,  and  hold 
it  at  their  tongue's  end  to  spit  out  and  distribute  it 
abroad." 

And  yet  the  essays  of  Montaigne,  with  all  his  faulty 
memory,  are  creative  literature,  and  will  continue  to  be  so 
as  long  as  literature  is  read.  And  why?  Because  they 
deal  directly  with  human  nature,  and  exercise  the  human 
mind  and  heart  to-day  just  as  they  did  three  centuries  ago. 
They  have  continued  to  create  thought  and  emotion  in 
minds  like  Ben  Johnson,  Pope,  probably  Shakespeare,  on 
through  the  continents  to  our  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  and 
later  thinkers  of  the  present  day.  Their  creative  force  is 
intrinsic,  and  can  never  be  spent  Scholars  may  find 
clerical  errors  in  his  quotations ;  his  defective  memory 
may  have  mis-stated  some  of  the  facts  ;  his  philosophy 
may  be  incomplete  ;  his  system  may  not  be  one  for  literary 
students  now  to  follow ;  but  Montaigne's  work  is  a  true 
illustration  of  creative  literature.  It  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  power  of  assimilation.  Had  he  published  the 
thoughts  and  impressions  which  he  culled  from  the  pages 
of  Plato,  Seneca,  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  others  as  a  volume 
of  "  Great  Thoughts  from  Master  Minds,"  it  would  have 
gone  into  the  limbo'  of  forgotten  literature  generations  ago, 
or  have  been  used  up  by  modern  collectors  of  tit-bits. 
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The  test  of  all  literature,  creative  and  otherwise,  is :  Is 
it  helpful  to  life?  Does  it  quicken  the  understanding, 
which  is  not  a  mere  accumulation  of  knowledge  well  classi- 
fied for  ready  quotation,  but  as  Coleridge  describes  it,  the 
faculty  by  which  we  reflect  and  generalise  for  ourselves 
individually.  Compilations  of  scientific  and  historical  facts 
and  metaphysical  conclusions  may  be  of  great  intrinsic 
value  ;  we  may  admire  the  enormous  industry  used  in 
the  collection  of  them ;  but  they  remain  dead  and  useless 
things  until  some  reflective  mind  assimilates  and  applies 
them  to  life.  Human  nature  is  not  only  the  poet's,  but 
also  the  scientist's,  the  artist's,  the  historian's,  every  man's 
proper  study,  and  the  value  of  everything  that  is  depends 
upon  its  utility  to  human  life.  Creative  literature  absorbs 
the  experience  of  the  past  for  the  study  of  humanity  in 
the  present,  the  subtle  influences  of  its  constantly-chang- 
ing environment.  It  includes  imaginative  as  well  as 
matter-of-fact  literatures. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  poet  of  nature  often  evaporates 
in  the  indulgence  of  flowery  language,  and  his  productions 
become  nothing  greater  than  simple  personal  recreation. 
It  is  extremely  difficult,  and  rarely  possible,  to  put  into  right 
words  what  one  sees  and  feels  when  surrounded  by  the 
peaceful  environment  of  a  pastoral  scene.  On  every 
occasion  one  is  inclined  to  exclaim  with  our  Manchester 

lyrist — 

I  cannot  paint  the  scene, 

No  word,  no  pencil  can, 
I  only  know  naught  more  serene 
Ere  touched  the  heart  of  man. 

And  if  it  is  done  aright,  it  will  convey  the  feelings  experi- 
enced by  the  poet,  and  fill  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  the 
impression  he  has,  and  thus  constitute  creative  literature. 
But  when  the  poem  is  a  bundle  of  beautiful  ideas  and 
imagery,  strung  together  without  that  coherence  which  is 
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necessary  in  creative  work ;  when  line  after  line  and  verse 
after  verse  may  be  taken  away — yea,  and  even  replaced 
Vy  others — without  touching  the  primary  theme,  what- 
ever intelligence  may  have  been  spent  upon  it,  the  result 
is  but  journeyman  work.  It  must  sound  deeper  depths 
before  it  can  recreate  the  feelings  of  the  writer  in  the 
reader. 

It  does  not  follow  that  some  power  of  genius  is  requisite 
to  do  this.  Poetry  is  the  highest  form  of  literature,  but 
poets  have  a  notion  that  they  spring  from  some  divinely 
mysterious  origin.  Russell  Lowell  said  that  "  Nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  great  poets  are  not  sudden  prodi- 
gies, but  slow  results.  As  an  oak  profits  by  the  foregone 
lives  of  immemorable  vegetable  races  that  have  worked 
over  the  juices  of  earth  and  air  into  organic  life,  out  of 
whose  dissolution  a  soil  might  gather  fit  to  maintain  that 
nobler  birth  of  nature,  so  we  may  be  sure  that  the  genius 
of  every  remembered  poet  drew  the  forces  that  built  it  up 
out  of  the  decay  of  a  long  succession  of  forgotten  ones. 
.  .  .  It  is  not  in  the  finding  of  a  thing,  but  the  making 
something  out  of  it  after  it  is  found  that  is  of  consequence." 

Lowell  is  quite  correct.  This  decade  can  afford  to 
relax  its  energies  in  the  direction  of  antiquarian  curiosity 
as  to  how  and  by  whom  books  were  made,  and  turn  them 
in  the  direction  of  utilizing  their  contents.  We  are  im- 
mensely rich  in  what  has  been  termed  "pigeon-hole  "know- 
ledge. We  have  facts  and  data  indexed  in  the  most 
complete  order  ready  for  immediate  use.  Minds  of  the 
highest  intelligence  have  served  us  of  their  best  in  this 
vast  accumulation.  But  we  lack  a  corresponding  power 
of  assimilation  for  the  purpose  of  "  making  something  out 
of  what  has  been  found." 

It  is  becoming  recognised  that  most  of  our  social  evils 
.are  the  consequence  of  economic  errors.  We  have  ample 
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supplies  of  literature  pointing  out  where  the  evil  comes  in, 
and  yet  our  orthodox  political  economists  continue  to 
produce  a  pigeon-hole  class  of  work  showing,  not  funda- 
mental principles,  but  mere  mercantile  operations.  When 
our  poets  descend  to  practical  ethics  to  apply  their  idealism 
their  diction  often  runs  to  the  level  of  bad  prose,  and  loses  its 
usual  strength  and  beauty.  This  habit  of  research  has 
caused  us  to  keep  our  idealism  and  our  powers  of  assimi- 
lation on  different  planes,  quite  apart  and  unapproachable 
the  one  to  the  other.  Between  the  two  lies  a  great  gulf  of 
conventionality  in  style,  schools  of  thought,  and  the  like. 
The  man  of  commerce  is  not  entitled  to  enter  the  realms 
of  higher  literature  without  leaving  his  mercantile  gar- 
ments on  the  threshold.  His  practical  experiences  re- 
quire idealizing.  His  calling  is  only  a  means  to  an  end  ; 
a  sort  of  crust  on  his  life  to  be  broken  off  in  old  age  retire- 
ment. Between  that  period  and  his  schooldays  he  is  an 
amateur  in  thought  and  literature.  But  he  can  qualify  for 
the  later  period,  if  he  likes,  in  the  journeyman  work  of 
pigeon-hole  accumulations. 

As  a  consequence,  intelligence  is  daily  parodied.  By 
the  use  of  index  and  pigeon-holes  the  unlearned  can  don 
the  cap  of  learning,  and  with  a  diction  which  passes  the  test 
of  plain  grammar,  can  join  this  great  army  of  journey- 
men in  the  production  of  another  literature,  which,  in  its 
turn,  will  be  collated  within  the  twenty-six  alphabetical 
holes,  there  to  join  the  greatest — and,  perchance,  the 
least. 


AN  ITALIAN  GARDEN. 
BY  C.  E.  TYRER. 

"  C^  OD  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden,"  says  Lord 
Bacon  in  the  opening  of  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful of  his  essays ;  and  he  might  have  gone  on  to  say, 
what  he  perhaps  wishes  us  to  infer,  that  a  man  can  never 
more  truly  feel  that  he  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
Maker  than  in  the  planning  and  planting  of  a  garden, 
provided  he  have  a  worthy  conception  of  what  a  garden 
should  be.  For  there  are  gardens  and  gardens :  some 
utterly  unworthy  of  the  name,  where  nature  is  tortured  and 
abused  instead  of  being  reverently  followed,  and  one's 
chief  feeling  is  a  sense  of  perverted  ingenuity.  The  true 
lover  of  nature  and  of  the  beautiful  hates  the  grotesque 
and  the  bizarre  in  every  shape.  He  has  nothing  but  de- 
testation for  that  style  of  garden  which  we  learned  from 
the  Dutch,  where  box-hedges  and  holly  bushes  are  carved 
into  all  sorts  of  grotesque  figures  ;  and  little  else  for  the 
fashionable  modern  type  of  villa-garden,  with  its 
smooth  green  expanse  of  carefully-shaven  and  weeded 
lawn,  its  trim  borders  and  its  little  geometrically-shaped 
beds  of  gaudy  bedding-out  plants.  Then  there  is  the 
botanic  garden,  which  may  be  a  garden  of  delight  as  well 
as  of  study  (one  thinks  of  the  charming  gardens  of  this 
kind  at  Oxford  and  Padua),  or  may  be,  as  in  some  German 
cities  I  have  visited,  a  dull  and  unlovely  region,  where  the 
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scientific  arrangement  of  plants  has  reigned  supreme  over 
every  consideration  of  beauty  and  fitness.  We  have,  in 
our  own  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  an  admirable  example  of 
what  a  botanic  garden  should  be  ;  a  little  realm  of  delight, 
both  for  the  unscientific  lover  of  nature  and  for  him  who 
comes  equipped  with  scientific  knowledge.  For  that  is, 
to  my  humble  thinking,  the  true  idea  and  ideal  of  a 
garden ;  that  it  should  be  a  place  at  once  for  study  and 
for  delight,  for  the  study  that  brings  more  and  ever  more 
delight,  and  for  the  delight  that  leads  on  to  fuller  and 
more  reverent  study.  There  is  nothing  in  nature,  how- 
ever small  and  seemingly  insignificant,  which  is  not  full  of 
interest,  and  generally  of  beauty  too,  had  we  but  the  eyes 
to  see  and  the  soul  to  appreciate  it :  and  he  who  knows 
most  sees  and  appreciates  the  best,  for  knowledge  when  it 
is  real,  leads  on  to  fuller  and  fuller  knowledge,  and  so  to 
fuller  and  fuller  delight  It  is  of  course  true  that  it  is  not 
always  so.  A  botanist  may  be,  as  he  is  often  conceived, 
a  person  who  is  too  much  occupied  with  the  physiological 
aspect  of  plant  life,  and  the  scientific  arrangement  of  speci- 
mens, to  have  much  time  or  enthusiasm  left  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  sense  of  beauty.  He  may  have  no  reverent 
love  for  trees  and  flowers,  and  for  that  beautiful  world  of 
whose  beauty  they  form  so  rich  and  lovely  an  element ; 
he  may  be  no  better  than  "  a  fingering  slave,"  the  worthy 
object  of  a  poet's  scorn  and  contempt.  But  this  need  not 
and  should  not  be  ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  believe  that 
many  of  the  most  famous  botanists  and  naturalists  have 
been  surpassed  by  few  or  none  in  their  delight  in'  the 
beauty  of  that  nature,  some  field  or  fields  of  which  they 
made  their  chosen  region  of  study. 

The  garden  of  which  I  am  just  now  thinking  is  situated 
close  to  the  charming  little  town  of  Bassano,  in  the  Vene- 
tian territory.  Though  little  visited  by  the  English  (I  did 
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not  see  a  single  English  or  American  visitor  during  the 
week  I  spent  there),  it  is  a  singularly  picturesque  town, 
full  of  interest  and  character.  The  greater  part  of  its 
walls  and  all  its  gates  and  towers  are  still  standing ;  it 
has  many  tall,  brightly-cloured  campanili  and  several 
straggling  arcaded  piazze,  and  its  house-fronts  still  show 
in  their  faded  frescoes  many  traces  of  brilliant  colour  and 
of  beautiful  form.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  characteristic  and 
unspoiled  example  of  a  town  of  the  Venetian  terra  ferma 
having  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Venetian  repub- 
lic for  nearly  four  centuries,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
1 5th  century  until,  at  the  close  of  the  last  one,  that  re- 
public was  swept  away  by  Napoleon.  Westward  of  the 
rocky  declivity,  up  and  down  which  the  narrow,  tortuous 
streets  and  lanes  of  the  little  city  climb  and  plunge,  flows 
the  Brenta,  here  still  a  true  Alpine  stream,  though  destined 
soon  to  lose,  in  the  Venetian  plain,  its  recollection  of 
those  beautiful  mountains  amid  which  it  has  risen, 
and  thence  to  struggle  and  to  stagnate  onward  through 
a  dreary  waste  of  marshes  and  canals  to  the  lagoons 
of  Venice.  To  stand  on  the  covered  wooden  bridge, 
which  he  who  travels  westward  by  road  from  Bas- 
sano  must  needs  cross,  looking  down  through  its 
openings  on  the  grey-blue  river,  with  its  cool,  soothing 
rush,  and  beyond  and  away  to  the  soft  blue  outline  of  the 
Alps  which  close  the  valley  northward,  while  hard  by  is 
the  quaint  little  city  itself,  with  its  clustered  roofs  and  its 
vivid  southern  character,  is  to  look  upon  a  picture  and  to 
enjoy  a  sensation  in  which  both  northern  and  southern 
elements  are  deftly  blended.  Climbing  up  from  the  bridge 
into  Bassano,  one  comes  to  a  tall  house  with  a  still  recog- 
nisable fresco  of  the  Annunciation  over  the  door,  and  a 
tablet  stating  that  this  was  the  house  of  the  da  Ponte 
family,  a  family  of  artists  whose  fame  is  still  dear  to  the 
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heart  of  the  Bassanesi,  and  to  the  most  eminent  of  whom, 
Giacomo  da  Ponte  (called  II  Bassano),  his  fellow-citizens 
not  many  years  ago  erected  a  fine  marble  statue  in  one  of 
the  little  squares  of  Bassano.  For  Bassano,  as  I  was  told  by 
a  young  shopkeeper's  assistant,  with  whom  I  used  often  to 
chat,  and  whom  I  found  one  day  occupying  his  :^pare 
moments  with  the  study  of  the  libretto  of  La  Sonnambula 
for  a  performance  at  the  Teatro  Donizetti,  "  boasts  of  its 
illustrious  men "  ;  and  the  number  of  commemorative 
tablets  on  the  houses  bears  testimony  to  the  jealous  care 
with  which  the  little  city  guards  the  memory  of  its  distin- 
guished citizens.  Would  that  we  English,  who  raise  so 
few  public  monuments  to  our  illustrious  men,  and  not  only 
— to  our  shame — often  allow  the  houses  with  which  they 
were  associated  to  be  wantonly  destroyed,  but  rarely  distin- 
guish those  which  have  remained  by  any  outward  sign 
whatever,  might  take  to  heart  the  example  afforded  us  in 
this  respect  by  the  little  communes  of  Italy !  But  the  name 
and  fame  of  few  of  these  Bassanesi,  save  of  the  da  Ponte 
family,  have  reached  our  shores  ;  and  I  wonder  how  many 
English  botanists  of  the  present  day  have  ever  heard  the 
name  of  Alberto  Parolini,  the  botanist  and  naturalist  of 
Bassano,  who  planted  the  garden  hard  by  the  city  wall 
which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Bassano,  and  which  I  pro- 
ceeded to  visit. 

Having  received  permission  to  enter  the  garden,  I  was 
strolling  quietly  about  on  a  little  tour  of  exploration,  when 
I  saw  a  lady  approaching,  whom  I  had  previously  observed 
talking  to  some  workmen.  I  readily  gathered  that  this 
was  no  other  than  the  mistress  of  the  little  domain,  who 
seeing  a  stranger  in  her  garden  had  come  to  speak  to  him. 
After  a  little  preliminary  talk,  she  conducted  me  most 
courteously  about  her  garden,  pointing  out,  among  other 
things,  a  lovely  little  group  of  exotic  ferns  under  the 
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shelter  of  a  magnificent  hornbeam,  and  a  fine  group  of 
pines,  called  after  her  father  Pinus  Parolini,  that  species 
having  been  first  discovered  by  him  on  Mount  Ida  in 
Asia  Minor.  She  bade  me  observe  the  noble  height 
and  spreading  branches  of  a  magnificent  cedar  of  Lebanon 
— the  peculiar  glory  of  the  garden,  between  80  and  90 
feet  high,  planted  by  her  father  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  when  he  began  the  formation  of  this  garden. 
"  We  are  just  now  in  great  trouble/'  said  the  Signora  A., 
"  one  of  our  finest  and  rarest  trees  (and  she  pointed  to  a 
conifer  with  yellowing  leaves)  is  very  sickly,  and  we  are 
afraid  we  shall  lose  it.  We  have  had  the  doctor  to  it, 
but  we  fear  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  save  it."  "  I  live 
in  my  garden,"  continued  the  lady,  and  she  evidently  knew 
every  tree  and  shrub  and  flower  in  it,  and  knew  them  with 
a  full  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  habits  and 
character  and  needs  of  each.  With  a  little  imagination, 
one  might  almost  have  fancied  her  an  embodiment  of  the 
fabled  lady  of  the  "Sensitive  Plant":- 

A  Lady,  the  wonder  of  her  kind, 

Whose  form  was  upborne  by  a  lovely  mind, 

*         *         *         * 

Tended  the  garden  from  morn  to  even. 

The  Signora  A.  speaks  a  little  English,  and  she  told  me 
she  had  relatives  in  England  (her  only  sister,  as  I  after- 
wards discovered,  having  been  married  to  a  late  distin- 
guished president  of  the  Alpine  Club),  but  I  found  her 
glad  to  talk  in  her  own  soft  and  beautiful  language,  in 
which  courtesy  seems  more  courteous  than  it  does  in  our 
noble  but  harsher  northern  speech.  She  presently  excused 
herself,  saying  she  had  much  calling  for  her  attention,  and 
bade  me  a  courteous  adieu,  having  previously  instructed  a 
lad  who  was  at  work  in  one  of  the  forcing  houses  to  con- 
duct me  over  the  grounds  and  explain  anything  I  might 
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wish  to  know.  He  was  a  fine  intelligent  lad,  who  seemed 
to  take  much  pride  in  his  mistress's  garden,  and  to  be  inti- 
mate with  all  its  details.  He  conducted  me  to  a  little 
grassy  eminence,  where,  through  an  opening  in  the  trees, 
there  is  the  loveliest  prospect  of  the  little  walled  city,  with 
its  three  red  towers — a  prospect  as  admirably  picturesque 
as  if  its  elements  had  been  arranged  and  grouped  with 
artistic  intention,  and,  beyond  all,  the  long,  blue,  serrated 
line  of  the  Venetian  Alps. 

The  Giardino  Parolini,  it  must  be  said,  is  not  at  all  a 
typical  example  of  an  Italian  garden,  with  its  long  straight 
avenues  of  ilex  and  cypress,  its  marble  statues  and  mossy 
fountains.  Very  beautiful  is  such  a  garden,  especially 
when,  as  is  often  seen  in  these  days  of  poverty-stricken 
patrician  families,  it  has  become  rather  neglected,  and  been 
allowed  to  lose  its  original  primness  of  air.  In  such  a 
garden  (I  am  particularly  thinking  of  some  of  the  Roman 
villas)  we  may  see  nature  transformed  by  art,  and  now 
returning  once  more  back  again  to  the  wildness  of  nature. 
But  there  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  any  primness  about 
the  Giardino  Parolini.  It  is  arranged  in  the  English  style, 
and  is  indeed  not  a  little  similar  in  general  character  to 
some  of  the  college  gardens  at  Oxford.  A  garden,  as  I 
ventured  to  say  in  the  opening  of  this  paper,  ought  to  be 
a  place  both  for  study  and  for  delight;  and  it  was  with 
both  these  ends  in  view  that  Signor  Parolini  arranged  and 
planted  his  garden.  Not  merely  as  a  pleasaunce,  such  a 
pleasaunce  as  Bacon  describes  in  his  charming  essay ;  and 
still  less,  if  one  may  say  so,  merely  as  a  place  of  dry 
scientific  study.  Though  not  covering  a  very  great  number 
of  acres,  it  has  been  so  deftly  arranged  that  one  is  never 
conscious  of  the  narrow  limits  within  which  it  is  actually 
confined ;  and  it  contains  a  collection  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers,  marvellous  both  for  their  beauty  and  their  variety, 
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including,  as  I  understand,  specimens  of  some  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  The  garden  is  particularly  rich  in  pines 
and  conifers  generally.  Here  one  finds  growing  together 
in  friendly  neighbourhood  examples  of  the  noble  order  of 
coniferae,  which  have  been  brought  from  the  Arctic  and 
tropical  regions,  from  the  Alps  and  the  Andes,  from 
Mexico  and  from  Japan.  Here  are  to  be  seen  the  Wel- 
lingtonia  of  California,  the  Araucaria  of  the  Andes,  the 
Pinus  Cembra  of  the  Alps,  cypresses  from  Japan,  cedars 
from  the  Lebanon,  and  an  austere  little  society  of  pines 
from  Mount  Ida,  of  the  species  called,  as  I  have  said,  from 
its  discoverer  Pinus  Parolini.  These  and  the  beautiful 
groups  of  palms  attracted  especially  my  attention  ;  but  I 
felt  when  visiting  the  garden  how  inadequate  was  my 
knowledge  for  its  due  appreciation,  and  I  feel  now  still 
more  deeply  how  little  I  have  carried  away  with  me,  even 
in  the  way  of  dry  scientific  names.  But  at  least  this 
garden  has  left  on  me  an  impression  of  beauty  which  will 
not  soon  pass  away ;  and  if  ever,  "  in  the  sure  revolutions 
of  the  world,"  I  revisit  the  charming  Venetian  town,  I 
shall  hasten  to  renew  and  improve  my  acquaintance 
with  it. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  the  Signora  A.  if  her  father 
had  written  much.  "  No,"  she  said  ;  "  he  wrote  a  little,  but 
not  much.  My  poor  father  was  very  retiring  (molto 
timido),  but  he  was  intimate  with  the  most  eminent 
naturalists  and  botanists  of  his  time,  and  corresponded  and 
exchanged  specimens  with  them."  In  the  interesting 
Museo  of  Bassano  there  is  a  Sala  named  after  him,  con- 
taining his  herbarium  and  his  valuable  collection  of  min- 
erals and  shells,  numbering  in  all  more  than  40,000  speci- 
mens. And,  better  than  all,  he  has  left  behind  him  this 
garden,  this  beautiful  living  book,  to  witness  alike  to  his 
love  of  nature,  to  his  admirable  taste,  and  to  the  extent 
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of  his  knowledge  ;  and  in  his  surviving  daughter,  a  worthy 
inheritor  and  guardian  of  her  father's  name  and  fame,  who 
loves  to  read  continually,  and  to  help  others  to  read,  in 
her  father's  book. 


HEINRICH    HEINE. 
BY  ALFRED  SCHUMACHER. 

O  German  poet,  not  even  Goethe,  has  to-day  such  a 
wide  circle  of  readers  all  over  the  world  as  Heinrich 
Heine.  Outside  Germany  his  reputation  is  not  only 
unassailed,  but  steadily  growing.  No  other  lyrical  poet 
has  had  the  honour  done  to  him  of  having  more  than 
3,000  musical  compositions  wedded  to  his  verses.  In 
Germany  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Brahms, 
Robert  Franz,  Rubinstein,  and  a  host  of  others  have  com- 
posed some  of  their  most  charming  music  to  his  songs. 
Next  to  Heine  comes  Goethe  with  1,700  compositions  ; 
then  follow  other  German  poets  a  long  way  behind.  In 
France  no  other  foreign  poet,  not  even  Shelley  or  Poe, 
is  so  much  read  or  so  universally  admired.  Edmond  de 
Goncourt  said  that,  in  comparison  with  Heine,  all  the 
modern  French  poets  reminded  him  of  commercial  bag- 
men, and  it  was  a  common  saying  of  Theophile  Gautier 
that  the  Philistines  ought  to  be  punished  by  dragging 
stones  to  raise  pyramids  over  Heine's  grave.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  it  was  Sir  John  Lubbock  who  set  the 
ball  rolling  by  publishing  a  list  of  the  hundred  best  books. 
Such  lists  must  necessarily  vary  much,  according  to  the 
idiosyncracies  of  the  different  individuals  or  the  different 
nations,  but  Dr.  Brandes  states  that  in  all  Roman  and  all 
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Slav  countries  Heine  will  be  found  at  or  near  the  top  of 
the  lists.  In  England  the  lists  comprise  90  native  writers 
and  10  foreign  ones.  It  caused  great  surprise  in  Germany 
when,  a  few  years  back,  a  batch  of  these  English  lists 
were  published,  to  find  Heine's  name  in  all  of  them,  while 
there  were  lists  that  did  not  contain  a  single  work  of 
Goethe.  Such  popularity  is,  of  course,  not  in  itself  an 
absolute  proof  of  a  poet's  intrinsic  merits.  Heine's  aggres- 
sive paganism,  the  unblushing  frivolity  with  which  he  has 
pourtrayed  sexual  love  of  a  lower  order,  and  the  Aristo- 
phanic  coarseness  in  his  personal  attacks  on  opponents, 
may  repel  fastidious  readers ;  but  when  we  have  pointed 
out  all  that  in  these  respects  can  be  said  against  him, 
there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  charm  in  his  lyrics,  a  brilliant 
wit  in  his  works,  which  exercises  a  fascination  over  the 
reader,  and,  take  him  all  in  all,  we  feel  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest, 
poet  of  his  time.  Dr.  Brandes  has  made  the  remark  "  that 
all  art  is  an  expression  of  an  emotion,  and  has  for  its 
object  to  produce  emotions."  He  continues  :  "  The  ques- 
tions which  we  ask  ourselves  when  reading  a  poet  are 
such  as :  How  far  down  into  his  age  did  his  glance 
reach  ?  In  what  particular  way  has  he  been  able  to  depict 
joy  or  sorrow,  sadness  or  love,  enthusiasm  or  contempt? 
Or  we  say  to  ourselves :  With  such  a  horror  or  loathing, 
has  stupidity  or  wrong  inspired  him?  So  keenly,  so 
wittily  has  he  avenged  himself  and  us  for  the  contemp- 
tibleness  of  his  time's  wickedness  or  dulness."  And  he 
continues :  "  Heine  is  the  one  spirit  of  the  age,  from  whom 
we  are  most  deeply  interested  in  receiving  a  reply  on  all 
such  questions." 

Wilh.  Bolsche,  in  writing  about  Heine,  says  that  the 
aesthetic  critic  who  intends  to  present  an  adequate  picture 
of  this  poet  must,  first  of  all,  free  himself  from  the  legend 
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that  attaches  to  his  name.  It  is  not  that  this  legend  is 
altogether  untrue.  It  has  its  legitimate  causes  and  its 
logical  value,  but  is,  for  all  that,  not  the  historical  truth. 
Heine's  name  became  first  known  in  a  smaller  circle  about 
the  twenties.  Spoiled  though  people  were  at  that  time 
by  the  productions  of  literary  masterpieces  like  Goethe's 
west-eastern  divan,  the  best  pearls  of  Wilh.  Muller, 
Schulze's  enchanted  Rose,  the  first  brilliant  attempts  of 
Uhland,  Ruckert's  mighty  development,  and  Amadeus 
Hoffmann's  extravagances,  as  well  as  the  treasures  from 
former  days,  the  literary  world,  nevertheless,  greeted  the 
young  .poet's  first  attempt,  "  Youthful  Sorrows,"  with 
encouraging  benevolence.  Soon  after  followed  that 
charming  conceit  in  a  moment  of  happy  inspiration,  "  The 
Harzreise."  In  its  intention  purely  aesthetic,  the  witty 
onslaught  on  the  petrified  conservatism  of  German  Univer- 
sities, was  found  to  suit  so  well  the  political  tendencies  of 
the  time  that  it  was  hailed  with  general  acclamation,  and 
the  poet  at  once  became  popular  amongst  the  masses. 
Buoyed  up  by  his  success,  the  poet  works  further  in  this 
vein,  and  gains  at  first  universal  applause.  Being  a  free- 
lance, who  does  not  attach  himself  to  any  party,  he  quickly 
•embroils  himself,  soon  with  one  and  soon  with  another. 
The  inevitable  result  is  that  he  shortly  stands  alone,  and 
the  general  verdict  becomes  after  a  little  while  that  he  is 
•unpatriotic  and  a  man  of  no  character.  Discouraged  by  the 
turn  matters  have  taken,  he  once  more  returns  to  poetry. 
Political  circumstances  at  home  and  his  enthusiasm  on 
hearing  the  news  of  the  French  revolution  of  July  decide 
him,  he  settles  down  in  France  for  good,  and  his  political,  as 
well  as  his  real,  personality  becomes  a  myth  in  his  father- 
land, of  whom  any  traveller  is  at  liberty  to  tell  what  fibs 
.he  likes.  He  proves  to  the  world  by  a  series  of  poetical 
-works  that  he  is  not  only  as  great,  but  greater  than  before. 
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Quite  useless.  He  writes  scientific  works  of  standing,  but 
that  does  not  help  him  either,  and  when  at  last  he  dies 
he  is  the  one  of  all  contemporary  poets  who  is  least 
known  in  his  native  country.  The  fables  spread  out 
about  him  deal  principally  with  anecdotes  and  bon- 
mots  especially  those  that  savour  of  frivolity,  and  are 
disparagingly  commented  on.  Such  charges  might  with 
equal  force  have  been  launched  against  Goethe  or  Byron. 
They  become,  however,  an  incorporated  part  of  the  legend, 
to  which  are  added  myths  of  want  of  character  and  of 
his  un-German  temperament.  Then  somebody  adds  the 
contention  that  all  these  faults  spring  from  Heine's  Semitic 
origin,  which,  finally,  is  sure  to  prejudice  a  large  number 
of  the  German  people  against  him  ;  and  on  this  basis 
anyone  with  a  superficial  knowledge  of  Heine's  works 
may  please  his  own  sweet  will,  and  build  up  a  legend 
that  contains  some  grains  of  truth  and  a  colossal  amount 
of  rubbish.  One  impediment  remained  to  gather  the 
legend  into  a  logically  true  picture.  His  "  Book  of 
Songs  "  enjoyed  in  the  course  of  years  a  wider  and  wider 
popularity,  but  his  critics  got  over  the  difficulty  by  grant- 
ing that  this  anti-German,  unstable,  and  in  vulgarity 
steeped  Jew  had  his  lighter,  purer  moments,  wherein  he 
knew  how  to  hit  the  true  note  of  the  German  genuine 
folk-songs,  moments  when  even  he,  though  so  un-German 
in  his  heart,  so  vulgar  and  so  vacillating  in  disposition, 
was  able  to  put  forth  the  most  delicate  and  the  purest 
blossoms  of  German  poetry. 

Resolutely  turning  their  back  on  this  precious  legend, 
first  of  all  Adolf  Strodtmann,  and  later  more  effectually 
Dr.  Elster,  Herrman  Huffer,  Wilh.  Bolsche,  and  Dr. 
Brandes  have  tried,  by  a  careful  study  of  his  works  and  of 
his  letters,  to  sift  out  the  rubbish,  and  to  present  a  truer 
picture  of  the  great  poet. 
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There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  exact  year  of  his 
Dirth.  The  poet  himself  gave  it  as  1799,  but  it  is  said 
that  he  was  made  a  few  years  younger  than  he  actually 
was  in  order  to  escape  military  service  in  Prussia,  and 
his  later  commentators  have  fixed  1797  as  being  the 
correct  year.  From  all  that  we  can  learn  of  his  childhood, 
it  was  a  very  happy  one.  He  was  delicate  from  boy- 
hood, and  suffered  particularly  from  nervous  headaches 
long  after  he  had  reached  manhood.  He  writes  himself 
of  his  father  that  he  was  the  one  of  all  human  beings  to 
whom  he  was  most  deeply  attached.  The  father  had 
iDeen  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  later  King 
of  Hanover,  ancj  had  taken  part  in  the  campaigns  in 
Flanders  and  Brabant.  A  joyous,  handsome  young  man, 
he  retained,  from  his  military  service,  great  partiality  for 
soldiers,  smart  uniforms,  horses,  dogs,  and  the  fair  sex, 
and  from  him  the  poet  inherited  the  graceful  manners,  the 
elegant  address,  and  the  exuberance  of  spirit  for  which 
he  was  conspicuous.  A  buoyancy  of  spirits,  which  did 
not  even  forsake  him  during  the  eight  years  that  he  lay 
stricken  down  by  the  fateful  disease  from  which  death 
only  released  him.  The  mother  was  a  different,  a  stronger, 
and  more  highly  gifted  character,  of  whom  her  gifted  son 
stood  in  secret  awe,  but,  as  is  abundantly  proved  from 
his  poems,  he  loved  her  dearly  and  admired  the  stern 
bead  of  her  character.  Our  poet  was  originally  intended 
for  a  commercial  career ;  was  first  sent  to  a  banker  in 
Frankfort,  and  later  to  the  father's  brother,  the  rich  banker, 
Salomon  Heine,  in  Hamburg.  Here  he  met  his  fate,  and 
fell  desperately  in  love  with  his  cousin,  Amelia  Heine. 
Tiik  young  lady,  who,  from  all  accounts,  was  a  rather 
worldly-minded  young  person,  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
never  returned  his  love,  but  he  suffered  severely,  and  this 
unhappy  attachment  coloured  the  greater  part  of  his 
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life  and  of  his  poems.  We  meet  it  already  in  his 
"  Youthful  Sorrows,"  but  here  the  grief  is  still  too  fresh ; 
the  poet,  then  between  19  and  22  years  old,  has  not  yet 
acquired  that  mastery  over  his  feelings  and  his  language 
to  deal  with  it  objectively.  Though  these  first  attempts 
met  with  much  praise  from  his  friends  (they  were  mostly 
written  in  Hamburg  and  in  Bonn,  in  which  latter  place 
he  came  under  the  influence  of  A.  W.  Schlegel,  the  leader 
of  the  romantic  school),  they  are  on  the  whole  very  much 
inferior  to  the  two  following  cycles  of  Songs  called  "  The 
Lyrical  Intermezzo  "  and  "  The  Return  Home."  In  fact, 
if  we  take  out  of  the  "  Youthful  Sorrows  "  some  of  the 
sonnets  and  of  the  romanzes  and  a  few  of  the  songs 
the  rest  has  to-day  only  a  literary  interest  for  us,  because 
we  find  here  the  germs  of  the  poetry  which  a  few  years 
later  was  to  take  the  world  by  surprise.  Out  of  this 
miscellaneous  collection  there  is.  however,  one  poem  which 
alone  would  have  made  a  name  for  the  poet  and  that  is 
the  one  called  "  The  Two  Grenadiers."  His  detractors 
have  been  fond  of  even  pointing  to  this  as  a  proof  of  his 
un-German  worship  of  Napoleon,  though  it  is  in  reality 
not  so  much  a  hymn  of  praise  on  the  French  Emperor 
as  rather  a  glorifi:ation  of  the  soldier's  faithful  attachment 
to  his  commander,  a  beautiful  human  sentiment  not  con- 
fined to  the  French  nation  only,  though  in  this  instance 
also  naturally  expressing  a  faithful  devotedness,  on  which 
Napoleon's  power  in  reality  was  built.  It  has  never  struck 
Heine  as  incongruous  if  he  showed  admiration  for  Napo- 
leon, and,  as  Dr.  Brandes  very  properly  points  out,  his 
critics  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  Wieland, 
Goethe  and  Hegel  have  at  one  time  or  another  expressed 
strong  admiration  for  Bonaparte.  Even  after  the  battle 
at  Leipzig  Goethe  had  been  heard  to  say :  "  It  is  no  use ; 
the  man  is  too  great  for  them."  On  the  whole  the  poem 
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is  a  remarkable  performance  by  a  young  man  about  18 
years  old.  Wilh.  Bclsche  draws  attention  to  the  changing 
from  the  mournful  iambics : 

The    other    spoke.     The    end    has    come, 
to  the  animated  anapests  •. 

May  be  then  my  emp'ror  will  ride  o'er  my  grave, 

where  you  almost  hear  the  gallop  of  the  horse.  These 
interwoven  anapests  among  the  iambics  are  on  several 
occasions  used  by  Heine  where  he  intends  to  produce 
more  swing  and  fire  in  the  rhythm. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  charming  of  his  sonnets  is  the 
second  to  his  mother  in  the  same  cycle,  expressing  the 
poet's  gratefulness  for  his  mother's  tender,  disinterested 
love. 

To  return  to  his  life.  We  left  him  at  Hamburg,  where 
his  uncle  assisted  him  to  establish  a  business  in  dry  goods 
under  the  title  Harry  Heine  and  Co.,  but  this  venture  was 
a  complete  failure,  and  after  six  months  he  had  to  put  up 
the  shutters.  Whatever  Semitic  qualities  Heine  had,  it 
had  by  this  time  become  pretty  evident  to  his  relations 
that  the  genius  for  amassing  money  was  not  bestowed  on 
him,  and  he  was  now  allowed  to  follow  his  own  inclination, 
and  to  enter  on  a  university  career.  His  uncle  found 
the  necessary  funds  for  his  support,  on  the  understanding 
that  he  was  to  go  in  for  law.  This  rich  uncle  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  future  career  of  his  nephew,  who  all 
through  life  remained  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  this 
good-natured  but  somewhat  obstinate  and  domineering 
man,  who,  however,  had  little  understanding  for  his  gifted 
nephew's  literary  genius.  We  can  not  help  smiling  when 
we  are  told  that  the  uncle  would  often  exclaim,  "  Had  that 
stupid  boy  learnt  anything,  he  would  not  have  had  tp 
write  books."  Writing  books,  poetry,  and  all  that  kind 
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was  evidently  at  a  great  discount  in  the  rich  banker's 
mind.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  if  Heine  did  not 
understand  how  to  amass  money,  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
spending  liberally  whatever  money  he  could  lay  hold  on. 
When  he  settled  down  in  Paris  he  obtained  from  the 
French  Government  an  annual  allowance  of  4,ooofr.,  and 
it  created  a  general  outcry  in  Germany  against  the  poet 
when  this  leaked  out.  Borne,  one  of  those  writers  who  in 
later  years  had  turned  against  him,  uses  this  as  an  argu- 
ment to  show  Heine's  want  of  character,  and  he  sums  up  by 
saying,  "  Heine  has  talent,  but  wants  character."  Heine,  in 
his  preface  to  "  Atta  Troll,"  makes  very  merry  over  this 
when  he  says  :  "  There  is  consolation  for  the  masses  in  the 
dictum  '  That  decent  people  are  as  a  rule  poor  musicians, 
but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  good  musicians  are  any- 
thing else  than  decent  people,  because  decency  and  not 
good  music  is  the  principal  thing  in  this  world.'  "  Start- 
ing on  his  University  career,  Heine  first  went  to  Bonn, 
and  next  to  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  then  once  more  back 
to  Gottingen,  where,  in  the  year  1825,  he  took  his  degree. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
baptised,  taking  the  name  Christian  Johan  Heinrich  Heine. 
His  detractors  have  been  fond  of  pointing  to  his  act  as 
another  proof  of  his  want  of  character.  Of  course,  to  a 
freethinker  like  Heine,  who,  if  he  had  any  religious  leaning, 
showed  more  partiality  for  the  faith  of  his  fathers  than 
for  Christianity,  it  could  not  be  a  question  of  faith  that 
brought  him  to  take  that  step.  The  explanation  that  to 
my  thinking  is  the  most  natural  one  is  that  in  those  times 
the  Jews  in  Germany  were  excluded  from  any  study  but 
medicine,  and  if  he  was  to  follow  his  uncle's  wishes  and 
settle  down  in  Hamburg  as  a  solicitor,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  embrace  Christianity.  Free- 
thinker as  he  was,  he  did  not  take  the  final  step  without 
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many  doubts  and  misgivings ;  and  nothing  was  in  later 
life  more  painful  to  the  sensitive  man  than  any  allusion 
to  this  abortive  step.  During  his  stay  at  Bonn  he  came,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned,  under  the  influence  of  the  leader 
of  the  romantic  school,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  who  lectured  in  the 
University  on  the  German  language  and  on  prosody. 
When,  shortly  after  he  came  to  Berlin,  Schlegel's  influence 
soon  began  to  pale  before  the  influence  which  Hegel,  at 
that  time  the  great  shinging  light  on  the  firmament  of  Ger- 
man philosophy, was  to  exercise  over  the  susceptible  mind  of 
the  young  poet,  and  Hegel's  dialectic  methods  of  reason- 
ing have  doubtless  developed  the  natural  acuteness  of  the 
young  Jew,  besides  inspiring  him  with  that  love  for 
Hellenism  which,  as  Dr.  Brandes  points  out,  is  a  pre- 
eminent basis  of  Hegel's  teaching.  That  Heine  by  birth 
was  a  Jew  and  a  Rhinelander  are,  according  to  Dr.  Elster, 
two  predominant  factors  to  keep  in  view  when  we  want  to 
understand  Heine's  character.  Part  of  Heine's  early  youth 
was  spent  in  Dusseldorf,  which,  until  the  year  1813,  was 
directly  under  the  French  Government.  Not  only  did  the 
French  abolish  many  abuses  and  introduce  many  reforms, 
but  the  Jews,  the  pariahs  of  the  Ghetto,  were  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  with  their  Christian  brethren.  After 
Napoleon's  downfall,  the  Rhenish  provinces  were  incor- 
porated in  the  Prussian  kingdom,  and  the  Jews  were  once 
more  relegated  to  a  subordinated  place.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  the  hateful  yoke  under  which  his  race  was 
groaning  caused  great  discontent  in  the  young  poet's 
heart?  Further,  after  Napoleon's  downfall,  a  general  re- 
actionary tendency  set  in  over  the  Continent.  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia  formed  the  so-called  Holy  Alliance, 
in  order  to  defend  and  to  restore  everything  that  had  been 
shaken  or  even  upset  by  the  French  revolutionary  spirit, 
and  under  the  pretence  of  persecuting  the  revolutionary 
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spirit,  which,  in  fact,  did  not  exist,  all  free  expression  of 
thought  was  rigorously  suppressed,  and  the  young  men 
in  Germany  were,  as  Dr.  Brandes  says,  allowed  as  little 
liberty  as  have  to-day  the  same  class  in  Russia.  Heine  has 
been  called  a  revolutionary  spirit,  and,  as  far  as  this  is 
meant  to  express  that  he  rose  up  against  the  reactionary 
tendencies  promulgated  by  the  Holy  Alliance,  it  is  per- 
fectly true,  but  Heine  was  at  the  same  time  an  aristocrat 
to  the  tip  of  his  fingers.  His  delicate  poetical  temper- 
ament, his  intense  love  for  the  beautiful,  made  all  leveling 
down  to  a  vulgar  mediocrity  an  abhorrence  to  him.  He 
was,  while  in  Paris,  thrown  very  much  in  the  company  of 
the  little  clique  of  exiled  Germans  who  claimed  Borne 
as  their  leader,  and  their  wild  fanatical  ravings  found  little 
sympathy  with  a  man  who,  while  he  stood  up  for  the  rights 
of  the  masses  to  a  participation  in  the  material  comforts 
of  this  world  as  against  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy 
and  of  the  hierarchy,  at  the  same  time  fought  for  the  in- 
dependence and  freedom  of  the  individual.  Berlin  had, 
altogether  apart  from  Hegel's  influence,  an  effect  of 
broadening  and  widening  his  views.  Wilh.  Muller,  the 
father  of  the  famous  Anglo-German  philologist,  Max 
Muller,  was  at  that  time  in  the  zenith  of  his 
fame.  Outside  Germany  he  is,  perhaps,  best  known  by 
his  "  Millersongs,"  made  immortal  through  Schubert's 
charming  music.  Wilh.  Muller's  poems  are  written  in  the 
simple  spirit  of  the  German  folksongs  (Volkslieder). 
Under  this  name  are  understood  songs  by  unknown 
authors,  verbally  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another.  Many  of  them  have  been  collected  by  Clemens 
Brentano  and  Archim  v.  Arnim,  and  published  in  a  book 
called  "  The  Boys'  Magical  Horn."  Of  this  book  Heine 
writes  in  "  The  Romantic  School,"  "  I  can  not  sufficiently 
praise  it,  it  contains  the  loveliest  flowers  of  the  German 
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spirit,  and  he  who  would  learn  to  know  the  Germans  from 
their  most  amiable  side  ought  to  read  these  poems.  The 
book  is  at  this  moment  lying  before  me,  and  meseems  as 
if  I  could  smell  the  scent  of  the  German  limes.  The  lime- 
tree  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  poems.  Beneath 
its  shade  at  eventide  the  lovers  sit  courting".  It  is  their 
favourite  tree,  and  probably  so  because  its  leaf  is  formed 
in  the  shape  of  the  human  heart.  When  enchanted  we 
ask  ourselves  who  wrote  such  songs,  we  can  only  reply 
with  the  concluding  lines  of  one  of  the  poems  : 

Who    wrote    this    pretty    song? 

Three  geese  across  the  water  it  bore. 

Two  grey  ones  and  a  white  one. 

It  is  usually  a  wandering  tribe,  strollers,  soldiers,  wander- 
ing students  or  artisans.  The  latter  especially.  I  have 
often  met  them  on  my  foot  trips,  and  I  would  notice  how, 
if  excited  by  any  unusual  occurrence,  they  would  improvise 
a  ditty  or  whistle  it  out  into  the  open  air.  The  little 
birds  on  the  branches  would  pick  it  up,  and  as  soon 
as  the  next  artisan,  with  knapsack  on  his  back  and 
staff  in  hand,  came  strolling  past,  the  birds  would 
whisper  it  into  his  ear,  whereupon  he  would  add  the 
missing  lines,  and  the  song  was  complete."  Heine 
rejected,  with  the  exception  of  the  sonnet  and  a  few 
stanzas,  the  metres  of  foreign  ancient  and  modern 
poetry,  as  in  his  opinion  unsuitable  for  the  genius 
of  the  German  language.  Building  his  poems  on  the 
simple  form  of  the  folksong,  his  verses  are  mostly  short, 
four-lined  poems,  of  which  only  the  second  and  the  fourth 
lines  end  in  a  perfect  rhyme.  Heine  greatly  admired  the 
skilful  way  in  which  Muller  had  introduced  the  pure,  simple 
style  of  the  Volkslieder  into  his  poems,  and  has  himself 
acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  Muller  for  this  outward 
form,  but  the  similarity  between  the  poets  ceases  here. 
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Muller  loved  to  paint  simple  idyllic  and  pastoral  pictures, 
whereas  Heine  depicts,  as  he  himself  says,  the  modern 
conventional  society.  Though  his  "  Youthful  Sorrows " 
had  gained  him  a  certain  amount  of  success  they  had 
ceased  to  satisfy  himself.  In  the  distinguished  society 
of  Berlin  circles,  though  he  may  have  got  up  a  mild 
flirtation  with  one  or  another  of  the  young  ladies  he 
met,  he  had  not  experienced  anything  to  equal  his 
passion  to  Amelia  Heine.  He  sets  to  work  to  re- 
model the  verses,  and  in  doing  so  gains  greater  objec- 
tivity. Both  Dr.  Elster  and  Wilh.  Bolsche  have  shown 
with  great  acuteness  that  we  have  in  these  two  cycles  not 
to  do  with  a  direct  flow  of  his  erotic  sorrow,  but  rather 
with  a  kind  of  extract.  The  picture  of  the  real  Hamburg 
maiden  had  to  give  way  to  an  imagined  person,  against 
whom  the  poet  can  pour  out  his  hate  and  wrath  over  her 
faithlessness.  Standing  freer  now  towards  his  hopeless 
passion,  which  really  had  ceased  long  before,  he  retells 
the  story  in  "  The  Lyrical  Intermezzo  "  from  its  first  day 
until  the  last,  when  she  is  lost  and  dead  to  him.  Interest- 
ing in  this  respect  is  it  to  learn  from  Wilh.  Bolsche  that 
the  two  small  poems  with  which  the  cycle  opens  were  not 
found  in  the  first  editions,  but  have  been  added  later  by 
the  poet  to  round  off  the  picture.  The  first  of  these  two 
poems  runs  as  follows : 

In    sweet   and   bonny   month   of   May, 

When   all   the   buds   were   breaking, 
I   founa  within  my  heart  as  well 

The   sweetest   love    awaking. 
In   sweet   and   bonny   month   of   May, 

Amidst  the  birds'   full  choir, 
I  have  at  last  confessed  to  her 

My  longing   and  desire. 

And  now  follow  a  series  of  little  pictures  thrown  off  on 
the  screen  of  his  hopeless  passion,  executed  at  times  with 
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a  masterful  skill  that  rarely  has  been  equalled,  and  at  its 
best  not  been  surpassed.  To  take  an  example  out  of 
many,  the  pine  dreaming  in  the  cold  north  of  a  palm  that 
sorrows  in  the  sweltering  heat  of  the  tropical  south  : 

A    pine    in    Northland    lonely 

On  rugged  height  does  grow, 
He's    drowsy ;    in   a   white    cover, 

Enveloped   by   ice  and   snow — 
He  of  a  palm  is  dreaming, 

Which,    far  in   eastern   lands, 
In  lonely   and   silent    sorrow 

On  a  sun-baked  chasm,  stands. 

A  wonderfully  conceived  intense  picture.     When  I  say  a 
picture,  it  is,  of  course,  only  a  purely  mental  picture.     As 
Dr.  Brandes  says,  it  is  not  exactly  seen,  but  rather  felt  or 
thought.     He  writes  that  he  once  in  a  German  exhibition 
of  pictures  saw  it  painted,  a  truly  ridiculous  double  picture. 
India,  the  sensuous  East,  had  at  that  time  attracted  the 
interest  of  German  scholars,  and  through  them  fired  the 
imagination  of  German  poets.     "  Thus  sang,"  writes  Wilh. 
Bolsche,  "  of  the  Ganges,  of  Hud  Hud  the  love-messenger^ 
of  gazelle  eyes,  of  voluptuous,  amorous  joys,  steeped  in 
the  balsamic  scent  from  the  land  of  spices,  poets  from 
Ruckert  and  Platen  down  to  Bodenstedt  in  his  roguish 
ditties   of  Mirza   Shaify."     And   out   of  all   this,   for  the 
eternal  high  poetry  little,   almost  nothing,   has  remained 
besides  Heine's  song,   "  On  melodies'   mighty  pinions   I 
carry  thee,  darling,  away."     A  song  that  in  its  airy  grace 
and  deeply  felt,  glowing  sentiment  has  survived  beyond 
the  most  wonderful  metrical  productions  of  art  by  those 
great  masters  of  form.     The  same  theme  is  once  more 
enshrined  in  the  little  poem, 

THE    LOTUS    FLOWER. 

The  lotus  flower  is  shrinking 

From  the  sunglare's  scorching  light. 

With  bended  head  she's  thinking, 
And,    dreaming,    awaits   the   night. 
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Her  lover,  the  moon,   never  faileth 

To  rouse  her   up   with  his   gaze, 
And    to    him    she    willing    unveileth 

Her    innocent    flower    face. 
She   blooms,   she  glows  and  shimmers, 

Gazing  silently  up  in  the  air ; 
She  fragrantly  weeps  and  shivers 

With  love   and  love's  despair. 

The  soulful  animation  of  nature  runs  through  all  Heine's 
poetry.  Sympathetically  it  tunes  itself  to  the  poet's  moods. 
The  limes  are  flowering,  the  nightingale  sings,  and  the 
sun  laughs  down  in  friendly  joy,  as  she  kisses  and  hugs 
him  to  her  swelling  bosom.  On  the  other  hand  the  leaves 
are  falling,  the  raven  croaks  hoarsely,  and  the  sun  greets 
him  with  a  vexed  look,  as  they  frostily  say  each  other 
good-bye,  and  she  makes  him  the  politest  of  courtesies. 
Woven  into  these  tender,  melting  love  ditties  we  then 
come  across  flippant  verses  on  little  amours  of  quite  a 
different  stamp.  The  poet  had  felt  that  he  ought  to  give 
something  more  positive  besides  the  negative  plaints  on 
his  lost  love,  but  in  his  love  affair  there  was  no  basis  for 
it,  and  he  had  to  look  somewhere  else  for  the  necessary 
material.  Therefore  the  role  of  the  beloved  one  is  acted  by 
certain  damsels  who,  as  Mephisto  says,  never  think  of 
males  except  in  the  plural.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  value  of  these  pictures  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view, 
in  this  cycle  they  are  evidently  misplaced  and  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  dominant  note.  As  Wilh.  Bolsche  very 
truly  remarks  :  "  Bitter  humour  and  scathing  satire  is  quite 
in  its  place,  but  this  kind  of  flesh  tints  and  grisette  colours 
on  the  cheeks  of  his  heart's  adored  is  logically  incon- 
sistent" Heine  got  to  hear  plenty  of  this  mistake  from 
his  many  critics,  and  that  he  himself  has  found  it  an  error 
is  evidenced  by  his  striking  the  Laocoon  poem  out  when 
he  revised  the  poems  for  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Book  of 
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Songs."  Not  that  Heine  gave  way  on  account  of  the 
storm  it  had  raised,  but  because  he  himself  saw  the  in- 
congruity of  introducing  it  into  the  picture  of  his  erotic 
sorrow,  whose  lady  love  might  be  cold,  unfaithful,  dead, 
and  lost  to  her  lover,  but  could  never  become  the  heroine 
of  the  Laocoon  verses. 

The  third  cycle,  "  The  Return  Home,"  takes  its  title 
from  the  fact  that  the  poet  had  just  revisited  Hamburg, 
"  the  charming  cradle  of  his  sorrows,"  as  he  himself  has 
called  it.  Revisiting  the  places  where  she  had  dwelt,  his 
old  wound  reopens  once  more,  but  the  grief  is  milder,  less 
intense  with  passionate  hate,  and  further,  as  Dr.  Elster 
has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  after  a  careful  study  of 
the  poet's  private  correspondence,  at  the  same  time  a  new 
note  is  struck.  He  had  met  Amelia's  younger  sister, 
Therese,  now  grown  up  into  a  young  lady,  and  she  be- 
comes the  heroine  of  the  later  songs,  as  that  one  which 
begins  "  Thou  art  just  like  a  flower,  so  gentle,  pure,  and 
fair."  Therese,  though  at  the  time  perhaps  too  young  to 
understand  the  depth  of  her  cousin's  passion,  had  returned 
the  poet's  love,  and  seems  not  to  have  felt  indifferent  to 
him  in  after  years,  but  nothing  was  to  come  of  this.  The 
uncle,  her  father,  had  heard  rumours  of  Heinrich's  un- 
steady life,  and  put  his  foot  down.  There  is  something 
strange  about  this  cousinly  love.  I  mean  that  Heine  twice 
should  have  fallen  so  desperately  in  love  with  a  cousin.  With' 
most  people,  where  they  lose  their  heart  to  a  fair  cousin,  it 
is  generally  an  effervescent  passion  that  does  not  rise 
above  a  mild  flirtation,  but  Heinrich  Heine  took  the  uncle's 
refusal  much  to  heart,  though  his  second  passion  was  not 
strong  enough  to  survive  the  separation  of  the  intervening 
years,  and  when  he  saw  her  again  in  Paris  his  love  for  her 
was  dead. 

What  is  a  special  characteristic  in  Heine's  poetry  is  the 
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wonderful  condensation  of  his  thoughts,  an  almost  epi- 
grammatic power  of  sketching  the  picture  which  few  other 
poets  have  been  capable  of,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  little 
poem : 

There  was  an  aged   monarch  ; 

His  heart  was  sad,   grey  was  his  head, 
And  this  poor  aged  monarch 

A    youthful    queen    had    wed. 
There  was  a  page,  a  handsome  swain ; 

His  hair  was  fair,   light  was  his  mind, 
He   bore   the   queen's   long   train, 
Walking    stately    behind. 
Know'st  thou  the  old,   old  ditty? 

It  sounds  so  sweet,   but  sad  as  a  knell ; 
They   both   had   to   die.     Oh   pity ! 

They  loved  each  other  too  well. 

There  is  no  more  essence  in  many  a  three-volume  novel 
than  in  this  little  poem.  There  is  another  characteristic 
that  begins  to  shine  through  these  two  cycles,  and  that  is 
Heine's  sarcastic  wit.  To  Heine  his  love  for  his  cousin 
was  something  holy,  and  we  find  from  his  letters  that  he 
was  very  reticent  as  regards  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  Amelia.  What  a  scathing  satire  is  found  in  the 
little  poem  where  they  sit  over  their  tea,  these  high  ladies 
and  grand  gentlemen,  and  discuss  love  in  the  abstract  with 
the  hidden  coarseness  under  all  the  propriety.  Or  in  that 
little  poem  where  he  satirises  his  critics,  saying  that  rarely 
had  they  understood  him,  and  rarer  still  did  he  understand 
them,  only  when  in  filth  they  wallowed  did  they  under- 
stand each  other  at  once. 

Many  of  his  critics  contended  that  Heine  was  a  morbid 
character,  and  pointed  out  how  he  is  convicted  out 
of  his  own  mouth  when  he  writes :  "  Poisoned  are 
all  my  songs,"  referring  to  his  cousin's  faithlessness  as 
being  the  cause  of  it.  This  is,  of  course,  a  totally  in- 
correct view,  and  it  may  be  contended  with  much  greater 
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force  that  the  very  fact  of  his  being  healthy  minded  causes 
such  an  irritation  in  him  against  her  who,  for  the  sake  of 
money  and  comfortable  circumstance,  is  willing  to  marry 
where  she  can  not  give  her  heart.  In  other  words,  that 
a  girl  who  sells  herself  for  money  and  worldly  position 
stands  on  a  lower  step  erotically  than  even  the  one  who 
weakly  falls  out  of  real  love.  This  is,  of  course,  a  con- 
tention to  which  polite  society  never  will  agree,  but  from 
the  poet's  point  of  view,  who  looks  to  the  ideal  of  what 
love  ought  to  be,  it  nevertheless,  ideally  viewed,  has  its 
justification.  A  particularly  bright  set  in  the  "  Return 
Home  "  are  the  charming  small  sea  pictures,  reminiscences 
from  the  poet's  first  visit  to  Norderney.  We  find  here  the 
first  note  which  in  his  later  cycle  "  The  Northsea,"  was 
to  sound  more  fully.  It  is  something  new  in  German 
poetry  to  hear  praise  of  the  grand  ocean,  with  its  incessant 
splash  of  the  waves  against  the  shore.  Tired,  disillusioned, 
the  poet  ends  the  "  Return  Home "  with  the  emotional 
little  poem  : 

Ah,    death,    that   is   the    cooling   night; 

While   life,   that   is  the   sultry   day. 

It's    growing    dark.     I'm    sleepy. 

The  day  has  tired  me  out. 

Over  my   bed   rises   up   a   tree 

Wherein    the    young    nightingale    sings ; 

It  sings  of  nought  but  love. 

I  can  hear  it  still   in  my   dream. 

The  "  Pilgrimage  to  Kevlaar "  is  one  of  the  finest 
poems  that  Heine  ever  wrote,  not  only  in  form,  but  in 
depth  of  feeling  something  of  the  best  in  German  poetry ; 
but  let  us  turn  to  the  last  cycle  in  the  "  Book  of  Songs," 
called  "The  North  Sea."  Goethe  had  as  a  poet  and  as 
a  student,  as  he  himself  says,  embraced  everything  in 
Nature,  from  its  youngest,  most  perverse,  and  changeable 
child,  the  human  heart,  down  to  its  oldest  and  firmest  child, 
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the  Granite,  but  he  had  never  touched  on  the  grand  theme 
of  the  Ocean.  Here  in  the  North  Sea  we  meet  it  in  all 
its  salt  freshness,  in  its  mighty  power  and  in  smiling  re 
pose,  and  the  view  of  the  ever-changing  world  of  water 
calls  up  in  the  poet's  soul  wonderful  pictures  of  pathos  and 
fancy,  interspersed  with  realistic  pictures  of  human  misery 
on  the  heaving  sea,  but  behind  all  this  is  the  feeling  of 
awe  in  the  presence  of  the  Ocean's  immensity.  Nothing 
could  be  happier  than  the  finishing  scene,  so  humorous, 
in  the  Rathskeller  in  Bremen.  We  can  hardly  under- 
stand how  a  man  like  Heine,  who  was  so  abstemious  in 
drink  that  his  friends  at  college  chaffed  him  with  it,  and 
said  that  for  him  to  smell  at  a  bottle  of  hock  was  quite 
sufficient  to  intoxicate  him,  should  have  been  able  to  give 
us  such  a  picture. 

In  their  outward  form  these  poems  of  the  North  Sea 
completely  take  us  by  surprise.  To  the  man  for  whom 
poetry  is  a  ceaseless  flow  of  set  metrical  forms,  these  poems 
are  a  riddle.  If  we  try  to  scan  them  we  soon  give  up  the 
attempt  in  despair,  all  kinds  of  metres  are  mixed  and 
thrown  together.  They  come  as  near  as  it  is  possible  to 
pure  prose  that  anything  can  come  without  overstepping 
the  line.  It  is  as  if  the  motion  of  the  waves  had  entered 
the  poet's  soul  and  flung  out  the  lines  in  an  uninterrupted 
flow,  now  towering  up  and  next  sinking  down.  It  is  a 
task  that  would  have  been  impossible  for  anyone  but  a 
genius  to  accomplish.  Here  is  an  example  called  "  Ques- 
tions," and  is  interesting  in  more  ways  than  one  because 
it  shows  us  some  of  those  momentous  questions  which  at 
the  time  occupied  the  poet's  mind. 

By  the  sea,  by  the  stormy  sea  at  night 

Stands  a  youthful  man, 

His   breast   filled   with    sadness,    his    head   with    doubts, 

And  with  sombre  lips  he  is  asking  the  waves  : 
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"  Oh   solve   me   the   riddle    of   life, 

The    torturing    riddle   of    ages, 

Over  which  have  pondered  so  many  heads ; 

Heads   under   hieroglyphic   hats, 

Heads  under  turbans  and  cardinals'  caps ; 

Wig-covered  heads  and  thousand  others. 

Poor  perspiring   human  heads — 

Tell   me,    what   is   the   meaning   of   man? 

Whence   does   he   come?     Whereto    does   he    go? 

Who   dwells    above   on  the   golden   stars?" 

The  waves   everlastingly   mumble   and   murmur. 

Fresh  blows  the  \vind.     The   clouds  pass  by. 

The  stars  are  glitt'ring  indifferent  and  cold, 

And   a  fool   waits   for  an  answer. 

That  Heine,  however,  himself  knew  that  there  was  more 
to  be  learnt  by  the  study  of  Nature  than  could  be  gathered 
from  the  dry-as-dust  speculations  of  philosophers,  he  gives 
an  example  of  in  one  of  his  prose  writings,  "  The  Town  of 
Lucca,"  when  he  has  the  following  humorous  discourse 
with  a  lizard  :  — Having  accidentally  mentioned  Hegel  and 
Schelling  to  the  old  lizard,  the  latter  asks,  with  a  mocking 
smile,  what  Heine  thought  of  them.  After  Heine,  in  his 
serio-comic  manner,  has  tried  to  give  an  idea  of  the  two 
different  schools,  the  lizard  says :  "  Well,  well,  I  see  what 
you  mean ;  but  tell  me — Have  these  philosophers  any 
audience  ?"  Heine  explains  how,  in  the  learned  caravan- 
sary at  Berlin,  the  camels  gather  round  the  well  of  Hegel's 
wisdom  and  kneel  down  before  it  to  have  the  most  precious 
leather  bottles  laden  on  their  back,  wherewith  they  stalk 
through  the  Markish  sandy  desert,  and  how,  further,  the 
new  Athenians  press  round  the  fountain  of  Schelling's 
spiritual  draughts,  as  if  it  had  been  the  very  best  beer, 
the  elixir  of  life,  or  quaffs  of  immortality.  The  little 
philosopher  became  quite  yellow  with  envy  on  hearing 
what  congregations  his  colleagues  enjoyed.  Vexed,  he 
asked :  "  Which  of  the  two  do  you  consider  the  greater  ?" 
Heine  replies  that  it  was  not  easy  to  decide,  no  more  than 
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which  (he  names  two  famous  singers  of  the  time)  was 
greater,  but,  continues  he:  "I  think —  "Think!"  cried 
out  the  lizard,  in  a  sharp  tone  of  contempt,  "  think!  Who 
of  you  thinks?  My  wise  sir,  already  for  more  than  3,000 
years  have  I  investigated  the  spiritual  functions  of  animals. 
I  have  especially  made  men,  apes,  and  snakes  the  objects 
of  my  study.  I  have  spent  as  much  labour  on  these 
peculiar  creatures  as  Lyonnet  has  spent  over  the  willow 
caterpillar,  and  the  result  of  my  observations,  experiments, 
and  anatomical  comparisons  is  that  I  can  assure  you  no 
man  thinks.  Now  and  then  something  will  strike  him, 
and  such  quite  accidental  conceit  he  calls  thoughts,  and  to 
chain  them  together  he  calls  to  think.  But  you  may 
repeat  on  my  authority  that  no  man  thinks,  no  philosopher 
thinks,  neither  Schelling  nor  Hegel  think,  and  as  regards 
their  philosophy,  it  is  nothing  but  pure  air  and  water, 
like  the  clouds  under  the  sky.  I  have  seen  innumerable 
such  clouds  proudly  and  stately  sail  over  my  head,  and 
the  next  morning's  sun  has  dissolved  them  into  their 
original  nothing.  There  is  only  one  true  philosophy,  and 
that  is  written  in  eternal  hieroglyphics  on  my  own  tail." 
With  these  words,  spoken  with  a  disdainful  pathos,  the 
old  lizard  turned  its  back  on  me,  and  as  it  slowly  wriggled 
along  I  saw  on  it  the  most  wonderful  characters  written 
all  over  it,  signs  that  in  many-coloured  significance  could 
be  traced  all  along  its  back. 

As  so  often  with  Heine,  the  slightest  occurrence  will  set 
him  thinking,  thus  he  sees  a  lizard  by  the  wayside,  and  it 
enters  into  his  imagination  as  he  is  musing  over  the  two 
German  philosophers.  As  he  sees  the  lizard  wriggle  past 
he  ponders  over  how  wonderful  are  the  secrets  of  Nature 
to  him  who  can  see  them,  and  what  poor  stuff  all  the  dry 
reasoning  of  the  German  philosophic  school  is  in  com- 
parison. Many  of  Heine's  countrymen  have  thought,  and 
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still  to-day  think,  him  frivolous  because  he  clothes  his 
thought  so  often  in  humorous  sketches  when  he  gives  full 
play  to  his  wonderful  imagination,  combined  with  a  keen, 
logical  wit,  but  behind  the  mask  of  frivolity  there  is  a  very 
earnest,  sympathetic  face,  full  of  tender  sadness  over  the 
inequality  in  the  conditions  of  our  human  life.  When  he 
is  roused  to  passion  against  the  mediaeval  school  and  its 
superstitions,  or  against  the  prerogatives  of  the  privileged 
classes,  it  is  because  he  feels  how  they  have  kept  the  poor 
in  bondage  and  serfdom.  Heine's  wit  has  by  several  critics 
been  compared  with  that  of  Aristophanes,  and  he  has 
himself  considered  it  an  honour  to  imitate  the  great  Greek, 
as  is  shown  when  he  says,  towards  the  close  in  his  satiric 
epic  "  Germany,"  that  the  noblest  graces  have  tuned  his 
lyre's  strings,  and  that  this  lyre  is  the  same  which  once 
his  father  played  on,  the  sainted  Aristophanes,  the  darling 
of  the  Muses.  It  is,  of  course,  not  in  the  form  of  his 
poetry  that  there  is  any  likeness,  but  in  the  spirit  of  his 
wit,  its  very  recklessness  and  immodesty  combined  with 
the  high  lyrical  grace,  and  he  is  not  afraid  where  he  in- 
tends to  hit  an  adversary  to  use  means  which  other  poets 
would  recoil  from.  A  striking  instance  of  this  is  his 
literary  warfare  against  Platen,  which  raised  a  general 
outcry  against  Heine,  and,  still,  was  he,  after  all,  so  very 
wrong?  Though  Platen  never  intended  it,  he  has  in  his 
imitation  of  Sadi's  and  Hafiz's  poetry  given  voice  in  praise 
of  a  vice  that  is  peculiar  to  this  Eastern  poetry.  It  was 
indiscreet  of  Platen  to  attack  Heine  and  his  friend  Immer- 
mann  in  his  "  Romantic  QEdipus,"  wherein  he  imitates  the 
outer  form  and  the  coarse  manner  of  Aristophanes  without 
his  wit.  Platen,  with  his  sombre  and  embittered  spirit, 
was  no  match  for  the  poet  who,  of  all  moderns,  comes 
nearest  to  the  Greek  satirist.  A  more  humorous  vein  of 
wit  is  struck  by  Heine  in  the  famous  satiric  epic  "  Atta 
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Troll,"  which  is  directed  against  the  clumsy  antics  of  the 
German  poetry  of  the  'forties,  represented  by  the  bear  Atta 
Troll  and  his  family.     Heine  wrote  it,  as  he  himself  says, 
in  the  preface  to  while  away  some  leisure  hours  for  his 
own   enjoyment.     He   satirises   in   an   inimitable  way   the 
leathern  poetry  of  the  King  of  Bavaria  and  of  the  poets  of 
the  Swabian  school ;    clericals  and  communistic  socialists, 
misanthropes  and  revolutionists  of  the  well-known  German 
jingo  type,  and  makes  the  bear  the  mouthpiece  of  all  these 
different  tendencies.      Freiligrath's   poem,   "  The   Moorish 
King,"  where  he  compares  the  armoured  prince  stepping 
out  of  his  white  tent  to  an  eclipsed  moon  breaking  out  of 
white  clouds,  has  very  happily  been  ridiculed  by  Heine. 
Heine  tells  how  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  he  comes  across 
a  negro  who  attends  to  the  animals,  and  who  discovers 
himself  to  the  poet  as   Freiligrath's   Moorish   King.      He 
has  married  a  cook  from  Alsace,  whose  feet  remind  him 
of  the  elephants  of  his  home,  and  whose  French  recalls 
to  his  ears  the  nigger  language  of  his  native  place.     The 
cook  has  fed  him  so  well  that  he  has  got  a  little  round 
stomach   which   glitters   through   his   white   shirt   like   an 
eclipsed  moon  out  of  white  clouds.     In  another  place,  in 
the  famous  Ronceval  Valley,  where  the  poet  gives  us  a 
wonderful  vision  of  the  wild  hunt  on   St.   John's  Night, 
he  finds  a  pug  dog  in  the  hut  of  the  witch  Uraka.     During 
the  absence  of  the  witch  and  her  spectral  son,  Lascaro, 
this   pug   dog  discovers   himself   to   the   poet   as   a   poor 
Swabian  poet  who  has  been  changed  by  the  amorous  old 
witch  into  a  dog.     Heine  asks  the  pug  whether  he  cannot 
help  him  in  any  way,  and  the  pug  replies  that  he  is  con- 
demned until  the  Day  of  Judgment  to  remain  what  he  is 
unless    a    pure    immaculate    maiden,    on    the    night    of 
St    Silvester,    can    read    through    Gustav    Pfizer's    poems 
without   falling   asleep   over    them.     Heine    is    very  sorry 
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that    he    cannot    undertake    this    difficult    mission,    be- 
cause,   first  of  all,  is  he  not  a  pure  maiden,  and,  secondly, 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  him  to  read  Gustav  Pfizer's 
poems  without  going  to  sleep.     His  second  great  satiric 
poem,  "  The  Winter  Fairy  Tale,  Germany,"  is  throughout 
political,  and  requires,  thoroughly  to  enjoy  it,  a  fairly  close 
acquaintance  with  the  political  and  social  relations  in  Ger- 
many at  that,  time.     Heine    had    hoped    that    a    general 
revolution  would  break  out  in  Germany  which  should  do 
for  his  fatherland  what  the  French  Revolution  had  done 
for  France,  but,  as  we  all  know,  this  never  came  to  pass. 
The  Frankfort  Diet,  instead  of  assisting  towards  a  freer 
development  of  social  and  political  conditions,  became  the 
handmaiden    of   the    reactionary   tendencies    inspired    by 
Austria  and  Prussia.     Especially  the  latter  kingdom  be- 
came the  target  of  Heine's  satire,  as  he  considered   the 
Prussian   King,  whose  kingdom  principally  was  restored 
through  the  faithful  devotedness  of  its  sons,  who,  for  its 
sake,  had  sacrificed  both  their  best  blood  and  their  trea- 
sure, did  not  fulfil  his  promise  to  give  his  people  the  free 
constitution  which  it  was  entitled  to,  and  he  attacked  the 
Prussian  King  with  a  bitter  hate  that  has  never  been  for- 
gotten. As  I  mentioned  before  Borne  and  his  friends  accused 
Heine  of  having  fallen  away  from  the  cause  of  freedom. 
That  this,  however,  was  not  the  case  he  proves  fully  here, 
and  one  of  the  most  humorous  addresses  on  that  point  is 
his  speech  to  the  wolves  in  the  German  forest,  wherein  he 
is  travelling  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  one  of  the  wheels 
goes  off  the  coach.     The  whole  speech  is  held  in  the  tone 
of  an  after-dinner  speech  by  a  distinguished  party  leader, 
and  is  in  its  way  quite  unique.     He  begins  by  telling  the 
wolves  how  happy  he  is  to  find  himself  once  more  amongst 
them,  and  to  find  so  many  of  them  greeting  him  with  loving 
howls.     This  is  an  unforgettable  moment,  and  the  beau- 
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tiful    hour    will    always    be    enshrined    in    his    memory. 
"  Fellow-wolves,  I  thank  you  for  your  confidence.     Never 
you  doubt  me  or  believe  it  if  any  rogue  tells  you  that  I 
have  gone  over  to  the  dogs,  or  that  I  have  fallen  away 
and  become  a  counsellor  in  the  sheepfold.     That  sheep- 
skin coat  which  he  is  wearing  is  only  to  keep  out  the  cold. 
He  never  cared  for  the  joys  of  a  sheep,  and  he  will  always 
remain  a  wolf  and  howl  with  them."     The  examples  of 
Heine's  wit  are  endless.     That  he  has  not  deigned  always 
to  lash  his  adversaries  as  he  originally  intended  is  best 
shown  by  his  suppressing  the  chapter  in  "Atta  Troll"  where 
the  bird  Hut  Hut  tells  how  Salomon  and    Balkis  after 
death  give  each  other  riddles  to  solve.     Who  may  be  the 
greatest  wretch  in  all  the  thirty-six  confederated  states  of 
Germany?     Balkis  sends  round,  but  whenever  she  returns 
to  Salomon  with  the  tale  that  she  has  found  an  extra- 
ordinary wretch  the  reply  is   always  the   same  :    "  Child, 
there  is  one  still  greater."     The  inference  is,  of  course,  that 
there  is  no  end  to  the  amount  of  wretches  that  you  can 
fish  out  of  that  sea  of  universal  worthlessness.       Since 
Heine's  arrival  in  Paris  his  literary  war  is  continuous,  and 
what  further  embittered  him  against  his  opponents  was  the 
continual  cutting  down  of  his  works  by  the  strict  censor- 
ship, a  censorship  so  rigorous  that  it  even  prohibited  the 
introduction  of  his  works  into  Germany  before  they  were 
written.       The  last  eight  years  of  the  poet's  life  was  one 
continual  martyrdom.     In    1848    he    felt    the    first    signs 
of  a  spinal  consumption,  which  paralysed  his  legs,  then 
spread  to  his  hands  and  arms,  and  at  last  to  his  face,  and 
made  him  totally  blind.     It  is  perfectly  astonishing  how 
under  all    these    sufferings    he    was    able    to    retain  his 
spirits  as  he  did  and  to  write  such  charming  poetry.     We 
seem  but  here  and  there  to  get  a  glimpse  of  what  he 
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suffered,  as  in  that  little  poem  which  forms  the  preface  of 
the  cycle  called  "Lamentations/' 

A    flighty    jade    is    happiness, 

And   nowhere  Jong   she   cares   to   stay. 
She'll  stroke  thy  hair  with  a  caress, 

Then  kiss  thee  quick  and  flit  away. 
Whereas  misfortune  likes  to  tarry, 

She  hugs  thee  in  most  loving  way. 
She  says,  "  Oh  dear,  she  has  no  hurry," 

And   sits  down  by  your  bed — to   stay. 

The  man  who  wrote  that  knew  from  personal  experience 
what  misfortune  was.  With  his  French  wife,  the  natural 
daughter  of  a  French  nobleman  (her  maiden  name  was 
Crescentia  Eugenie  Mirat)  he  lived,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  between  their  ages,  very  happily,  and  she  tended 
him  with  loving  care  during  his  long  and  fatal  illness,  but 
though  he  has  dedicated  some  charming  poems  to  her, 
she  hardly  touched  the  deepest  strings  in  the 
poet's  soul.  Otherwise  was  it  with  a  young  German 
lady,  Elise  von  Krienitz,  who  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  return- 
ing to  Paris  from  Vienna,  called  on  Heine  with  greetings 
from  the  composer,  Vesque  von  Putlingen.  This  young 
lady,  who  has  later  become  known  in  France  as  a  writer 
under  the  fictitious  name  Camille  Selden,  was  at  the  time 
about  28  years  old.  She  is  described  as  being  a  blue-eyed 
blonde,  and  endowed  with  a  graceful  manner  that 
at  once  won  Heine's  heart.  In  a  short  time  she  became 
quite  indispensable  to  him,  and  to  her  we  owe  one  of  the 
finest  poems  which  we  have  from  the  poet's  pen.  Accord- 
ing to  A.  Meissner,  it  was  the  last  which  the  poet  wrote, 
and  was  composed  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  It 
is  called  "To  the  Mouche." 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  Heine's  religious 
faith  during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  In  the  heyday  of 
his  younger  years  he  was  no  doubt  a  freethinker,  but  when 
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sickness  visited  him  he  must  have  felt  a  yearning  for  a 
reconciliation  with  the  God  of  his  forefathers,  as  we  learn 
that  he,  when  he  had  become  totally  blind,  often  asked 
to  have  parts  of  the  Bible  read  out  to  him,  and  though 
he  never  would  acknowledge  that  he  had  returned  to  the 
Jewish  faith,  may  we  not  conclude  that  he  had  made  his 
peace  with  his  Maker  if  the  story  is  correct  that,  when  a 
few  days  before  his  death  a  friend  asked  him  whether  he 
should  not  send  for  a  clergyman,  he  replied :  "  Dieu  me 
pardonnera,  c'est  son  metier?" 


TWO   TRANSLATIONS   FROM   HEINE. 
BY  HENRY  GANNON. 

AUF  DEM  HARDENBERGE. 
Burst,  oh  heart,  thy  stony  portals ! 

Rise  ye  dreams  of  old  again ! 
Songs  of  joy  and  tears  of  sadness 

Rush  tumultuous  through  my  brain. 

Mid  the  Pine  trees  will  I  wander, 
Where  the  merry  fountain  springs, 

Where  the  stately  deer  are  browsing, 
Where  the  tuneful  throstle  sings. 

On  the  mountain  will  I  clamber, 
On  the  steepest  craggy  height, 

Where  the  grey  old  castle's  ruins 
Stand  in  rosy  morning  light. 

There  I'll  lay  me  down  and  ponder 
On  the  deeds  of  ancient  date, 

Of  those  past  and  glorious  races, 
And  of  vanished  pomp  and  state. 

Grass  now  overgrows  the  tiltyard 
Where  the  gallant  champion  fought, 

Fought  and  overthrew  the  strongest, 
Then  the  prize  of  valour  sought. 
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From  the  balcony  hangs  ivy, 

Where  the  fair  one  stood  on  high, 

Who  the  doughty  victor  vanquished 
With  a  glance  of  her  bright  eye. 

Ah!  the  victor  and  the  lady 

Conquered  are  by  death's  strong  hand— 
This  grim  knight  of  scythe  and  hour-glass 

Flings  us  all  upon  the  sand. 
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My  dear,  we  once  were  children, 
Two  youngsters  blithe  and  gay, 

We  crept  into  the  hencote, 

And  hid  ourselves  under  the  hay. 

We  imitated  the  cock-crow, 

And  when  people  were  passing  near 
Cried  "  kikeriki,"  and  they  fancied 

'Twas  the  song  of  chanticleer. 

The  chests  in  the  yard  we  papered, 
And  made  them  cosy  and  gay, 

And  we  dwelt  therein  together, 
In  quite  a  stylish  way. 

Our  neighbour's  old  grey  tabby 

Would  often  pay  us  a  call ; 
We  made  her  our  bows  and  curtsies, 

And  compliments  and  all. 

And  then  we'd  ask  so  anxiously 
About  her  health  and  all  that, — 

How  oft  since  then  have  we  said  the  same 
To  many  another  old  cat. 
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Like  wise  old  folk  we'd  sit  and  talk, 

And  prove  in  various  ways 
How  things  were  very  much  better 

In  our  earlier  days. 

How  love  and  truth  and  goodness 

Had  fled  from  the  human  race, 
How  coffee  was  getting  dearer, 

And  money  was  getting  scarce ! 

They  have  gone  those  plays  of  our  childhood, 
And  all  things  are  going,  forsooth — 

The  world  and  the  pelf  and  time  itself, 
And  faith  and  love  and  truth. 


CHARLES  STUART   CALVERLEY. 
BY  ARTHUR  W.  Fox. 

T^IFFERENT  communities  delight  in  different  kinds  01 
humour.  The  choicest  jests  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
are  commonly  too  highly  spiced  to  suit  the  palate  of  the 
clergy,  while  the  witticisms  of  the  mess-room  are  exactly 
calculated  for  the  average  capacity  of  their  hearers.  Some 
revel  in  the  sallies  of  the  music-hall,  which  to  others  are  as 
pointless  as  they  are  vulgar.  But  amongst  the  various 
kinds  of  humour  none  has  greater  delicacy  than  the  best 
form  of  University  humour.  Even  the  worst  form  has  the 
merit  of  a  thin  veneer  of  refinement,  and  refined  dullness 
is  scarcely  so  oppressive  as  coarse  ineptitude.  Momus 
with  the  edge  of  his  wit  blunted  is  usually  painful ;  but 
when  he  wears  a  dunghill  mask  he  becomes  intolerable  to 
well-regulated  minds.  "  Baudry,"  says  Addison,  "  is  the 
commerce  of  low  minds,"  and  when  wit  depends  on  this 
alone  for  its  flavour  it  is  poor  stuff. 

Amongst  University  humourists  Charles  Stuart  Calverley 
is  supreme,  though  recently  another  claimant  has  been  put 
forward  by  a  rash  critic.*  The  subtlety  of  his  wit,  his  ex- 
quisite perception  of  absurdities,  the  keen  play  of  his 
fancy,  and  the  faultless  rhythm  of  his  verse  combine  to 

*  An  Academy   critic    has  set   forward   Owen  S.    Seaman,    author    of 
Ci  In  Cap  and  Bells,"  as  a  rival  to  Calverley,  for  which  Mr.  Seaman 
will   not   thank   him. 
B 
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make  his  productions  not  merely  readable,  but  immortal. 
No  full  account  of  his  life  will  be  attempted  here,  but  rather 
an  appreciation  of  his  peculiar  gifts.  Born  of  a  good  old 
English  stock  on  December  22nd,  1831,  at  Hartley,  in 
Worcestershire,  he  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Blayds, 
who  bore  this  name  until  1852.  He  entered  Harrow  in 
1846,  and  soon  became  famous  for  his  skill  in  Latin  verse 
and  his  remarkable  leaps.  Two  of  these  last,  taken  at  a 
later  date,  may  be  instanced  here  to  illustrate  the  fearless- 
ness of  the  youth.  In  Christ  Church  meadows  there  was  a 
broad  ditch,  on  the  farther  side  of  which  there  stood  a 
willow,  with  two  branches  forming  a  fork  three  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  barely  wide  enough  for  a  man's  body  to 
pass  through.  Calverley  would  leap  over  the  ditch  and 
through  the  fork,  a  feat  of  agility  which  few  men  would 
readily  undertake.  In  Green  Street,  in  Cambridge,  a 
horse  and  cart  were  drawn  up  on  to  the  pavement,  and 
Calverley  cleared  the  horse  to  the  astonishment  of  those 
who  saw  him,  nor  did  he  even  take  the  trouble  to  take  off 
his  cap  and  gown. 

Joined  to  this  physical  fearlessness  was  a  quiet  self- 
possession  which  was  somewhat  embarrassing  to  his 
masters.  Once,  in  playing  cricket  near  an  assistant  master  s 
house,  he  hit  a  ball  right  through  the  window.  Utterly 
unmoved,  he  went  to  the  house  and  coolly  asked  for  the 
ball  from  the  astonished  master,  with  the  sole  remark  that 
he  "  had  made  an  uncommonly  good  leg  hit."  The  same 
spirit  pursued  him  when  he  entered  Balliol  in  1850.  The 
master,  Dr.  Jenkyns,  was  a  stately  and  rather  pompous 
don  of  the  old  school,  who  utterly  failed  to  understand  the 
whimsical  student.  Once  Jenkyns  asked  Calverley,  or 
Blayds  as  he  was  then  called  :  "  And  with  what  feelings, 
Mr.  Blayds,  ought  we  to  regard  the  Decalogue?"  Cal- 
verley had  no  notion  as  to  what  the  Decalogue  was  ;  but 
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he  rose  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  replied : 
"  Master  with  feelings  of  devotion  mingled  with  awe." 
"  Quite  right,  young  man  ;  a  very  proper  answer,"  rejoined 
the  master,  quite  taken  in  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
answer  had  been  given.  When  Calverley  won  the  Balliol 
Scholarship  and  went  up  to  make  the  necessary  affirmation, 
he  was  liberally  perfumed  with  tobacco,  at  that  time  a 
vegetable  abhorred  by  dons  and  others.  Dr.  Jenkyns  ex- 
claimed, "  Why,  the  young  man  is  redolent  of  the  weed 
even  now !"  To  commemorate  this  shocking  circumstance, 
a  University  wit  wrote  up  on  the  wall  these  lines : 

"  O   freshman,    running   fast   to   seed, 
O  scholar,  redolent  of  weed, 
This  motto  in   thy   meerschaum   put : 
The   sharpest   Blade*   will    soonest   cut." 

Calverley's  reply  was  instantaneous  : 

"  Your  wit  is  tolerable,  but 

The  case  you  understand  ill ; 
The   Dons   would   like   their  BUtyd*   to  cut 
But  cannot  find  a  handle." 

Once  more  the  keeping  of  dogs  in  college  is  strictly  and 
wisely  prohibited.  Calverley  procured  a  mongrel,  which 
bore  a  close  resemblance  to  a  squirrel.  The  master  met 
him  one  day  with  the  creature  aforesaid  at  his  heels. 
"What!  Another  dog!"  he  cried.  "Master,"  was  the 
answer,  "  they  do  tell  me  that  some  people  think  it  is  a 
squirrel." 

A  student  of  this  kind  was  difficult  of  comprehension 
by  the  minds  of  the  dons,  and  in  1852,  after  a  clever  lam- 
poon on  the  Oxford  authorities,  he  was  sent  down,  but 
found  a  congenial  home  in  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
Here  he  sobered  down,  and  became  a  scholar  of  remark- 
able distinction.  His  short,  sturdy  form  and  bull  neck, 
surmounted  by  a  head  of  a  Greek  type,  marked  him  as 
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different  from  other  men.  He  was  one  of  a  band  of  notable 
scholars.  Men  like  Sir  John  Seeley,  Dr.  Peile,  Sir  Walter 
Besant,  and  Walter  William  Skeat  were  his  attached 
friends,  and  all  of  them  bear  witness  to  his  unusual  powers 
of  concentrated  intellect.  Keen  student  as  he  was,  he  was 
not  by  choice  an  early  riser.  His  friends  on  important 
occasions  would  battle  with  him,  and  finally  remove  all  his 
bedclothes.  They  would  return  in  a  few  minutes  and  find 
him  snugly  sleeping  between  the  mattresses.  Amongst  the 
numerous  anecdotes  of  his  career  as  a  Christian,  the  follow- 
ing will  suffice  to  illustrate  his  peculiar  humour.  At  the 
master's  lodge  he  was  once  asked  to  sing  an  Italian  song. 
He  complied,  and  only  a  few  of  his  hearers  perceived  that 
he  was  stringing  together  words  such  as  "felo  de  se,  adagio, 
allegro,  andante  con  modo,  scherzo,  Medici,"  and  others. 
By  such  transparent  wiles  are  the  ears  of  fashionable  draw- 
ing rooms  cheated  into  unmeaning  applause.  Again,  at 
early  morning  Chapel,  he  was  found,  as  the  more  pious 
throng  came  out,  dressed  in  a  surplice  and  smoking  a  long 
clay  pipe.  The  master  naturally  protested  against  this 
tremendous  breach  of  College  decorum.  "  Master,  it  shall 
be  altered,"  was  the  only  reply.  When  the  morning  came 
he  had  altered  his  costume  to  some  purpose,  and  was  found 
seated  in  flannels  and  a  blazer  smoking  a  short  black  pipe, 
and  quietly  meditating  on  the  mutability  of  human  affairs. 
These  stories,  which  might  be  multiplied,  will  be  sufficient 
to  illustrate  the  character  of  a  man  whose  fun  was  as  guile- 
less as  that  of  a  little  child.  When  he  died  on  February 
17,  1872,  there  were  none  but  sad  hearts  to  mourn  his  loss. 
His  constant  kindness,  his  brilliant  scholarship,  his  spark- 
ling wit,  and  his  manly  simplicity  had  found  their  way  to 
the  affection  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  those  who  survive 
him  keep  his  memory  green  by  loving  recollection. 

There  is  nothing  like  Calverley's  humour  in  the  range  of 
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English  literature.  A  poet  of  no  mean  order,  he  was  able 
to  seize  upon  the  precise  form  of  the  various  poets,  whom 
he  parodied  He  wrote  as  these  poets  themselves  might 
have  written  had  they  been  suddenly  fairy-struck.  Yet  in 
his  parodies  there  is  not  a  drop  of  gall  mingled  with  the 
sparkling  humour,  and  his  playful  imitations  did  no  dis- 
honour to  the  authors  whom  he  travestied.  In  his  little 
poem  of  "Wanderers"  he  gives  a  tinker's  account  of  his 
life  thus: 

I  loiter  on  by  thorp  and  town, 

For    any    job    I'm    willing ; 
Take  here  and  there  a  dusty  brown, 

And  here  and  there  a  shilling. 

I   deal  in  every  ware  in  turn, 

I've  rings  for  buddin'  Sally, 
That  sparkle  like  those  eyes  of  her'n ; 

I've  liquor  for   the   valet. 

I   steal   from   th1  parson's  strawberry  plots, 

I  hide  by  th'  squire's  coverts ; 
I   teach   the   sweet  young   housemaid's   what's 

The    art   of   trapping   lovers. 

The   things   I've   done   'neath   sun   and   moon 

Have  got   me  into   messes. 
I've   seen   the   sky   through   prison   bars, 

I've    torn    up    prison    dresses. 

I've   sat,    I've   sighed,    I've   gloomed,    I've   glanced 

With   envy   at  the    swallows 
That  through  the   window   slid,   and  danced 

(Quite  happy)   round  the  gallows. 

But  out  again  I  come  and  shew 

My  face,  nor  care  a  stiver, 
For  trades  are  brisk  and  trades  are  slow, 
But  mine  goes  on  for  ever. 

The  poet  continues  in  admirable  blank  verse : 

Thus  on  he  prattled,  like  a  babbling  brook. 
Then  I,  "  The  sun  hath  slipped  behind  the  hill, 
And  my  Aunt  Vivian  dines  at  half-past  six." 
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So,  in  all  love,  we  parted,  I  to  the  Hall, 

They   to   the   village.     It   was  noised   next   noon 

That  chickens  had  been  missed  at  Syllabub  Farm. 

Here  the  rhythm  of  Tennyson  has  been  subtilly  caught, 
and  we  can  almost  imagine  that  stately  poet  singing  in  such 
a  fashion  under  the  influence  of  Robin  Goodfellow.  In- 
deed, as  Seeley  points  out,  the  elfin  character  of  Calverley's 
humour  is  expressed  by  the  well-known  line,  "  Lord,  what 
fools  these  mortals  be!" 

Calverley  took  a  mischievous  delight  in  linking  together 
the  unexpected  and  incongruous.  Most  children  have  been 
tortured  by  well-meaning  parents  with  the  promise  that 
"  there  is  something  in  store  for  them."  Our  bard  is  full 
of  such  pleasant  surprises.  When  the  reader's  fancy  ex- 
pects some  serious  conclusion  to  some  musical  lines,  Cal- 
verley breaks  away  from  him,  and  he  can  hear  the  sound 
of  elfin  laughter  as  he  is  suddenly  checked  by  something 
wholly  unforeseen.  For  example,  there  is  a  poem  called 
"  Evening,"  which  runs  : 

Kate,    if    e'er    thy    light    foot    lingers 

On   the  lawn,   when   up   the   fells 
Steals  the  dark  and  fairy  fingers 

Close  unseen  the  pimpernels  : 
When,  his  thighs  with  sweetness  laden. 

From  the  meadow  comes  the  bee, 
And  the  lover  and  the  maiden 

Stand    beneath    the    trysting-tree. 

Lingers    on,    till    stars    unnumbered, 

Tremble    in   the    breeze-swept   tarn, 
And  the  bat  that  all  day  slumbered 

Flits  about  the  lonely  barn ; 
And  the  shapes  that  shrink  from  garish 

Noon  are  peopling  cairn  and  lea; 
And  thy  sire  is  almost  bearish 

If  kept  waiting  for  his  tea ; 

And  the  screech-owl  scares  the  peasant 
As  he   skirts   some  churchyard   drear; 
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And  the  goblins  whisper  pleasant 

Tales  in  Miss  Rossetti's  ear, 
Importuning  her  in  strangest, 

Sweetest   tones   to  buy  their  fruit — 
O  be  careful  that  thou  changest 

On  returning  home  thy  boots. 

Here  the  reader  expects  to  hear  goblin-whispers,  or  at 
least  the  saccharine  lucubrations  of  lovers ;  but  what  he 
gets  is  a  highly  practical  piece  of  advice  to  the  heroine. 
So  in  the  opening  of  the  "  Lines  to  the  Fourteenth  of 
February,"  in  the  days  when  St.  Valentinus  held  sway 
over  our  land,  there  is  a  statement  which  well  might  make 
a  veteran  hymn-writer  turn  in  his  grave : 

Ere   the   morn   the   east   has  crimsoned, 

And  the  stars  are  twinkling  there  ? 
As  they  did  in  "  Watts's  Hymns"  and 

Made  him  "  wonder  what  they  were." 

There  is  something  indescribably  fairy-like  and  playful  in 
this  humour.  It  is  as  though  some  mischievous  sprite  had 
bewitched  the  poets  and  made  them  talk  much  nonsense, 
but  infinitely  delightful  nonsense. 

Calverley's   descriptions   of  fair   young   girls   are   both 
touching  and  expressive.     Here  is  one  : 

At  my  side   she  mashed   the   fragrant 

Strawberry ;    lashes   soft   as    silk 
Drooped  o'er  saddened  eyes,  when  vagrant 

Gnats   sought  watery   graves  in   milk. 

So,  too,  he  shows  a  sufficient  appreciation  of  the  possible 
sounds  of  sleep.  He  sings : 

The  dew  is  on  the  roses, 

The  owl  hath  spread  her  wing; 

And  vocal  are  the  noses 
Of  peasant  and  of  king. 

Once  more  he  playfully  describes  the  "vanity  of  human 
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wishes"  in  a  strain  less  majestic,  but  no  less  pointed,  than 
that  of  Dr.  Johnson  : 

When  the  evening  shades  are  deepened, 

And  I   doff  my  hat  and  gloves, 
No  sweet  bird  is  there  to   "  cheep   and 

Twitter    twenty    million   loves "  ; 
No   dark-ringleted   canaries 

Sing  to  me  of  "  hungry  foam  "  ; 
No1  imaginary    "  Marys  " 

Call  fictitious  "cattle  home." 

No  less  delightful  is  the  characterisation  of  T.  Mivins, 
which  reminds  the  reader  who  knows  his  Dickens,  of  the 
youthful  Thomas  T  raddles  : 

Once  a  happy  child  I  carolled 

O'er  green  lawns  the  whole  day  through, 

Not    unpleasingly   apparelled 
In  a  tightish   suit  of  blue. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  Cambridge  undergraduate  in  the 
glory  of  his  extraordinary  check  and  enormous  waistcoat 
will  recognise  the  truth  of  the  following  lines  : 

Loaf,  as  I  have  loafed  aforetime, 
Through  the  streets  with  tranquil  mind, 

And  a  long-backed  fancy  mongrel 
Trailing  casually  behind. 

and  of  these : 

Poising  evermore  the  eyeglass 

In    the    light,    sarcastic    eye, 
Lest,  by  chance,  some  breezy  nursemaid 

Pass,   without   a   tribute,   by. 

Calverley  was  not  a  teetotaller,  having  tasted  and  tested 
the  soul-subduing  and  invigorating  power  of  College  ale. 
He  was  well  able  to  rhapsodise  his  experiences  in  suction : 

O  Beer,   O  Hodgson,   Guinness,  Alsopp,   Bass, 
Names  that  should  be  on  every  infant's  tongue, 

Shall   days   and  months   and  years   and   centuries   pass, 
And  still  your  merits  be  unrecited,  unsung? 
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Oh !   I  have  gazed  into  my  foaming  glass 

And  wished  that  lyre  could  yet  again  be  strung, 
Which  once  rang  prophet-like  through  Greece,  and  taught  her 
Misguided  sons  that  the  best  drink  was  water. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  poem  the  author  recalls  what  is 
no  doubt  a  melancholy  fact,  that 

The  prima-donna,   smiling  herself  out, 

Recruits  her  flagging  powers  with  bottled  stout. 

He  further  alludes  to  an  inveterate  habit  of  many  other- 
wise sane  persons  who  drown  their  tears  on  the  same 
principle  as  an  angler  drowns  a  fish,  though  in  a  very 
different  element,  when  he  sings : 

The   heart   which   grief   hath    cankered 
Hath    one    unfailing    remedy — the    tankard. 

The  whole  of  the  poem  from  which  these  stray  lines  have 
been  chosen,  will  repay  a  careful  study,  and  the  faithful 
student  will  confess  that,  as  a  parody  of  Byron,  and  a  series 
of  flashes  of  sportive  wit,  the  lines  are  not  to  be  easily 
matched. 

Another  marked  characteristic  of  Calverley  is  what  may 
be  termed  an  air  of  mocking  meditation.  His  wit  lurks  in 
unsuspected  places,  like  the  shining  eyes  of  an  actor  behind 
a  solemn  mask.  He  looks  upon  human  affairs  in  the  manner 
of  Democritus,  the  laughing  philosopher  ;  and  the  result  of 
his  reflections  is  delivered  with  a  piquant  gravity  and  a 
highly  humorous  seriousness.  To  many,  his  happiest  sallies 
in  this  direction  are  imperceptible,  for  the  mass  of  English 
people  is  intensely  solemn  on  certain  subjects.  Amongst 
his  studies  of  social  life,  and  the  advice  which  he  draws 
therefrom,  his  "  Proverbial  Philosophy,"  in  imitation  of  the 
immortal  Tupper,  though  an  imitation,  is  itself  inimitable. 
He  has  caught  all  the  serious  silliness  of  the  venerable 
bard,  and  he  uses  it  as  a  veil  to  cover  some  eminently 
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practical  suggestions  to  a  young  girl,  who,  by  the  study  of 
propriety,  is  to  become  such  a  flower  that 

Ladies  shall  marvel  at  its  beauty,   and  a  lord   shall   pluck  it  at 
the   last. 

He  contrasts  nature  with  art  to  the  immeasurable  advan- 
tage of  the  latter,  and  remarks : 

I  heard  the  wild  notes  of  the  lark  floating  far  over  the  blue  sky, 
And  my  foolish  heart  went  after  him,   and,   lo!  I  blessed  him  as 

he  rose ; 

Foolish !  for  far  better  is  the  trained  boudoir  bulfinch, 
Which  pipeth    the   semblance  of  a  tune   and   mechanically  draweth 

up    water. 


For  verily,  O  my  daughter,  the  world  is  a  masquerade, 

And  God  made  thee  one  thing  that  thou  mightest  make  thyself 

another ; 
A  maiden's  heart  is  as  champagne,   ever  aspiring  and  struggling 

upwards, 
And  it  needed  that  its  motions  be  checked  by  the  silvered  cork 

of   Propriety ; 

He  that  can  afford  the  price,   his  be  the  precious  treasure, 
Let  him  drink  deeply  of  its  sweetness,  nor  grumble  if  it  tasteth 

of    the    cork. 

In  this  progress  of  vanity  our  poet  reminds  the  aspiring 
fair  one  that 

It  is  better  to  drop   thy  friends,    O   my  daughter,   than  to  drop 
thine  H's. 

Herein  may  be  traced  a  gentle,  but  no  less  pointed,  satire  of 
the  method,  not  yet  obsolete,  by  which  our  mothers  and 
grandmothers  were  brought  up  ;  and  we  can  see  the  satirist 
smiling  good-naturedly  at  all  the  useless  pother  of  presen- 
tation at  Court,  and  at  that  master-demon  of  Propriety, 
which  "  pushes  out  nature  with  a  pitchfork."  Yet  so  like 
are  the  language  and  rhythm  to  those  of  Martin  Tupper  that 
the  uninitiated  might  easily  include  these  lines  amongst 
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the  works  of  that  great  poet,  great  alike  in  fertility  and 
ineptitude. 

As  a  ballad-writer  Calverley  has  few  equals  in  modern 
times  ;  perhaps,  indeed,  his  only  rival  is  Thackeray.  Many 
vainly  fancy  that  they  can  write  ballads ;  and  they  rush 
into  bare  doggerel  in  common  metre.  But  a  ballad  need 
not  be  confined  to  common,  nor  even  to  long  metre.  Such 
a  poem  must  have  some  traces  of  poetic  grace,  with  here 
and  there  a  touch  of  pathos,  or  at  least  a  sparkle  of  humour. 
For  a  ballad  is  designed  to  express  human  emotions  in  their 
simplest  form.  Calverley  knew  this,  and  as  his  genius  led 
him  in  the  direction  of  comedy  rather  than  of  tragedy,  he 
has  left  several  inimitable  humorous  ballads.  Like  Dean 
Swift,  before  him  he  could  see  all  round  his  theme ;  but 
in  one  respect  he  surpassed  the  greater  humourist,  in  that 
he  was  able  to  invest  all  the  circumstances  narrated  with 
a  certain  indefinable  charm.  Furthermore,  his  mind  was 
pure  and  his  temper  was  kind.  He  is  nothing  if  not  grace- 
ful, and  his  humour  is  so  genial  that  while  the  reader 
laughs  with  the  poet  his  sympathies  are  stirred  by  the 
poem.  Furthermore,  he  was  too  true  a  singer  to  be  capable 
of  doggerel,  and  in  this  he  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  a 
ballad-writer.  A  ballad  may  indeed  contain  doggerel ; 
but  if  it  consist  entirely  of  doggerel  it  ceases  to  be  a  ballad. 
A  few  stanzas  from  "  Gemini  et  Virgo "  may  here  be 
quoted  in  illustration  of  the  foregoing,  with  the  interpolation 
of  a  note  or  two  here  and  there.  The  poem  describes  the 
love  and  wrath  of  two  schoolboys,  whose  ages  were  "  eleven 
nearly,"  for  their  master's  daughter,  who  had  attained  the 
mature  womanly  beauty  of  thirty-two.  The  opening  stanzas 
have  a  simplicity  all  their  own,  together  with  the  best  defi- 
nition of  a  limb  to  be  found  within  the  same  compass  in 
our  literature : 
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Some   vast   amount   of  years    ago, 

Ere  all  my  youth  had  vanished  from  me, 

A  boy  it  was  my  lot  to  know 

Whom  his  familiar  friends  called  Tommy. 

I  love  to  gaze  upon  a  child — 

A  young  bud  bursting  into  blossom — 

Artless  as  Eve,  yet  unbeguiled, 
And  agile  as  a  young  opossum. 

And  such  was  he,  a  calm-browed  lad, 
Yet   mad,    at   moments,    as   a  hatter — 

Why  hatters  as  a  race  are  mad 

I    never   knew,    nor   does    it   matter. 

He  was  what  nurses   call   a   "  limb " — 
One  of  those  small,   misguided  creatures 

Who,   though  their  intellects  are  dim, 
Are  one  too  many  for  their  teachers. 

The  poet  himself  forms  the  other  "  limb  "  of  the  pair  of 
friends,  whose  intimacy  is  thus  touchingly  described : 

And  three  fair  summers  did  we  twain 
Live  (as  they   say)   and  love  together, 

And  bore  by  turns  the  wholesome  cane 

Till  our  young  skins  grew  tough  as  leather ; 

And   carved   our   names   on   every   desk, 

And  tore  our  clothes,  and  inked  our  collars ; 

And  looked  unique   and  picturesque, 
But  not,  it  may  be,  model  scholars. 

We  did  much  as  we  chose  to  do — 

We'd   never  heard   of   Mrs.    Grundy ; 
All  the  theology  we  knew 

WTas  that  we  mightn't  play  on  Sunday ; 

And  all  the  general  truths,  that  cakes 

Were  to  be  bought  for  four  a  penny, 
And    that    excruciating    aches 

Resulted,   if  we  ate  too  many; 

And  seeing  ignorance  is  bliss, 

And  wisdom  consequently  folly, 
The  obvious  result  is  this — 

That  our  two  lives  were  very   jolly. 
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But  best  of  friends  must  part,  and  love,  though  of  quite  a 
tropical  ardour,  is  capable  of  cooling  the  friendship  of  rivals. 
The  poet  and  Tommy  both  fell  in  love,  as  has  been  said, 
with  Anna,  their  master's  daughter,  who  had  passed  from 
the  pullet  stage  of  womanly  loveliness.  The  poet  thus 
pathetically  narrates  the  origin  of  the  separation,  and  gives 
a  brief  but  effective  description  of  the  ensuing  battle : 

And  it  was  you,  my  Thomas,  you — 

The   friend   in   whom   my    soul   confided, 

Who  dared  to  gaze  on  her — to  do, 
I  may  say,  much  the  same  as  I  did. 

One  night  I  saw  him  squeeze  her  hand — 
There  was  no  doubt  about  the  matter ; 

I  said  he  must  resign,  or  stand 

My  vengeance,  and  he  chose  the  latter. 

We  met,  we  "  planted  "  blows  on  blows  ; 
We  fought  as  long  as  we  were  able  ; 
My  rival  had  a  bottle  nose, 
And  both  my  speaking  eyes  were  sable. 

Out  of  the  fullness  of  experience  the  mouth  speaketh, 
and  the  sight  once  darkened  is  long  remembered.  But 
gentle  Anna,  having  provided  each  of  the  combatants  with 
a  plaster,  married  "  Horace  Nibbs,  the  Writing-master." 
Looking  back  upon  his  young  love  thus  blighted,  the  poet 
feels  his  former  friendship  to  Thomas  returning  upon  him, 
and  he  concludes  his  lines  with  the  sublime  determination 
the  next  time  he  meets  his  ancient  rival, 

To  thee  I'll  drain  the  modest  cup, 

Ignite   with  thee   the  mild   Havana  ; 
And  we  will  waft,   while  liquoring   up, 

Forgiveness   to   the   heartless   Anna. 

From  ballad  poetry  to  love  poetry  is  but  a  short  step, 
and  many  of  Calverley's  verses  are  occupied  with  the  loftier 
theme.  His  work  in  this  kind  is  marked  by  wonderful 
whimsicality.  Love  is  said  to  be  the  most  changeful  of 
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human  joys,  and  the  hues  of  its  victim's  soul  to  shift  with 
the  rapidity  of  those  of  the  fabled  chameleon.  In  dealing 
with  such  a  passion,  Calverley's  quaint,  elfin  humour  shines 
almost  at  its  best.  He  manifestly  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
in  love,  and  his  keen  eye  showed  him  all  the  painful,  though 
harmless,  eccentricities  of  those  who  are  so  employed. 
Listen  to  his  description  of  a  young  man's  feelings  when 
he  is  engaged,  and  confess  its  general  truth  to  nature  : 

Then  to  hear  her  call  you  "  Harry  "  when  she  makes  you  fetch 

and   carry — 

O  young  men  about  to  marry,  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is ! 
To  be  photographed  together — cased   in  pretty  Russia   leather — 
Hear    her    gravely    doubting    whether    they    have    spoiled   your 
honest  phiz  ! 

Then  to  bring  your  plighted   fair  one,    first   a   ring — a  rich   and 
rare   one — 

Next  a  bracelet,  if  she'll  wear  one,  and  a  heap  of  things  beside  ; 
And  serenely  bending  o'er  her  to  inquire  if  it  would  bore  her 

To  say  when  her  own  adorer  may  aspire  to  call  her  bride. 

These  lines  have  an  artless  ring  of  probability  in  them,  as 
far  as  can  be  judged  by  an  outsider,  which  points  to  the 
fact  that  their  author  was  writing  from  experience.  Their 
satire  is  so  playful  that  it  cannot  wound  the  thinnest  skin, 
and  the  poet's  laughter  sounds  with  a  note  of  kindly  sym- 
pathy. Another  plaintive  stanza  tells  of  the  deep  impres- 
sion made  at  an  early  age  upon  his  too  susceptible  mind 
by  his  first  love  for  "  his  landlord's  little  daughter."  It 
runs  as  follows : 

O  my  earliest  love,   still  unforgotten, 
With  your  downcast  eyes  of  dreamy  blue  ! 

Never,   somehow,   could  I   seem  to  cotton 
To  another  as  I  did  to  you. 

The  pathos  of  this  exquisite  fooling  awakes  a  responsive 
echo  in  the  heart  of  the  reader,  whose  mind  recalls  the  rosy 
days  of  early  youth,  when  over  and  over  again  he  "  loved 
not  wisely,  but  too  well." 
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Amongst  poems  of  this  kind,  perhaps,  may  be  ranked 
the  following  proposal  made  by  a  poor  gentleman  to  a 
lady  with  a  small  fortune : 

Canst  thou  love  me,  lady? 

I've    not   learned   to    woo ; 
Thou    art    on    the    shady 

Side    of   sixty,    too. 
Still    I    love    thee   dearly ! 

Thou   hast  lands   and  pelf ; 
But  I  love  thee  merely — 

Merely  for  thyself. 

Wilt  thou  love  me,   fairest? 

Though  thou  art  not  fair  ; 
And  I  think  thou  wearest 

Someone    else's    hair. 
Thou  couldst  love,  though,   dearly, 

And,   as  I   am  told, 
Thou  art  very  nearly 

Worth  thy  weight  in  gold. 

Dost  thou  love  me,  sweet  one? 

Tell    me    that    thou    dost. 
Women   fairly   beat   one, 

But  I  think  thou  must. 
Thou  art  loved  so  dearly ; 

I   am  plain,   but  then 
Thou   (to  speak  sincerely) 

Art  as  plain  again. 

Love  me,   bashful   fairy, 

I've  an  empty  purse, 
And   I've   "  moods  "   which   vary — 

Chiefly   for   the   worse. 
Still   I   love   thee   dearly. 

Though    I    make,    I    feel, 
Love  a  little  queerly, 

I'm  as  true  as  steel. 

tove   me — swear   to   love    me 

(As  you   know   they   do) 
By   yon    heaven    above    me 

And    its    changeless    blue. 
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Love   me,    lady,   dearly, 

If  you'll  be  so  good, 
Though  I  don't  see  clearly 

On   what   grounds  you   should. 

Love  me — ah,   or  love  me 

Not,   but  be   my  bride ; 
Do  not  merely   shove  me 

(So   to   speak)    aside ! 
P'r'aps  it  would  be  dearly 

Purchased  at  the  price, 
But    a    hundred    yearly 

Would   be  very   nice. 

Thus,  in  plain  and  unromantic,  but  strictly  truthful,  lan- 
guage does  the  middle-aged  adventurer  plead  his  suit, 
which  must  surely  have  been  bootless  in  one  sense,  if  not 
in  another.  One  can  fancy  that  his  exit  from  the  lady's 
abode  would  be  precipitate  rather  than  elegant ;  and,  even 
if  he  were  successful,  he  might  not  perhaps  be  much  to 
be  envied. 

What  has  been  said  has  been  said  to  little  purpose  if  one 
discovery  has  not  already  been  made,  and  that  is  of  Calver- 
ley's  wonderful  felicity  in  thought  and  expression.  He  bears 
no  resemblance  to  the  professional  jesters  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  curtail  their  sleeping  hours  by  the  prepara- 
tion of  impromptus,  and  of  repartees  to  remarks  which 
may  never  be  made.  His  humour  shines  rather  than 
sparkles,  and  is  varied  by  bright  flashes  of  keen  wit.  His 
perception  of  the  conventional  absurdities  of  the  life  around 
him  is  clear  and  instantaneous.  He  takes  up  a  poem  by 
some  grave  poet,  and  the  ridiculousness  of  its  form  or 
thought  strikes  him.  He  sits  down  to  write  a  parody,  which 
bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  style  of  the  original 
that  the  author  himself  might  at  first  have  been  deceived, 
until  the  mocking  wit  flashes  forth  to  banish  possibility  of 
error.  There  is  a  wonderful  description  of  a  pic-nic  to  the 
Crystal  Palace: 
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Which   strode   as   Britons   can, 
The  ladies  following  in  the  ran. 

Kerchief  in  hand  I   saw  them   stand  ; 

In  every  kerchief  lurked  a  lunch  ; 
When    they   unfurled    them    it    was   grand 

To  watch  bronzed  men  and  maidens  crunch 
The   sounding  celery-stick,    or   ram 
The   knife    into   the   blushing   ham. 

Dashed  the  bold  fork  through   pies  of  pork, 
O'er  hard-boiled  eggs  the  salt-spoon  shook  ; 

Leapt  from  its  lair  the  playful  fork ; 
Yet  some  there  were  to  whom  the  brook 

Was   sweetest   beverage,    and   for   meat 

They  chose  the  red  root  of  the  beet. 

Then  many   a   song,    some   rather  long, 
Came   quivering   up   from   girlish   throats ; 

And  one  young  man  he  came  out  strong, 
And  gave  "  The  Wolf  "  without  hia  notes. 

While  they  who  knew  not  song  or  ballad 

Still  munched  approvingly  their  salad. 

But,  ah !  what  bard  could  sing  how  hard, 

The   artless  banquet   o'er,    they   ran 
Down  the  soft  slope  with  daisies  starred 
And  kingcups  !     Onward,  maid  with  man. 
They  flew  to  scale  the  breezy  swing 
Or  court  frank  kisses  in  the  ring. 

Such  are  the  sylvan  scenes  that  thrill 
This  heart !     The  lawns,  the  happy  shade, 

Where   matrons,    whom   the   sunbeams  grill, 
Stir  with  slow  spoons  their  lemonade. 

And  maidens  flirt   (no   extra   charge) 

In  comfort  at  the  fountain's   marge  1 

How  true,  how  lifelike,  especially  the  last  two  lines! 
Yet  the  humour  is  so  keen  and  quaint  that  the  various 
scenes  live,  and  the  people  can  almost  be  heard  talking. 
The  admirable  felicity  of  every  line  stands  out  con- 
spicuously as  the  rapid  rhythm,  and  the  reader  is  sure  that 
the  author  dashed  off  his  verses  without  any  effort.  Cal- 
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verley  never  descends  to  any  looseness  of  thought  or  ex- 
pression. His  rhymes  are  as  limpid  as  the  pure  mind  from 
which  they  flowed.  He  is  a  humourist  who  can  be  read 
without  calling  a  blush  to  the  cheek,  save  perhaps  to  young 
lovers,  or  an  unwholesome  thought  to  the  mind.  Amidst 
much  that  is  coarse  in  humorous  literature  so  called,  there 
is  neither  a  thought  nor  a  line  in  his  works  which  is  not 
pure  and  musical. 

Listen  to  his  alphabet,  the  finest  version  of  this  well- 
worn  theme,  which  rises  to  a  climax  or  sinks  to  an  anti- 
climax, wholly  unexpected,  and  so  sudden  that  it  almost 
takes  the  reader's  breath  away  : 

A  is  an  Angel  of  bashful  eighteen  ; 
B  is  the  Ball  where  the  Angel  was  seen ; 
C  is  her  Chaperon  who  cheated   at  cards. 
D  is  the  Deuxtemps,   with  Frank   of  the   Guards  ; 
E   is   her   eye,    killing   slowly  but   surely, 
F  is  the  Fan,  whence  it  peeped  so  demurely. 
G  is  her  glove,  of  superlative  kid  ; 
H  is  the  Hand  it  so  spitefully  hid. 
I  is  the  Ice  which  the  fair  one  demanded  ; 
J  is  the  Juvenile  that  dainty  who  handed. 
K  is  the  Kerchief,   a  work  of  rare  art ; 
L  is  the  Lace,  which  composed  the  chief  part. 
M  is  the  old  Maid  who  watched  the  chits  dance  ; 
N  is  the  Nose  she  turned  up  at  each  glance. 
O  is  the  Olga  (just  then  in  its  prime) ; 
P  is  the  Partner  who  wouldn't  keep   time. 
Q's   a   Quadrille,    put   instead   of   the    Lancers ; 
R    the    Remonstrances   made    by    the    dancers. 
S  is  the  Supper,  where  all  went  in  pairs ; 
T  is  the  Twad'Ue  they  talked  on  the  stairs. 
U  is  the  Uncle,  who  "  thought  we'd  be  goin' ; " 
V  is  the  Voice  which  his  niece  replied  "  No  !"  in. 
W  is  the  Waiter,  who  sat  up  till  eight ; 
.  X.is  his  Exit,   not  rigidly   straight. 
Y  is  a  Yawning-fit  caused  by   the   Ball; 
Z   stands. for  Zero,   or  nothing  at  all. 
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Surely  this  is  most  excellent  fooling,  and  much  truth  lurks 
behind  the  mask  of  folly.  Some  poetasters  think  it  an 
easy  task  to  write  such  verses.  Let  them  try,  and  they 
will  soon  find  that  their  "  prentice  hand  "  is  too  stiff  and 
too  clumsy.  The  whole  of  the  alphabet  is  made  to  tell  a 
complete  and  connected  story,  and  the  reader  runs  palpi- 
tating1 through  the  poem  with  an  indiscreet  curiosity  as  to 
what  the  poet  will  do  with  Z,  always  an  awkward 
letter  to  manipulate.  But  the  author  is  quite  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  again  the  echo  of  elfin  laughter  rings  shrill 
and  with  a  mocking  note  as  he  fearlessly  proclaims  that 

Z  stands  for  Zero  or  nothing  at  all. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  Calverley  was  not  a 
teetotaller ;  neither  was  he  a  member  of  the  Anti-nicotine 
League.  No ;  he  had  found  that  a  limited  indulgence  in 
tobacco  is  an  admirable  stimulus  to  reflection,  and  an 
excellent  antidote  to  quarrelsome  reproofs  uttered  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  smoker.  The  wreaths  of  aro- 
matic vapour  rising  to  the  ceiling  from  the  calumet  of 
peace  had  their  own  peculiar  charms  for  him ;  and  he  thus 
immortalises  the  habit  and  that  veteran  Cambridge  tobac- 
conist, Bacon : 

Thou,  who,  when  fears  attack, 
Bidst    them    avaunt,    and    Black 
Care,  at  the  horseman's  back 

Perching,    unseatest ; 
Sweet,  when  the  morn  is  gray  ; 
Sweet,   when  they've  cleared  away 
•  Lunch,   and   at  close  of  day 

Possibly    sweetest. 

I  have  a  liking  old 

For   thee,    though    manifold 

Stories,   I  know,   are  told, 

Not   to   thy   credit ; 
How   one    (or   two   at  •  most) 
Drops  make  a  cat  a  ghost — 
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Useless  except  to  roast, 
Doctors  have  said  it. 

How  they  who  use  fusees 
All   grow  by   slow   degrees, 
Brainless   as   chimpanzees, 

Meagre    as    lizards ; 
Go   mad   artd    beat   their   wives ; 
Plunge    (after    shocking    lives) 
Razors   and   carving-knives 

Into  their  gizzards. 

Confound  their  knavish  tricks  ! 
Yet   know   I   five   or   six 
Smokers   who   freely   mix 

Still   with   their   neighbours ; 
Jones  (who,  I'm  glad  to  say, 
Asked   leave    of    Mrs.    J.) 
Daily    absorbs    a    clay 

After  his  labours. 

Cats  may  have  had  their  goose 
Cooked    by   tobacco-juice ; 
Still,    why    deny    its    use 

Thoughtfully    taken? 
We're    not    as    tabbies    are. 
Smith,  take  a  fresh  cigar! 
Jones,    the   tobacco-jar  ! 

Here's   to   thee,    Bacon ! 

From  Calverley's  day*  and  before,  to  the  present.  Bacon's 
hundred-years'-old  establishment  is  the  favoured  haunt  of 
a  goodly  troop  of  undergraduates,  and  they  who  have  tried 
his  weeds  will  confess  that  they  owe  their  attraction  to  their 
own  excellence,  and  not  to  the  ambrosial  curls  of  attendant 
nymphs,  none  of  whom  haunt  the  halls  of  Bacon. 

When  Calverley  was  tutor  of  Christ's  College,  Charles 
Dickens's  "  Pickwick  "  was  taking  the  world  by  storm.  Of 
course  most  of  the  members  of  the  University  read  the 
precious  green-clad  monthly  parts,  and  eagerly  waited  for 
next  month's  issue.  An  ordinary  man  would  merely  have 
read  and  laughed  over,  and  read  again,  that  immortal  book. 
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But  amongst  the  Cambridge  men  there  was  a  perfect 
frenzy  of  admiration,  and  Calverley,  who  knew  "  Pickwick  " 
by  heart,  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  answers  to  an  exam- 
ination paper  which  he  himself  should  set.  In  1857,  in  UK- 
College  Hall,  this  famous  examination  took  place  ;  the  first 
prize  was  won  by  Sir  Walter  Besant,  the  best  Pickwickian 
still  alive,  and  the  second  by  the  eminent  Professor  Walter 
William  Skeat,  who  was  quite  chagrined  to  find  a  better 
Pickwickian  than  himself.  The  paper  of  questions  contains 
thirty  in  number,  of  which  samples  will  be  given.  It  forms 
an  infinitely  humorous  parody  of  that  most  solemn  of  facts, 
a  University  examination  paper.  The  questions  supply  a 
searching  and  subtle  test  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
Dickens's  great  work.  For  example,  here  is 

Question    2. — Translate    into    coherent     English,     adding    a    note 

wherever   a  word,    a  construction,    or  an   allusion   requires   it  : 
"  Go    on,     Jemmy — like    Black-eyed     Susan — all     in    the    Downs.*' 

"    Smart  chap,  that  cabman — handled  his  fives  well — but  if  I'd 

been    your    friend    in    the    green,    Jemmy — punch    his    head — 

pig's    whisper — pieman    too." 

Elucidate   the   expression    "  The    Spanish   Traveller  "    and   the 

"  Narcotic   Bedstead." 
3. — Who    were    Mr.    Staple,    Goodwin,    Mr.    Brooks,    Villam,    Mrs. 

Bunkin,    "Old   Nobs,*'   "Cast-iron   Head,"   "Young   Bantam?" 
4. — What  operation  was  performed   on  Tom  Smart's  chair?     Who 

little  thinks  that  in  which  pocket,  of  what  garment,  in  where, 

he  has  left  what,   entreating  him  to  return  to  whom,   and  all 

how    big  ? 

9. — Describe  the  common  Profeel-machine. 
10. — State   the   component   parts   of   dog's   nose,    and   simplify   the 

expression    "taking    a    grinder." 
19. — What  is   a  red-faced   Nixon? 
21. — How  many  lumps  of  sugar  went  into  the  shepherd's  liquor  as 

a  rule,   and  is   any   exception   recorded? 
26. — Give   some   account   of   the   word   ''  fanteeg,*'   and   hazard   any 

conjecture  explanatory  of  the  expression  "  My  Prooshan  Blue," 

applied  by  Mr.    Samuel  to  Mr.   Tony  Wellec. 
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28. — Deduce,   from  a  remark   of  Mr.   Weller,   junior,   the   price  per 

mile  of  cabs  at  the  period. 

29. — What  do  you  know  of  the  Bull  at  Rochester? 
30. — Who,  besides  Mr.  Pickwick,  is  recorded  to  have  worn  gaiters? 

But  enough  questions  have  been  submitted  to  pose  the 
members  of  most  literary  clubs.  Let  all  who  know  and 
love  their  Dickens  note  these  questions,  and  search  their 
memory  and  their  "  Pickwick."  When  they  have  found  the 
answers  to  each,  let  them  follow  the  advice  of  Captain 
Cuttle  and,  "when  found,  make  a  note  on." 

In  addition  to  his  rare  wit  as  a  writer  of  English  verse, 
Calverley  had  no  less  skill  in  writing  comic  Latin  verse. 
His  "Carmen  Saeculare  "  is  a  wonderfully  humorous  parody 
of  Virgil.  It  embodies  some  of  the  quaintest  renderings 
of  commonplace  English  expressions  into  the  most  striking 
of  Virgilian  phrases,  and  every  line  contains  its  appro- 
priate measure  of  wit  and  humour.  But  the  poet's  serious 
Latin  verse  is  of  a  nobler  type.  He  was  able  to  translate 
Milton's  "  Lycidas  "  into  Latin  so  exquisite  that  had  Mil- 
ton's elegy  been  lost  and  Calverley's  translation  alone 
preserved,  the  latter  might  have  been  translated  into 
English  verse,  of  which  Milton  need  not  have  been 
ashamed.  That  Calverley  could  write  real  poetry  of  a 
serious  cast  must  have  been  already  abundantly  observed. 
In  the  midst  of  his  most  delicate  passages  of  humour  are 
scattered  passages  of  high  poetic  power.  He  had  a  keen 
eye  for  natural  beauty,  as  is  shown  in  lines  like  these : 

Butterflies, 

Hid  in  weltering  showers  of  daffodilly 
Or  marjoram,  kept  'making  peacock's  eyes. 

He  has,  however,  left  a  number  of  stanzas  of  a  high  order 
of  poetry  at  the  end  of  a  poem  beginning  with  much 
humour,  entitled,  "  From  Dover  to  Munich."  He  thus 
describes  the  artists  in  the  Munich  picture-galleries  in 
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language  characterised  by  severe  simplicity,  but  adequate 
to  the  glory  of  the  theme : 

There  the  Amazons  of  Rubens 

Lift  the  failing  arm  to  strike ; 
And  the  pale  light  falls  in  masses 

On  the  horsemen  of  Vandyke ; 

And  in  Berghem's  pools  reflected 

Hang  the  cattle's  graceful  shapes, 
And    Murillo's    soft    boy-faces 

Laugh  amidst  the  Seville  grapes ; 

And  all  purest,  loveliest  fancies 

That  in  poets'  souls  may  dwell 
Started  into  shape  and  substance 

At  the  touch  of  Raphael. 

Lo !  her  wan  arms  folded  meekly, 

And   the   glory    of   her  hair 
Falling   as    a   robe    around   her, 

Kneels  the   Magdalen  in  prayer. 

And  the  white-robed  Virgin-mother 
Smiles,  as  centuries  back  she  smiled, 

Half  in  gladness,  half  in  wonder, 
On  the  calm  face  of  her  child. 

And   that  mighty   Judgment-vision 

Tells  how  man  essayed  to  climb 
Up   the   ladder  of   the   ages, 

Past  the  fioulier  walls  of  Time; 

Heard  the   trumpet   echoes  rolling 

Through  the   phantom-peopled   sky, 
And  the  still  voice  bid  this  mortal 

Put  on  immortality. 

Thence   we   turned,   what  time  the   blackbird 

Pipes  to  vespers  from  his  perch, 
And  from  out  the  clattering  city 

Passed  into  the  silent  church; 

Marked  the  shower  of   sunlight  breaking 

Through  the  crimson  panes  o'erhead, 
And   on  pictured  wall   and  window 

Read  the  histories  of  the  dead; 
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Till    the    kneelers    round    us,    rising, 

Crossed  their  foreheads  and  were  gone  ; 

And  o'er  aisle  and  arch  and  cornice 
Layer  on  layer,  the  night  came  on. 

With  this  grand  dirge  of  cathedral  music  we  may  leave 
Charles  Stuart  Calverley  to  rest  in  quiet.  His  pure  spirit 
was  called  from  earth  when  his  powers  were  at  their  height, 
and  when  much  was  expected  of  his  wayward  genius.  The 
world  is  left  the  sadder  for  his  loss.  God  alone  knows  how 
many  more  quaint  fancies  were  locked  in  that  soul  which 
has  found  its  home.  But  many  friends,  faithful  and  true, 
who  still  survive,  think  of  their  tutor  and  friend  with  tender 
recollection.  Pure  in  his  life,  kindly  in  all  his  thoughts, 
with  a  mind  richly  stored  with  the  learning  of  the  ages, 
inspired  by  a  muse  of  comedy  which  is  never  dull  or 
coarse  or  harsh,  he  has  "  gone  into  the  world  of  light."  His 
works*  remain,  few  in  number  but  rich  in  excellence,  and  as 
yet  no  second  has  arisen  to  take  up  the  mantle  which  he  let 
fall.  Dear  to  all  who  knew  him,  highly  honoured  by  those 
who  knew  him  only  through  his  writings,  he  passed  away 
in  the  full  vigour  of  powers  unrivalled  in  their  own  kind. 
His  impatience  of  the  narrow  limits  of  conventionality,  his 
unaffected  love  of  goodness,  his  single-hearted  sincerity, 
and  the  dainty  finish  of  his  humour,  cannot  fail  to  give  him 
a  place  amongst  the  immortals.  Such  a  place  he  never 
sought  He  was  content  to  live  his  peaceful  life  in  unremit- 
ting study,  or  in  the  delights  of  intercourse  with  kindred 
spirits.  He  died  to  leave  a  gap  in  English  literature  which 
is  not  yet  filled,  and  those  who  read  his  sportive  verse 
may  sum  up  all  criticism  in  one  epitaph  from  the  Book 
which  he  loved : 

"  A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine." 

*Calverley's  Works,  published  in  4  volumes  by  George  Bell  and  Sons, 
with  a  Memoir  by  Sir  Walter  Sendall. 


PHASES   OF  LIFE. 
BY  GEORGE  MILNER. 

I. 
In  orbits  not  of  our  own  choosing, 

Whirled  about ; 
Gaining  to-day,  to-morrow  losing, 

Blind  with  doubt 
II. 
Now  through  the  empyrean  lifted, 

Winged  by  faith  ; 
Now  downward  through  the  earth-fog  drifted, 

Nigh  to  death. 
III. 
Now  wearied  with  life's  long  endeavour, 

Craving  peace  ; 
Now  burning  for  the  toils  that  never 

Pause  or  cease, 
IV. 
The  waif  of  every  wind  that  bloweth, 

Veering  round  ; 
All  bearings  lost,  and  no  man  knoweth 

W'hither  bound. 
V. 
Yet  through  this  wildering  tangle  surely 

Light  will  come, 
And  show  us  One  Whose  hand  securely 

Leads  for  Home. 


THE   ARTIST:    A   VIGNETTE. 

BY  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

JDASSING,  on  a  summer  day,  along  a  thoroughfare 
which  forms  one  side  of  a  widespread  area,  once 
a  fashionable  old-town  suburb  with  many  substantial  dwell- 
ings, mansions,  and  houses,  detached  or  in  rows,  gathered 
about  an  open  space,  now  enclosed  and  still  retained  for 
garden  and  recreative  purposes,  with  pools  and  fountains 
in  it  replacing  an  ancient  fish-pond,  my  eye  lighted  upon 
a  weather-worn,  brick-built  house  of  an  old-time  gen- 
tility, standing  there  with  unchanged  front  amid  many 
changes  of  a  modernising  kind,  and  reminiscent,  in  certain 
quaint  features,  of  the  early  days  in  which  its  foundations 
were  laid.  Its  windows,  with  their  old-fashioned  frame- 
work, were  bowed  or  bayed  continuously  through  two 
stories,  and  in  the  gray-slated  roof  there  was  a  diminutive 
dormer.  Within  the  little  garden  space  in  front  were  some 
evergreen  shrubs  of  privet,  and  from  among  them  rose  a 
tall  ash  tree,  whose  leafy  branches  in  part  cast  dark 
shadows  through  the  window  places  and,  higher  up,  were 
lifted  above  the  roof.  The  house  for  the  time  was  un- 
tenanted,  and  wore  that  appearance,  suggestive  of  con- 
scious desertion,  which  one  sometimes  recognises  in  unoccu- 
pied tenements.  In  the  present  Case  this  touch  of  melan- 
choly was  appropriate,  inasmuch  as  it  was  associated  with 
the  recollection  that  this  was  the  last  dwelling-place  of  my 
friend  the  artist,  and  also  of  certain  pathetic  circumstances 
connected  with  his  departure  therefrom. 
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I  need  not  give  you  his  name,  but,  by  way  of  portraiture, 
will  endeavour  to  recall  certain  salient  features  without  and 
within  as  they  shape  themselves,  though  somewhat  indefi- 
nitely, on  the  shadowy  background  of  memory.  In  form 
he  was  a  little  under  the  middle  height,  with  a  strong,  com- 
pact head  on  his  shoulders,  somewhat  tending  to  baldness, 
and  displaying  a  prominent,  dome-shaped  forehead  with  a 
pair  of  keen  eyes  looking  out  beneath,  whose  prevailing 
expression  was  that  of  lurking  humour,  which  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  somewhat  fierce-looking  moustache  that 
seemed  to  assert  itself  unduly  on  an  otherwise  good-natured 
face.  He  was  a  bachelor  and  a  Bohemian,  and  though  in 
his  dress  there  was  a  leaning  to  the  side  of  indifference, 
in  the  matter  of  appearances,,  there  was  no  eccentric  affec- 
tation of  the  artist  kind.  Nevertheless  he  was  a  born  artist 
and  of  artistic  feeling  all  compact ;  art  was  his  profession, 
and  you  could  never  mistake  him  for  a  business  man.  He 
always  gave  you  the  impression  of  one  who  took  life  easily 
and  somewhat  indolently,  but  that  was  only  a  surface  im 
pression,  since  very  hard  work  must  have  been  needed  to 
acquire  the  skill  and  proficiency  he  displayed  in  his  art. 
which,  in  its  expression,  was  always  conscientious,  never 
careless.  In  selecting  his  region  of  work  he  chose  to  depict 
humanity  rather  than  nature  in  its  landscape  or  other  forms, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  conditions  of  actual  life  rather  than 
those  of  the  imagination.  He  was  a  charming  colourist, 
but  a  more  exquisite  draughtsman,  and  to  this  end  black 
and  white  appeared  to  be  his  favourite  medium.  For  book 
illustration  he  was  peculiarly  fitted,  and  in  bringing  this 
faculty  to  bear  on  a  Lancashire  ballad — say  Edwin 
Waugh's  "  Come  whoam  to  thy  childer  an'  me  "—in 
touch,  feeling,  and  expression  he  reminded  you  of  Ran- 
dolph Caldecott.  Two  illustrations,  of  the  more  fanciful 
kind,  I  have  before  me,  generously  contributed  by  him  to 
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a  little  brochure  for  which  I  had  supplied  some  unimportant 
letterpress-  One  is  of  a  company  of  merry  March  hares 
disporting  themselves  under  budding  willow  branches,  and 
the  other  is  a  sweet,  sedate  pastoral,  backgrounding  the 
words  "  Gentle  Reader,"  and  showing  peaceful  sheep  rest- 
ing in  a  hawthorn  glade,  with  two  daintily-drawn,  smock- 
frocked  shepherds,  one  seated  with  open  book  on  a 
green  bank,  the  other  leaning  gracefully,  crook  in 
hand,  and  both  regarding  wistfully  a  milkmaid  seen 
there  linked  to  a  gnarled  and  stunted  thorn,  whose 
branches  make  a  kind  of  flamboyant  glory  about  her 
head.  In  that  art  of  illustrating  initial  letters  which  Thack- 
eray was  so  fond  of  exercising,  my  friend  excelled,  and 
for  the  best  specimens  of  his  work  in  this  direction  you 
may  turn  to  the  great  humourist's  "  Shabby  Genteel  Story  " 
in  one  of  the  illustrated  editions,  or  to  some  of  the  old 
numbers  of  "  Punch."  At  times  he  used  to  complain  that 
the  delicacy  of  the  original  drawings  was  marred  in  the 
cutting  of  the  wooden  blocks. 

On  the  social  side,  he  was  a  cheery  companion  to  be 
welcomed  wherever  men  were  met  together  in  convivial 
fellowship,  and  he  was  ready,  if  you  were  willing,  to  sit  up 
through  the  night  talking  at  large  on  art,  men,  and  books, 
of  all  which  he  had  a  wide  and  varied  knowledge.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  dry  humour  about  him,  and  a  jest  lost 
nothing,  but  gained  much,  from  his  quaint  manner  of  im- 
parting it.  He  could  sing  a  good  song,  too,  and  had  a 
rendering,  peculiarly  his  own,  of  the  Hans  Breitmann 
ballads.  I  seem  now  to  hear  the  tones  of  his  voice,  as  he 
recited  the  well-known  lines  : 

"  Hans   Breitmann   gife   a  barty — 

Vhere  ish  dat  barty  now? 
Yhere   ish   de  lofely  golden  cloud 
Dat  float  on  de  moundain's  prow? 
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Vhere  ish  dc   himmelstrahlende   stern — 

I)e  shtar  of  de  shpirit's  light? 
All  goned  afay  mil  de  lager  beer— 

Mmy  in  de  ewigktitr 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  time- 
in  that  old  house.  His  aged  father,  who  also  lived  there, 
was  much  of  an  invalid,  and  had  become  totally  blind.  In 
his  comparative  helplessness  he  was  largely  dependent 
upon  the  ministrations  of  his  son,  which  were  constant  and 
unfailing.  Not  from  himself,  but  from  others,  one  heard 
of  this  filial  devotion  which  was  bestowed  as  something 
not  personally  meritorious,  and  not  to  be  referred  to  as 
anything  but  the  ordinary  and  accepted  condition  of  his 
life.  At  night  he  occupied  the  same  room  with  his  father, 
so  as  to  be  in  ready  attendance  when  needed,  and  it  was 
characteristic  of  him  and  some  of  his  odd  ways  that  he 
elected  at  times  to  take  his  rest  lying  upon  the  floor 
rolled  up  on  a  rug.  One  morning  they  found  him  lying 
very  still  there.  In  the  night  a  vessel  had  broken  in 
the  brain,  and  he  slept  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking 
upon  earth.  He  had  died,  at  it  were,  at  his  father's  feet. 

Of  these  things  I  thought,  and  especially  of  that  death- 
chamber  as  I  looked  upon  the  old  house,  and  have  since 
feh  myself  impelled  to  put  this  little  story  on  record.  In 
the  prosecution  of  his  art  he  may  not  have  achieved  the 
fame  that  some  of  us  thought  was  in  store  for  him  ;  never- 
theless, in  view  of  the  filial  devotion  which  he  displayed,  he 
will,  for  one  at  least,  find  an  honoured  place  in  that  mental 
portrait  gallery  of  men  one  has  known  who  have  shown 
themselves  possessed  of  a  certain  self-sacrificing  nobility 
of  nature,  which  is  of  more  value  than  any  manifestation 
of  art. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  FRENCH  CRITICS. 
BY  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH. 

PHE    first    criticism    of  -Shakespeare    in    France   was 
found   in    the    library    of   Louis    XIV.    (1638-1711) 
written  upon  a  slip  of  paper  in  a  copy  of  the  poet's  works. 
It  runs : 

This  English  poet  possesses  a  pretty  fine  imagination.  He  thinks 
naturally,  expresses  himself  with  grace  ;  but  these  fine  qualities  are 
obscured  by  the  uncleanness  which  he  introduces  into  his  comedies. 

This  note  from  an  unknown  hand  appears  to  be  the  sole 
piece  of  criticism  of  Shakespeare  before  the  eighteenth 
century.  Only  the  occasional  occurrence  of  the  name  in 
book  catalogues,  etc.  can  be  added  to  it.  It  is  worth 
while  to  find  out  the  reasons  of  this  long  silence.  In 
the  spacious  time  of  Elizabeth,  English  people  were 
much  interested  in  French  affairs  and  French  literature. 
The  French,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  the  English  as 
savage,  uncouth,  illiterate,  and  this  in  our  "  golden  age." 
They  ignored  our  language  and  literature,  with  the  solitary 
exception  that .  Sidney's  "Arcadia"  was  translated  into 
French  in  1610.  The  exception  is  easily  understood. 
A  company  of  English  actors  made  a  tour  in  France 
and  the  Low  Countries,  but  failed  to  excite  interest  in.  our 
young  and  vigorous  drama.  A  few  French  guide-books 
were  written  upon  this  bizarre  island,  and  those  who  would 
enjoy  their  quaint  and  ignorant  comments  will  find  ex- 
.amples  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Jusserand.  Of  English  writers 
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•only  More  and  Bacon  were  known  in  France,  and  they 
solely  by  their  Latin  works.     Yet  this  was  a  time.,   par 
excellence,    of   intellectual    curiosity,    when    all    European 
civilization  was  quickened  into  interest  by  the  revival  of 
learning,  when   France   studied    all    things     Italian    and 
Spanish ;  England  all  things  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish. 
But  England  came  under  a  bani      Puritanism,   the   Civil 
Wars,  the  execution  of  Charles,  swallowed  up  the  drama 
in  England,  and  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  we  were  a  lawless 
and  savage  nation.    No  good  thing  in  literature  could  come 
out   of   us.       Not  until   the   Restoration  came  a   change. 
'  Another   explanation    of    the    ignorance    prevailing    in 
France    in    regard    to    Shakespeare    may    be    found    in 
'the  widely  different  dramatic  schools  which  grew  up  in  the 
two  countries.      In   both   countries   the   sixteenth  century 
witnessed  the  passage  from  mediaeval  mysteries,  moralities, 
and  miracle  plays  to  tragedy  and  comedy.     A  free  and 
almost    lawless    drama    expanded    naturally    from    these 
mediaeval  plays.    But  in  both  countries  there  was  a  counter 
movement  of  the  scholars,   impelled  by  the   Renaissance 
spirit.     They  drank  at  the  fountain   of  Ancient   Greece, 
and  desired  to>  model   modern  drama  upon  classic  lines. 
Italy  had  led  the  way  with  translations  and  imitations  of 
the   Greek.      France   followed,   and   though   there   was   a 
vigorous  conflict  between  the  rival  schools,  the  Pleiade, 
Gamier,  and  Mairet  carried  forward  the  classic  flag  to  the 
great    period    of    Corneille,    Moliere,    and     Racine.       In 
England    the    attempt    failed.       Shakespeare     to    name 
him  alone,  serenely  followed  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius. 
Before   the   sixteenth   century   was   out    he    had,    by   the 
power  of  his  plays,  fixed  the  dramatic  conception  for  Eng- 
land.    Sir  Philip  Sidney  had,  with  eloquence  all  in  vain, 
upheld  the  classic  unities  on  the  grounds,  as  he  said,  of 
Aristotle's  rules,  and  of  common  sense.     Ben  Jonson  might 
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subsequently  deplore  that  Will  Shakespeare  "  wanted 
art."  It  mattered  not.  Freedom  was  to  be  the  watchword 
of  the  English  stage. 

A  short  summary  of  the  differences  between  the  two 
schools,  the  classic  and  the  natural,  will  make  more 
intelligible  all  French  criticism  of  Shakespeare.  The 
modern  application  of  classic  drama  was  based  partly  on 
the  theory,  partly  on  the  practice  of  the  Greeks. 
The  chief  rules,  so  often  spoken  of  as  Aristotle's,  though 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  them  in  the  "  Poetics,"  were  the  famous 
unities  of  time,  place,  and  action.  That  is,  the  course  of 
the  play  must  be  confined  within  one  day,  one  place,  and 
one  controlling  action,  allowing  no  episodes  or  cross- 
currents of  interest.  The  language  must  be  couched  in 
Alexandrines,  No  other  measure  was  permitted.  The  usual 
French  rules  as  to  alternating  couplets  of  masculine  and 
feminine  rhymes  were  rendered  still  more  exacting  by  the 
writers  setting  themselves  "  rimes  difficiles,"  or  specially 
adjusted  and  difficult  rhymes.  No  violent  incidents  were 
allowed  upon  the  stage.  Murders  or  suicides  were 
anathema.  The  principal  personages  must  be  of  royal  or 
high  dignity.  Their  confidants  and  messengers  narrated 
what  occurred  off  the  stage,  as  without  these  expedients 
the  action;  would  have  come  to  a  standstill.  The  dramatis 
personae  must  be  few  in  number.  Love,  duty,  or  religion 
replaced  Fate  as  the  controlling  power.  No  comedy,  no 
low  life,  no  ignoble  trait,  no  homeliness  was  admitted. 
The  characters  all  spoke  heroics.  This,  indeed,  was  im- 
plied in  the  obligatory  use  of  Alexandrines,  for  one  cannot 
ask  the  time  o'  day  or  say,  "  How  are  you  ?"  in  all  the 
pomp  and  music  of  the  twelve-syllabled  measure. 

The  result  of  these  elaborate  rules,  speaking  generally, 
was  not  poetry,  but  brilliant  rhetoric.  Passion  was  some- 
times intense,  oftener  stilted.  Exacting  as  the  conditions 
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were,  they  yielded,  in  very  capable  hands,  dramatic  works 
of  extraordinary  technical  excellence,  exquisitely  poised 
and  proportioned,  appealing  to  the  artistic  sense  of  an 
eclectic  audience.  But  the  system  was  artificial,  monoto- 
nous stereotyped.  There  was  a  lack  of  human  nature  in 
the  plays.  The  sentiments  were  fine,  the  declamation 
splendid  ;  but  where  were  the  men  and  women  of  this 
work-a-day  world? 

Happily,  Shakespeare's  method,  which  became  England's 
method,  differed  immensely  from  this.  His  one  "  dramatic 
illusion  "  was  fidelity  to  nature.  He  paid  no  heed  to  the 
unities.  Like  Lope  de  Vega,  he  placed  such  rules  under 
lock  and  key  when  he  sat  down  to  write  a  play.  His  aim 
was  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  Accordingly  high  and 
low  mingle  together,  tragic  and  comic.  Cheek  by  jowl,  as 
in  life,  we  see  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Each  play 
swarms  with  characters — not  cold  types  or  abstractions, 
but  living  individuals.  The  spirited  action  results  in 
duplication,  triplication,  of  plot.  What  the  French  regarded 
as  irregularity  Shakespeare  held  necessary  to  disclose  the 
character  of  man,  so  subtle,  so  diverse,  so  changeful, 
governed  by  a  mood,  transported  by  a  passion  ;  a  blend 
of  animal  and  poet ;  swayed  hither  and  thither  by  complex 
circumstances.  The  poet  established  blank  verse  as  the 
fittest  medium  for  English  drama,  but  with  his  usual  liberty 
of  action,  he  used  rhyme  or  prose  when  it  pleased  him. 

It  is  just,  however,  to  acknowledge  that,  compared  with 
the  French,  our  dramatists  are  often  clumsy  in  phrase  and 
in  plot.  Freedom  from  rules  may  become  licence.  The 
main  action  is  sometimes  retarded  with  us  by  underplots 
or  incidental  themes.  Such  faults  were  effectually  guarded 
against  by  the  French.  Remembering,  then,  that  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  politics,  religions,  habits,  and 

social  conditions  of  the  two  countries  were  sharply  con- 
D 
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trasted  ;  that  in  regard  to  the  drama  the  French  scholars, 
salons,  and  Court  had  gradually  fostered,  and  finally 
championed,  a  system  widely  different  from  that  adopted 
in  England,  we  have  little  difficulty  in  understanding  why 
Shakespeare  was  unknown  across  the  Channel.  But 
a  change  was  coming.  The  Restoration  awoke 
French  interest  in  England.  Travel  in  this  country  began 
to  be  the  fashion,  at  any  rate  among  the  adventurous.  Our 
literature  slowly  became  known.  Translations  appeared  of 
Addison's  "  Cato,"  "  Paradise  Lost,"  "  Robinson  Crusoe," 
"Gulliver,"  articles  from  the  "Spectator."  Between  1726 
and  1733  three  remarkable  men  came  among  us,  the  Abbe 
Prevost,  Voltaire,  and  Montesquieu. 

Prevost  took  an  active  interest  in  English  literature.  He 
translated  "  Pamela  "  and  "  Clarissa  Harlowe."  He  also 
edited  a  journal,  "  Pour  et  Contre "  after  the  manner  of 
the  "  Spectator,"  and  bestowed  some  attention  upon  Shake- 
speare. He  said  :  "  For  the  beauty  of  the  sentiments,  be 
they  tender  or  sublime ;  for  that  tragic  power  which  stirs 
the  deepest  regions  of  the  soul,  and  never  fails  to  arouse 
the  passions  dormant  in  the  dullest  mind  ;  for  energy  of 
expression,  for  the  art  of  bringing  events  about  and  of 
managing  situations,  I  have  read  nothing  in  Greek  or 
French  which  surpasses  the  drama  in  England.  Shake- 
speare's "  Hamlet,"  Dryden's  "  Don  Sebastian,"  Otway's 
"  Orphan  "  and  "  Venice  Preserved/'  several  plays  of  Con- 
greve's,  Farquhar's,  etc.,  are  excellent  tragedies,  where  one 
finds  a  thousand  beauties  united." 

From  1726  to  1729  Voltaire  was  an  exile  in  England. 
The  advent  of  this  marvellous  mam,  who  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century  so>  far  as  a  single  man 
could  be,  once  for  all  started  discussion  and  controversy  in 
regard  to  Shakespeare  among  his  countrymen.  He 
was  patronised  by  Bolingbroke,  and  was  the  friend 
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of  Swift,  Pope,  Congreve,  Falkner,  Young,  Thomson,  and 
Gay.  His  observant  eye  was  busy  in  aristocratic  or  literary 
circles,  in  the  theatres,  in  all  the  fashionable  haunts  of 
London.  His  "  Letters  on  the  English,"  published  in  1734, 
were  the  first  fruits  of  this  experience,  and  England 
counted  for  much  in  his  subsequent  criticism.  Here  are 
specimens  of  his  pronouncements  upon  Shakespeare  : 

If  the  English  do  not  apply  themselves  seriously  to  follow  the 
precepts  of  their  excellent  citizens  Addison  and  Pope,  they  will  not 
approach  other  nations  in  regard  to  taste  and  literature. 

Certainly  I  am  far  from  justifying  wholly  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet. 
It  is  a  gross  and  barbarous  piece,  which  would  not  be  supported 
by  the  vilest  populace  of  France  or  Italy.  A  grave  is  dug  on  the 
stage,  and  the  diggers  utter  quodlibets  worthy  of  themselves  while 
holding  skulls.  Prince  Hamlet  replies  to  this  abominable  grossness 
by  follies  not  less  disgusting.  One  would  think  this  work  the  fruit 
of  the  imagination  of  a  drunken  savage.  But  in  the  reeking  coarse- 
ness which  still  to-day  makes  the  English  theatre  so  absurd  and 
barbarous,  you  find  in  it  sublime  traits  worthy  of  the  greatest 
genius. 

Shakespeare,  whom  the  English  take  for  a  Sophocles,  flourished 
about  the  same  time  as  Lope  de  Vega ;  he  created  the  drama,  he  had 
a  genius  full  of  strength  and  fecundity,  of  naturalness  and  sub- 
limity, without  the  least  spark  of  good  taste,  and  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  rules.  I  am  going  to  say  a  thing  very 
hazardous  but  true,  viz.  :  That  this  author's  merit  has  ruined  the 
English  stage.  There  are  such  fine  scenes,  such  grand  and  terrible 
parts,  interspersed  in  those  monstrous  farces  called  tragedies. 

These  earlier  judgments  of  the  arch-critic  are  of  peculiar 
interest.  They  show  how  conventional  rules  pulled  one 
way  and  his  naturally  keen  penetration  the  other.  At  one 
moment  he  was  all  for  rules.  At  another  his  revolutionary 
mind  perceives  the  tyranny  of  rules.  He  would  extend  the 
unities  of  time  and  place.  A  castle,  for  instance,  might  be 
extended  to  a  city,  until,  as  in  these  degenerate  days,  it 
was  uncommonly  difficult  to  define  a  "  place."  He  abuses 
Shakespeare,  yet  condescends  to  imitate  him,  as  in  his 
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tragedies  "  Mort  de  Cesar,"  "  Brutus,"  "  Semiramide," 
"  Zaire."  He  began  to  favour  attempts  to  vary  the  mono- 
tony of  Alexandrines,  to  increase  action,  to  creep  nearer  the 
methods  of  Shakespeare.  His  critical  sense  compelled  him 
to  place  Shakespeare  above  Addison  in  his  cold  and  formal 
"Cato."  Yet  he  is  horrified  at  his  use  of  prose,  and  condemns 
blank  verse.  He  does  not  venture  to  kill  his  characters 
on  the  stage.  Caesar  goes  off  specially  to  be  assassinated ; 
Zaire  falls  stabbed  in  the  side-scenes.  Even  then  the 
classic  critic  attacked  him  for  "  arming  himself  with  the 
cleaver  of  the  English  stage,"  and  for  "  gory  imitations 
of  that  stage-butcher  called  Shakespeare/' 

However,  there  are  always  radicals  about  in  this  wicked 
world.  Unruly  men  arose  who  went  the  length  of  advo- 
cating a  change  from  the  form  of  tragedy  hallowed  by 
Corneille,  Boileau,  and  Racine.  Lamotte-Houdart,  the 
author  of  "  Inez  de  Castro,"  maintained  that  plays  should 
be  written  in  prose,  and  the  unities  should  be  discarded. 
Madame  Riccoboni  wrote  favourably  of  the  English 
drama,  but  thought  it  would  do  well  to  adopt  the  rules. 
Abbe  Le  Blanc  described  Shakespeare  as  "  an  admirable 
genius,  but  ruined  by  his  ignorance  of  rules.  He  is  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  danger  one  runs  in  departing  from  them. 
This  poet,  one  of  the  greatest,  perhaps,  who  ever  existed, 
has  failed,  either  through  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  the 
ancients  or  unwillingness  to  follow  them,  to  produce  a 
single  work  that  is  not  a  master  of  its  kind.  Not  one  of 
them  can  be  read  through  from  beginning  to  end.  His 
vulgarities  are  prodigious.  Falstaff  is  scarcely  more  than 
a  buffoon.  He  makes  Caesar  appear  in  his  night-cap." 

The  learned  Montesquieu,  so  pungent  in  his  "Lettres 
Persanes,"  so  philosophic  in  his  "  Esprit  des  Lois,"  makes 
one  unfortunate  attempt  at  the  exposition  of  our  national 
poet.  It  was  in  1730,  the  year  after  his  visit  to  England, 
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that  he  explained  "  why  Shakespeare  had  made  women 
speak  so  badly,  and  had  pictured  them  so  silly." 
After  this  it  was  time  for  translations.  The  first  attempt 
was  by  Laplace  in  1745,  consisting  of  translations  and 
digests,  with  many  faults.  But  he  pleaded  eloquently  for 
the  continuous  evolution  of  literary  forms  as  against  the 
iron-bound  rules  in  vogue. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Anglophobia  was  now  wide-spread.  Eminent  Eng- 
lishmen were  welcomed  in  Paris,  including  Sterne,  Walpole, 
Gibbon,  and  with  great  eclat,  Garrick.  Young's  "  Night 
Thoughts  "  and  "  Ossian  "  were  admired.  There  were  the 
usual  extravagances  and  raptures  of  fashion.  "  Shake- 
speare was  above  Corneille !"  "  His  genius  was  that  of  the 
whole  island!"  In  England  there  was  some  reciprocation 
of  this  enthusiasm.  Dryden,  Otway,  Wycherley,  and  lesser 
men  borrowed  freely  from  their  French  brethren.  Dryden 
wrote  a  number  of  plays  in  rhyme,  though  he  said  of  the 
French :  "  Their  verses  are  to  me  the  coldest  I  ever  read, 
their  speeches  being  so  many  declamations.  Their  actors 
speak  by  the  hour-glass,  like  our  parsons."  He  sneered  at 

them  as 

''Contented  to  be  thinly  regular." 

Even  Garrick  shared  the  dubious  uncertainty  of  the  time. 
In  his  acting  version  of  "  Hamlet  "  he  suppressed  the  grave- 
diggers'  scene,  and  to  Lear  he  gave  a  happy  ending. 
But,  on  the  whole,  freedom  of  opinion  on  the  subject  was 
gaining  ground  in  France. 

Diderot,  Saurin,  Beaumarchais,  and  Mercier  introduced 
a  new  species  of  play,  mid-way  between  tragedy  and 
comedy,  in  which  common  and  domestic  subjects  were 
treated  in  a  manner  far  removed  from  the  dignified  per- 
sons and  pompous  demeanour  of  the  recognised  tragedy. 
As  Beaumarchais  said,  "  The  new  world  would  still  be 
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non-existent  for  us  if  the  bold  Genoese  navigator  had  not 
trampled  underfoot  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  Alcides'  columns 
as  mendacious."  Diderot  declared  Shakespeare  was  "  a 
Gothic  colossus,  between  whose  legs  we  could  all  pass.'r 

In  17/6,  the  first  complete  translation  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  was  undertaken  by  Le  Tourneur  and  Fontaine- 
Malherbe.  It  is  still  in  use,  re-modelled  by  Guisot,  and 
was  a  decided  advance  on  Laplace.  In  their  preface  they 
remarked :  "  Never  did  a  man  of  genius  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  the  abysses  of  the  human  heart  or  make  pas- 
sions better  speak  the  language  of  nature.  Prolific  as 
nature  herself,  he  endowed  his  innumerable  personages 
with  that  astonishing  variety  of  character  which  she  dis- 
penses to  the  individuals  she  creates.  Leaving  palaces, 
and  descending  to  the  poor  man's  hut,  he  saw  humanity 
there."  The  translation  had  considerable  success, 
and  was  honoured  with  royal  acceptance.  All  this 
was  as  gall  to  the  now  aged  Voltaire,  who  could 
brook  no  rival  in  any  kind  of  literary  success.  "  Have  you," 
he  wrote,  "  by  any  chance  read  two  volumes  by  that  wretch 
Le  Tourneur,  in  which  he  tries  to  make  us  regard  Shake- 
speare as  the  only  model  for  real  tragedy?  There  are 
already  two  volumes  printed  of  this  Shakespeare,  which 
seem  a  collection  of  plays  meant  for  booths  at  a  fair  and 
written  two  hundred  years  ago.  There  are  not  sufficient 
affronts,  sufficient  foolscaps,  sufficient  pillories  in  France 
for  such  a  knave.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  monster  has 
a  party  in  France,  and,  worse  than  the  worst,  I  was  myself 
the  first  to  speak  of  this  Shakespeare.  I  was  the  first  to 
show  the  French  a  few  pearls  that  I  found  in  his  enormous 
dunghill."  He  had,  he  said,  "  opened  the  door  to  medio- 
crity, deified  the  drunken  savage,  placed  the  monster  on 
the  altar." 

In  his  angry  jealousy  he  wrote  a  philippic  against  the 
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plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  caused  it  to  be  read  by  his  friend 
D'Alembert  before  the  Academy.  That  august  body  heard 
some  lively  criticism.  Hamlet  swarmed  with  anachronisms 
and  absurdities.  The  sight  of  Ophelia  on  the  stage  was 
monstrous.  Garrick  had  had  to  suppress  the  grave-diggers. 
Wild  plays!  Abominable  vulgarities!  But  "truth,  which 
cannot  be  disguised  before  you,  compels  me  to  confess 
that  this  Shakespeare,  so  savage,  so  low,  so  unbridled,  and 
so  absurd,  had  sparks  of  genius."  The  wonderful  old  man 
died  two  years  later.  His  dicta  on  Shakespeare  were 
violent  and  picturesque.  They  show  how  enormously 
powerful  is  tradition  in  literature,  even  upon  the  mind  of  a 
critic  of  European  fame.  But  he  always  felt  compelled  to 
concede  those  "  sparks  of  genius." 

La  Harpe  pursued  the  same  strain  :  "  I  am  very  far  from 
comparing  to  Semiramis  a  monster  of  a  tragedy  like  Shake- 
speare's '  Hamlet*  "  "  Shakespeare  himself,  gross  as  he 
was,  was  not  without  reading  and  knowledge."  "  Shake- 
speare offers  sacrifice  to  the  canaille."  Speaking  of  Ducis' 
production  of  "  Lear  "  ;  "  How  has  that  incredible  heap  of 
revolting  absurdities,  of  puerile  nonsense,  managed  to 
obtain  a  success  as  great  as  that  of  Zaire  and  MeYope  ? 
The  chief  reason  is  that  our  theatre  is  no  longer  what  it 
was,  a  choice  assembly  of  more  or  less  learned  amateurs. 
The  rabble  has  invaded  it"  This  was  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  classic  drama  had  not  appealed  to  the  great 
public 

On  the  other  side,  Rutlidge,  Baretti,  and  Mercier  de- 
fended Shakespeare.  The  last  named  caustically  remarked, 
"  '  I  have  copied  the  ancients,'  some  poet  will  say.  '  Well, 
then,  my  friend,  may  they  read  you.' "  But  Voltaire  was 
dead,  the  great  revolution  was  looming  near,  the  dramatic 
warfare  dwindled  into  mere  skirmishing.  Shakesperian 
subjects  found  their  way  into  pantomimes  and  circus  shows. 
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Adaptations  of  his  plays  were  numerous.  They  were 
terribly  mangled,  chiefly  through  attempts  to  bring  them 
into  conformity  with  the  unities.  The  comic  scenes  were 
eliminated  from  the  tragedies.  Romeo  and  Juliet  was 
made  to  end  happily.  Othello  was  whitened  ;  the  end  of 
the  play  mitigated,  and  Desdemona  nobly  stabbed  instead 
of  ignobly  smothered.  F.  Ducis  was  the  prince  of  Shake- 
spearian adapters.  He  was  a  genuine  enthusiast,  and  almost 
worshipped  the  poet.  Oddly  enough  he  succeeded  Vol- 
taire in  the  Academy.  Sic  transit!  Some  of  his  changes 
of  the  text  were  ingenious.  He  made  Ophelia  the  daughter 
of  Claudius.  Montague  was  combined  with  Ugolino. 
Romeo  became  a  man  of  feeling. 

The  present  century  witnessed  a  great  change  in  the 
French  attitude  towards  Shakespeare.  True,  Chateau- 
briand led  off  by  saying :  "  He  is  fit  for  an  audi- 
ence composed  of  judges  from  Bengal  or  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  To  praise  him  would  be  equivalent  to  saying 
there  are  no  dramatic  rules."  But  when  De  Stael,  Victor 
Hugo,  Dumas,  Alf.  de  Vigny,  had,  in  their  several  ways, 
roused  enthusiasm  for  Shakespeare,  Chateaubriand  re- 
canted his  early  error  as  far  as  he  could.  "  Shake- 
speare," he  said,  "  knew  next  to  nothing,  and  so 
escaped  the  prevailing  preciosity.  He  was  endowed  with 
comic  rather  than  with  tragic  genius."  Chateaubriand  had 
difficulty  in  understanding  Falstaff.  He  thought  Shake- 
speare a  blend  of  the  Scandinavian  and  the  fervid  Latin 
races.  Appreciated  his  use  of  contrasts  as  being  nautral. 
The  poet  has  the  universality  of  nature,  but  his  method 
serves  to  corrupt  art  by  authority  and  practice.  To 
read  him  to  the  end,  without  skipping  a  line,  is  to 
fulfil  a  troublesome  duty.  Hamlet  is  a  tragedy  of  madmen, 
a  royal  bedlam,  where  everyone  is  insane  or  criminal,  where 
simulated  madness  joins  real.  Hamlet  speaks  of 
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Yorick  as  of  a  woman  :   "  Alas,  poor  Yorick,  that  I  have 
kissed,  I  know  not  how  oft !" 

Space  does  not  permit  of  my  dwelling  upon  the  great 
literary  controversy  and  revolution  which  began  in  France 
about  the  year  1819.  The  rise  and  triumph  of  what  was 
called  Romanticism  are  known  to  all.  With  Hugo  as 
the  central  figure,  De  Vigny,  Dumas,  Sainte-Beuve,  and 
others  about  him,  a  stirring  appeal  was  made  against  the 
tyranny  of  rules.  "  Stendhal  "  and  others  had  supported 
prose,  natural  situations,  and  other  reforms.  The 
bright  intelligence  of  Madame  de  Stael  perceived  that 
"  nothing  in  life  should  be  stationary,  and  that  art  is  petri- 
fied when  it  no  longer  changes."  That  it  were  futile  to 
keep  exclusively  to  copies  of  the  same  masterpieces, 
copies  ever  paler  and  paler."  But  in  1827  Hugo's  famous 
preface  to  his  "  Cromwell  "  brought  the  question  to  a  sharp 
issue.  It  was  a  manifesto  for  liberty.  He  and  his  friends 
swept  away  the  unities  and  almost  all  the  rules  except  that 
of  rhyme,  which  is  better  suited  to  the  French  language 
than  is  blank  verse.  The  change  took  time,  of  course. 
But  henceforth  Shakespeare  was,  for  the  French  people, 
an  acknowledged  world's  classic.  It  only  remained  to  be 
seen  how  far  the  critics  could  understand  him.  Dumas, 
in  his  enthusiasm,  announced  that  Shakespeare  was  "  the 
poet  who  created  most  after  God."  Lamartine  said : 
"  Virtue,  crime,  passion,  vice,  grandeur,  pettiness,  every- 
thing is  his  domain.  The  whole  keyboard  of  man's  nature 
lies  under  his  fingers." 

Hugo  himself  gives  many  comments    in    his    opulent, 
grandiose  way : 

Shakespeare  is  the  brother  of  Dante.  He  is  fertility,  force,  exuber- 
ance, the  swelling  breast,  the  effervescing  cup,  lava  in  torrent.  At 
each  word  an  image,  a  contrast,  day  and  night.  He  alone  counter- 
balances our  fine  seventeenth  century,  and  almost  our  eighteenth. 
Here  we  are  at  the  poetical  summit  of  modern  times.  He  is  the 
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drama  ;  his  name  is  legion.  He  is  existence.  Hence  so  much  swarm- 
ing life  in  him.  He  lives.  In  him  the  birds  sing,  the  hedges 
burgeon  green,  hearts  love,  souls  suffer. 

Reality,  we  insist  on  that.  He  overflows  with  it.  Everywhere 
living  flesh.  He  has  emotion,  instinct,  the  true  accent,  the  whole 
human  multitude.  Like  Homer,  he  is  a  cyclical  man.  These  two 
geniuses,  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  close  the  two  doors  of  barbarism, 
the  antique  and  the  Gothic  doors.  It  was  their  mission ;  they  accom- 
plished it.  The  third  great  crisis  is  the  French  revolution.  It  is 
the  third  enormous  door  of  barbarism,  the  monarchial  door,  closing 
even  now.  The  nineteenth  century  hears  it  rolling  on  its  hinges. 

Shakespeare  is  English,  too  English.  Perhaps  this  Albion  lacks  dis- 
interested grandeur.  This,  Shakespeare,  gives  her.  He  throws  this 
purple  over  the  shoulders  of  his  fatherland. 

The  sober  and  judicious  Ste.  Beuve  brings  us  back  to 
terra  firma :  "  An  admirable  poet,  and  without  doubt  the 
most  natural  since  Homer,  though  diversely,  of  whom  it 
might  be  said  with  reason  that  he  has  so  creative  an  imagi- 
nation and  paints  so  well,  with  such  striking  energy,  all 
characters,  heroes,  kings,  and  even  peasants,  that,  were 
human  nature  destroyed  and  were  no  monument  of  it 
remaining  save  his  works,  other  beings  might  know  by  his 
writings  what  man  had  been/' 

Guizot  was  almost  equally  enthusiastic  in  a  restrained 
manner :  "  Shakespeare  sins  in  regard  to  form,  but  excels 
in  matter.  He  admirably  displays  instincts,  passions,  ideas, 
the  whole  inner  life.  The  most  profound  and  democratic 
of  moralists.  But  he  often  causes  his  personages  to  speak 
a  language  strange,  far-fetched,  burdened,  unnatural.  He 
troubles  little  about  events,  much  about  characters.  He 
descends  to  the  depth  of  human  nature.  It  is  the  man  he 
resuscitates,  whom  he  interrogates  as  to  his  ideas,  leanings, 
wishes.  He  asks  him,  not  '  What  have  you  done  ?'  but 
'  How  have  you  done  ?'  '  What  seek  you  ?'  (  Can  you  ?'  '  Are 
you?'" 
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Lammenais,  that  earnest  soul,  said :  "  A  supreme,  crea- 
tive poet,  looking  down  indifferently  from  a  height,  repro- 
ducing the  whole  gamut  of  emotion,  experience,  humanity." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  upholders  of  the 
unities  had  disappeared.  When  Alfred  de  Vigny  produced 
his  translation  of  "Othello"  about  1829,  a  good  piece  of 
work,  retaining  much  of  the  poetry  of  the  original,  it  was 
received  favourably  until  the  handkerchief  scene,  when 
there  arose  a  storm  of  laughter  and  hissing,  ending  in 
tumult.  The  mouchoir  was  too  much.  Such  a  falling-off 
from  classic  dignity  was  insufferable. 

Villemain,  a  considerable  critic,  lagged  behind  the  time. 
He  blamed  Shakespeare  for  "  excessive  liberty,  want  of  art, 
which  led  to  vulgar  combinations  and  general  absence  of 
eloquence."  He  concedes  great  passion,  but,  "  with 
few  exceptions,  his  tragedies  are  only  novels  or  chronicles 
distributed  into  scenes ;  his  characters  nearly  always  Eng- 
lish, and  this  preoccupation  endeared  him  to  the  English." 

I  will  conclude  these  specimen  quotations  with  a  very 
eloquent  passage  from  Taine  : 

Lofty  words,  eulogies,  all  are  vain.  He  needs  no  praise,  but 
only  comprehension.  The  most  creative  mind  that  ever  engaged 
in  the  exact  copying  of  the  details  of  actual  existence.  All  came 
from  within — I  mean  from  his  soul  and  his  genius.  External  cir- 
cumstances contributed  but  slightly  to  his  development.  His  life 
was  commonplace.  His  genius  is  pure  imagination.  He  had  the 
prodigious  faculty  of  seeing  in  a  twinkling  a  complete  character. 
Every  word  pronounced  by  one  of  his  characters  enables  us  to  see, 
besides  the  idea  which  it  contains  and  the  emotion  which  prompted 
it,  the  aggregate  of  the  qualities  and  the  character  which  produced  it. 

His  style  is  florid  with  exuberant  images,  charged  with  excessive 
and  convulsive  metaphors,  whose  bizarrerie  seems  incoherence,  whose 
richness  is  superabundance.  It  seems  to  my  fancy  as  if  he  never 
writes  a  word  without  shouting  it.  Exclamations,  apostrophes. 
Thus  Romeo  and  Juliet  pile  up  an  infinite  mass  of  metaphors, 
impassioned  exaggeration,  contorted  phrases,  amorous  extravagances. 
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Lear's  curses  would  suffice  for  all  the  madmen  in  an  asylum.  The 
critic  is  lost  in  Shakespeare,  as  in  an  immense  town. 

Speaking  of  the  poet's  fantasy,  he  remarks  : 

A  light  tissue  of  bold  inventions,  of  ardent  passions,  melancholy 
mockery,  dazzling  poetry,  such  as  one  of  Titania's  elves  would  have 
made.  Nothing  is  more  like  the  poet's  mind  than  these  genii,  chil- 
dren of  air  and  flame,  whose  flights  compass  the  globe  in  a  second, 
who  glide  over  the  foam  of  the  waves,  and  skip  between  the  atoms 
of  the  winds. 

I  have  quoted  this  last  passage  because  it  is  one  of  the 
rare  instances  in  which  Frenchmen  have  shown  insight  into 
Shakespeare's  comedies.  Very  seldom  have  they  under- 
stood the  sweet  fascination  of  the  romantic  plays  in  par- 
ticular. Their  own  comedy  is  essentially  satirical ;  Shake- 
speare's imaginative  and  lyrical.  In  the  gay  and  debonnair 
comedies  of  his  youth,  the  French  have  seen  little  but  the 
euphuism,  repartees,  and  artificialities. 

The  quotation  from  Montesquieu  showed  how  utterly 
he  failed  to  understand  the  poet's  unmatched  gallery  of 
fair  women.  Chateaubriand  was  little  better.  He  considered 
the  poet's  "  young  women  alike  ;  they  have  the  same  smile, 
the  same  look,  the  same  tone  of  voice.  Efface  their  names, 
close  your  eyes,  and  you  would  not  know  one  from  the 
other."  All  this  implies  an  entire  failure  to  understand  the 
comedies,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  recall  that  Ste.  Beuve,  at 
least,  thought  these  same  creations  "  captivating  creatures 
of  purity  and  sweetness/' 

The  historical  plays  have  excited  but  little  comment  in 
France,  quite  unique  as  they  are.  Perhaps  patriotic  French- 
men may  be  excused  from  liking  some  of  them.  However, 
Hugo  declared  :  "  The  series  of  chronicle  plays  present  a 
great  epic  aspect." 

I  must  rapidly  conclude,  and  quote  no  further.  We  know 
that  our  great  poet  now  permeates  the  general  literature 
of  France,  as  of  most  countries.  Many  modern  translations 
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have  appeared.  Their  musicians  have  set  his  plays  and 
songs  to  music.  Their  novelists  have  interwoven  him  in 
their  fancies,  and  their  journalism  daily  records  some  fresh 
Shakespearean  incident. 

What  is  the  chief  conclusion  one  might  draw  from  such 
a  line  of  thought  as  we  have  just  pursued  ?  It  is  that  each 
age,  each  people,  is  bound  up  in  its  own  conventions. 
France  adopted  the  unities  and  severity  of  form,  and 
found  Shakespeare  capricious,  barbarous,  monstrous. 
England  rejected  these  fetters,  followed  natural  impulses 
and  found  Corneille  stilted,  frigid,  monotonous.  He 
would  be  a  rash  man  who  would  say  England  was 
entirely  right  and  France  entirely  wrong.  Even  now 
France  is  the  ablest  of  nations  in  the  technique  of  the 
theatre.  Their  rules  aimed  at  a  noble  and  logical  work 
of  art,  and  doubtless  pruned  away  all  minor  flaws.  Rules 
cannot  be  altogether  abandoned.  The  drama  is  a  concen- 
trated reflex  of  life,  and  to  accomplish  this  certain  rules 
must  be  employed.  A  river  runs  the  deeper  and  more 
swiftly  from  being  restrained  within  bounds.  However, 
the  great  mistake  of  the  classic  school  was  in  adopting 
rules  which  were  bodily  taken  from  a  time  and  environ- 
ment then  outlived,  and  in  tending  more  and  more  to  think 
of  the  rules  and  to  forget  the  spirit.  The  exact  opposite 
is  true  of  Shakespeare.  He  stands  alone  as  the  cosmopoli- 
tan dramatist,  because  he,  beyond  all  others,  was  true  to 
nature.  Who  would  attempt  to  confine  to  one  country 
the  mental  unrest  of  Hamlet,  the  ambition  of  Richard,  or 
of  Macbeth,  or  of  Wolsey,  the  jealousy  of  Othello,  the 
worldly  gaiety  of  Falstaff,  the  contemplative  wisdom  of 
Prospero,  the  love  raptures  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  ?  These  are 
universal  and  for  all  time.  Yet  Shakespeare  is  partly  the 
outcome  of  his  time  and  place.  Elizabethan  England  pro- 
duced him.  The  Warwick  meadows  had  their  share  in  his 
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upbringing.  The  magnificent  Court  of  Elizabeth,  the 
masques,  pageantry,  and  royal  processions ;  the  sea 
warriors,  discoverers,  adventurers,  dare-devils,  of  our 
country's  most  splendid  period  ;  the  excitement  of  new 
discoveries,  strange  peoples,  .stirring  achievements,  setting- 
men's  minds  on  fire ;  all  these  things  bore  fruit  in  the  poet, 
and  he  displayed  "  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his 
form,  and  pressure." 

'How  rarely  plays  of  the  masters  in  dramatic  art  are 
represented  in 'a  foreign  land!  Probably  the  fact  that  the 
world's  great  acting  plays  are  'few — I  mean  have  a  living 
interest  for  generations  other  than  those  for  which  they 
were  written — -has  helped  to  spread  the  reputation  of 
Shakespeare  abroad.  But  it  is  the  most  significant  sign  of 
his  pre-eminence  that  he  alone  has  signally  broken  down 
the  barriers  of  time,  clime,  and  country.  He  alone  appeals 
to  British,  Teuton,  and  Latin,  though,  of  course,  in  varying 
degree,  and  has  compelled  the  attention  of  all  civilization. 
It  is  vain  to>  imagine  a  time  when  we  might  pass 
the  bounds  of  national  habit,  or  sentiment,  or  prejudice, 
when  the  great  dramatists  of  Spain,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  might  unfold  to  us  their  noble  conceptions,  but 
it  would  surely  be  well  to  turn  to  these  masterpieces, 
away  from  the  flimsy  or  mechanical  stage-stuff  of  the  day. 
Still  enthusiasm  for  dramatic  work  is  not  to  be  sralvanised. 

o 

Above  all  things  the  drama  must  be  living,  and  appeal  to 
the  folk  of  its  own  time  through  the  spirit  of  that  time — 
happy  if  it  also  contain  something  of  the  universally  and 
eternally  true ! 


GLIMPSES  OF  ARAB  LIFE. 
BY  SIM  SCHOFIELD. 

TT  was  in  the  early  spring  of  1891  when  I  paid  my 
visit  to  the  land  of  the  Pharoahs.  In  this  brief  sketch 
it  will  be  my  object  to  give  a  few  impressions  received 
during  my  voyage  to  and  stay  in  Egypt.  Time  will  have 
worn  out  some  of  the  impressions,  but  what  memory  has 
retained  I  will  endeavour,  in  my  own  way  and  style, 
to  narrate,  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  the  beaten  track 
taken  by  other  and  more  able  writers.  My  first  glimpse  of 
Arab  life  was  at  Algiers.  What  a  sight  met  my  astonished 
gaze  as  I  set  foot  for  the  first  time  on  the  soil  of  the 
African  Continent.  All  kinds  of  races  seemed  to  be  ming- 
ling together,  the  numerous  Arabs  varying  as  much  in 
colour  as  they  did  in  tribe  and  dress.  Some  of  the  swell 
Arabs  were  arrayed  in  the  most  gaudy  dress,  whilst  others, 
of  the  darker  ilk,  seemed  clothed  with  nothing  but  a  dirty 
sack,  three  holes  being  made  in  it,  one  for  the  head  and 
two  for  the  arms.  The  Arab  women  presented  to  me  a 
most  hideous  appearance,  as  they  walked  about  with  their 
faces  and  heads  covered  with  white  cloth,  more  resembling 
corpses  than  live  human  beings.  Verily,  there  is  no  account- 
ing for  taste.  It  was  amusing  to  find  what  big  swells 
some  of  the  Arabs  seemed  to  be.  Even  the  road  sweepers. 
navvies,  and  the  very  shoe-blacks  were  puffing  the  smoke 
from  cigarettes  while  following  their  varied  avocations. 
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Returning  to  the  steamer,  I  found  we  had  taken  on  board 
a  few  Arabs  as  deck  passengers.  They  were  huddled 
together  in  rudely  constructed  tents  like  so  many  cattle. 
It  seems  they  are  carried  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  find  their 
own  food.  Among  the  deck  passengers  we  had  taken  on 
board  were  four  wandering  Italian  musicians.  The  Arabs 
had  made  a  tent  close  to  the  first  officer's  room,  as  they 
were  afraid  to  be  near  or  mix  with,  what  they  term,  the 
Italian  infidels.  The  first  officer,  a  stalwart  Lancashire 
fellow,  and  who  must  have  been  an  unsectarian  and  wicked 
Radical,  told  them  he  would  have  none  of  that  nonsense 
there.  Still  they  refused  to  stir.  But  the  officer  was  equal 
to  the  occasion,  for  when  he  brought  out  the  hose-pipe  and 
made  preparations  for  playing  upon  them  they  took  up 
their  beds  and  walked. 

During  our  voyage  to  Alexandria  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  studying  the  manners  and  customs  of  these  Arabs,  and 
from  what  I  saw  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  those  on 
board,  at  any  rate,  were  a  lazy  and  dirty  people.  They 
scarcely  ever  stirred  from  their  rough-made  beds.  Most  of 
their  time  was  passed  sleeping,  card-playing,  and  smoking, 
except  at  sundown,  when  some  of  the  more  pious  would 
read  the  Koran,  wash  their  feet,  turn  their  faces  towards 
the  East,  and  commence  to  pray.  In  their  prayers  they 
pointed  their  clasped  hands  towards  Mecca,  and  then  began 
to  bow  and  bend.  Finally  they  got  on  their  knees  and 
kissed  the  ground  with  their  lips  and  brow.  Their  diet 
consisted  of  dry  bread  and  water  ;  those  in  a  better  position 
would  occasionally  have  a  tomato.  One  of  the  Arabs  on 
board  had  two  wives  with  him,  but  he  was  a  kind  of  a 
"  boss  "  trading  Arab.  Another  of  the  Arabs  had  two  ser- 
vants with  him,  and  during  our  voyage  one  of  the  passen- 
gers who  understood  the  Arabic  language  overheard  a 
bargain  made  to  sell  these  two  slave  servants  to  the  one 
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who  had  two  wives.  Of  course  the  slaves  were  consenting 
parties  to  the  sale,  and  could,  I  was  told,  be  free  if  they 
liked,  but  they  were  willing  to  be  slaves  and  sold  as  chattels 
because  they  expected  their  master  would  keep  them  when 
too  old  to  work. 

Immediately  they  were  sold  the  buyer  took  them  into 
his  charge,  and  put  one  of  them,  a  Eunuch,  with  his  two 
wives.  And  so  slavery  of  this  description  was  actually  in 
force  on  a  British  ship.  When  we  reached  the  dock  at 
Alexandria  the  Arabs  of  all  complexions  fairly  swarmed 
on  our  decks,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  our  second  mate, 
a  sturdy  Lancashire  fellow,  clear  the  decks  of  these  pests. 
To  some  of  the  more  stupid  he  said,  "  Come,  my  black 
angel,  off  you  go!"  at  the  same  time  getting  hold  of  their 
necks  and  legs,  in  the  wrestling  fashion,  and  pitching  them 
off.  The  object  of  the  Arabs  was  to  seize  our  luggage  and 
take  it  to  the  hotels  that  they  were  touting  for,  and  this 
they  would  have  done  without  our  consent  if  they  had  not 
been  carefully  watched.  At  the  railway  stations  we  found 
them  conducting  themselves  in  the  same  way,  making  the 
place  a  perfect  bedlam.  As  an  instance  of  how  labour  is 
paid  in  Egypt,  one  of  the  officers  informed  me  that  the 
Arabs  would  unload  a  boat  at  the  rate  of  $%d.  per  ton. 
In  Liverpool  the  English  labourer  would  get  between  2s. 
and  35.  per  ton.  What  a  scope  there  must  be  here  for  the 
Trades  Unionist  agitator.  It  is  really  painful  to  watch 
these  poor  labouring  Arabs  struggling  and  staggering 
under  the  large  burdens  they  carry.  Talk  about  slavery! 
It  is  worse  than  slavery  to  find  men  selling  both  bone  and 
sinew  for  such  paltry  wages.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that 
this  unnatural  and  slavish  work  should  crush  the  very 
humanity  out  of  these  poor  Arabs,  and  actually  deaden 
their  feelings  for  one  another?  The  following  account  of 
an  accident,  related  to  me  by  one  of  the  officers,  tends  to 
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prove  this.  On  one  occasion,  when  unloading1  the  boat, 
one  of  these  slavish  Arabs  got  dreadfully  crushed.  His 
fellow -workmen  cooly  pushed  him  on  one  side,  and  left  him 
groaning  and  dying  in  his  misery.  On  being  asked  if  they 
were  not  going  to  do  something  to  relieve  their  wounded 
and  suffering  brother,  they  inhumanly  replied  :  "  Let  him 
die.  Plenty  more  Arabs!"  The  poor,  unfortunate  creature 
did  die,  and  the  only  succour  and  sympathy  he  got  in  his 
last  moments  was  from  persons  who  were  strangers  to  him. 
A  large  number  of  the  poor  Arabs  seem  to  have  no 
houses  or  huts  to  dwell  in.  During  our  walks  in  the  even- 
ing we  noticed  many  of  them  squatting  and  sleeping  on 
the  ground  and  in  all  kinds  of  corners.  They  seem  quite 
accustomed  to  this  sleeping  out  in  the  warm  night  air.  At 
first  we  were  a  little  startled  by  nearly  stumbling  across 
them  as  they  lay  about  our  feet.  The  population  of  Cairo, 
which  is  about  400,000,  seems  to  be  mainly  composed  of 
the  very  poor  and  the  wealthy.  There  'does  not  appear  to 
be  many  of  the  middle  class.  The  native  married  women 
in  Cairo  are  not  only  veiled,  but  they  have  something 
resembling  a  weaver's  bobbin  or  a  cartridge  fixed  down- 
wards in  the  centre  of  their  foreheads.  Those  without  these 
horrid-like  "bobbins"  and  tatooed  on  the  chin,  we  were 
told,  were  widows. 

Desiring  a  little  change  one  evening  while  in  Cairo,  I 
persuaded  two  of  our  party  to  accompany  me  to  a  kind  of 
"  free-and-easy "  Arab  concert.  The  entertainment  was 
given  in  one  of  the  low  cafes.  On  a  slightly  raised  platform 
in  the  room  were  four  women  wearing  those  detestable 
looking  "  bobbins,"  one  or  two  without,  and  some  men. 
These  composed  the  artistes,  the  men  having  most  peculiar 
instruments,  and  all  the  females  were  smoking  cigarettes. 
As  soon  as  we  entered  the  room  two  of  the  Arab  women 
commenced  to  sing.  The  song  sounded  like  a  weird  wail. 
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There  was  a  kind  of  a  leader,  or  master  of  ceremonies,  who 
went  about  the  room  in  front  of  the  platform  making  the 
most  dismal  noise,  inducing  one  to  fancy  he  was  suffering 
from  sea-sickness. 

Judging  from  the  signs  of  approval  that  were  made  by 
the  listeners,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  song  were  an  im- 
promptu one,  or,  as  we  say  in  the  Lancashire  dialect, 
"  made  as  they  went  on."  There  were  yells  of  laughter 
and  screams  as  hit  after  hit  was  made,  and  occasionally 
there  was  a  snatch  of  a  chorus  which  the  company  joined 
at.  It  seemed  a  never-ending  sort  of  a  song,  or  one  of 
those  old-fashioned  ones  with  two  or  three  hundred  verses 
in  it.  When  this  thing  called  singing  had  been  going  on 
for  about  half  an  hour,  and  there  seemed  no  signs  of  a 
winding-up  to  it,  I  turned  to  my  friends  and  said,  "  Have 
you  had  nearly  enough  of  this  ?"  "  We  have  been  weary  a 
long  time,"  was  the  general  reply.  And  so  we  left  the  place, 
but  the  song  still  went  on,  and  whether  it  is  yet  finished  I 
cannot  say,  for  the  following  day,  when  passing  the  room, 
I  stepped  in  again,  and  the  same  women  were  there  singing, 
and  for  aught  I  know  it  was  the  same  old  song. 

My  love  for  adventure  and  novel  sights  would  not  allow 
me  to  lie  in  bed;  like  some  of  my  companions  did,  until 
the  middle  of  the  forenoon.  In  the  early  morning  I  was 
astir  exploring  by  myself  some  of  the  Arab  villages  on 
the  confines  of  the  city.  Here  I  obtained  glimpses  of 
some  of  the  dark  and  rudely-constructed  huts  of  the  Arabs. 
There  was  no  furniture  inside  these  huts.  In  a  few  there 
was  a  little  straw  to  lie  on,  and  a  square  sort  of  a  soap  box 
served  as  a  table.  Most  of  them  were  filthy  in  the  extreme, 
and  "  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek  of  a  limekiln."  Close  by 
a  cluster  of  these  huts  was  a  brick  yard,  where  bricks  were 
being  made  out  of  mud,  straw  being  mixed  with  it  to  keep 
them  together  until  they  dried.  The  bricks  were  afterwards 
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burned  in  an  open  fire  kiln  after  the  English  fashion. 
Knowing  something  about  brick-making  (having  spent  ten 
years  of  my  early  life  in  the  brickfield),  I  was  astonished  to 
see  what  good  bricks  could  be  made  out  of  the  materials  1 
have  named. 

My  third  day  in  Cairo  was  spent  in  visiting  the  bazaars 
and  other  places  of  interest  in  and  around  the  city.  I  went 
from  place  to  place  on  an  ass.  The  donkeys  of  Cairo  are 
really  fine  and  well-kept  animals.  They  are  known  the 
world  over  for  their  breed  and  beauty.  You  can  get  a 
donkey  and  a  driver  to  accompany  you  at  the  rate  of  I  s.  6d. 
per  half-day.  They  are  to  be  found  at  the  various  street 
corners,  and  most  of  the  donkeys  have  rings  of  shells,  jing- 
ling bells,  and  coins  round  their  necks.  Some  of  the  animals 
are  named  after  the  English  and  American  celebrities, 
Mrs.  Langtry,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mark  Twain  being  the 
most  conspicuous.  The  sex  of  the  animal  made  no  differ- 
ence to  the  name.  Rich  and  poor  alike  patronise  the 
fine  Cairo  ass.  It  was  on  one  of  these  animals  that  I 
started  on  my  tour  round  the  bazaars.  To  the  English 
traveller  the  native  bazaars  are  most  interesting.  The 
narrow,  zig-zag  streets,  lined  on  each  side  with  small  and 
peculiar-shaped  Arab  shops,  in  which  all  kinds  of  Oriental 
wares  are  being  made  and  sold,  were  very  picturesque. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  made  my  way 
through  these  dark,  dirty,  and  narrow  winding  streets. 
To  view  the  bazaars  in  some  of  the  narrow  passages  I  had 
to  dismount  from  my  donkey  and  go  on  foot,  when  I 
was  surrounded  by  crowds  of  jabbering  Arabs  eager  to 
sell  me  their  wares.  Fortunately  I  had  with  me  a  faithful 
and  genial  donkey-driver  guide,  who  could  speak  a  little 
broken  English.  He  seemed  to  look  upon  me  as  his  special 
property,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  protect  me  as  such. 
So  attached  did  he  become  to  me  that  I  verily  believe  that 
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he  would  have  protected  me  with  his  life  if  it  had  been 
necessary.  This  trusty  guide  assisted  me  to  make  some 
good  bargains  for  various  curios.  I  was  much  struck  and 
amused  at  his  bold  procedure.  If  I  made  what  he  thought 
a  reasonable  offer  for  any  article  and  the  offer  was  refused, 
he  would  ask  me  for  the  amount  of  money  I  had  offered. 
Placing  the  same  into  the  hands  of  the  shopkeeper,  he 
would  seize  the  article  I  wanted,  put  it  inside  his  thin  slop, 
and  walk  away.  Once  or  twice  this  strange  action  led  to 
such  a  war  of  words  that  I  thought  my  guide  would  have 
had  a  fight  with  the  shopkeepers.  Turning  round  to  me, 
he  would  exclaim  in  his  broken  English :  "  Me  not  have 
you  cheat."  He  was  quite  a  character,  was  this  guide, 
and  I  naturally  grew  very  fond  of  hira 

On  one  occasion  when  we  were  out  together  he  pointed 
out  to  me  a  fine  mansion  belonging  to  some  Pasha,  re- 
marking at  the  time,  "  Too  much  Pasha  here."  I  said  to 
him :  "  Why,  you  are  a  regular  Republican."  He  smiled, 
not  knowing,  of  course,  what  I  meant.  Once  I  asked  him 
if  he  would  like  to  go  back  with  me  to  England.  "  Yes," 
he  replied ;  "  me  like  to  go  England."  "  But  how  many 
wives  have  you  ?"  I  enquired.  He  answered,  "  Me  one 
wife ;  men  have  sense,  one  wife ;  men  no  sense  have  two, 
three,  four."  "Bravo,  Ali!"  I  replied;  "you  are  quite  a 
philosopher."  He  laughed,  evidently  concluding  I  had  said 
something  very  complimentary  to  him.  On  another  occa- 
sion when  out  with  my  Arab  guide,  he  showed  me  a  long 
and  sharp-pointed  dagger  in  a  wooden  sheath,  which  he 
had  concealed  in  his  clothes.  I  persuaded  him  to  sell  it 
me  for  a  franc,  and  I  brought  the  weapon  home  with  me. 

Just  another  guide  episode. before  concluding  my  paper. 
One  day  we  went  to  see  the  Virgin's  Tree  and  Joseph's 
Well,  which  are  some  miles  outside  of  the  city.  It  is  said 
that  Joseph  and  Mary  rested  under  the  shade  of  this  tree 
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when  fleeing  from  Herod's  cruel  edict.  The  tree,  which  is 
a  sycamore  fig,  was  still  growing.  There  is  a  fence  around 
the  gnarled  and  twisted  trunk  to  protect  the  tree  from  the 
depredations  of  persons  anxious  to  leave  their  names 
behind  them.  Personally,  I  felt  a  little  sceptical  concerning 
the  alleged  historic  association  of  the  tree.  My  guide,  in 
describing  the  tree  and  its  association,  got  a  little  mixed 
in  his  knowledge  of  Scripture  names.  He  was  telling  me 
that  Moses  and  Mary  rested  here  with  the  young  Child 
Jesus.  A  Frenchman,  overhearing  the  remark,  impulsively 
interrupted  him,  saying,  "  No,  my  frien,  it  vos  not  Moses — 
it  vos  Joseph."  My  guide  insisted  it  was  Moses,  and  the 
Frenchman  persisted  in  his  correction,  "  It  vos  Joseph."  I 
verily  believe,  if  I  had  encouraged  my  guide,  he  would 
have  fought  this  Frenchman  rather  than  have  given  way. 
It  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  I  could  suppress  my  love 
for  a  battle  between  these  two  disputants.  But  with  an 
effort  I  did  so,  and,  calling  my  guide  on  one  sfde,  quietly 
told  him  he  was  in  the  wrong.  He  at  once  bowed  to  my 
decision,  doubtless  feeling  it  Was  his  bouriden  duty  to 
submit  to  his  paymaster. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  impressions  remaining  with  me  of 
my  visit  to  Egypt,  and  of  the  glimpses  I  obtained  of  Arab 
life. 


THE   POEMS   OF   GEORGE   MEREDITH. 
BY  J.  H.  BROCKLEHURST. 

r*  EORGE  MEREDITH,  during  the  last  half  of  this 
century,  has  slowly  won  for  himself  as  a  novelist, 
a  great  reputation.  It  was  as  a  poet,  however,  that  he 
entered  the  literary  profession,  his  first  volume  of  poems 
being  published  in  1851,  five  years  prior  to  the  "  Shaving 
of  Shagpat,"  and  eight  years  before  his  first  novel,  "  The 
Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel." 

Not  a  few  men,  eminent  in  art  and  letters,  have  exercised 
themselves  or  essayed  their  strength  in  a  medium  other 
than  that  to  which  they  owe  their  fame.  But  Meredith 
differs  from  most  of  the  men  we  could  name  under  this 
head,  inasmuch  as  he  has  made  both  branches  of  the 
literary  art,  poetry  and  novel-writing,  the  serious  work  of 
his  life,  and  one  is  not  undertaken  as  a  kind  of  mental 
calisthenics  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  other. 

Born  in  Hampshire  on  the  1 2th  February,  1828,  there 
have  come  from  his  pen  thirteen  novels,  several  stories, 
frequent  contributions  to  the  magazines  and  reviews,  and, 
besides  a  number  of  small  poems  to  be  found  in  various 
periodicals  but  not  since  reprinted,  some  seven  volumes 
containing  poetry,  which  entitles  him  to  a  high  place 
among  the  poets  of  the  period. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  recall  the  order  and  dates  of  the 
publication  of  the  verse.  As  stated,  his  first  book,  a  fools- 
cap octavo  voluihe,  came  from  the  press  in  1851  under  the 
title  "  Poems :  by  George  Meredith."  They  were  dedi- 
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cated  to  his  father-in-law,  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  and  the 
fifty-one  poems  are  contained  in  1 60  pages.  The  title- 
page  is  adorned  with  an  apt  quotation  from  R.  H.  Home's 
"  Orion  " — apt,  because  one  seems  to  see  in  it  evidence  of 
a  yearning  in  the  youthful  poet  that  his  eyes  may  be 
opened  "  purely  to  behold  the  face  of  Nature."  It  is  in 
this  direction  he  has  since  achieved  his  greatest  distinction. 

The  next  volume  came  out  in  1862  under  the  title 
"  Modern  Love  and  Poems  of  the  English  Roadside,  with 
Poems  and  Ballads."  The  poem  known  as  "  Modern  Love  " 
has  since  been  issued  by  MacMillan  and  Co.,  together  with 
"  The  Sage  Enamoured  and  the  Honest  Lady,"  in  one 
volume.  Four  of  the  finest  stanzas  only  of  "  Modern  Love  " 
are  included  in  the  "  Selected  Poems"  issued  in  1898  by 
Constable  and  Co.  under  Mr.  Meredith's  own  supervision. 

"  Poems  and  Lyrics  of  the  Joy  of  Earth  "  appeared  in 
1883.  While  most  of  these  poems  were  new,  among  which 
we  note  "  The  Woods  of  Westermain,"  eleven  are  reprints 
from  the  reviews  and  magazines  of  the  years  1865  to  1883. 
The  matchless  pastoral  "  Love  in  the  Valley "  and  "  A 
Ballad  of  Fair  Ladies  in  Revolt "  are  to  be  found  here, 
disinterred  from  the  pages  of  MacMillan's  Magazine  and 
the  Fortnightly  Review. 

The  two  volumes  "  Ballads  and  Poems  of  Tragic  Life  " 
and  "  A  Reading  of  Earth,"  published  respectively  in  1887 
and  1888,  are  honoured  in  Constable's  two  collected 
editions  of  Meredith's  works,  by  re-publication  in  their 
entirety,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  poem  "  France, 
1870,"  which  is  re-issued  only  in  the  "  Odes,"  of  1898. 

In  1892  MacMillan  and  Co.  published  the  sixth  volume, 
the  title-page  reading,  "  Poems,  the  Empty  Purse,  with 
Odes  to  the  Comic  Spirit,  to  Youth  in  Memory  and 
Verses."  A  second  edition  made  its  appearance  in  1895. 

His  latest  work  in  verse,  "  Odes  in  Contribution  to  the 
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Song  of  French  History,"  made  its  appearance  in  1898, 
Constable  and  Co.  being  the  publishers.  It  is  very  appro- 
priately inscribed  to  his  friend  Mr.  John  Morley,  whose 
acquaintance  with  French  history  and  literature  is  probably 
not  exceeded  by  any  living  Englishman.  These  pub- 
lishers in  the  same  year  also  published  three  volumes  of 
Meredith's  collected  poems  in  their  edition  de  luxe  of  his 
works,  and  two  volumes,  less  comprehensive,  in  a  cheaper 
form.  The  better  edition  contains  most  of  the  poems 
Meredith  has  produced,  and  is  noteworthy,  because  it  in- 
cludes the  1851  series  which  have  been  so  difficult  of 
access. 

These  early  poems  possess  now,  in,  the  years  of  fame, 
an  evolutionary  interest.  One  discerns  in  them  the  true 
poetic  instinct,  though  they  have  no  special  distinctiveness. 
The  birds  and  flowers,  the  streams  and  the  mountains, 
mist  and  cloud  and  ocean>  have  whispered  to  his  soul  their 
messages  of  joy  and  sorrow  and  love,  and  in  melodious 
verse  he  repeats  what  he  has  heard.  The  sweet  wild  rose, 
as  "  the  year's  own  darling  and  the  summer's  queen  "  might 
be  equalled  by  fifty  minor  poets  ;  but  he  who  detects  in 
the  snowdrop — "  its  pale  cheek  veined  through  with  infant 
green  "-  -"  the  prophet  of  the  flowers,"  rises  to  a  higher  level 
of  thought  and  expression. 

Reminiscent  though  these  verses  be  of  other  poets,  we 
continually  meet  with  lines  quivering  with  life  and  giving 
promise  of  great  excellence  in  the  future.  Here  are  to  be 
found  rhythm,  simple  language,  fit  expression,  ideas  suf- 
fused with  the  glow  of  youthful  emotion,  and  abundant 
indications  of  a  mind  of  more  than  ordinary  powers  of  per- 
ception, coupled  with  no  mean  interpretative  ability  ;  but 
above  all  there  are  a  humble  spirit  and  a  heart  in  sympathy 
with  created  things,  without  which  a  poet  would  be  cold 
and  poor  indeed. 
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In  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  these  poems  were 
published,  Meredith  has  advanced  far.  There  is  a  wide 
gulf  fixed  between  the  four  lines  of  '51,  merely  descriptive 
of  "  The  Poetry  of  Shakespeare,"  and  the  two  masterly 
sonnets  of  '83  on  "  The  Spirit  of  Shakespeare,"  so  com- 
prehensive, critical,  and  yet  reverential  towards  him,  earth's 
greatest  son.  There  has  been  immense  mental  develop- 
ment and  increase  of  executive  ability  in  this  period,  but, 
along  with  it  in  many  poems,  we  observe,  a  changed 
manner  of  writing-  to  have  set  in,  and  it  abides.  Contrast, 
for  instance,  the  "France,  1870,"  with  the  later  "Alsace- 
Lorraine." 

One  would  have  been  bold  to  predict  from  the  produc- 
tions of  the  poet  of  twenty-three  the  involved  style,  far- 
fetched metaphors,  and  obscurities  that  characterise  his 
more  recent  work,  which,  it  has  been  said,  "  taxes  the 
fidelity  of  his  loyal  admirers  rather  severely."  Fidelity  is 
a  charming  virtue,  but  should  not  induce  us  to  expect  too 
much  of  our  heroes.  Man  is  a  creature  of  many  moods, 
and  these  are  reflected  in  his  works,  literary  or  otherwise. 
Admirers,  with  pre-conceived  notions  of  particular  excel- 
lence of  merit  in  their  author's  latest  creation,  bearing  this 
truism  in  mind,  would  often  be  saved  from  disappointment. 
The  function  of  the  critic  is  not  admiration,  neither  is  it 
condemnation  ;  he  must  boldly  attempt  to  get  at  the  truth 
and  seize  the  significance  of  the  work  under  survey.  In 
this  spirit  should  criticism  of  a  man  of  Meredith's  genius 
be  entered  upon,  exhibiting  as  he  does,  such  eccentricity 
and  strength. 

Beauty  of  form  and  smoothness  of  finish  are  not  essen- 
tial to  poetry,  but  without  them  it  cannot  be  of  the  highest 
These  desirable  qualities  are  too  often  absent  from  Mere- 
dith's poetical  productions ;  but  over-elaboration  is  rather 
his  chief  fault,  and  the  three  odes,  "  The  Revolution," 
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"  Napoleon,"  and  "  Alsace-Lorraine  "  may  be  cited  as  the 
most  conspicuous  examples.  The  frequent  employment  of 
very  unusual  or  obsolete  words  is  not  to  be  commended, 
and  one  is  appalled  by  the  endless  metaphor  and  rhetori- 
cal flourishes  of  these  three  poems.  In  the  study  of  poetry 
so  learned  and  grandiloquent,  the  qjuestion  forces  itself 
upon  you  as  to  whether  this  man  is  one  of  us.  Some  little 
"  twist  of  brain "  has,  it  may  be,  produced  a  man  in 
advance  of  his  time. 

One  of  those  writers  of  post-dated  essays  in  the  guise  of 
fiction  has  somewhere  dwelt  upon  the  progress  that  a  few 
centuries  will  show  to  have  been  made  in  literary  methods, 
and  so  great  will  be  the  divergence  in  language,  style,  and 
treatment  that  we  shall  have  become  almost  incomprehen- 
sible to  them.  I  suppose  the  Rip-van-Winkles  we  leave 
behind  us,  on  their  awakening  in  that  intellectual  and 
brilliant  future,  will  find  themselves  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  writers  of  that  period,  unless  they  have  the  Meredithian 
mind,  which  should  be  equal  to  any  difficulty.  The  thought 
is  strongly  suggested  that  Meredith  is  anticipating  events, 
and  perhaps  the  works  now  suffering  severest  condemna- 
tion should  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  lines  of  develop- 
ment in  the  art  of  poetry. 

The  question  of  style  must  constantly  be  forced  upon 
the  minds  of  his  readers,  so  tortuous,  perverse,  and  defiant 
is  he,  but  powerful,  eloqjuent,  and  deeply  instructive  not- 
withstanding. He  has  Browning's  intellectual  strength 
combined  with  Tennyson's  minute  accuracy  of  observation, 
and  the  man  who  can  add  to  these  qualities  the  power  of 
dictum  in  verse  demands  conscientious,  careful  considera- 
tion, be  his  limitations  what  they  may. 

Meredith  i£  not  regardless  of  popular  esteem  and  appre- 
ciation of  his  works;  as  his  attitude  at  times  seems  to  indi- 
cate, arid  he  rejoices  at  the  idea  of  being  a  pioneer  and  a 
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formative  influence  in  the  literary  world.  This  is  clear 
from  a  letter  written  in  1887  to  the  author  of  an  article  on 
his  novels  in  an  American  magazine,  and  quoted  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian  two  or  three  years  ago.  He  says 
to>  this  friendly  critic,  "  When  at  the  conclusion  of  your 
article  on  my  works  you  say,  that  a  change  in  public  taste, 
should  it  come  about,  will  be  to.  some  extent  due  to 
me,  you  hand  me  the  flowering  wreath  which  I  covet.  For 
I  think  that  all  right  use  of  life  is  to  pave  ways  for  the 
firmer  footing  of  those  who*  succeed  us."  And  when  we 
are  inclined  to  condemn  his  style,  and  gird  against  his 
recondite  utterances,  let  us  mercifully  remember  these 
two  sentences  from  the  same  letter :  "  Concerning  style, 
thought  is  tough,  and  dealing  with  thought  produces 
toughness.  Or,  when  strong  emotion  is  in  tide  against  the 
active  mind,  there  is  perforce  confusion,"  We  may  pardon 
the  toughness,  and,  under  the  circumstances  named,  con- 
done in  a  measure  the  confusion,  incompatible  as  it  is,  with 
our  ordinary  standards  of  art.  The  best  literature,  how- 
ever, conveys  the  best  thoughts  in  a  pleasing  form.  This 
holds  good  in  prose,  and  more  especially  is  it  the  case  in 
poetry.  True,  poetry  is  the  language  of  passion  and  imagi- 
nation, but  these  two  attributes  of  heart  and  mind  should 
be  so  controlled  that  language  does  not  become  elusive, 
difficult,  and  confused.  Schopenhauer  has  said,  "  The 
impression  made  by  a  masterpiece  varies  with  the  capacity 
of  the  mind  to  understand  it."  This  dictum  probably 
accounts  for  the  apparent  mysteriousness  of  certain  phrases 
and  passages  in  Meredith's  poetry,  for  they  are  doubtless 
explicable  by  their  author,  though  he  himself  in  one  place 
asks,  "What's  my  drift?" 

Meredith's  poems  have  received  scant  appreciation  out- 
side a  comparatively  small  circle  of  readers — albeit  they 
show  the  highest  qualities  of  intellect,  a  perfervid  imagina- 
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tion,  a  trenchant  critical  faculty,  and  a  marvellous  command 
of  language — because  of  his  florid  rhetoric,  peculiar  man- 
nerisms and  ambiguities  of  style.  These  arise  from  an  all- 
embracing,  subtle,  and  original  process  of  mental  activity, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  defects  of  his  qualities,  but  they 
have  proved  an  effectual  barrier  to  popularity,  in  the  sense 
that  Shelley,  Keats,  Byron,  and  Tennyson  are  popular, 
and  to  that  extent  have  his  influence  and  power  been 
diminished.  Given  something  worth  saying,  an  attractive 
method  of  saying  it  will  increase  its  effectiveness. 

Style  is  the  golden  thread  that  enriches  and  brightens 
the  fabric  of  verse  or  prose  ;  or  it  is  the  stream  on  whose 
smiling  surface  is  smoothly  borne  an  argosy  freighted  with 
rich  gems  of  thought,  and  it  is  pitiable  when  the  stream 
becomes  a  Niagara,  so  that  the  vessel  and  its  treasure  are 
lost  on  the  rocks  amid  turbulent  foam. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  subject-matter  of  this  poetry.  It 
deals  with  infinite  shades  of  human  thought  and  feeling 
from  the  exquisitely  tender  "  Mother  to  Babe,"  in  which  we 
note  how  beautifully  simple  he  can  be,  to  the  great  sonnet  - 
like  series  of  poems  under  the  title  of  "  Modern  Love." 
Cleverly,  and  with  sanity  of  purpose,  it  treats  also  of  matters 
social,  religious,  and  political,  as,  for  example,  in  "  The 
Danger  of  War,"  "  Martin's  Puzzle,"  "  The  Old  Chartist," 
"  Juggling  Jerry,"  "  Jump-to-Glory  Jane,"  and  his  last 
sonnet  "  At  the  Close,"  referring  to  the  South  African  war. 

He  knows  the  worth  of  valour;  a  spirit  of  the  truest 
patriotism  pervades  his  work,  but  he  would  have  us  recog- 
nise that  the  brave  heart  alone  cannot  guard  the  home 
and  maintain  an  empire  ;  "  brain,  the  active  brain,"  is  in- 
dispensable, and  he  is  not  blind  to  our  deficiencies.  How 
truly  do  the  following  three  lines  from  "  England  before 
the  Storm,"  written  in  1891,  fit  the  opening  incidents  of 
the  present  campaign : 
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"  They  stand  to  be  her  sacrifice, 
The   sons   this   mother   flings    like    dice 
To  face  the  odds  and  brave  the  Fates." 

How  accurately,  too,  in  his  "  Napoleon,"  he  describes  the 
type  of  military  leader  whose  advent  recently  the  nation 
so  anxiously  awaited, — 

he  of  the  brain, 

"  Keen  at  an  enemy's  mind  to  encircle  and  pierce  and  constrain, 

"  Muffling  his  own  for  a  fate-charged  blow  very  Gods  may  admire." 

A  great  poet  getting  at  the  heart  of  things  can  speak  for 
all  occasions.  The  other  poems  mentioned  abound  with 
quaint,  sly  humour  and  homely  philosophy,  striking  now 
and  then  a  deep,  pathetic  note.  In  the  narrow  compass 
of  a  paper  of  this  character  many  extracts  cannot  find  a 
place,  and  though  "Juggling  Jerry"  would  furnish  speci- 
mens of  our  author's  best  moods,  we  will  refrain  from 
quoting.  His  "  comic  eye  "  was  wide  open  when  he  wrote 
this  poem.  In  the  poetry  there  is  the  same  analytical  skill 
as  in  the  novels,  and  never  has  it  displayed  itself  in  a  more 
finished  and  admirable  manner  than  in  "  Modem  Love," 
a  poem  of  fifty  stanzas  of  sixteen  lines  each,  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  the  Petrarcan  sonnet.  They  deal  with  the 
faithlessness  of  husband  and  wife,  and  without  a  trace  of 
the  erotic  suggestiveness  which  taints  the  productions  of 
so  many  French  authors  who  address  themselves  to  this 
theme.  Eveji  Max  Nordau  could  not  find  a  symptom  of 
"  sexual  psychopathy  "  here. 

It  is  the  tragic  side  of  this  phase  of  life  that  Meredith, 
with  the  most  dramatic  intenseness,  progressively  unfolds 
to  our  gaze.  From  the  first  line  to  the  last,  one  is  en- 
raptured by  the  precision  of  language,  the  penetration  into 
the  hidden  springs  of  human  motive,  his  delicate  yet  firm 
treatment  of  a  difficult  subject,  and  withal  the  careful 
balancing  and  blending  of  so  many  separate  details  into 
•one  harmonious  composition.  It  touches  the  emotions,  as 
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all  great  poetry  rmist,  but  unless  it  be  read  with  the  mind 
alert  its  very  finest  qualities  will  be  missed,  and  we  often 
require  to  follow  the  thought  a  little  further  than  we  have 
been  taken  by  the  writer.  Written  long  before  "  hill- 
top "  novels  were  read  in  the  family,  or  even  thought  of, 
thirty-eight  years  ago,  we  should  almost  expect  to  find  a 
certain  amount  of  direct  moralising  in  deference  to  our 
insular  prejudices  and  predilections ;  but  Meredith,  aspir- 
ing for  leadership  in  the  region  of  literary  art,  is  not 
affected  by  the  popular  likes  or  dislikes,  and  chooses  to 
let  the  drama  itself  enforce  its  lessons. 

"  Modern  Love  "  is  probably  the  most  perfect  piece  of 
work  that  Meredith  has  given  us,  considered  from  any 
standpoint,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose.  In  this  poem  he 
has  combined  in  the  highest  degree  the  richest  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet  with  the  exactness  and  accuracy  of  a  well- 
disciplined  scientist  and  philosopher,  and,  as  a  result,  we 
have  a  masterpiece  of  literature,  stately,  powerful,  intellec- 
tual, and  attractive,  which  will  be  read  when  the  major 
portion  of  his  productions  shall  have  sunk  into  oblivion. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  of  "  Modern  Love  "  will 
apply  to  a  great  number  of  Meredith's  other  poems,  but 
in  none  is  there  the  same  rare  combination  of  excellent 
features ;  nor  does  "  Modern  Love "  indicate  what  has 
become  the  leading  characteristic,  we  might  say,  of  his 
other  work,  that  is  the  Earth-worship,  so  constantly  taught 
and  observed. 

In  the  volume  of  1 862  occurs  "  The  Ode  to  the  Spirit 
of  Earth  in  Autumn,"  and  there  he  seems  to  touch  upon 
his  own  special  subject  for  the  first  time.  In  a  high  lyrical 
strain  he  sings  of  the  fruits  of  autumn  and  the  voices  of 
the  woods ;  it  is  the  time  when  the  glorious  south-west 

draws 

"  From  heaven  the  disenchanted  harmony 
To  join  Earth's  laughter  in  the  midnight  blind"; 
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It  is  the  time,  too,  when  the  trees  shed  their  leaves  ;  but- 
happy  thought! — they  refuse  to  fall,  and  the  poet's  eye 
beholds  them. 

"  Great  armies  in  imperial  dyes, 
And  mad  to  tread  the  air  and  rise, 
The    savage   freedom    of   the    skies, 
To    taste    before    they    rot." 

Oft  does  he  hear  and  "  join  earth's  laughter."     He  tells  of 
her  love,  for  she  is  a  mother  of  kindness.    Green,  bounteous 
Earth !     How  he  rejoices  in  her,  lives  in  her  mirthful  heart, 
and  shrinks  not  from  her  when  death  threatens ! 
She  is  to  him  "  our  good  Great- Mother,"  for  it  is 

"  The  humming  burden  of  Earth's  toil  to  feed 
Her  creatures  all,  her  task  to  speed  their  growth, 
Her  aim  to  lead  them  up  her  pathways,  shown 
Between  the  Pains  and  Pleasures." 

Then  how  forgetful  she  is  of  her  offspring's  crimes,  for 
on  the  field  of  battle,  "  where  bled  her  children,  hangs  now 
the  loaded  sheaf."  Hence  should  we  obey  her  laws,  trust 
her,  love  her,  reverence  her — yea,  worship  her.  This  is 
Meredith's  message  to  mankind. 

It  has  been  said  that  his  predecessors  have  in  the  main 
sung  the  spirit  of  nature  ;  he  sings  her  body,  which  is  the 
earth  as  well — "  this  Earth  of  the  beautiful  breasts." 
This  point  has  been  well  brought  out  by  another  critic, 
who  ingeniously  contrasts  Meredith's  "  Lark  Ascending " 
with  Shelley's  and  Wordsworth's  poems,  entitled  "  To  a 
Skylark."  He  writes  :  "  When  Shelley  addresses  the  sky- 
lark, the  bird's  notes  are  lost  in  a  tempest  of  gorgeous 
poetical  imagination. 

ki  Hail    to    thee,    blithe    spirit — 
Bird    thou    never    wert." 

is  his  invocation.  The  bird  ceases  to  be  a  bird,  and 
becomes  the  spirit  of  the  poet's  dream.  With  Wordsworth 
the  skylark  is  the  vehicle  for  a  moral  reflection,  beautiful 
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and  appropriate  no  doubt,  but  absolutely  unrealistic.  What 
touches  is  the  lesson  the  bird  conveys  as  he  rises  over  his 
nest.  How  different  is  the  modern  singer's  invocation ! 

"  He    rises    and    begins    a    round, 
He  drops  the  silver  chain  of  sound, 
Of  many  links  without  a  break, 
In   chirrup,    whistle,    slur,    and   shake." 

Realism  has  invaded  poetry.  His  is  the  real  skylark,  the 
bird  itself,  not  the  ideal  that  the  song  has  put  into  the 
poet's  brain." 

Comparative  criticism  is  a  dangerous  procedure  when 
it  results  in  the  exaltation  of  one  man  at  the  expense  of 
others.  Shelley  and  Wordsworth  both  found  what  they 
sought,  and  finely  expressed  it.  Meredith  has  done  like- 
wise ;  but  the  suggestion  that  he  has  done  better  when 
our  critic  cries,  "  How  different!"  is  a  matter  about  which 
there  may  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  The 
point,  however,*  is  that  Meredith's  poetry,  if  it  be  not  a 
contradiction  of  terms,  so  to  state  it,  is  largely  informed 
with  a  spirit  of  realism.  In  the  highest  and  best  sense  he 
is  deliberately  realistic,  for  he  strives  to  learn  the  facts  that 
he  may  know  Earth's  mysteries.  With  him  "  the  road  to 
the  soul  is  the  real,"  and  he  has  found  that  when  "  we  read 
aright  and  devoutly  serve," 

"...     This   love   of   Earth   reveals 
A    soul    beside   our   own    to   quicken,    quell, 
Irradiate,  and  through  ruinous  floods  uplift." 

Can  we  read  aright  ?  The  answer  is  "  Never  is  earth  mis- 
read by  brain."  And  better  still  if  the  triple  power  of 
"  blood,  brain,  and  spirit  "  can  be  brought  into  action.  This 
is  a  power  Meredith  has  in  command,  and  he  has  accord- 
ingly produced  some  of  the  most  profound  and  interesting 
Nature-poetry  in  the  language. 

The  volume  entitled  "  A  Reading  of  Earth  "  furnishes 
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word-painting  of  the  highest  kind  :  witness  the  poem.  "  The 
South-Wester,"  and  in  such  productions  as  "  Hard 
Weather,"  "  A  Faith  on  Trial,"  we  learn  much  of  his  philo- 
sophy, for  he  is  not  alone  a  singer,  but  also  a  great  teacher. 
A  close  perusal  of  the  poems,  however,  is  necessary  to 
obtain  a  full  idea  of  the  scope  and  aim  of  their  teaching. 
Meredith,  as  a  student  of  nature,  has  laboured  hard, 
'wrestled  hard,  to  use  his  own  term,  and  triumphed  mightily. 
Verily,  he  has  won  the  wreath  of  the  victor  in  this  arena. 

Fascinating  as  it  might  be,  we  cannot  now  enter  upon  a 
detailed  analysis  of  any  of  his  principal  poems.  The 
mystical  "  Woods  of  the  Westermain,"  the  ode  "  To  the 
Comic  Spirit,"  "  Melampus,"  "  The  Nuptials  of  Attila,"  the 
sonnets,  and  other  poems  previously  mentioned,  would  well 
repay  examination. 

We  must  pass  over,  also,  the  question  of  his  metres, 
except  to  remark,  in  the  words  of  a  reviewer,  "  he  has 
written  in  several  exceptionally  difficult  metres  with  great 
success ;  he  has  footed  the  tight-rope  of  the  Galliambic 
measure,  and  the  swaying  planks  of  various  trochaic  ex- 
periments, and  every  now  and  then,  without  warning,  in 
the  midst  of  simple,  easy-going  tune,  he  will  break  time." 
The  Galliambic  measure  occurs  in  "  Phaethon,"  and  is 
admittedly  an  experiment,  for  in  a  note  to  the  poem  the 
author  himself  says :  "  A  perfect  conquest  of  the  measure 
is  not  possible  in  our  tongue.  For  the  sake  of  an  occa- 
sional success  in  the  velocity,  sweep,  volume  of  the  line  it 
seems  worth  an  effort ;  and  if,  to  some  degree,  serviceable 
for  narrative,  it  is  one  of  the  exercises  of  a  writer  which 
readers  may  be  invited  to  share." 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  Meredith  is  a  poet,  in 
many  respects,  of  the  first  rank.  His  matter  is  always  good, 
and  were  it  not  for  his  too-frequent  lapses  from  the  paths 
of  strict  literary  rectitude,  to  which  attention  has  been 
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drawn,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  to  him,  "  Friend,  come 
up  higher,  for  thou  art  worthy  a  seat  with  the  greatest." 
He  invariably  grips  his  subject,  and  in  turn  grips  his  reader. 
As  a  poet  of  man,  or,  more  precisely,  of  man's  life  as  mani- 
fested in  the  outward  act,  he  sees  little  but  the  tragic  side. 
Man's  mind  he  knows  as  few  do,  but  to  him  man's  life 
would  seem  to  be  a  melancholy  spectacle.  There  is  more 
of  human  passion,  human  despair,  than  of  love  and  the  joy 
of  living  in  his  poetry.  He  is  truer  and  deeper  as  a 
Nature-poet.  He  loves  "  with  love  exceeding  a  simple 
love  "  insects,  birds,  and  flowers,  while  the  south-west  wind 
and  the  fleeting  clouds  are  a  perennial  joy  and  source  of 
inspiration.  Ofttimes  he  bewilders  us  by  his  circumlocu- 
tion, and  amazes  us  by  fantastic  tricks  of  speech  ;  but,  still, 
he  has  given  us  exhilarating,  rapturous,  thought-stimulating 
verse,  into  which  he  has  infused  the  magic  of  his  powerful 
intellect.  While  he  does  not  forget  to  sing,  he  does  not 
forget  that  what  is  said  or  sung  is  the  main  thing  in  the 
end.  This  it  is  which  gives  lasting  qualities  and  solidity 
to  his  work.  His  is  no  decadent  spirit ;  his  writing  is 
always  virile,  replete  with  lofty  conceptions,  and  full  of 
dramatic  force.  Were  the  tendency  otherwise,  his  close 
communing  and  intimacy  with  Nature  and  Mother  Earth 
would  supply  the  requisite  corrective  and  stimulus  to  pro- 
gress. They  who  know  Nature  in  her  secret  recesses  and 
apply  her  lessons  aright  go  on  from  strength  to  strength. 
Meredith  yielded  himself  to  her  early  in  his  career,  and  he 
remains  her  faithful  lover,  serving  her  with  a  devotion  that 
not  even  death  may  destroy. 

"  For  every  elemental   power 

Is  kindred  to  our  hearts,   and  once 

Acknowledged,    wedded,    once   embraced, 

Once   taken  to  the   unfettered   sense, 

Once  claspt  unto  the  naked  life, 
.    The  union  is  eternal." 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  RITTER  VON 
STAUFENBERG. 

BY  LAURENCE  CLAY. 

T3OMANCE,  like  sentiment,  mostly  escapes  definition, 
but  we  know  and  approve  both,  and  when  either 
mantles  life,  then  is  life  enriched.  But  both — first  cousins 
— are  bloom,  volatile,  treasure  in  earthen  vessels.  We 
need  to  tend  their  welfare,  for  they  are  not  wholly  without 
the  spiritual  side  of  our  nature.  Like  some  flowers  that  in 
time  change  their  habitat  and  accustomed  manifestation, 
romance  here  flourishes,  there  changes  or  dies  down,  and 
always  some  of  its  flowers  are  in  danger  of  being  lost.  In 
the  romance  of  the  Ritter  Peter  von  Staufenberg  we 
have  a  cameo  of  the  times  long  antecedent  to  that  of  the 
romanticists  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  it  is  a  romance  of  the 
age  of  the  minnesingers  and  the  trouveres.  As  such  it 
is  interesting  in  itself,  and  perhaps  more  so  as  the  ultimate 
source  from  whence  sprang  the  "  motiv  "  of  De  La  Motte 
Fouque's  delightful  story  "Undine  ";  indeed  the  latter  is 
the  chief,  and  at  the  same  time,  sufficient  claim  that  it  has 
upon  our  attention.  Fouque  tells  us  in  his  preface  to 
"  Undine  "  that  it  was  in  "  the  mystical  laboratory  of  the 
aged  whimsical  Paracelsus"  that  this  "darling  gift"  of  his 
muse  first  arose. 

Scherer,  in  his  "  History  of  German   Literature,"  says 
that  the  poem  having  reference  to  the  Knight  of  Staufen- 
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berg  was  composed  by  one  Eckenolt  about  1300.  The 
story  was  certainly  crystallized  into  metrical  form  long 
before  the  day  of  Paracelsus,  who  died  in  1541, 
having  compassed  the  amazing  task  of  writing  some 
350  books,  large  and  small,  and  mainly  books  of  philosophy 
and  medicine  ( ?).  Before  his  day  the  word  "  undine  "  was 
unknown  to  the  German  tongue,  but  Paracelsus  seemed  to 
know  the  article  intimately.  He  says,  they  have  "  souls,  but 
no  spiritual  principle."  Upon  what  principle,  spiritual  or 
otherwise,  this  fine  distinction  is  made  doth  not  appear. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  human  shape  is  their  true  form, 
and  that  they  may  attain  to  the  spiritual  principle  by  enter- 
ing into  union  with  man.  They  are  not  immortal,  but  perish 
like  animals,  are  subject  to  diseases,  and  "  are  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  men."  How  subtilely  affectionate!  But, 
mark  you,  they  have  an  aversion  to  "  self-opinionated  men 
and  conceited  persons!"  One  could  almost  suspect  evidence 
of  a  soul  with  "  spiritual  principle"  in  such  discernment. 
Paracelsus'  book  on  "  Elemental  Spirits,"  from  which  these 
references  are  taken,  was  translated  into  English  and  pub- 
lished in  London  in  the  year  1650.  It  is  full  of  nostrums 
for  the  making  of  gold,  for  rejuvenation,  and  for  the  elixir 
of  life,  etc.  These  are  not  to  our  present  purpose,  so  that 
we  will  dismiss  Paracelsus  without  further  comment,  inas- 
much as  the  real  source  of  Fouque's  story  is  dated  some 
two  hundred  years  behind  Paracelsus,  and  has,  it  would 
appear,  some  sort  of  foundation  in  fact. 

In  the  town  library  at  Strassburg  there  is  a  volume  of 
ancient  manuscripts  in  old  German.  Some  of  these  are 
dated,  of  which  the  oldest  is  a  book  of  fables  of  the  year 
1411.  One  of  the  undated  manuscripts  is,  for  various 
reasons,  manifestly  older  than  the  one  dated  1411.  Its 
subject  is  the  romance  of  the  Ritter  Peter  von  Staufen- 
berg,  related  in  some  sixteen  leaves  of  rhymed  couplets. 
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It   is  upon    this    and   subsequent    printed   variants   that 
Fouque's  story  really  rests. 

It  is  known  to  history  that  the  knight  Peter  von  Staufen 
berg  was  living  in  the  year  1274,  and  he  is  traceable  as 
being  still  alive  in  1287.  With  regard  to  the  manuscript 
itself,  we  are  informed  that  there  is  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  among  skilled  German  philologists  that  it  should 
be  dated  about  the  year  1300.  They  are  guided  in  their 
opinion  partly  by  the  character  of  the  irregular  rhymes  in 
the  manuscript,  characteristic  of  that  period  and  even 
earlier,  arid  partly  by  the  form  of  the  name  of  the  scene 
of  the  story,  which  form  is  known  to  have  become  modi- 
fied in  much  later  years.  The  manuscript  was  early 
printed  ;  the  earliest  copies,  however,  are  undated.  Three 
or  four  copies  of  this  earliest  printed  edition  are  known  to 
be  in  existence — one  is  reputed  to  be  in  England.  It  is 
suggested  by  the  chief  authority,  Englehardt,  that  they 
were  printed  about  1480  or  1482  by  one  Martin  Schott  in 
Strassburg.  A  later  edition  was  edited  by  Fischart,  and 
printed  and  published  by  Bernhardt  Joblin  in  Strassburg 
in  1588,  and  other  editions  have  since  appeared  in  Ger- 
many, including  a  lithograph  of  the  manuscript  itself,  pub- 
lished in  Berlin  in  1823  by  Engelhardt.  The  full  title  of 
the  poem,  taken  from  the  earliest  printed  copy,  runs  thus : 
"  The  genuine  and  true  legend  of  the  proud,  strong,  and 
adventurous  knight  Herr  Peter  Diemringer  of  Staufenberg 
of  Ortenowe,  of  his  doings  and  adventures  in  many  coun- 
tries, of  his  love  and  engagement  to  a  water-nymph^  of  his 
death  in  his  prime  because  he  did  not  follow  the  good 
and  true  advice  of  this  nymph  and  broke  his  undertaking." 

How  far  this  use  of  the  word  legend  suggests  a  date 
more  widely  separating  in  point  of  time  the  Ritter  Peter 
alive  in  1284,  from  1300,  the  assigned  date  of  the  MS.,  must 
be  left  to  the  philologist 
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The  text  of  this  manuscript  tells  how  the  knight  was  the 
Admirable  Crichton  of  his  day,  good,  generous,  brave,  and 
of  noble  carriage.    A  great  traveller,  invincible  in  the  many 
tournaments   in  which   he   took   part,   a   crusader,   and— 
adored  by  the  ladies.    A  scholar,  in  that  he  could  both  read 
and  write,  possessed  of  some  skill  with  the  harp  and  the 
voice,  and  a  knight  with  almost  an  European  reputation  ; 
truly  a  noble  knight,  "sans  peur,  sans  reproche!"     Such 
was  the  prototype  of  that  lesser  man,  the  Huldbrand  of 
Fouque's  book. 

One  day  he  instructed  his  page  to  have  his  horse 
caparisoned,  he  would  ride  to  Nusbach  to  pray  and  to 
confession.  On  his  way  thither  the  knight  met  a  super- 
naturally  beautiful  damsel  seated  upon  a  rock  by  the  way- 
side. She  was  resplendent  in  a  jewelled  robe,  and  had  a 
wealth  of  golden  hair.  All  beautiful  heroines  of  this  and 
many  other  ages  have  a  profusion  of  golden  hair. 

The  knight  greeted  her  in  the  name  of  God,  and  seated 
himself  by  her  side,  the  page  removing  to  a  discreet  dis- 
tance. Affectionate  conversation  ensued,  and  the  marvel- 
lous was  related  since  she  informed  the  knight  that, 
unknown  to  him,  she  had  in,  all  his  great  career,  shadowed 
and  protected  him.  We  said  the  marvellous,  and  we  have 
not  even  yet  outlived  all  belief  in  our  good  angels. 

The  proposal  from  the  knight  that  the  maiden  (fair 
archetype  of  sweet  Undine!)  should  become  his  wife  is 
met  by  the  earnest  and  impressive  reply  that  if  at  any  sub- 
sequent time  he  should  love  another,  within  three  days 
thereafter  he  would  die.  She  bade  him  pause  and  think 
before  replying.  The  knight  evidently  reflected,  for  he 
asked  :  "  Girl,  is  your  story  true  ?"  "  Yes,"  she  replied  ; 
"  God  is  my  witness." 

Ultimately  a  kiss  and  an  exchange  of  finger-rings  sealed 
the  contract,  and  they  parted,  but  not  before  she  had  com- 
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mended  the  knight  "  to  ride  with  God."  The  knight  pro- 
ceeded to  Nusbach,  and  at  Mass  he  gave  himself  body, 
soul,  and  honour  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  and  laid  a  gold 
coin  upon  the  altar.  Thereafter,  did  the  knight  but 
strongly  will  it,  the  damsel  came  to  him  in  a  supernatural 
way,,  unseen  of  all  but  him,  and  he  apparently  remained  a 
bachelor. 

We  will  pass  over  minor  points,  and  briefly  relate  the 
denouement.  The  maiden  had  specially  warned  the  knight 
more  than  once  against  heeding  the  advice  of  his  friends 
that  he  should  marry,  and  the  knight  had  always  promised 
life-long  fealty  to  his  beloved,  and,  doubtless,  in  sincerity. 

The  time  came  for  the  coronation  of  the  prince  to  whom 
the  knight  owed  allegiance.  There  were  great  celebrations 
at  Frankfurt  in  progress,  and  the  Ritter  von  Staufenberg 
attended,  accompanied  by  a  goodly  array  of  thirty  armed 
servants  with  numerous  horses  gorgeously  caparisoned. 
As  the  days  went  by,  the  knight  carried  all  before  him  at 
the  tournaments,  and  he  became  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes, 
the  one  subject  of  conversation  of  spectators  and  com- 
petitors alike. 

The  delighted  king  (the  bishops  in  close  attendance) 
sent  for  the  knight,  and  offered  him  the  castle  and  lands  of 
Kerden,  and,  further,  the  king  had  a  rich  and  lovely  ward, 
a  maiden  of  eighteen  summers— she,  too,  shall  be  the 
knight's.  The  latter  was  dumb,  hence  all  were  astonished. 
The  king  assured  him  that  he  was  in  earnest,  and  little  sus- 
pected that  the  knight  wished  that  he  were  not.  The  king, 
bishops,  and  nobles  pressed  for  the  reason  of  such  unex- 
pected contumacy,  and  the  knight  confessed  all — his 
meeting  with  the  maiden,  his  first  and  only  love,  and  his 
bond  not  to  marry — nay,  he  ingenuously  confessed  the 
supernatural  condition  of  their  relationship. 

It  was  a  grand  and  unique  opportunity  for  the  bishops, 
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and  they  rose  to  the  occasion  and  promptly  declared  the 
union  an  unhallowed  one,  of  the  devil,  etc.  Even  the 
chronicler  is  prompted  at  length  to  exclaim :  "  What  is 
the  use  to  tell  more  of  what  the  bishops  told  him  ?"  Need 
we  say  that  they  prevailed  ?  The  knight,  with  heavy  heart, 
assented,  and  proclamation  was  made,  and  the  date  of  the 
marriage  fixed.  The  knight  secured  a  promise  that  the 
betrothed  should  follow  him  home  to  his  castle,  and  then 
departed  with  his  retinue.  Arrived  within  his  own  halls, 
his  heart  yearned  for  his  true  love,  and  she  was  with  him 
in  a  moment.  There  was  no  angry  recrimination,  only, 
from  her,  a  deeply  sorrowful  expression  of  regret,  and  one 
last  sad  warning  ;  from  him — why  the  bishops  had  carefully 
instructed  him  to  call  her  names,  to  call  her  a  devil,  and, 
in  his  despair  at  the  doom  that  he  felt  awaited  him,  he  called 
her  "  devil,"  and  she  was  gone.  Gone !  But  not  before 
she  had  told  him  that  she  would  give  him  a  sign  in  order 
that  he  might  seek  the  timely  benefit  of  clergy  and  prepare 
for  death.  She  would  show  him,  and  the  company  assembled 
at  the  marriage  feast,  her  foot  in  some  unexpected  and 
marvellous  manner. 

The  fateful  day  duly  came,  as  fateful  days  do  to  all. 
The  company  were  assembled,  and  all  progressed  merrily 
enough,  except  for  the  load  at  the  heart  of  the  bridegroom. 
Then,  during  a  temporary  lull  in  the  hilarity,  a  noise  was 
heard  aloft,  and  a  foot  and  leg  up  to  the  knee  appeared 
through  the  ceiling — a  foot  whiter  than  ivory,  and  of  such 
complexion  and  shapeliness  as  was  never  before  seen  on 
earth,  says  the  chronicler. 

The  knight  cried  out :  "  Oh,  my  loved  friends,  you  have 
injured  me  and  yourselves !  In  three  days  I  must  die !" 

The  upper  chamber  was  searched,  but  no  trace  of  an  in- 
truder was  found,  and  the  feast  broke  up  in  disorder  and 
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depression,  many,  including  the  bride,  being  reduced  to 
tears. 

The  knight  spent  the  remainder  of  his  time  in  prayer 
in  the  company  of  his  brother,  and,  while  he  yet  prayed, 
his  heart  broke ! 

After  he  was  buried  his  bride  "  got  her  to  a  nunnery," 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days  praying  for  the  soul 
of  the  knight — he  whom  all  men  mourned  in  sincere  sorrow. 

The  last  couplet  runs,  piously  enough : 

"  Now  we   are   at   an   end, 
May  God  give  us  his  blessings.     Amen." 

Such  is  the  oldest  form  of  this  historico-story ;  variants 
of  it  appeared  as  already  stated.  We  have  traced  one,  dated 
Strassburg,  1595,  and  reprinted  in  a  book  of  German 
Volkslieder  published  at  Mannheim  in  1834.  It  is  a  totally 
different  text  as  far  as  the  diction  is  concerned,  and  the 
irregular  rhyming  couplets  have  blossomed  into  six-line 
stanzas  of  trochaic  tetrameter.  The  poem  is  divided  into 
seven  "  Romanzen,"  these  being  sections  of  unequal 
length.  Each  stanza  consists  of  three  couplets.  So  much 
for  the  structure,  which  had  doubtless  shared  in  the  general 
advance  in  learning  consequent  upon  the  renaissance  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Coming  to  the  text,  it  is  in  some  respects 
decidedly  superior  to  the  original.  It  is  notably  less  crude, 
and  is  not  without  embellishments.  One  or  two  points 
meet  with  some  explication.  It  is  as  a  whole  more  pleasing, 
and  forms  a  more  finished  and  interesting  romance.  The 
main  incidents  are  repeated,  and  points  of  detail  re-appear 
in  such  a  way  as  to  at  once  declare  its  source  is  the  older 
printed  editions  or  the  manuscript.  The  title  is  cut  down, 
but  it  emphasizes  one  point,  namely,  the  fact  that  the 
heroine  is  a  "  Meerfei  "  or  water-nymph — an  undine. 

The  opening  stanzas  indicate,  also,  that  the  knight  had 
often  met  her  in  his  dreams ;  he  tells  her  so.  This  some- 
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what  tones  down  the  sudden  declaration  of  his  love  at  fir^t 
sight.  There  is,  of  course,  the  same  sweet  inexorableness 
of  her  demand  of  the  knight  that,  since  she  is  ever  his,  he 
must  ever  and  absolutely  be  hers,  and  hers  alone.  It  is  the 
fond  hope  of  many  a  woman's  heart  to-day  that  the  man 
to  whom  she  accords  a  whole-souled  undeviating  devotion 
should  place  the  same  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  love,  for  she 
gives  her  all. 

In  this  variant  there  is  the  addition  that,  previous  to  the 
coronation  at  Frankfurt,  the  knight's  brother  had  for  family 
reasons  pressed  him  to  marry ;  but,  declared  the  knight, 
"it  is  impossible,  I  have  set  my  mind  upon  glory  and 
honour."  The  lady  to  whom  the  king  affiances  the  knight 
is  here  said  to  be  the  king's  own  cousin  and  the  mistress 
of  the  tournament ;.  and  she  it  is  at  whose  hands  the 
knight  receives  his  guerdon.  It  is  a  wreath  of  gold  and 
pearls,  and  one  Romanzen  relates  how  the  king's  cousin 
put  it  on  the  knight's  head  (covered  with  yellow  hair,  of 
course)  with  her  own  hands,  and  by  the  gentle  pressure  of 
her  fingers,  aided  by  the  language  of  her  lovely  eyes,  tried 
to  make  him  understand  her  kindling  love.  A  truly 
sprightly  addition,  born  of  a  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
The  story  improves  as  it  matures. 

The  same  collocution  between  the  king,  the  bishops,  and 
the  knight  is  related,  and  the  same  result,  though  the  inter- 
view between  the  "  Meerfei "  and  the  knight  immediately 
on  his  return  to  his  castle  is  painted  in  even  more  sad  and 
sorrowful  colours.  The  deep  regret  at  the  approaching 
end  of  their  love  and  his  life  is  emphasized.  The  colours 
are  altogether  stronger,  the  feasts  and  the  tourneys  at  the 
knight's  marriage  are  more  gaily  painted,  though,  oddly 
enough,  the  supernatural  foot  which  appeared  through  the 
ceiling  is  now  depicted  as  a  man's  foot.  Perhaps  the 
bishops  had  again  been  talking!  The  alteration  does  not 
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aid  the  effect,  and  one  must  shyly  confess  that  it  damps 
the  interest  a  trifle. 

But  the  effect  is  aided  in  the  next  stanza  where  the 
attendants,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  foot,  are  made  to 
bring  the  knight  a  crystal  glass  full  of  wine.  Into  this  he 
looks,  sees  somewhat,  and  turns  pale.  What  he  sees  within 
the  crystal  is  a  sleeping  child  with  outstretched  foot.  He 
then  declared  his  doom,  and  the  consequent  revulsion  in 
the  feelings  of  the  guests  and  their  premature  dispersion 
is  vividly  portrayed. 

One  other  point  is  worth  noting.  It  is  interesting  and, 
in  its  suggestion,  beautiful.  The  newly-made  wife  after  the 
funeral,  as  in  the  older  version,  enters  a  nunnery,  but  it  is 
here  stated  that  her  prayers  on  the  knight's  behalf  were 
so  fervent  that  the  "  Meerfei "  came  often  and  joined  her 
prayers,  and  spoke  with  her  of  the  knight.  We  think  there 
is  a  touch  of  poetic  genius  in  that  addition. 

In  both  versions  there  is  a  certain  sensuousness,  even 
voluptuousness  in  parts,  though  in  neither  for  its  own  sake 
apparently,  and  it  is  much  toned  down  in  the  later  version. 
It  is  somewhat  customary  to  excuse  this  sort  of  veniality 
to  the  1 6th  century  even  in  this  country. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  endeavour  to 
sift  from  this  story  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  the 
true  from  the  false,  but  it  is  not  our  present  pur- 
pose. It  is  certain  that  the  knight  lived,  for  docu- 
ments relating  to  matters  of  his  estate  are  still  extant 
and  bear  his  signature,  and  other  facts  of  his  life  are  also 
known.  But  of  the  particular  circumstances  which  relate 
to  what  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  was  a  sad  end  to 
a  renowned  career,  we  shall  not  know  more  than  we  can 
gather  from  the  story,  fact  from  fiction.  Doubtless  there 
was  concerned  in  it  a  beautiful  bride,  and  probably,  -  also, 
the  tragedy  involved  in  faithlessness  issuing  in  broken 
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hearts.  Still  more  interesting  were  it  to  examine  how 
Fouque,with  true  poetic  genius,  has  transformed  this  some- 
what crude,  yet  interesting  and  not  wholly  senseless,  story 
into  one  of  the  most  seductive  and  refined  romances  known 
to  modern  literature — a  romance  beautiful  in  its  subject, 
in  its  setting,  in  its  proportions  and  execution.  It  is  a 
bright  example  of  that  transfusion  into  gold  of  baser 
metal  when  it  is  passed  through  the  alembic  of  the  brain 
of  a  man  of  genius.  The  remark  of  Froude  that  "  both  the 
Niebelungen  Lied  as  well  as  "  Undine "  are  of  Sua- 
bian  origin  "  is  worth  quoting.  When  we  contrast  the 
strenuous,  lurid,  and  Wagnerian  effects  of  the  one  with 
the  delicacy,  the  grace,  and  beauty  of  the  other,  we  feel  we 
have  the  opposite  ends  of  the  scale  of  humanity,  the  whole 
gamut  of  passion  in  between,  and  recognise  the  great  effect 
that  Latin  grace  may  achieve  (for  Fouque  was  of  Huguenot 
descent)  when  grafted  on  Teutonic  strength. 

Carlyle  accorded  Fouque  the  title  of  "  a  man  of  genius 
with  little  more  than  the  ordinary  share  of  talent,"  and 
when  we  contemplate  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  his 
romance,  "  Undine,"  we  admit  the  genius,  and  quarrel  not 
with  the  talent  which  was  but  the  tool  that  aided  that 
achievement  we  all  applaud. 


SOME  RECENT  GARDEN  LITERATURE. 
BY  GEORGE  H.   BELL. 

IT  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  love  of 
Nature,  in  all  its  varied  forms,  has  developed  con- 
siderably within  the  present  century.  What  was  "caviare 
to  the  general "  a  hundred  years  ago  is  to-day  widely 
known  and  highly  appreciated.  Regions  which  were  then 
neglected  and  practically  untrodden,  are  to-day,  by  general 
consent,  regarded  as  the  playgrounds  of  the  world,  and 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  their  natural  beauty  is  con- 
sidered, and  justly  so,  as  the  grossest  vandalism. 

The  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
beautiful  in  Nature  is  an  all-embracing  one.  It  finds  ample 
scope  in  the  highest  Alp  or  the  solitary  mountain  tarn, 
and  is  ministered  to  by  the  glories  of  the  tropical  forest 
and  by  the  meanest  flower  that  blows.  The  memory  of 
hours  spent  with  Nature  is  cherished  by  many  among 
their  most  treasured  possessions,  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  our  grandfathers  would  have  considered 
such  hours  as  wasted  and  but  ill  calculated  to  help  us  in 
the  battle  of  life.  To-day  we  have  changed  all  this,  and 
are  constantly  endeavouring  to  cultivate  in  our  children  a 
love  for  Nature  in  all  her  aspects,  recognising  that 

"  'Tis    her    privilege, 

Through  all  the  years-  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy." 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  so  great 
a  change  has  been  effected,  but  this  does  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  paper. 

As  in  all  great  movements,  there  has  been  a  very  gradual 
development.  A  few  men  with  a  keener  perception  for 
the  beautiful  than  their  contemporaries  acted  as  pioneers. 
Others  have  followed  them,  until  the  track  has  become  so 
well-marked  that  all  may  venture  who  feel  so  inclined. 

What  our  English  Lake-land  owes  to  men  like  the  poet 
Gray ;  Scotland  to  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  or  natural  history, 
in  its  widest  sense,  to  Gilbert  White,  Henry  David  Thoreau 
or  Wordsworth  ;  that  the  Garden  owes  to  Lord  Bacon, 
Pope,  Addison,  and  Walpole.  Through  them  we  may  say, 
in  Thoreau's  words  : 

"  I  hearing  got  who  had  but  ears, 

And  sight  who  had  but  eyes  before  ; 
I  moments  live,  who  lived  but  years, 

And  truth  discern  who  knew  but  learning's  lore." 

These  men,  and  such  as  they,  made  garden  literature 
possible  for  they  recognised  the  infinite  beauty  of  that 
world  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  of  which  the  garden 
forms  but  one  small  part.  They  inspired  the  writers  of 
such  books  as  come  under  the  heading  of  garden  literature, 
and  they  influenced  that  portion  of  the  reading  world 
which  has  derived  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  their  works. 

It  must  not,  however,  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that 
nothing  had  been  written  on  the  subject  prior  to  the  time 
of  Pope.  A  glance  at  the  "  Praise  of  Gardens,"  by  Mr. 
A.  F.  Sieveking<  will  show  us  that  so  far  back  as  B.C.  1300 
writers  had  discoursed  of  the  garden  in  all  its  glory.  From 
that  remote  period  until  the  present  time  there  has  been  a 
constant  succession  of  writers,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
who  have  found  in  the  garden  a  congenial  subject  for  their 
pens,  and  the  list  of  authors  from  whom  Sieveking  quotes. 
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includes  mem  so  far  removed  from  one  another  in  time  and 
style  as  Homer,  and  Erasmus,  Martin  Luther,  Pepys, 
Francis  Bacon,  and  Alfred  Austin.  These  prose-writings 
were,  however,  mainly  incidental,  whilst  the  motive  of  the 
poems,  as  Henry  Bright  points  out,  "was  not  the  flower 
itself,  but  the  Anthea,  the  Sappho,  or  the  Julia  to  whom 
the  flowers  were  to  teach  a  lesson  of  the  power  of  love 
or  the  uncertainty  of  life." 

Books  innumerable  treating  of  the  technicalities  of  gar- 
dening have  also  been  published.  For  our  purposes  these 
may  be  classed  among  Charles  Lamb's  "  books  which  are 
no  books,"  and  be  put  on  the  shelf,  together  with  "  Court 
calendars,  directories,  almanacs,  Flavius  Josephus  (that 
learned  Jew),  and  Paley's  '  Moral  Philosophy.'  " 

Gardening  books  may  be  defined  as  only  of  interest  to 
those  who*  possess  a  garden  and  care  for  the  cultivation  of 
it,  whilst  garden  literature  is  equally  acceptable  to  the 
owner  of  Wilton  or  the  dweller  in  the  humblest  town  flat. 
It  also  covers  a  much  wider  field  than  the  mere  technicali- 
ties of  horticulture.  Its  starting-point,  certainly,  is  the 
garden,  but  it  may,  and  probably  does,  wander  into  the 
domains  of  literature,  art,  science,  and  even  political 
economy.  Some  of  these  subjects  are  so  nearly  akin  to 
the  garden,  as  Mr.  George  Milner,  the  author  of  "  Country 
Pleasures  "  has  shown  us,  that  they  are  habitually  linked 
together,  and  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  in  some  minds 
to  think  of  one  apart  from  the  other.  There  are  others 
which  spring  naturally  from  the  garden,  and  the  transition 
is  so  easy  that  one  fails  to  notice  the  dividing  hedge. 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  publication  of  such  books  as  would  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Many  of  them  are  but  repe- 
titions, treating  of  the  same  subjects  in  similar  methods, 
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but  under  slightly  varying  conditions.     It  is  needful  here, 
as  elsewhere,  to  make  a  judicious  selection. 

It  might  seem  almost  a  work  of  supererogation  to  refer 
at  any  length  to  the  first  book  on  my  list — Mr.  Milner's 
"  Country  Pleasures :  The  Chronicle  of  a  Year,  chiefly  in 
a  Garden  " — because  the  book  is  so  well  known.  The 
conditions  under  which  it  was  written  are  not  of  the 
most  favourable  nature.  Moston,  breezy  and  healthful 
as  it  is,  cannot,  from  a  gardener's  point  of  view,  be  regarded 
as  an  ideal  neighbourhood.  Whatever  its  beauties  may 
have  been  fifty  years  ago,  to-day  "  Ichabod  "  is  written 
largely  over  its  surface.  When  you  wander  about  its  some- 
what doleful  lanes  in  quest  of  the  garden  which  you  seem 
to  know  so  well,  you  are  more  than  ever  impressed  with 
the  force  of  that  individuality  which  rose  above  all  these 
externals  and  produced  a  book  which,  from  all  internal 
evidence,  might  have  been  written  beneath  the  oaks  of 
Selborne,  or  within  sight  of  the  fir  trees  of  Eversley. 
Many  books  have  been  written  on  the  subject  since 
"  Country  Pleasures  "  was  first  published  ;  but  although  it 
has  had  a  host  of  imitators,  it  has  had  no  rival,  and  it  still 
continues  to  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  all  Nature  lovers, 
but  especially  to  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  live  in  smoke- 
begrimed  cities.  That  it  has  been  included  in  the  Silver 
Library  by  Messrs.  Longmans  is  proof  sufficient,  if  proof 
were  needed,  of  its  sustained  popularity.  There  is  every 
temptation  to  dwell  upon  the  charm  which  "Country 
Pleasures  "  possesses — the  great  variety  of  subjects  with 
which  the  author  deals,  its  wealth  of  imagery,  of  literary 
allusion  and  direct  quotation,  but,  however  fitting  this 
might  be  in  another  place,  here,  at  any  rate,  it  would  infer 
a  lack  of  appreciation  which  cannot  exist 

"  A  Year  in  a  Lancashire  Garden,"  by  Henry  A.  Bright, 
appeared    originally   in    the    Gardeners'    Chronicle.    The 
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garden  described  lies  within  the  smoke  limit  of  Liverpool, 
and  the  author  adopted  a  favourite  order  for  his  chapters, 
treating  each  month  of  the  various  flowers  as  they  appeared. 
The  book,  he  says,  was  intended  for  those  who  love  gar- 
dens, and  not  for  those  with  a  professional  knowledge.  As 
one  would  expect  from  a  friend  of  the  late  Lord  Houghton, 
his  pages  are  full  of  happy  quotation  and  allusion.  Homer, 
Horace,  Herrick,  Swinburne,  Tennyson,  Bryant,  and  many 
others  are  laid  under  contribution,  and  furnish  their  abun- 
dant illustrations  to  his  text  No  flower  appears,  but  it  seems 
to  remind  him  of  some  line  or  another,  and,  as  a  rule,  his 
quotations  are  singularly  appropriate.  Here  is  one  for  the 
daffodil,  a  flower  which  has  been  much  praised  in  verse, 
and  which  at  once  suggests  at  least  two  well-known  poems. 
Bright  quotes  from  Jean  Ingelow's  "  Persephone,"  and  the 
lines  possibly  may  not  be  so  well  known  as  those  of 
Herrick  or  Wordsworth : 

"The  daffodils  were  fair  to   see, 
They  nodded  lightly  on  the  lea, 

Persephone,    Persephone, 
Lo !  one  she  marked  of  fairer  growth 

Than  orchis  or  anemone  ; 
For  it  the  maiden  left  them  both, 

And  parted  from  her  company. 
Drawn  nigh  she  deemed  it  fairer  still, 
And  stooped  to  gather  by  the  rill 
The   daffodil,    the   daffodil." 

"  My  auriculas,"  he  says,  "  are  not  so>  good  as  they  should 
be  in  a  Lancashire  garden,  for  of  all  flowers  it  is  the  old 
Lancashire  favourite.  It  is  well  known  as  the  basier — 
a  corruption  of  bear's  ear — and  a  pretty  Lancashire  ballad 
ends  every  verse  with  the  refrain : 

"  For   the    basiers    are    sweet    in   the    morning    of    May." 

He  closes  his  book  with  a  short  note  on  "  Flowers  and 
the  Poets,"  which  was  originally  published  in  the  Athe- 
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naum.  Cowley's  love  of  a  garden,  he  considers,  was  that 
of  a  horticulturist,  and  among  true  garden-loving  poets  he 
ranks  Andrew  Marvell  very  high.  He  thinks  that  the  love 
of  flowers  in  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Herrick  was  much 
greater  than  their  exact  knowledge  of  them.  "  A  Year  in 
a  Lancashire  Garden  "  is  written  in  a  simple,  unaffected 
style,  and  one  closes  it  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  the  work 
of  a  cultivated  enthusiast  His  knowledge  of  his  subject 
is  full  and  accurate,  and  he  has  the  power  of  imparting 
that  knowledge  in  a  lucid  and  agreeable  manner. 

Men  vary  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  place  in  our  litera- 
ture which  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  the  present 
Laureate,  will  ultimately  occupy.  He  has,  however,  pro- 
duced two  prose  works  which  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude 
of  all  Nature  worshippers.  In  "  The  Garden  that  I  Love  " 
and  "  In  Veronica's  Garden  "  we  are  introduced  to  the 
home  of  the  poetv  and  an  exceedingly  beautiful  one  we 
find  it.  If  the  author  of  "  Country  Pleasures  "  wrote  in 
spite  of  his  environments,  the  Laureate's  surroundings  are 
of  the  most  favourable  character.  Situate  in  the  heart  of 
Kent,  the  Garden  of  England,  yet  within  easy  distance 
of  London,  Swinford  Old  Manor  House  has  the  advantage 
of  position.  The  description  which  Austin  gives  of  the 
house  and  its  surroundings,  apart  from  the  admirable 
illustrations  with  which  both  books  abound,  makes  one 
sympathise  with  the  poet  in  his  determination  to  secure 
it  as  a  permanent  resting-place,  and  one  feels  but  little 
sympathy  for  the  would-be  tenant  who,  for  so  small  a  con- 
sideration, parted  with  his  opportunity.  Unlike  Farring- 
ford,  it  is  an  old  manor  house,  and  when  the  poet  first 
saw  it,  was  almost  entirely  smothered  in  creepers.  "  Four 
hundred  generations  of  swallows,"  he  says,  "  and  house- 
martins  and  starlings.  Think  of  that !  They  were  building 
there  when  Shakespeare  wrote  the  lines  " 
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"  This   guest   of   summer, 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,   does   approve, 
By  his  bold  masonry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.     No  jutting  frieze  or  buttress, 
No   coign  of  vantage,    but   this   bird  hath   made 
His   pendent  bed   and   procreant   cradle,    where   they 
Most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed  the  air 
Is  delicate." 

The  Laureate  lays  claim  to  no  great  knowledge  of 
flowers  or  their  ways.  He  describes  his  work  in  the  garden, 
and  you  feel  as  you  read  that,  to  a  great  extent,  he  was  a 
learner.  He  had,  of  course,  the  artistic  instinct  and  that 
eye  for  natural  beauty  with  which  we  are  inclined  to  credit 
all  poets,  but  of  gardening  knowledge  proper  he  had  no 
great  store.  He  set  out,  however,  on  certain  fixed  lines, 
from  which  the  following  are  selected : 

It  is  with  me  a  cardinal  dogma  that  a  garden,  to  deserve  the 
name,  must  abound  in  flowers,  not  in  one  nook  or  corner,  but 
everywhere,  from  at  least  the  day  of  All  Fools  to  the  day  of  All 
Saints. 

Gardening  is  a  partnership  with  Nature,  in  which  the  senior 
partner  exercises  the  principal  authority.  Senior  partners  of  long 
standing  are  said  to  be  rather  queer  and  crusty  at  times,  and  by 
virtue  of  their  larger  experience  do  what  seems  to  the  juniors  the 
oddest  things,  and  I  will  not  deny  that  Nature  in  spring  is  occasion- 
ally rather  short  in  her  temper,  when  her  stock-in-trade  is  subject 
to  daily  fluctuations. 

Over  and  above  fostering  equanimity,  the  cultivation  of  a  garden 
promotes  the  tender  graces,  and  extends  the  sweet  charities  of  life. 
I  need  no  introduction  to  the  person  who  has  a  garden. 

Long  before  we  have  finished  the  book  we  are  not  only 
familiar  with  the  old  manor  house  garden,  its  rosary,  its 
giant  oak-tree,  its  lawn  and  orchard,  but  have  also  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Martha-like  Veronica,  Lamia,  and 
the  poet,  whose  lines,  whether  worthy  or  not  to  rank  with 
those  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  are  at  least  in  harmony 
with  the  place,  and  the  book  and  the  general  air  of  the 
lotus-eating  summer  evenings. 
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"  In  Veronica's  Garden  "  is  practically  a  continuation  of 
the  "  Garden  that  I  Love,"  with  the  same  scenes  and  the 
same  dramatis  personae.  It  also  contains  some  excellent 
illustrations  of  the  Manor  House  and  gardens,  but,  like 
many  other  continuations,  it  does  not  possess  the  same  in- 
terest as  the  Laureate's  first  book. 

Anthony  Hope's  father,  the  rector  of  St.  Bride's,  Fleet 
Street,  tells  us  of  a  London  'bus  driver  who  is  reputed  to 
have  wondered  "  how  parsons  filled  in  their  time  on  week- 
days." Canon  Ellacombe's  "  In  a  Gloucestershire  Garden  " 
offers  a  solution,  for  his  garden  must  have  found  him  plenty 
of  work.  Situate  at  Bitton,  near  Bristol,  its  locality  is  a 
favourable  one,  and  many  trees  and  shrubs  will  flourish 
there  which  would  only  exist  in  our  northern  latitudes. 
Then  again,  a  rectory  garden  possesses  one  great  advan- 
tage in  the  fixity  of  tenure  under  which  the  parson  culti- 
vates it.  And  this  reminds  one  of  pleasant  parsonage 
gardens  all  over  England — of  Eversley,  of  Selborne,  a 
typical  parson's  garden,  though  White's  was  not  the  actual 
parsonage  garden,  of  Bemerton,  and,  nearer  home,  of  Old 
Alderley  or  Arncliffe  : 

"  In  the   deep  fork   of   Amerdale." 
The  Canon  writes : 

Of  all  associations  which  flowers  keep  for  us,  none  can  equal 
those  connected  with  persons  or  places — of  the  way  in  which  flowers 
bring  back  the  memory  of  friends  little  can  be  said — in  the  pleasures 
they  thus  bring  they  must  vary  according  to  the  memories  they  recall, 
and  in  not  a  few  cases  these  memories  must  be  full  of  sadness  and 
sorrow.  But  the  memories  of  places  which  flowers  bring  back  to  us  must 
always  be  more  or  less  pleasant,  and  to  pick  flowers  or  collect 
plants  in  various  places,  and  then  to  be  able  to  grow  them  in  our  own 
gardens,  adds  much  to  the  pleasure  of  travelling.  My  beech-fern 
recalls  Cader  Idris  to  me,  and  my  oak-fern  Snowdonia.  My  osmunda 
recalls  North  Donegal  and  the  Slieve  League,  not  because  my  plants 
came  from  there,  but  because  I  never  saw  them  so  beautiful  else- 
where. My  saxifrages  recall  Switzerland,  and  my  pinks  the  Castle 
of  Falaise. 
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And  these  memories  and  associations  which  our  flowers  give  us 
are  independent  of  seasons  and  of  age.  They  come  to  us  as  well 
in  autumn  and  winter,  in  spring  and  summer ;  and  as  to  age,  the 
older  we  get,  the  more,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  do  these 
memories  increase  and  multiply. 

Canon  Ellacombe's  words  will  find  an  echo  in  the  heart 
of  many  a  garden  lover.  To  me  they  recall  an  old-fashioned 
garden  away  in  the  fertile  vale  of  Mowbray.  I  call  it  an 
old-fashioned  garden  because  it  was  mainly  stocked  with 
old-fashioned  flowers,  such  as  find  no  welcome  in  the 
modern  gardener's  eyes,  and,  if  allowed  to  exist  at  all,  do 
so  on  sufferance  and  in  some  remote  corner.  Here  they 
occupied  the  place  of  honour,  and  showed  by  their  vigour 
and  luxuriance  how.  well  they  deserved  it.  The 
garden  was  not  entirely  given  up  to  flowers,  for 
within  its  boundaries  you  could,  in  the  season,  gather  a 
dozen  different  kinds  of  fruit  from  its  walls,  and  the  old 
monthly  rose  twined  in  and  out  among  the  greengage 
branches  in  closest  friendship.  It  is  true  that  the  trim 
box-edgings  had  been  taken  up,  and  the  loose  gravel  walks 
had  been  replaced  by  grass ;  but  its  owner  was  never  fully 
reconciled  to  the  change,  and  resolutely  set  her  face  against 
further  innovations.  '''  The  old  lady,"  a  title  of  love  and  re- 
spect dating  back  to  the  twelfth  century,  according  to  Free- 
man, had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  flower  and 
shrub  in  the  garden,  and  well  she  might,  for  many  of  them 
had  been  known  to  her  upwards  of  sixty  years,  and  each 
spring  she  had  watched  for  their  coming  and  enjoyed  their 
beauty.  More  than  half  a  century  had  passed  since  she  first 
planted  the  heath  which  now  flourished  in  its  half-crescent 
bed  and  continually  overran  its  border.  Fifty  years  of  light 
and  shade!  but,  despite  its  years,  it  continued  to  flourish, 
and  was  a  source  of  joy  to  her  children's  children.  To  most 
of  the  plants  a  history  attached.  Many  of  them  had  been 
gifts  from  old  friends,  slips  and  cuttings  brought  home  and 
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carefully  reared,  so  that  there  was  a  personality  attached 
to  the  flowers  which  caused  one  to  anticipate  their  annual 
re-appearance,  and  regard  them  with  an  affection  which  was 
not  entirely  their  own.  So  it  was  that  whilst  our  town  gar- 
dens were  bare  and  cold,  this  old-fashioned  garden  was 
literally  full  of  flowers  growing  in  rich  profusion,  and  appar- 
ently conscious  of  their  fixity  of  tenure. 

There  is  a  verse  in  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed's  "Every 
Day  Characters  "  which  would  aptly  describe  Mrs.  Earle's 
"  Pot  Pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden." 

"  His  talk  was  like  a  stream  which  runs, 

With  rapid  change,  from  rocks  to  roses ; 
It  slipped  from  politics  to  puns; 

It  passed  from  Mahomet  to  Moses, 
Beginning  with   the  laws   that   keep 

The  planets  in  their  radiant  courses, 
And  ending  with  some  precept  deep 

For  dressing  eels  or  shoeing  horses." 

Mrs.  Earle  is  an  enthusiastic  gardener,  but  she  does 
not  confine  her  observations  to  the  garden.  She  wanders 
at  will  into  the  nursery  or  the  kitchen,  and  is  equally  at 
home  in  the  management  of  seedlings  or  of  sons.  She  dis- 
cusses the  training  of  her  rose  trees  and  her  children,  and 
she  treats  of  saxifrages  or  of  salads  with  a  charming  im- 
partiality. If  we  were  disposed  to  be  critical,  we  might  place 
the  "  Pot  Pourri "  among  the  gardening  books ;  but  Mrs. 
Earle  does  occasionally  enrich  her  pages  from  the  outside. 
Indeed,  she  apologises  for  her  many  quotations,  and  does 
so  very  gracefully  in  the  following  extract  from  Emerson  : 

"  The  delicate  shells  lay  on  the  shore ; 
The  bubbles  of  the   latest  wave 
Fresh  pearl  to  their  enamel  gave, 
And  the  bellowing  of  the  savage  sea 
Greeted  their  safe  escape  to  me. 
I  wiped  away  the  weeds  and  foam, 
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And  brought  my   sea-born   treasures  home, 

But   the   poor   unsightly,    noisome   things 

Had  left  their  beauty  on  the  shore 

With  the  sun  and  the  sand  and  the  wild  uproar." 

"  I  feel  these  lines,"  she  says,  "  reproach  me  for  my  many 
quotations,"  but  in  spite  of  this,  she  closes  her  book  with 
a  quatrain  from  Omar  Khayyam.  The  "  Pot  Pourri "  has 
the  minor  advantage  of  being  printed  on  excellent  paper 
and  in  clear  type  with  a  good  margin.  It  also  contains 
a  comprehensive  list  of  books  on  gardening.  Mrs.  Earle's 
second  venture,  "  More  Pot  Pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden," 
is  very  similar  in  style  to  the  first,  and  is  practically  an 
enlargement  of  it.  In  it  the  authoress  is  careful  to  atone 
for  one  omission,  and  records  her  appreciation  of  "  Country 
Pleasures,  chiefly  in  a  Garden." 

Enthusiasm  may  exist  without  much  knowledge,  and 
theory  devoid  of  practice  will  often  find  itself  at  sea,  but 
when  to  a  fervid  enthusiasm  is  joined  a  knowledge  which 
combines  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art,  the  out- 
come is  a  gardener  indeed.  If  to  such  a  man  is  given  the 
pen  of  a  ready  writer  and  a  naturally  pretty  wit  which  has 
been  sharpened  by  long  companionship  with  the  first 
humourists  of  the  day,  we  have  an  almost  unique  com- 
bination. In  Dean  Hole  we  have  such  a  man,  and  his 
pages  are  always  welcome  and  never  dull.  There  is  at 
times,  perhaps,  a  tendency  to  over-much  practical  detail 
(I  am  not  here  speaking  of  his  purely  technical  books), 
but  with  a  wealth  of  story,  of  literary  allusion,  and  a  rich 
humour,  which  constantly  bursts  out,  the  Dean  endears 
himself  to*  all  lovers  of  garden  literature.  "  Our  Gardens," 
published  in  1899,  is  not  cast  in  the  same  form  as  the 
majority  of  the  books  I  have  referred  to.  It  opens  with 
a  fairly  comprehensive  history  of  gardening-^  and  then 
treats  of  the  garden  in  its  several  parts,  as  the  "  Rose 
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Garden,"  the  "  Rock  Garden,"  the  "  Town  Garden,"  and 
each  chapter  is  lightened  by  touches  of  humour,  many  of 
which  are  worthy  of  the  friend  and  companion  of  John 
Leech.  There  is  no  fear  of  the  very  reverend  gentleman 
omitting  the  practical  portion  of  his  work  ;  but,  altogether 
apart  from  this,  there  is  quite  sufficient  in  "  Our  Gardens  " 
of  general  interest  and  of  very  pleasant  reading. 

"  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden  "  and  "  A  Solitary 
Summer  "  are  from  the  pen  of  the  same  writer,  and  may  be 
taken  together.  They  both  treat  of  a  garden  in  Germany, 
but  they  treat  of  many  things  beside  the  garden.  Of 
books,  of  German  manners  and  customs,  of  the  German 
army  as  it  affects  the  rural  life  of  the  country,  of  the 
scenery  on  the  Baltic  coast,  and  of  many  kindred  topics. 
As  Sergeant  Bagnet  called  his  children  after  the  towns  in 
which  they  were  born,  so  Elizabeth  calls  her  children  after 
the  months  April,  May,  and  June  ;  and  her  husband,  who 
is  not  particularly  prominent,  is  only  known  to  the  reader 
as  the  Man  of  Wrath.  She  freely  criticizes  her  German 
guests,  both  civil  and  military,  and  regrets  that  some  are 
blind  to  the  beauties  of  the  landscape,  and  in  its  most  ex- 
quisite scenes  will  descant  on  the  merits  of  a  new  savoury, 
or  the  virtues  of  their  Berlin  chef.  She  reads  Thoreau  in 
the  open  air,  Boswell  by  the  fireside.  "  In  the  afternoon," 
she  says,  "  I  potter  in  the  garden  with  Goethe.  In  the 
evening,  when  every  thing  is  tired  and  quiet,  I  sit  with 
Walt  Whitman  by  the  rosebeds."  Among  her  belongings 
is  a  goodly  array  of  books. 

"  What  a  medley  of  books  there  is  about  my  pillar,"  she 
writes.  "  Here  is  Jane  Austin  leaning  against  Heine — what 
would  she  have  said  to  that,  I  wonder? — with  Miss  Mitford 
and  Cranford  to  keep  her  in  countenance  on  the  other  side. 
Here  are  Ruskin,  Lubbock,  White,  Izaack  Walton,  Drum- 
mond,  Herbert  Spencer  (only  as  much  of  him  as  I  hope  I 
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understand,  and  am  afraid  I  do  not),  Walter  Pater, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Thoreau,  Lewis  Carroll,  O.  W.  Holmes, 
Hawthorne,  '  Wuthering  Heights/  Lamb's  '  Essays,'  John- 
son's 'Lives,'  Marcus  Aurelius,  Montaigne,  Gibbon,  the 
immortal  Pepys,  the  egregious  Boswell." 

Of  the  special  books  which  we  are  now  considering  she 
says  :  "  These  gardening  books  are  an  unfailing  delight, 
especially  in  winter,  when  to>  sit  by  my  blazing  fire  with  the 
snow  driving  past  my  window  and  read  the  luscious  de- 
scription of  roses  and  all  the  other  summer  glories  is  one 
of  my  greatest  pleasures.  And  then,  how  well  I  know  and 
love  those  gardens  whose  gradual  development  has  been 
described  by  their  owners,  and  how  happily  I  wander  in 
fancy  down  the  paths  of  certain  specially  charming  ones 
in  Lancashire,  Berkshire,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  and  admire  the 
beautiful  arrangement  of  bed  and  border  and  the  charming 
bits  in  unexpected  corners,  and  all  the  evidences  of  un- 
tiring love."  Elizabeth,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  her 
career,  had  much  to  learn  about  her  garden,  is  at  her  best 
when  describing  it.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  other  part 
of  her  work  to  strain  after  smartness,  and  some  of  the 
phrases  have  the  appearance  of  affectation. 

"  Wood  and  Garden,"  by  Gertrude  Jekyll,  was  also  pub- 
lished in  1 899.  It  is  very  largely  given  up  to<  the  details  of 
horticulture,  but  it  contains  a  very  interesting  chapter 
on  the  "  Worship  of  False  Gods,"  a  reference  to  the  absurd 
way  in  which  certain  flowers  have  been  cultivated  for  the 
flower  show,  and  have  thereby  lost  almost  all  their  original 
beauty.  One  feels  that  this  is  such  a  perversion  of  the  word 
"  cultivation  "  that  one  cannot  inveigh  too  strongly  against 
its  continuance.  That  an  exquisite  flower,  such  as  the  old- 
fashioned  auricula  or  pansy  should  be  seized  by  the 
gardener  and  despoiled  both  of  its  beauty  of  form  and  of 
colour  in  order  that  it  may  be  gradually  twisted  into  some- 
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thing  of  an  extraordinary  character,  and  so  secure  a  prize, 
is  almost  incredible,  but  visitors  to  any  of  our  great  flower 
shows,  especially  those  devoted  to  special  flowers,  will 
not  have  failed  to  notice  what  Miss  Jekyll  aptly  calls  the 
"  worship  of  the  false."  I  make  one  extract  only  from 
"  Wood  and  Garden,"  because  it  so  fairly  represents  what 
one  has  so  often  thought. 

"  In  summer  time  one  never  fully  knows  how  beautiful 
are  the  forms  of  the  deciduous  trees.  It  is  only  in  winter 
when  they  are  bare  of  leaves  that  one  can  fully  enjoy  their 
splendid  structure  and  design,  their  admirable  qualities  of 
duly  apportioned  strength  and  grace  of  poise,  and  the 
spread  of  the  many-branched  head  has  its  equivalent  in  the 
wide-reaching  ground-grasp  of  the  root." 

11  The  Praise  of  Gardens,"  by  Albert  H.  Sieveking,  was 
first  published  in  1885,  but  the  second  edition,  published  in 
1899,  is  much  fuller,  and  is  also  embellished  by  some  ex- 
cellent illustrations  of  various  styles  of  gardens,  portraits 
of  distinguished  gardeners,  and  plans  of  many  notable 
gardens.  Broadly  speaking,  it  bears  the  same  relationship 
to  gardening  that  Alexander  Ireland's  "  Booklovers' 
Enchiridion "  does  to  reading,  and  is  mainly  taken  up, 
as  its  title  implies,  with  selections  from  various  writers 
in  praise  of  gardens.  These  selections  extend  over  an 
unusually  long  period,  and  are  culled  from  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  writers,  and  are,  perhaps,  more  valuable  for 
the  avenues  of  reading  which  they  open  up  than  for  the 
extracts  themselves.  The  book  also  contains  a  Historical 
Epilogue,  which  is  a  brief  history  of  gardening  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  treats  in  some  detail  of  the  claims  of 
the  two  great  rival  schools — the  Formal  and  the  Natural. 
For  all  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  familiar  with  garden 
literature  in  its  widest  ranges,  Sieveking  offers  a  veritable 
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mine  of  information,   and  suggests  reading  which  would 
occupy  almost  any  length  of  time. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  extend  this  paper  by 
reference  to  many  other  books  which  may  fairly  claim  a 
place  in  garden  literature,  but  to  do  this  would  have  en- 
tailed special  reading  for  the  purpose,  and  this  I  have 
endeavoured  to  avoid.  Those  already  referred  to  have  so 
many  pleasant  associations  clustering  round  them  that  the 
difficulty  is  to  make  a  fair  selection  from  their  pages.  And 
it  is  possibly  these  associations  which  have  made  garden 
literature  popular.  If  we  cannot  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the 
real  garden,  we  can,  at  least,  read  of  them,  and,  like  Eliza- 
beth, wander  at  will  in  those  which  have  been  so  fully 
described  for  us.  The  great  influx,  also,  into  our  large 
towns  of  country-borm  people  who  retain  their  affection 
for  rural  objects,  but  are  only  able  to  gratify  their  tastes 
in  a  vicarious  manner,  would  probably  be  sufficiently  large 
to  create  a  demand  for  those  books  which  remind  them 
of  early  days  and  other  scenes.  The  facilities  of  travel 
and  the  constant  moving  about  the  country  further  serve 
to  increase  the  demand.  Who  is  there  that  has  tramped 
about  England — the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  really 
seen — who  does  not  bring  back  with  him  mental  pictures 
of  gardens  which  have  brightened  up  many  a  ramble, 
and  which  remain  as  permanent  possessions.  Gardens 
of  all  kinds,  from  the  ducal  to  the  roadside  cottage,  and, 
on  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  have  derived  more 
pleasure  from  the  sight  of  cottage  gardens  than  from  the 
grander,  but  more  artificial,  show  gardens  of  the  great. 
The  reading  ranks  are  also  largely  recruited  from  the 
number  of  suburban  amateurs,  who  strive  with  more  or  less 
success  to  emulate  the  example  of  their  favourite  author, 
and  to  produce  in  their  narrow  strips  of  ground  all  his 
favourite  flowers.  Like  Elizabeth,  again,  they  say  :  "  Any 
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book  I  see  advertised  that  treats  of  gardens  I  immediately 
buy." 

In  looking  over  the  books  to  which  I  have  referred,  they 
appear  to  divide  themselves  into  three  classes — (i)  those 
which  are  mainly  literary ;  (2)  those  which  are  mainly 
technical ;  and  (3)  those  which  deal  largely  with  other 
subjects  than  that  of  gardening. 

As  representative  books  in  these  divisions  I  take 
"  Country  Pleasures,"  "  Our  Gardens,"  and  "  Pot  Pourri 
from  a  Surrey  Garden,"  but  if  asked  to  select  from  my 
entire  list  a  single  book  which,  whilst  it  touches  fully  upon 
gardening  topics,  shall  yet  possess  a  general  interest,  I 
unhesitatingly  select  "  Country  Pleasures,  chiefly  in  a 
Garden." 

It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  for  the  ordinary  reader 
to  convey  to  others  any  adequate  idea  of  the  pleasure  he 
has  derived  from  his  own  reading.  He  may  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  language,  the  poetic  treatment  of  the  subject, 
or  the  forcible  enrichment  of  the  text  by  graceful  quota- 
tion, but  when  he  endeavours  to  put  his  own  feelings  into 
words  they  appear  but  poor  and  feeble.  He  may  be  filled 
with  an  almost  passionate  love  for  Nature  in  all  its  myriad 
forms  of  beauty,  and  yet  be  incapable  of  giving  it  expres- 
sion in  anything  like  fitting  langueige,  and  he  must  often, 
as  the  present  writer  does,  lay  his  pen  aside  with  the 
feeling  that,  richly  as  the  subject  merits  it,  he  has  not  been 
able  to  accord  it  even  the  scantiest  justice. 


ON  A  MOORLAND  ROAD. 

BY  HERBERT  EVELYN  CAMPBELL. 

Once  on  a  sweet  September  day 
As  I  wandered,  the  world  and  its  cares  away, 
On  a  moorland  road  where  three  shires  meet, 
Fresh  air  in  my  lungs  and  a  spring  in  my  feet, 

And  my  heart  and  nerves  a-quiver, 
(For  trouble  and  grief  had  long  been  mine), 
I  lifted  my  eyes,  and  asked  for  a  sign 

Of  comfort,   by   that  dear  river. 

Then,  as  I  stood,  I  became  aware 

Of  an  unseen  gentle  Presence  there, 

And,  so  it  seemed,  I  heard  her  say, 

"  The  night  is  past,  and  on  this  bright  day 

I  come  to  give  you  a  token 
That  all  you  believe  is  simply  true, 
And  I  am  alive,  as  well  as  you, 

In  the  old-time   faith  unspoken. 

"  Dear,  do  you  doubt  ?    Though,  once  for  all. 
'Mid  carking  cares,  or  pleasures  that  pall, 
Through  nights  and  days  of  ceaseless  pain, 
Or  joys  of  the  best  of  the  past  again, 

You've  gone  on  losing  and  winning, 
And  putting  things  to  a  mortal  test, 
Yet  sighed,  at  times,  for  the  End  that  is  best — 

I've  found  the  End's  a  beginning! 
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"  And  ever  and  aye  it  must  be  so, 
For  all  that  come  on  the  earth,  to  go ; 
They  leave  behind  the  things  that  have  been 
For  the  things  that  are,  but  cannot  be  seen, 

Ere  yet  they  have  passed  the  portal. 
Your  spirit  tells  you  there  is  no  Death, 
And  the  air  you  breathe  is  the  self-same  breath 

That  inspires  the  Life  Immortal. 

"  Now  you  are  happier ;   learn  from  this 
In  mortal  life  is  no  certain  bliss  ; 
God,  Whom,  in  turn,  man  slights  and  adores, 
Gives,  takes  away,  and  at  last  restores, 

In  mercy  His  wrath  abating. 
Go,  dear — fare  faithfully  on  your  road, 
And  you'll  come,  in  time,  to  your  own  abode, 

And  find  me  working  and  waiting." 

Faded  away  that  fancied  form — 
All  fancies  fade — but  in  sun  and  storm 
Henceforth  I  know  that  in  love,  not  fear, 
We  can  hold,  up  there,  what  was  once  ours  here 

By  a  tie  that  nought  can  sever. 
Best-loved,  who  have  sailed  to  the  distant  shore ! 
I  know  that  my  Now  is  your  Evermore, 

And  I  love  you  for  ever  and  ever! 


THE  VALLEY  OF  ASPHODEL. 

BY  THOMAS  KAY. 

I  love  the  sweet  brook  near  the  end  of  the  deli 
Where  the  branches  together  entwine 

Round  the  cot  where  the  lady  I  loved  did  dwell 
Embosomed  in  eglantine. 

'Tis  there  where  the  cystus  and  asphodel  grow, 

The  flowers  of  spring-time  and  love, 

The  sweet  rose  of  hope  and  the  dull  star  of  woe 
Enriched  by  the  sun  from  above. 

O  ye  cystus  and  asphodel, 
And  the  lady  I  lov'd  so  well, 
Tis  sad  here  to  part 
With  ruth  in  my  heart 
From  the  Valley  of  Asphodel. 

The  brooklet  is  lost  in  the  soft  silver  sand, 

The  flowers  are  withered  and  past, 

But  the  water  enriches  the  roots  in  the  land 

And  the  fruits  o'er  the  valley  are  cast. 

The  dull  thorns  of  hope  and  the  brown  blades  of  woe 

Lie  prone  to  the  earth  as  if  dead, 

I  scatter  the  ashes  of  love  to  and  fro 

And  hallow  decay  in  its  bed. 

O  ye  cystus  and  asphodel, 
And  the  lady  I  lov'd  so  well, 
'Tis  sad  here  to  part 
With  ruth  in  my  heart 
From  the  Valley  of  Asphodel. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  ON  THE  THIRTY- 
EIGHTH   SESSION. 


T  N  submitting  to  the  members  their  Report  on  the  Session  of 
•*•  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  now  completed,  the  Council 
have  much  gratification  in  being  able  to  repeat  their  congratu- 
lations of  recent  years  on  the  success  and  vitality  of  the  Club. 
The  Session  just  closed  has  been  full  of  varied  interest  and 
attraction,  and  the  work  done  therein  has  maintained  that  high 
standard  of  literary  attainment  which  has  grown  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  work  of  the  Club.  The  papers  read  hare  been 
numerous,  always  excellent,  and  some  have  been  exceptionally 
important.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Thomas  Newbigging's  '  Some 
Personal  Experiences  in  South  Africa,"  has  been  printed  at 
the  writer's  expense  in  attractive  book  form  and  sold  to  the 
public,  the  entire  proceeds  being  presented  by  him  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Manchester's  South  African  War  Fund.  Commend- 
able progress  has  been  made  with  the  series  of  papers  dealing 
with  the  Lancashire  novelists,  four  having  been  added  to  the 
essays  already  produced.  When  the  series  is  complete  it  is 
hoped  to  print  them  in  a  volume,  which  will,  the  Council  feel 
assured,  interest  the  public  and  be  creditable  to  the  Club. 
The  paper  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Brooks  on  "  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly 
Islands "  was  rendered  especially  pleasant  and  informing  by 
the  exhibition  on  the  screen  of  a  remarkable  series  of  photo- 
graphs. Several  of  the  papers,  selected  by  the  Council,  have 
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been  printed  in  the  Manchester  Quarterly,  which,  under 
the  management  of  its  new  publishers,  has  almost  doubled  its 
circulation.  The  efforts  made  to  increase  its  popularity  will  be 
earnestly  continued.  The  Foreign  Literature  Section  has  accom- 
plished some  good  work,  though  it  has  hardly  been  so  active 
as  in  the  preceding  Session. 

Twenty-two    Ordinary    Meetings    and    one    Special    Meeting 
were  held,  at  which  twenty-one  papers  and  sixty-two  short 
communications   were   read.      The   following   is   a   list   of   the 
papers  : 
1899. 

Oct.       9.     Easter  at  Wastdale    L.  J.  OPPENHEIMER. 

„       16.    Four  "  Vagrom  Men  "  in  Donegal GEO.  MILNER. 

„       23.    Lancashire  Humour THOS.  NEWBIGGING. 

„       30.     Heinrich  Heine A.  SCHUMACHER. 

Nov.   13.     Some  unpublished  Conversations  of 

James  Northcote,  K.A.  (second  series) .  .ERNEST  FLETCHER. 

„       20.     Visit  to  the  Engelberg W.  E.  A.  Axox. 

„       27.    Italy  revisited THOS.  KAY. 

Dee.      4.    Jessie  Fothergill EDMUND  MERCER. 

„       11.     "  The  Author  and  the  Ambassador  "  :  a 

Dramatic  Poem.     Part  I JOHN  WALKER. 

„       13.     Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Isles S.  H.  BROOKS. 

1900. 
Jan.      8.     Autumn  Symposium  at  Skelwith  Bridge  GEO.  MILNER. 

„       15.     British  Almanacks ABEL  HEYWOOD. 

„       22.     "  The  Author  and  the  Ambassador." 

Part  II JOHN  WALKER. 

„       29.     Sir  Lewis  Morris     W.  V.  BURGESS. 

Feb.     5.     Dorothy  Wordsworth's  Journals GEO.  MILNER. 

12.     Charles  Stuart  Calverley EEV.  A.  W.  Fox. 

„       19.     Some  Personal  Experiences  in  South 

Africa THOS.  NEWBIGGING. 

26.     Some  Eeeent  Garden  Literature G.  H.  BELL. 

Mar.   12.     French  Criticism  of  Shakespeare WALTER  BUTTERWORTH. 

„       19.     Anastasius  Griin    A.SCHUMACHER. 

„       26.     Borri,  Villars,  and  Pope  W.  E .  A.  AXON. 

The  short  communications  were  as  follows : 
1899. 

Oct.       9.  Mrs.  Isabella  Banks W.  E.  CREDLAND. 

„         9.  The  Bronte  Sisters  :Sonnet    ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD. 

„       16.  Ancient  Legends  of  County  Donegal. . .  .EEV.  A.  W.  Fox. 

„       16.  Fox  Hunting  in  Donegal B.  A.  EEDFERN. 

„  23.  Some  Notes  on  Thomas  Quincey  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

30.  The  Critic  Criticised EEV.  A.  W.  Fox. 

Nov.  6.  The  Irish  Jaunting  Car  :  Verses EEV.  A.  W.  Fox. 

6.  LorddeTabley TINSLEY  PRATT. 

„         6.  Three  Poems LAURENCE  CLAY. 

„         6.  The  Artist  :  a  Vignette JOHN  MORTIMER. 
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1899. 

Nov.     6.  Four  Sonnets ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD. 

„         6.  Lies,  Ancient  and  Modern G.  A.  SHAW. 

„         6.  Three  Songs  from  Heine HENRY  GANNON. 

„         6.  "  Phases  of  Life  "  :  a  Poem     GEO.  MILNER. 

13.  Rev.  Robert  Lamb,  M.A B.  A.  REDFERN. 

13.  "  The  Joyful  Hope  "  :  a  Poem J.  E.  CRAVEN. 

„       13.  "  Caliban  Converted  ":  Verses    ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD. 

„       20.  In  an  Italian  Garden    C.  E.  TYRER. 

Dec.     4.  Creative  Literature    JOHN  WILCOCK. 

11.  EtienneDolet W.  E.  A.  AXON. 

1900. 

Jan.      8.  Skewria  :  a  Shard  on  Skewers EDGAR  ATTKINS. 

„         8.  A  Dream  Visit  to  Horace .  .  .ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD. 

8.  The  Gate  of  Dreams RD.  NEWTON. 

„         8.  Thomas  Gray  and  the  Discovery  of  the 

Lake  Country B.  A.  REDFERN. 

„         8.  At  Skelwith  Bridge    WALTER  BUTTERWORTH. 

„       15.  Two  Poems TINSLEY  PRATT. 

22.  "  Shall  we  ever  Fly  ?  "  :  Verses JAS.  BRIERLEY. 

„       29.  Ben  Brierley  as  a  writer  of  Fiction    EDMUND  MERCER. 

Feb.      5.  Randolph  Caldecott  Memorial WM.  CLOUGH. 

5.  Three  Poems REV.  A.  W.  Fox. 

„         5.  Railway  Bookstalls    :   WALTER  BUTTERWORTH. 

„         5.  Two  Sonnets   ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD. 

„         5.  Hiawatha  on  Creative  Literature :  Verses  TINSLEY  PRATT. 

„         5.  Caleb  Talbot's  Commonplace  Book JOHN  MORTIMER. 

„         5.  A  Letter  from  the  Front    EDMUND  MERCER. 

„         5.  The  Tiptopton  Literary  and  Antiqua- 
rian Society B.  A.  REDFERN. 

,.         5.  Robert  Burns  :  Verses    A.  L.  LEECH. 

„       12.  Glimpses  of  Arab  Life SIM  SCHOFIELD. 

„       19.  Romance  of  the  Ritter  Von  Stauffenberg    LAURENCE  CLAY. 

„       26.  Place  of  the  Sonnet  in  English  Verse . . . .  W.  V.  BURGESS. 

Mar.   12.  Poems  of  George  Meredith J.  H.  BROCKLEHURST. 

„       12.  The  Fair   Ground,   and   a   Letter 

addressed  to  a  Descendant  .  .„ H.  E.  CAMPBELL. 

„       19.  Some  Notes  on  Kinglake's  Eothen R.  H.  SELBIE. 

„       19.  "  On  a  Moorland  Road  "  :  a  Poem H.  E.  CAMPBELL. 

„       19.  Wordsworth's  Grave :  Two  Sonnets    ....ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD. 

„       19.  Henry  Watkinson  :  In  Memoriam THOMAS  KAY. 

„       19.  How  Tolstoy  Lives  and  Works    W.  R.  CREDLAND. 

„       26.  A  Seventeenth  Century  Family  Doctor  .  .REV.  A.  W.  Fox. 

„       26.  Old  News EDMUND  MERCER. 

„       26.  Translation  from  Anastasius  Griin. ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD. 

The  papers,  short  communications,  and  the  papers  read  in 
the  Foreign  Section  numbering  together  88,  may  be  thus 
classified  : — Art  and  Music  3,  Bibliography  5,  Biography  14,. 
Criticism  12,  History  4,  Poetry  and  Drama  31,  Humour  7, 
Travel  12. 

FOREIGN    LITERATURE    SECTION. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  which  have  been  read 
before  this  Section  during  the  Session:  — 
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1899. 

Oct.     11.  Address  on  English  Translations  of 

Foreign  Literature JOSEPH  ANGELOFF. 

„       25.  Bjornstjerne  Bjornsen  J.  F.  L.  SANDBACH. 

Nov.    22.  Jeanne  Marni .A.  SCHUMACHER. 

Dec.      6.  Charles  Baudelaire W.  K.  CREDLAND. 

1900. 

Jan.     31.  The  French  Revolution W.  J.  FLEMING. 


LIBRARY. 

The  Library  contains  595  volumes,  consisting  principally  of 
books  by  members  of  the  Club,  with  the  addition  of  some 
works  of  reference  and  a  number  of  volumes  by  local  authors 
or  of  local  interest. 

Among  the  gifts  to  the  Library  and  to  other  collections  of 
the  Club  have  been  a  portrait  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Wilkinson,  painted 
in  oils  by  Mr.  William  Percy ;  a  bust  of  Mr.  Charles  Hardwick, 
presented  by  Miss  Page ;  Mr.  Thomas  Kay's  "  In  the  Clouds  " ; 
Mr.  Joel  Wainwright's  "  Memories  of  Marple " ;  Mr.  Tinsley 
Pratt's  "  Persephone  in  Hades  " ;  Mr.  Abraham  Stansfield's 
"  Essays  and  Sketches  " ;  Mr.  Thomas  Newbigging's  "  Scottish 
Jacobites  "  ;  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox's  "  Book  of  Bachelors"  ;  and 
Mr.  W.  R.  Credland's  "  History  of  the  Manchester  Public  Free 
Libraries." 

EXCURSIONS. 

The  annual  excursion  of  the  Club  was  made  on  Saturday, 
June  24th,  1899,  to  tne  neighbourhood  of  Beeston  Castle. 
Bunbury  and  Tarporley  were  visited,  and  some  time  was  spent 
in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Marshall  Brooks.  The  party  afterwards 
drove  to  Peckforton  Castle. 

On  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Rylands,  a  visit  was  made  to  the 
John  Rylands  Memorial  Library  on  Saturday,  November  25th, 
1899.  The  members  and  friends  were  received  by  the  librarians, 
Mr.  E.  Gordon  Duff  and  Mr.  Henry  Guppy.  A  short  address, 
descriptive  of  the  building  and  of  the  contents  of  the  library 
was  given  by  Mr.  Guppy.  Some  time  was  then  instructively 
spent  in  inspecting  the  beautiful  building  and  the  treasures  of 
literature  which  were  exhibited. 
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THE    GEORGE    MILNER    DINNER. 

As  it  was  thought  that  the  members  of  the  Club  would  wel- 
come an  opportunity  of  expressing  respect  and  esteem  for  their 
President,  Mr.  George  Milner,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  a 
dinner  should  be  given  in  his  honour,  and  in  commemoration 
of  his  having  held  the  presidency  of  the  Club  for  20  years,  and 
having  completed  the  yoth  year  of  his  age.  This  was  warmly 
approved,  and  the  dinner  was  therefore  held  in  the  Club's  room 
on  Friday,  March  gth,  1900.  Mr.  John  Mortimer  presided,  and 
there  were  present  about  1 10  members.  An  illuminated  address 
and  an  album  containing  portraits  of  members  of  the  Club  were 
presented  to  Mr.  Milner.  In  proposing  the  health  of  the  guest 
of  the  evening,  Mr.  Mortimer  delivered  a  most  noteworthy  and 
eloquent  speech,  to  which  Mr.  Milner  replied  with  much  feeling 
and  felicity.  The  programme  was  made  an  interesting  memento 
of  a  unique  occasion  by  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Milner  being  in- 
serted in  each  copy. 

CONCERTS. 

A  Smoking  Concert  was  given  to  the  members  of  the  Library 
Association  on  September  6th,  1899,  in  honour  of  their  visit 
to  Manchester.  The  arrangements  were  in  the  hands  cf  Mr. 
John  Wilcock,  and  the  visitors  were  so  pleased  with  their  enter- 
tainment that  a  warmly  expressed  vote  of  thanks  was  afterwards 
sent  by  the  Association  to  the  Council.  On  March  5th,  1900, 
in  place  of  the  usual  papers,  a  concert  was  given  by  the  choir 
of  the  Gentlemen's  Glee  Club,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Henry  Watson.  The  programme  was  excellently  selected,  ami 
was  listened  to  with  appreciation  and  delight  by  a  large  gather- 
ing of  the  members. 

DR.    RICHARD    C.    CHRISTIE. 

A  resolution  was  passed  on  December  nth,  1899,  expressing 
the  sympathy  of  the  Club  with  Mr.  R.  C.  Christie,  their  fellow- 
member,  in  his  long-continued  illness,  and  their  admiration  and 
warm  appreciation  of  his  literary  work,  and  his  benefactions 
for  the  encouragement  of  education  in  Manchester.  The  reso- 
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lution  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Christie,  and  a  reply  was  returned 
on  his  behalf,  in  which  he  thanked  the  members  for  their  kind 
expression  of  sympathy. 

CONVERSAZIONI. 

The  Session  was  opened  on  Monday,  October  2nd,  1899,  by 
a  Conversazione,  held  in  the  Club's  rooms.  There  was  an  in- 
teresting exhibition  of  pictures  by  local  artists,  lent  by  Messrs. 
Rowley,  and  an  attractive  programme  of  music,  songs,  and 
recitations  was  provided  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Wil- 
cock.  After  describing  the  work  which  the  Club  hoped  to- 
accomplish  during  the  forthcoming  Session,  Mr.  Milner,  the 
President,  spoke  on  the  utility  and  educational  influence  of 
libraries,  and  on  the  mission  of  the  Library  Association.  The 
Session  was  terminated  by  a  Conversazione,  held  in  the  Club's 
rooms,  on  Monday,  April  9th,  1900. 

In  addition  to  the  Conversazioni,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Kay,  entitled,  "  Italy  Revisited,"  during  which  several 
songs  written  by  Mr.  Kay  and  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Darman 
Ward  were  admirably  sung,  and  much  enjoyed. 

CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 

The  usual  Christmas  Supper  was  held  on  Monday,  December 
1 8th,  1899.  Mr.  George  Milner,  the  President,  was  in  the 
chair,  and  about  120  members  and  friends  assembled  to  cele- 
brate the  occasion.  The  customary  ceremonies  and  mummings 
were  performed  with  much  elaboration  and  faithfulness  of 
historical  detail.  Father  Christmas  was  again  represented  by 
Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern.  A  number  of  original  contributions  in 
prose  and  verse  helned  to  give  distinction  to  the  proceedings 

IN    MEMORIAM. 

The  losses  by  death  during  the  year  have  been  Mr.  Percy 
Hogg,  Richard  Harvey  Boote,  LL.B.,  and  Henry  Watkinson. 

MEMBERSHIP    AND    FINANCE. 

The  Club  has  lost  13  members  by  death,  resignation,  or  being 
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struck  off  the  roll,  and  16  new  members  have  been  elected. 
The  number  now  enrolled  is  231.  The  treasurer's  statement 
shows  an  income  of  £266  45.  3d.,  and  an  expenditure  of 
^£237  55.  4d.,  being  a  balance  of  income  over  expenditure  of 
i8s.  nd. 
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TREASURER'S   STATEMENT. 


TREASURER'S    STATEMENT,    1899-1900. 


CHARLES  W.  SUTTON,  Treasurer,  in  Account  with 
the  Manchester  Literary  Club. 
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£    s.     d. 
..     42  19     6 
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£ 
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s. 
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d. 

,i. 

£    s. 
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d. 
0 
0 
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6 

Postage,parcels, 
and   sundries  14 
Printing    and 
Stationery  ..   17 
Advertising     .  .     5 

9 

16 
14 

0 

0 
0 

fil    1Q 

8  for  1899-00.  .     4    4 
1  Life  Member  10  10 
10  Entrance  Fees  10  10 

0 
0 
0 

By  Publications  :  — 
Annual  V  o  - 
lume    110 

o 

o 

Bankruptcy  Divi- 
dend     ..     ..13 

3 

Editor's  Fee   ..  15 

0 

0 
—  125    0 

0 

28     5     0 


223    4    9     By  Expenses  of  Conversazioni 
and  Musical  Evenings : — 
Pvef reshments . .  20     5    0 
Hire  of  piano . .     5  15     0 
Collecting    and 
hanging    pic- 
tures      250 

By  other  Expenses  : — 
Christmas  Sup- 
per       6  17    0 

Excursions....     448 

Library   3    9     2 

Hire  of  Lantern     1  10    0 
Insurance   ....     0  17     6 
Dinner  to  Presi- 
dent      530 

22     1     4 

By  Balance    28  18  11 

£266    4     3  £266    4     3 


We  have  seen  and  examined  the  Vouchers  for  the  above  and  found 
them  duly  in  order,  and  certify  the  Accounts  to  be  correct. 


Proceedings. 


EXCURSION. 

BEESTON    CASTLE. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  24,  1899. — On  this  day  the  annual  excur- 
sion of  the  Club  was  undertaken.  Some  thirty-five  members, 
including  many  ladies,  went  to  Beeston  Castle,  which  place  and 
its  neighbourhood  had  been  selected  for  the  visit.  Arrived  at 
Beeston  the  party  drove  through  the  lovely  Cheshire  lanes  with 
their  hedges  alight  with  masses  of  the  white  and  red  dog-rose, 
to  Bunbury  where  the  "  ancient  fane  "  was  invaded,  and  the 
orator  of  the  party  imparted  some  interesting  historic  details 
concerning  the  church  and  its  quaint  old  monuments.  Thence 
to  Tarporley,  the  head-centre  of  the  hunting  fraternity.  In- 
the  Hunt  Club  Room  of  the  famed  Swan  Hotel  dinner  was  dis- 
cussed, whilst  the  former  Masters  of  the  Hunt  looked  down  upoit 
the  tables  from  their  golden  frames.  One  of  these  portraits 
is  a  splendid  "  Herkomer,"  and  worthy  of  a  pilgrimage  to  see. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Bate,  a  member  of  the  Cheshire 
County  Council,  the  party  then  visited  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
Marshall  Brooks,  and  were  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the 
prospect  from  the  lawri,  Peckforton  and  Beeston  rising  in  the 
distance  like  islands  out  of  a  sea  of  lovely  verdure.  The 
grounds  also  were  greatly  admired,  because  of  the  commingling: 
of  wild  Nature  and  cultivated  art  which  characterizes  them. 
Afterwards  the  party  drove  to  Beeston  Castle,  but  on  the  way 
their  good  fortune  departed,  for  a  sudden  storm  of  rain  and 
thunder  fell  upon  them,  and  ended  all  further  outdoor  enjoy- 
ment. Shelter  was  sought  at  the  Station  Hotel,  Beeston,  where 
an  excellent  tea  was  provided,  and  so  with  that  consolation 
and  no  little  anecdote  and  chat  the  time  passed,  and  the  return 
journey  was  cheerfully  made. 
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SMOKING    CONCERT. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6,  1899. — On  this  evening  a  smoking 
concert  was  given  to  the  members  of  the  Library  Association. 
Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
a  delightful  programme  of  music,  songs,  and  recitations,  some 
of  them  in  the  Lancashire  dialect  for  the  edification  of  the 
visitors,  was  rendered.  Songs  were  sung  by  Messrs.  G.  H. 
Ditchburn,  N.  Dumville,  Frank  Greenwood,  E.  Ireland,  and 
John  Wilcock,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Yates  contributed  selections 
on  the  pianoforte.  The  reciters  were  Messrs.  John  Allen,  John 
Dronsfield,  and  E.  H.  Roe,  and  further  variety  was  added  by 
the  reading  or  recital  of  original  compositions  written  for  the 
occasion  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  Mr.  Harrison  Hill,  and  Mr. 
B.  A.  Redfern.  Here  is  Mr.  Redfern's  screed : 

LAUK'S  ALIVE. 

I  stood  with  grooms  and  porters  in  the   Square, 
And  shaped  their  various  comments  into  this. 

Benny  son. 

Whooa  are  these  odd  fellies  Sir  William's  geet  howd  on? 
What!     Bookies?     Nay,  nay;   these  are  pals  'at  he's  proud  on, 
And  a  mon  ta'en  wi'  larnin'  like  him  has  no  mind 
To  truck  wi'  bookmakers,   or  owt  o'  that  kind. 

What!     They're  L-A-U-K-S?     Lauks  alive!     Well,  dost  know 

What  it  means — aw  dunnot ;    and  tell  us  also 

Dost  think  they've  got  keepers,  an'  whooa's  let  'em  out? 

But  then  there's  th'  police,   an'  they'll  watch  'em,  no  doubt. 

Well,  here's  Nodal  an'  Milner,  an'  Plummer  an'  Duff, 
An,   Sutton  an'  Axon.     Well,   they're  reet  enough, 
Wi'   Phythian,   an'   Rawson,    an'   Mandley.     J.P.'s ! 
Why,   you  can't  have  respectabler  parties  nor  these  ! 

So  they  may  be,  o'  reet,  but  they  han  a  quare  look, 
Like  them  Boers  or  tame  Indians  aw've  seen  in  a  book ; 
But  aw'm  -deawn  of  o'  furriners  ever  sin'  th'   day 
That  Welshman  aw  work'd  for  up   sticks   an'   away. 

What!     Librarians,   says  to?     Nay,   then  "Welcome!"   says  I, 
For  they  are  dacent  fellows,  as  none  can  deny ; 
Why,  aw've.  "  Dred "  i'  my  buzzom  for  t'  Missus,   and  then 
Here's  a  "  Robison  Crusoe"  aw've  got  for  mysen. 

But,  here !     Who's  that  big  'un  atop  o'  the  stair — 
Him   wi'   t'   bow  winder'd   weskit?      He's    Lanky,    aw'll    swear. 
Ay,  that's  Campbell  of  Wigan,  the  miners'  good  friend, 
Less  lanky   than   Scotch,   but   I   daresay  he'll   mend. 

So,  Mester,  you  knows  'em.     Just  name  as  you  see  'em. 
Whooa's  this?    Why,  that's  Campbell  from  th'  British  Museum, 
An'  he  favvers  it,  too,  wi'  that  glass  in  his  eye — 
'Well,  th'  Campbells  are  comin',  that's  two  that's  gone  by. 
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See  there's  Dr.   Garnett,  most  honoured  of  all, 
An'  that's  the  brave  Sec.,  prompt  at  everyone's  call, 
Who  runs  things  so  smoothly,   that  each  member  may  sec 
It's  best  to  keep  still  and  trust  calmly  in  Pacy. 

That's  Welch  from  the  Guildhall,  whom  all  hold  in  awe, 
With    Fovargue    of    Eastbourne,    their    father — in-law ; 
And  that's  young  Guppy — not   Dickens's  gent — 
Who  grinds  at  their  organ  with  zeal  that's  well  meant. 

There's  Liverpool  Cowell,  who  makes  the  bad  puns, 
And  that's  Bursar  Tedder,   in  charge  of  the   fun's, 
With  his  claims  to  be  native  of  each  town  he  sees, 
Be  it  English  or  Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh,  or  Manxese. 

And  here's  some  you  know.     The  Lord  Mayor,  hung  in  chains, 
Flank'd  by  Southern  and  Hoy,  men  of  brains,  who  take  pains ; 
With  eloquent  Abbott,   and  Mullen  and   Leigh, 
Hoyle  of  "Owens"  and  Greenhow,  and  Browne  with  an  K. 

And  here  comes  "  Beau  "  Nicholson,  "  Albert  the  Good," 
Whose  forbears  lived  here  at  the  time  of  the  Flood  ; 
And,  lastly,  there's  Credland,  first  flower  of  the  Fens, 
Who  reads  all  the  papers  and  mends  all  the  pens. 

And  that's  all  that  I  know ;   but  pray  take  it  from  me, 
You  ne'er  had  more  reason  to  give  "  three  times  three  r 
Than  just  here  and  now,  for  in  these  you  see  men 
Who  preserve  all  our  triumphs  of  tool,  sword,  or  pen. 

So  give  them  a  greeting  for  those  who've  done  well 
In  keeping  the  records,   by  which  we  may  tell 
How  mankind  in  the  past  has  acted,   thought,  been. 
Hold  offices  honoured  as  that  of  the  Queen. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox's  contribution  was  entitled  : 
THE   LAMENT   OF   A   BOOK. 

I'm  on  the  shelf,  like  a  damsel  of  a  questionable  age ! 

No  eager  reader  lifts  me  down  to  con  my  time-worn  page  ; 

A  layer  of  venerable  dust  lies  on  my  margin  deep, 

And,  like  my  students  oft  have  been,  rests  soft  in  unvexed  sleep. 

The  hungry  bookworm  penetrates  right  into  my  inside. 
But  to  penetrate  my   meaning — alas  !  he's   never  tried  ; 
He  only  cares  for  paper,  which  feeds  his  jolly  grubs. 
While  he's  giving  me  what  common  folks  would  call  the  molly- 
grubs. 

The  rodent  rat  flaps  o'er  my  back  and  edge  his  nasty  tail. 

The  mouse  upon  my  dusty  head  imprints  her  tiny  trail ; 

The  daddy-long-legs  buzzes  sweet  adown  my  title  red, 

As  if  he  deemed  my  ponderous  scribe  had  a  maggot  in  his  head. 

And  once  a  pair  of  robins  built  their  nests  upon  my  edge, 
As  though  they  took  its  faded  gilt  for  a  thickset,  thorny  hedge ; 
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They  splashed  me  with  bird-whitewash,   and  pecked  my   ancient 

vellum 
To  catch  the  bookworms,  which  they  heard  invade  my  cerebellum. 

Yet  time  was  when  the  learned  deemed  no  writer  half  so  fine  as 
The  saint  who  plagued  their  puzzled  pates — I  mean,   of  course, 

Aquinas  ; 

They  pored  upon  my  pages  till  they  got  into  a  mess, 
And  yet  the  more  they  read  me,  they  understood  me  less. 

Oh,  subtle  Thomas,  lift  your  grave  and  broad,   angelic  brow, 
And  tell  me  if,  where'er  you  are,  you  read  my  pages  now? 
And  if  you  are  thus  occupied  in  kneading  your  old  leaven, 
I   fancy,   though  you're   somewhere,    that   somewhere   isn't   heaven. 

I'm  in  good  company,  no  doubt,  with  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
Set  forth  by  Migne  for  men  to  read,  and  not  leave  in  the  lurch ; 
But  to  enjoy  those  golden  days,   I'm  certain  I'd  much  rather 
Renew  that 'time  when   each   wise   child   knew   soothly   his   own 
Father. 

I'm  dry  enough,   I  do  not  need  much  dust  to  make  me  dryer, 
And  two  whole,  leaves  have  been  torn  cut  to  light  the  kitchen  fire  ! 
Was  ever  sacred  science  put  to  such  a  use  perverse? 
But  more  of  me  has  wrapped  up  sweets,   and — bloaters,   which  are 
worse. 

My  owner's  never  found  it  out — they  didn't  tell  him  that, 
When  he  bought  me  at  an  auction,   and  proved  himself  a  flat ; 
He  never  meant  to  read  me,  he  only  wished  to  boast 
That  he'd  got  a  good  edition  of  the  dread  Patristic  host. 

Oh,  shall  I  e'er  be  taken  down  for  reading  once  again, 

And  have  my  dog's-eared  pages  thumbed  by  heedless  sons  of  men? 

Oh,  will  my  boring  bookworms  be.  stilled  in  turpentine, 

As  Clarence  lost  his  living  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine? 

But  hark  !     A  stir  arises,  like  the  distant  low  of  beeves  ; 
It  comes  into  the  study — be  still,  my  trembling  leaves  ! 
I'm  taken  dow.Y — Im  taken  down  by  mortal  hands  at  last. 
But — ah,   deep  in  a  dirty  sack  with  Ambrose   I   am  cast ! 

And  as  I'm  borne  away  amidst  a  crowd  of  vulgar  tomes, 
A  horror  thrills  me,  like  the  din  of  paper  played  on  combs ; 
I  hear  a  horrid  voice  proclaim  a  fate  which  makes  me  gulp — 
"  These  Fathers  will  do  splendidly  for  turning  into  pulp  !" 

And  now  before  I'm  melted,  let  me  breathe  a  heavy  curse, 
Upon  that  vandal  who  has  put  me  out  to  a  wet-nurse ; 
But  words  fail  fast,  I  cannot  speak  the  horrors  of  my  fate, 
I'm  gone  to  pot,  my  ink  fades  out,  it  soon  will  be  too  late  ! 

My  dying  wish  I  breathe  upon  that  fiend  in  human  shape, 
That  in  his  turn  unnumbered  woes  he  may  not  e'er  escape  ; 
And  when  he's  slowly  dying  of  well-deserved  dry  rot, 
May  he  go  where  he  has  sent  me — oh,  may  he  go  to  pot ! 
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OPENING    CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  2,  1899. — The  thirty-eighth  annual 
session  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  opened  with  a  con- 
versazione at  the  Grand  Hotel  on  this  evening.  There 
was  a  crowded  gathering  in  the  clubroom,  and  an  excellent 
musical  and  literary  programme  was  provided,  the  arrangements 
for  this  being  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Wilcock.  The  following 
ladies  and  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  entertainment :  Madame 
Lena  Briggs,  Mrs.  Barker,  Miss  A.  Radford,  Miss  Mavis  Clifford 
and  Messrs.  John  Wilcock,  George  Ditchburn,  Fred  Morgan, 
S.  Grundy,  Ryder  Boys,  and  N.  Dumville.  Two  original  musi- 
cal compositions  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Thamsen  were  sung,  one  of 
them  being  a  setting  of  "  Gowbarrow  Park,  Sunday  Morning  " 
by  Mr.  George  Milner.  There  was  an  interesting  exhibition 
of  pictures  lent  by  Messrs.  Charles  Rowley  and  Company, 
including  oil-paintings  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Knight,  Tom  Mostyn, 
and  Ernest  Parton,  and  Mr.  Milner  also  contributed  water- 
colour  sketches  to  the  collection.  The  appended  lines  by  Mr. 
Tinsley  Pratt  were  printed  on  the  programme  :  — 

Shall  hearts  that  caught  their  gladness  from  the  Sun, 
Behold    unmoved    the    mellow    autumn-tide, 
With  store   of  fruitage,    and   the   laden   wain? — 
Nay,   though  the   splendour  fadeth  from  the  hill, 
The  fire  of  Summer  passeth  not  away 
So  long  as  love  shall  last,  or  sturdy  cheer 
Quickens  the  heart  of  man — and  though  full  soon 
Thou  leadest  on  thy  brother  of  the  snow, 
He  shall  not  lack  of  praise  in  measure  due  ; 
.     For  though  he  cometh  crowned  with  length  of  days, 
He  has  a  merry  smile  and  songs  of  glee;  — 
A  boy  at  heart — and  beareth  in  his~  scrip 
Of  treasures  goodly  store — when  Time   shall  steal 
From  the  bare  season  profitable  hours 
Spent  with  the  master-minds  of  bard  and  sage, 
Warmed    with    the    faith    of    brotherhood,    and    cheered 
Ofttimes,  in  season,  with  full-hearted  mirth. 

The  PRESIDENT  (Mr.  George  Milner),  in  his  opening 
address,  commented  upon  the  programme  of  the  Club  for  the 
ensuing  Session.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  after  a  little  interval 
they  had  returned  to  the  consideration  of  the  Lancashire 
novelists,  three  of  whom  would  be  discussed  during  the  Session. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  follow  this  course  with  perhaps  the 
poets  of  Manchester,  if  there  had  been  any,  the  historians,  of 
whom  there  had  been  many,  the  antiquaries  and  men  of  science, 
of  whom  there  had  been  a  considerable  number,  and  the 
journalists,  who  could  not  be  counted.  The  programme  showed 
that  Heine  was  to  be  considered,  in  addition  to  the  authors 
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taken  up  by  the  foreign  section.  He  also  referred  to 
the  recent  visit  to  Manchester  of  the  Library  Association  after 
an  absence  of  twenty  years,  and  remarked  that  the  objects  of 
the  Club  had  much  in  common  with  those  of  the  Association. 
Mr.  Michael  E.  Sadler,  of  the  Education  Department,  speak- 
ing in  the  city  last  week,  said  that  London  and  Man- 
chester were  the  great  propelling  forces  in  education,  and  Mr. 
Milner  thought  that  the  remarkable  way  in  which  the  city  wa,> 
becoming  connected  with  great  libraries  pointed  to  it  as  a 
future  centre,  not  only  of  elementary,  but  also  of  higher  educa- 
tion. That  was  what  they  all  hoped  for.  The  Club  had  for 
some  twenty  years  been  preaching  Carlyle's  doctrine  that  the. 
public  library  stands  side  by  side  with  the  university  as  an 
educational  force,  and  that  the  professor  of  books  is  by  no 
means  the  least  useful  or  important  professor.  A  considerable 
increase  of  the  usefulness  of  libraries  would  result  from  the 
issuing  of  hand-lists  and  guides  to  reading  in  various  depart- 
ments of  literature,  and  he  was  glad  to  know  that  in  this  city 
there  was  issued  by  the  Library  Committee  a  quarterly  journal, 
which,  to  a  large  extent,  answered  the  purpose  of  such  lists. 
The  opening  of  the  Rylands  Library  during  the  present  week 
was  a  sign  of  the  fact  that  Manchester  was  not  entirely  given 
up  to  the  acquisition  of  material  wealth.  In  the  increase  of 
knowledge,  education,  and  culture,  which  the  Club  had  always 
set  before  them,  would  be  found  the  basis  of  true  democracy, 
and  the  ultimate  equalization  of  rich  and  poor. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  9,  1899. — The  first  ordinary  business 
meeting  of  the  Session.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  GEORGE 
MILNER,  the  President. 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  presented  a  copy  of  his  book,  entitled,  "  In 
the  Clouds,"  and  the  India  Office  presented  Volumes  43  and 
47  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East. 

MRS.    ISABELLA    BANKS. 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Lancashire 
Novelists :  Mrs.  Isabella  Banks."  Mrs.  Banks,  he  said,  will 
always  hold  a  foremost  place  among  the  most  gifted  of  our 
Lancashire  authors.  Her  fertility  and  industry  were  astonish- 
ing. Some  five-and-twenty  novels  and  collections  of  short 
stories  form  but  a  part  of  the  product  of  her  active  and 
ingenious  mind  for  she  also  contributed  largely  and  regularly 
to  many  magazines.  By  her  novel  The  Manchester  Man  she 
has  linked  her  name  inseparably  with  her  native  city.  In  its 
pages  the  Manchester  of  the  early  Victorian  period  is  re- 
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created.  We  see  it  as  vividly  as  if  we  lived  therein,  and  this 
because  its  outward  semblance  and  its  life  are  pictured  for  us 
by  one  who  saw  and  noted  it  all  with  the  eyes  of  a  keen  and 
sympathetic  observer.  Manchester  folk  were  delighted  with  it, 
and  its  popularity  continues  even  with  a  generation  which  has 
no  remembrance  of  the  period  depicted.  Her  first  novel 
appeared  when  she  had  reached  middle  age,  when  her  powers 
were  fully  ripened,  and  only  needed  experience  in  writing  to 
make  their  product  literature  of  a  high  standard.  This  story  was 
God's  Providence  House,  published  in  1865.  As  a  writer,  Mrs. 
Banks  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  any  school.  Her  stock-in- 
trade  does  not  consist  merely  of  pens,  ink,  paper,  a  plentiful 
lack  of  grammar,  and  an  ill-regulated  imagination.  She  loved 
facts,  and  was  saturated  by  them ;  yet  she  had  the  fine  faculty  of 
treating  them  picturesquely.  Most  of  her  novels  have  an  his- 
torical basis,  but  others  are  depictions  of  ordinary  life  and 
every-day  incidents.  Her  characters  were  such  folk  as  she 
had  personally  known  or  had  become  familiar  with  by  reading 
and  research. 

Mr.  L.  J.  OPPENHEIMER  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Wast- 
dale  Head  at  Easter." 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  contributed  a  sonnet  on  the 
Bronte  sisters.  In  the  conversation  which  took  place  after  the 
reading  of  the  papers  Messrs.  Milner,  Lea,  Mandley,  Redfern, 
and  Butterworth  took  part. 
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WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  n,  1899. — The  cnaJr  was  occupied  by 
the  PRESIDENT  of  the  Section  (Mr.  Joseph  Angeloff).  Mr. 
Angeloff,  in  his  Presidential  address  on  the  opening  of  the 
new  Session,  said  that  it  had  been  emphatically  brought  home 
to  him  during  the  last  few  months,  more  especially  by  recent 
translations  and  also  by  reviews  and  notices  of  current  foreign 
literature  in  our  journals  and  magazines,  that  translated  work 
was  becoming  more  and  more  general  in  this  country,  and  that 
this  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  English  reading  public 
were  beginning  to  realise  that  there  were  good  qualities  in  the 
field  of  foreign  literature  equal  to  their  own.  Other  causes  had 
also  been  at  work  to  bring  the  great  foreign  authors  before  us. 
In  France,  for  instance,  the  name  of  Zola,  which  had  been 
but  a  mere  name  to  the  majority,  had  been  brought  into  promi- 
nence by  the  great  author's  connection  with  the  lamentable 
Dreyfus  affair.  In  Norway  the  names  of  Ibsen  and  Bjornsen 
had  been  brought  into  public  notice  by  the  recent  auspicious 
opening  of  the  new  national  theatre  at  Christiania,  and  many 
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other  cases  might  be  quoted  where  contemporary  literature 
and  politics,  or,  to  use  a  wider  term,  history,  had  gone  hand 
in  hand.  In  briefly  summarising  the  translated  work  of  the 
last  twelve  months,  it  was  found  that  almost  ever}*  civilised 
country  had  been  laid  under  contribution.  In  France  Zola, 
Pierre  Loti,  "  Gyp,"  and  many  others  were  at  the  height  of 
their  popularity  with  English  readers ;  the  translators  were  still 
busy  at  work  with  the  productions  of  the  Belgian  Shakespeare, 
Maurice  Maeterlinck ;  the  Germans,  Max  Nordau  and 
Frederick  Nietzche,  had  added  to  their  fame  in  this  country  by 
recent  translations  ;  the  Danish  critic,  Georg  Brandes,  had  been 
brought  before  the  English  public  by  a  translation  of  his  great 
work  on  Shakespeare ;  the  Norwegians,  Ibsen,  Bjornsen,  Lie, 
and  Kielland  had  attained  a  wide  circle  of  readers  in  this 
country;  Tolstoi's  brochures  were  still  being  scattered  broad- 
cast in  England  as  well  as  in  Russia,  reminding  us  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  veteran  Salvonic  author,  and  the  foreign  novel  of 
the  year,  Quo  Vadis,  a  book  that  took  rank  with  the  greater 
productions  of  Victor  Hugo,  was  the  work  of  a  Pole,  Sienkie- 
wiez.  A  well-edited  series  of  the  works  of  Mauris  Jokai,  the 
great  Hungarian  novelist,  was  in  process  of  publication.  All 
this  tended  to  show  the  increased  interest  taken  by  English 
readers  in  foreign  authors,  and  it  was  the  more  re- 
markable, inasmuch  as  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  trans- 
lated works  were  both  poor  and  infrequent.  In  fact  the  only 
foreign  authors  then  in  vogue  were  the  French  authors  Dumas, 
Victor  Hugo,  and  Jules  Verne,  and  the  German  poets  Gcethe 
and  Schiller.  At  the  present  time  there  was  not  a  single  Euro- 
pean country  unrepresented  in  some  shape  or  form  in  the 
English  language.  To  quote  some  of  the  more  remote  cases 
one  might  turn  to  the  translations  from  the  literature  of  the 
Balkan  provinces — in  Roumania,  Carmen  Silvia,  in  Bulgaria, 
Ivan  Vazoff — and  a  very  presentable  volume  of  Servian  folk- 
songs, rendered  into  English,  had  recently  appeared.  Turkey 
and  modern  Greece  were  now  both  represented,  as  also  were 
Bohemia,  Galicia,  Finland,  and,  strangest  of  all,  Lapland.  To 
go  further  afield,  we  now  had  translations  from  the  Arabian, 
the  Persian,  the  Hindu,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Japanese.  Speak- 
ing of  Asiatic  literature,  he  thought  it  was  marvellous 
what  a  grasp  Persian  poetry  had  of  recent  years  gained  over  the 
English  mind.  The  subject  of  Omar  Khayyam  had  already 
been  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Section,  and  it  had  been 
a  matter  of  pleasant  surprise  to  him  to  note  the 
many  translations  and  editions  that  existed  in  English  of  the 
astronomer-poet.  He  hoped  that  at  some  future  date  other 
Persian  poets — Hafiz,  Sadi,  and  Firdusi — would  receive  atten- 
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tion.  There  was  also  a  wide  field  for  investigation  in  the 
literature  of  the  Hindoos.  The  great  Indian  epic,  almost  equal 
in  its  own  particular  line  to  the  Homeric  epics  had  already  been 
made  known  to  us ;  but  there  were  buried  treasures  lately  un- 
earthed which  had  been  for  ages  jealously  guarded  by  watchful 
generations  of  Brahmins,  which  our  professors  of  Sanskrit 
were  now  busily  engaged  upon.  To  those  who  took  an  interest 
in  literary7  matters  mystical,  these  tomes  would  surely  prove  the 
"  open  sesame  "  to  many  a  startling  and  unexpected  theory  of 
the  past.  He  then  referred  to  the  various  subjects  of  the 
syllabus  of  the  coming  half-session,  which  included  papers  on 
""Classicil  and  Modern  Satire,"  "  Bjomsen,"  "  Taine,"  "  Jeanne 
Marni,"  and  "  Baudelaire." 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  read  an  original  sonnet  on  the 
Bronte  sisters. 

Mr.  A.  L.  LEACH  gave  an  address,  entitled,  "  Genius :  Its 
Genesis  and  its  Method."  The  discussion  which  followed  was 
taken  part  in  by  Messrs.  Sandbach,  Schumacher,  Selbie,  Stans- 
field,  and  Stern. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  16,  1899. — SIR  WILLIAM  BAILEY  (Vice- 
President)  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  JOEL  WAINWRIGHT  presented  a  copy  of  his  "  Memories 
of  Marple." 

Mr.  HENRY  GUPPY  presented  a  collection  of  pamphlets 
printed  in  connection  with  the  inauguration  of  the  Rylands 
Library. 

Mr.  TINSLEY  PRATT  presented  his  volume  of  poems,  entitled, 
"  Persephone  in  Hades." 

Under  the  general  title  of  "  Four  Vagrom  Men  in  Donegal, 
or  Landscape,  Legend,  and  Humour  from  an  Irish  County,"  a 
series  of  papers  were  read  by  Messrs.  George  Milner,  the  Rev. 
A.  W.  Fox,  M.A.,  and  B.  A.  Redfern. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  treated  of  the  landscape,  and  gave  a 
general  outline  of  the  journey,  which  was  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs taken  by  Mr.  Higenbottam,  shown  on  the  screen. 

The  REV.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the  ancient 
legends  of  County  Donegal. 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  dealt  with  the  humorous  side  of  the 
journey. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  23,  1899. — The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
PRESIDENT  (Mr.  George  Milner). 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  presented  a  copy  of  his  "  Essays 
and  Sketches." 
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Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Some  Notes  on 
Thomas  Quincey." 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Lan- 
cashire Humour." 

In  the  conversation  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers 
Messrs.  Milner,  Fox,  Leech,  and  Credland  took  part. 
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WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  25,  1899. — Mr.  JOSEPH  ANGELOFF, 
the  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  F.  L.  SANDBACH  read  a  paper  on  Bjornstjerne  Bjorn- 
sen,  the  Norwegian  novelist. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1899. — The  PRESIDENT  (Mr.  George 
Milner)  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  presented  a  copy  of  his  "  Scottish 
Jacobites  "  and  "  Valuation  of  Gas,  Electricity,  and  Waterworks 
Undertakings." 

The  REV  A.  W.  Fox  read  the  following  paper : 

THE    CRITIC    CRITICISED. 

Some  men  are  poets,  all  men  are  critics,  or  at 
least  believe  themselves  to  be  such,  which,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  It  is  easy 
to  criticise ;  any  Philistine  can  do  that,  nor  do  the  fools  of 
Philistia  prove  backward  in  this  charitable  office.  But  what 
David  is  hardy  enough  to  sling  the  stone  of  criticism  at  that 
critical  Goliath,  who  claims  to  dictate  to  the  public,  what  they 
shall  not  read?  To  pass  a  miller  through  his  own  sieve  is 
an  adventurous  pursuit,  which  might  be  attended  by  some 
personal  discomfort  to  the  sifter  and  the  sifted.  Similarly,  to 
serve  up  a  critic  in  his  own  sauce  may  prove  a  tasty  dish,  but 
one  which  would  be  likely  to  rise  in  the  culinary  gorge.  It  will 
therefore  be  wiser  to  let  the  critics  for  the  most  part  answer 
one  another  with  that  gentle  sweetness  which  they  are  wont 
to  lavish  upon  the  scribbling  tribe.  In  the  Poet's  Corner  of 
the  Mudcaster  Warder  and  City  Sentinel  appeared  some 
weeks  ago  a  poem  under  the  title  of  Forevevmore  from  the 
fluent  pen  of  that  great  and  productive  author,  A.  N.  Onymous. 
These  are  the  stanzas  :  — 

"  The  clouds  float  on  the  cloudless  sky, 

The  sky  is  a  cloudy  sea  ; 

But  deep  in   my   mind,    as  the   sigh  of  the  wind, 
A   message   is   wafted    to   me. 
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The  billows  of  the  waveless  deep, 

The  sands  of  a  sandless  shore, 
They  sigh  in  my  soul,   as  a  far-bell's  toll, 
The   token   '  Forevermore.' 

ik  O  clouds  that  float  on  the  cloudless  sky, 

O  sky  with  thy  cloudy  sea, 
Breathe  low  in  my  mind,  as  the  sigh  of  the  wind, 

Thy    murmured   message    to  me! 
O  billows  of  the  waveless  deep, 
O  sand  of  the  sandless  shore, 
Sigh  soft  in  my  soul,   as  a  far  bell's  toll, 
That   token   'Forevermore.'" 

It  will  be  at  once  admitted  that  the  salient  characteristic 
of  the  foregoing  lines  is  their  remarkable  lucidity,  and  it  is 
surprising  that  some  musical  composer  has  not  accommodated 
them  with  harmony  and  melody  to  fill  the  modern  drawing- 
room  with  unaffected  rapture.  But  hear  what  the  critics  say 
upon  the  subject,  and  occasionally  upon  one  another. 

The  first  of  the  tribe  has  the  advantage  of  expressing  his 
opinions  to  the  readers  of  The  Jubilee  Journal  and  Tin 
Trumpe  Miscellany,  a  weakly  monthly  for  Sunday  reading. 
He  may  be  styled  the  pious  critic,  and  his  lucubrations  there- 
fore require  careful  attention  and  mindful  reverence.  He  says 
in  his  wisdom  : 

Our  somewhat  too  volatile  contemporary,  the  Mudcattei  Sentinel, 
which  had  the  audacity  some  days  ago  to  commend  the 
Sunday  opening  of  museums,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  a  preju- 
dicial effect  upon  the  welfare  and  number  of  our  readers,  has  at 
length  alighted  upon  a  poem,  which,  in  the  language,  of  sober 
sincerity,  may  be  denominated  a  literary  gem.  It  is  entitled 
Forevermore,  and  owes  its  origin  to-  the  inspired  pen  of  that 
great  and  fertile  author,  A.  N.  Onymous.  The  stanzas  themselves 
possess  much  of  the  rhythmical  subtlety  of  Swinburne,  and  we 
would  commend  its  sentiment  to  that  somewhat  blasphemous 
rhymer,  as  more  calculated  to  benefit  the  race  than  any  of  his 
melodramatic  maunderings.  The  refrain,  which  gives  their  title  to 
the  lines,  has  an  air  of  "nostalgic  wistfulness "  and  a  ''devout 
mysticity "  in  it,  which  are  at  once  deeply  moving  and  filled  with 
lofty  inspiration.  We  advise  our  readers  to  cut  out  the  stanzas 
and  make  them  a  closet-companion,  and  it  is  the  object  of  our 
earnest  aspiration  that  A.  N.  Onymous  will  continue  to  favour  us 
with  lines  of  a  similar  energy  and  beauty,  which  will  not  only 
increase  his  already  world-wide  reputation,  but  will  be  of  measure- 
less utility  to  the.  people  of  his  land,  and  to  the  world  at  large. 

Upon  this  critic  it  may  be  remarked,  that  as  it  is  his  chief 
object  to  bestow  bounteous  and  refreshing  sleep  on  his  Sunday 
afternoon  readers,  his  style  is  heavy,  his  language  grandiose, 
and  his  perceptive  faculty  as  is  common  with  the  critics  of  his 
class,  is  exceptionally  limited. 
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The  reviewer  of  The  Penny  Voice  of  Freedom,  and  Medley 
for  the  Masses,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  quite  a  different  view 
of  the  poem  in  question.  He  may  be  described  as  the  trucu- 
lent critic  of  the  Saturday  Review  order  whose  ink  is  a 
deadly  fluid,  and  whose  intellect  is  a  mental  tomahawk.  His 
castigation  is  after  the  following  manner  : 

Never,  perhaps,  has  a  more  perfect  example  of  unmitigated 
twaddle  been  produced  than  the  stanzas  Forevermore.  It 
astonishes  us  beyond  measure  thai  the  author  of  such  unadulterated 
drivel  should  have  found  a  publisher  insane  enough  to  have  printed 
such  trash.  But  what  else  could  have  been  expected  from  so 
omnivorous  a  receptacle  of  unshot  rubbish  as  our  grandmotherly 
contemporary,  the  Mudcaster  Sentinel?  It  is  hi^h  time  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  intrusion  on  the  patience  of  the  public  of  the  idiotic 
effervescence,  of  that  wishy-washy  puler,  A.  N.  Onymous.  Does  the 
poet  take  the  intelligent  British  reader,  like  the  lamented  author  of 
Sartor  Rexiirtns,  for  one  of  a  bevy  of  fools?  The  mass  of  his 
irnr],-*—  works,  forsooth!  are  they  not  trumpery  trash? — the  mass  of 
his  works,  we  repeat,  ab  uno  cr  inline  disce  oinnes,  or  we  should 
perhaps  say  omnia  with  the  gracious  permission  of  the  Mantuan 
bard,  are  of  the  like  nature.  They  are  tarred  all  with  the  same 
impotent  brush.  Can  any  unprejudiced  reader  see  any  sense,  we 
should  like  to  know,  in  "  The  billows  of  the  waveless  deep,"  and 
if  so,  what?  We  ask  for  information,  but  we  fear  that  we  shall  ask 
in  vain.  Our  understanding  may  be  limited,  but  it  is  insulted  by 
the  mere  sight  of  such  untutored  ravings,  and  we  can  only  desire 
that  the  fate  of  Lucifer  may  be  that  of  A.  N.  Onymous  with  all  his 
works,  namely,  that  consuming  fire,  which  is  the  fittest  retribution 
for  these  arid  kindred  literary  abortions. 

The  foregoing  rhipsody  will  sufficiently  prove  its  author  to 
be  a  calm,  dispassionate,  and  impartial  critic,  whose  only  desire 
is  to  do  strict  justice  to  the  subject  of  his  review.  His  gentle 
amenities  are  sufficiently  transparent,  and  he  may  be  left  to 
chew  the  cud  of  his  quiet  reflection  with  the  rest  of  his  kind 
in  undisturbed  serenity. 

The  third  critic  disports  himself  in  the  pages  of  The  Milk 
and  Water  Miscellany,  a  bi-weekly  magazine  for  young  men 
and  maidens.  He  may  be  designated,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  the  pleading  critic,  and  the  calibre  of  his  capacity  is 
exactly  denned  by  the  title  of  his  journal.  His  remarks  run  as 
follows : 

We  are  deeply  pained  by  the  publication  in  our  esteemed  contem- 
porary, the  Mudcaxter  Sentinel,  of  the  nebulous  stanzas  under 
the  title  of  Forevermore.  Their  effect  upon  the  young  men  and 
maidens  of  the  rising  generation  amid  the  unrest  of  the  age  can 
only  be  deplorable.  We  regret  more  than  we  can  say  that  so  dis- 
tinguished a  poet  as  A.  N.  Onymous  should  have  put  his  name  to 
such  depressing  lines,  which  can  but  shake  the  rock  of  sure  con- 
fidence and  plunge  the  youthful  mind  into  an  insubstantial  mist  of 
doubt.  The  tone  is  despairful  in  the  extreme,  and  for  the  sake  of 
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the  youth  of  our  land  we  implore  the  author  not  to  place  before  the 
reading  world  sentiments  which  can  but  distract,  instead  of  con- 
soling, and  deepen  depression  instead  of  lifting  the  cloud  of  human 
life  from  the  sunshine  of  eternity.  We  entreat  our  not  otherwise  un- 
worthy contemporary  to  look  well  to  the  way  of  its  steps,  lest  it  not 
merely  fall  into  the  Slough  of  Despond  itself,  but  drag  the  unsus- 
pecting with  it  into  that  uncomfortable  quagmire.  In  spite  of  our 
persistent  efforts  to  uplift  and  ennoble  we  are  met  by  a  want  of 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  great  authors  of  the  world,  and  we 
can  but  once  more  appeal  to  the  most  distinguished  of  all,  A.  N. 
Onymous,  to  join  his  voice  to  ours,  to  clasp  us  by  both  hands,  to 
rear  the  eternal  banner  of  good  hope,  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  us,  and  thus  to  march  on  the  holy  campaign  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  when  the  word  .A'lit*  becomes  the  preface  of  eternity. 

Of  this  critic  it  need  only  be  remarked  that  his  zeal  for  the 
welfare  of  young  men  and  maidens  has  led  him  to  attach  undue 
importance  to  very  small  potatoes,  and,  like  most  of  the  milk 
and  water  critics,  he  has  an  unholy  affection  for  a  choice 
mixture  of  metaphors. 

The  next  critic  to  be  hereinafter  presented  is  the  supercilious 
critic,  whose  object  is  first  to  convict  other  critics  of  folly, 
and  finally  to  prove  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  author  him- 
self is  the  greatest  fool  of  the  company.  He  commonly  indulges 
in  rapier  play,  and  he  has  an  affectation  of  mock  modesty, 
which  is  highly  entertaining  to  all  but  the  author  and  his  fellow- 
critics.  He  knows  everything  in  the  universe,  and  some  things 
beyond  that  limited  sphere  of  the  imagination;  and  he  never 
hesitates  to  correct  a  scholar  of  twenty  years'  standing  with 
a  nonchalance  both  edifying  and  astonishing.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  his  scope  is  so  limited  that  he  has  little  room 
wherein  to  display  his  magnificent  omniscence.  But  he  is  of 
age,  if  not  of  all  the  ages,  and  he  shall  speak  for  himself : 

We  are  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  at  the  remarks  of  our 
fellow-critics  upon  a  poem,  Forevermore,  by  A.  N.  Onymous. 
We  cannot  congratulate  him  or  them  on  their  joint  efforts.  Some 
have  forgotten  the  wise  taciturnity  of  the  memorable  Socrates, 
whilst  others  have  failed  to  display  any  acquaintance  with  the 
invaluable  laws  of  prosody  laid  down  by  Aristotle  in  his  immortal 
Poetics.  But  we  shall  leave  them  to  sun  one  another  by  the  dim 
light  of  their  united  genius  in  that  outer  darkness  in  which  they 
love  to  dwell.  We  ourselves  are  content  to  take  the  verses  for  what 
they  mean,  and  perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  to  the 
learned  author  that  he  has  violated  the  laws  of  physics  and  meta- 
physics in  his  comparatively  harmless  meditations.  In  the  line 
"  The  clouds  float  on  the  cloudless  sky,'  for  example,  if,  indeed, 
A.  N.  Onymous  be  not  using  the  word  "  float "  in  a  proleptic  sense, 
though  the  metaphysical  conception  be  not  quite  impossible  to  a 
certain  order  of  minds,  we  cannot  help  feeling  lhat  the  estimable 
author  has  been  guilty  of  a  solecism.  Why  should  the  clouds  float 
on  a  cloudless  sky,  since  they  have  clearly  no  business  there? 
Similar  censure  applies  to  every  line,  and  the  quality  of  the  rhythm 
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is  by  no  means  al  that  could  be  desired.  The  abrupt  transitions 
from  iambic  to  trochaic  metre  to  us  sound  somewhat  harsh.  We 
are  prepared  to  make  allowarces  for  poetic  licence;  but  no  licence, 
however  poetic,  will  tolerate  either  the  sentiments  or  the  rhythm 
of  the  stanzas  under  criticism.  Of  course  the  sentiments  are  beyond 
our  poor  censure,  since,  indeed,  they  are  beyond  our  comprehension. 
But,  in  themselves,  they  would  seem  to  be  innocuous.  We  can 
only  advise  A.  N.  Onymous,  if  he  will  listen  to  our  counsel,  to 
devote  himself  to  a  careful  study  of  Aristotle,  and  we  venture  to 
think  that  both  his  rhythmical  melody  and  his  poetical  lucidity  will 
by  no  means  suffer  therefrom.  In  taking  leave  of  the  author  and 
his  verses,  we  beg  to  offer  him  our  thanks  for  an  admirable  example 
of  how  not  to  make  poetry,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  receive  our 
thanks  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  given. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  of  the  supercilious  critic  his  style 
deserves  careful  consideration,  for  his  is  the  commonest  kind  of 
criticism  to-day.  A  youth  who  has  taken  a  more  or  less  honour- 
able degree  at  one  of  the  older  universities  arrogates  to  himself 
the  learning  of  the  ages,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sages.  Such 
infinitesimal  portions  of  this  complex  possession  as  are  really 
his  he  uses  to  give  weight,  not  to  say  dead  weight  to  his  other- 
wise pert  and  pointless  pronouncements.  He  presumes  to  praise 
an  author  who  is  beyond  all  praise,  and  to  censure  a  scholar 
who  could  give  him  a  sackful  of  learning  without  being  one 
whit  the  poorer.  Xay,  more,  he  seems  to  believe  that  his 
praise  or  blame  can  affect  the  one  or  the  other.  He  airs  his 
petty  smartness  at  the  expense  of  fairness,  and  often  he  does 
not  even  read  the  subject  of  his  review.  Puppies  of  the  canine 
order  are  harmless  and  amusing,  but  critical  puppies  of  bound- 
less assumption,  and  no  less  boundless  ignorance,  are  neither 
'to  be  heard  with  patience  nor  treated  with  respect.  It  is  time 
that  the  reading  public  rose  in  its  wrath  and  doomed  such 
critics  to  that  limbo-lake  which  is  their  natural  home  and  from 
which  they  have  only  escaped  by  dint  of  consummate  impertin- 
ence. I^et  them  learn  wisdom  before  they  venture  to  put  forth 
their  crude  opinions,  and,  above  all,  let  them  learn  the  inesti- 
mable value  of  silence. 

One  more  critic  must  of  necessity  come  before  the  whipping- 
post, and  he  may  be  called  the  damnatory-laudatory  critic.  It 
is  his  business,  from  the  proud  pinnacle  of  his  superiority,  to 
damn  things,  which  he  could  not  write  himself,  with  faint 
praise.  But  hear  his  own  choice  method  of  procedure  : 

A  new  poet  is  always  desirable,  and  a  new  poem  from  a  veteran 
poet  has  a  value  all  its  own.  We  therefore  welcome  that  old 
champion  A.  N.  Onymous  once  more  into  the  literary  arena.  He 
has  indeed  given  us  a  new  poem,  which  has  a  peculiar  interest  and 
a  peculiar  charm.  But  me  must  admit  that  the  principal  charm  of 
Forevermore  consists  in  its  unintelligibility.  We  know  our  own 
limitations  too  well  to  suggest  that  there  is  no  meaning  in  the  lines ; 
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all  that  we  will  venture  to  assert  is  that  we  have  not  yet  found  the 
clue.  We  are  not  sure  that  A.  N.  Onymous  has  not  been  led  away 
by  a  fatal  fluency  in  rhythmical  expression,  bux  we  will  not  venture 
to  make  a  positive  pronouncement  on  any  work  from  the  pen  of  so 
old  and  tried  an  author.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  the  remark 
that  he  could  have  done  better,  and  though  the  bulk  of  his  lines 
surpasses  those  of  many  a  minor  poet,  we  would  counsel  him  to  wait 
until  he  has  produced  "poems  more  worthy  of  his  stee:. 

Of  this  critic  there  is  little  to  be  said;  every  author  is 
familiar  with  his  method,  which  is  doubtless  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  similar  tools  of  criticism.  He  attacks  by  barely  veiled 
insinuation,  and  shelters  himself  behind  a  convenient  negative. 
He  has  his  uses,  and  so  long  as  he  occupies  his  leisure  with 
unsatisfactory  authors  there  will  be  no  need  to  complain.  On 
them  he  may  exercise  his  chilling  duty,  and  the  world  will  be 
none  the  poorer  if  he  succeeds  in  persuading  them  not  to  write. 

There  are  many  more  classes  of  critics,  each  more  or  less 
objectionable ;  there  is  one  critic  who  has  a  family  axe  to 
grind ;  there  is  another  who  has  to  revenge  a  personal  slight : 
there  is  the  critic  whose  business  it  is  to  stop  the  sale  of  the 
books  of  another  publisher ;  and  there  are  many  more.  But 
enough  has  been  perhaps  said  to  deter  the  wise  reader  from 
paying  undue  attention  to  the  average  review.  There  are  many 
true  critics,  whose  guidance  is  of  the  utmost  assistance  to 
students  of  every  kind.  But  the  following  rule  will  suffice  for 
general  purposes.  Test  the  value  of  a  criticism  by  the  book 
criticised,  and  not  the  value  of  the  book  criticised  by  the 
criticism.  If  the  student  will  bear  this  axiom  in  mind  he  will 
be  saved  from  much  scribbling  ineptitude,  and  from  much 
unfair  smartness.  One  more  sentence  will  serve  to  round  off 
the  foregoing  remarks.  A  just  critic  is  a  public  benefactor, 
but  an  unjust  critic  is  a  public  nuisance. 

Mr.  A.  SCHUMACHER  read  the  principal  paper  on  Heinrich 
Heine. 

Messrs.  Milner,  Gannon,  Stansfield,  Mortimer,  and  Leech 
joined  in  the  discussion  which  followed. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  6,  1899. — The  PRESIDENT  (Mr.  George 
Milner)  took  the  chair. 

REVIEW    NIGHT. 

The  proceedings  took  the  much-appreciated  form  of  a 
Review  Night,  and  all  kinds  of  contributions  were  submitted 
except  reviews. 

The  REV.  A.  W.  Fox  sent  the  following  verses,  which  were 
read  in  his  absence  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern. 
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THE     IRISH     JAUNTING     CAR. 


A  vinerable   Saxon  was  on   an  outside-cyar, 
An   outside-cyar   commodious   wid   cushions,   well    and   bar ; 
But,  like  an  Ulsther  Mimber,   I  tought  he'd  lose  his  sate, 
Whin   the   cushions   shlipped    benathe   him,    and   the    whale-booard 
jogged  his  fate. 

'  Twas    an    outside-cyar    commodious,     where     the     sthranger     sat 

inside  ; 

But  whin,  to  look  at  scanery,   to  turn  his  head  he   thried, 
Av  coorse  he  couldn't  manage   it,    and  nearly   tumbled   off ; 
And  thin  he  loosed  his  eloquince  my  darlin'  cyar  to  scoff. 

Says  he,  "  Ye  shpalpeen  Pathrick,  yer  cyar  is  like  a  shling, 
Sure,  I'll  not  sthick  long  on  it  widout  a  piece  of  shtring ; 
Whin  ye  canter  like  the  divvle  round  the  corner  av  a  shtrate, 
By1  the  Saints  and  Houly  Mary,  ye  lift  me.  off  my  fate  !" 

Says  I,  "  My  jew'l,  sit  aisy,  as  the  likes  av  ye  should  do, 
Sure,  you've  weight  enough  of  larnin'  to  bear  yer  body  trough  ; 
Kape  yer  fate  upon  the  whale-booard,   and  hould  the  iron  bar  : 
Ye'll  say  at  last  there's  nothin'  so  aisy  as  a  cyar." 

Says  he,   "Is  it  sit  aisy,  whin  I'm  shlippin'  down  the  while? 
My  fate  kapes  flyin'  outwards,  and  my  hand  is  woorn  wid  tile ; 
My  back  is  aching  sadly  and  my  backboone's  comin'  out, 
And  my  mornin'-male  is  surging  like  a  pint  av  Dublin  shtout." 

Says  I,  "  Ye're  far  too  diver  to  fale  the  likes  av  that, 
Hould  tighter,   Saxon  sthranger,   put  some  sthring  around  yer  hat. 
Ye've  twinty  Irish  mile-sthones  in  yer  journey  for  to  pass, 
And  the  scanery's  just  glorious  wid  rocks  and  becks  and  grass." 

Says  he,  tremenjus  sighin',  like  a  smithy  bellow's  blast, 
"What!     Twinty  Irish  mile-sthones!     I  tought  we'd  seen  the  last! 
I  daren't  turn  round  for  anythin'  to  gaze  upon  the  scane, 
For  wanst  I  turned  foreninst  ye,  I'd  be  lyin'  in  the  lane." 

Says  I,  "'  Ah,  now  ye're  jokin' ;   that's  the  laste  ye  could  conthrive, 
Wid  a  dthriver  dthriving  gintly,  like  a  bee  towards  its  hive  ; 
If  it's  turning  ye  can't  manage,  sure  ye'd  betther  get  a  swivel, 
And  thin  it's  afther  turnin'  ye'd  be  twistin'  like  the  divvle." 

Says  he,    "  But,    Pat,   I'd   rather  be   dthriven   in   a   cab — 

I'll   ne'er  be  afther  larnin'  to  ride  sideways  like  a  crab  ; 

I  can't  look  shtraight  afoore  me,  and  I  can't  look  shtraight  behind, 

And  my  bowels  is  a-gurglin'  like  a  Tom-cat  in  a  wind." 

Says  1,  "  Oh,  fie,  yer  honner  !     If  ye  call  yerself  bad  names, 
Is  ut  a  nashty,  dirthy  crab  'ull  satusfy  yer  drames? 
By  the  shoul  of  Houly  Moses,  whin  I  see  ye  where  ye  are, 
Yer  honour's  wit  'ull  make  me  rhink  av  a  crab  upon  a  cyar." 

But  now  the  journey  ended,  and  the  grand  ould  man  got  down, 
And    he    tipped    me    like    a    gintleman    and    shmoothed    away    his 
frown ; 
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He's  shtayin'  at  the  best  hotel,  where  the  craythur  flows  like  rain, 
And  I  axt  him  gintly  whin  I  may  be  dthrivin'  him  again. 

He  vanished  in  the  doorway,  like  a  lobsther  in  the  tide, 
And  I  shouted  through  the  keyhole,  "  If  ye're  wishful  for  a  ride, 
Don't  take  an  inside-cyar,   for  thin  ye'll  sit  on  the  outside ; 
But  take,  an  outside-cyar,  me  jew'l,  and  sit  on  the  inside. 

"Av  all  the  manes  of  travelling  the  outside-cyar  is  best, 
Ye  sit  in  it  as  swately  as  a  hin  sits  on  her  nest ; 
Then,  landlord,  bring  me  quickly  nate  whishky  from  the  bar, 
And  I'll  dthrink  a  cheery  bumper  to  my  darlint  outside-car." 

Mr.  TINSLEY  PRATT  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Lord  de  Tabley : 
Some  Further  Notes  with  a  Bibliography." 

Mr.  LAURENCE  CLAY  read  three  original  poems,  entitled 
"  Autumn,"  "  The  Sea,  the  Open  Sea,"  and  "  The  world  was 
richer  then." 

To  these  succeeded  a  recitation  of  the  Boar's  Head  Inn 
scene  from  Shakespeare's  "  Henry  IV.,"  by  Mr.  Ryder  Boys, 
whose  impersonation  of  Falstaff  was  excellent. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  followed  with  a  charming  vignette, 
entitled  "  The  Artist,"  in  which  he  depicted  the  life  and 
pathetic  death  of  Mr.  Bruce  Wallace. 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  next  contributed  two  sonnets  on 
"  Horace,"  and  two  other  original  impromptu  sonnets. 

Mr.  G.  A.  SHAW  followed,  and  discoursed  in  a  humorous 
manner  on  "  Lies,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  ending  in  a  more 
serious  strain.  A  small  lie,  like  a  rolling  snowball,  gathers  accu- 
mulations as  it  goes,  till  finally  in  an  avalanche  of  falsehood  it 
sweeps  irresistibly  down  the  path  of  life,  shivering  and  wrecking 
all  before  it.  Yet '  those  coming  after,  no  matter  how 
long,  by  the  exercise  of  diligent  and  patient  research,  may  trace 
its  career  back  into  the  mountains  of  fiction,  and  thereby  render 
knowledge  and  information  unto  the  cause  of  literature  and 
science,  the  utility  of  which  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Mr.  HENRY  GANNON  read  a  most  pleasing  rendering  of  three 
songs  from  Heine. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  contributed  a  poem,  entitled  "  Phases 
of  Life." 

Mr.  J.  F.  L.  CROSLAND  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close 
by  reciting  "  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.'' 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  13,  1899. — The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President. 

The  REV.  A.  W.  Fox  presented  a  copy  of  his  "  Book  of 
Bachelors." 
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THE    REV.    ROBERT    LAMB. 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  read  a  paper — a  contribution  to  the 
series  on  Lancashire  Novelists — on  the  Rev.  Robert  Lamb, 
MA.,  who  was  born  at  Hay  Carr,  near  Lancaster,  in  1812.  In 
18.49  ne  came  to  Manchester  as  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
which  then  stood  in  Turner  Street.  Thus  began  his  connection 
with  the  Bennett  Street  Schools,  a  connection  which  lasted  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  only  ended  with  his  resignation  through 
ill-health  in  1871.  His  death  took  place  in  December,  1872, 
and  he  was  buried  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birthplace. 
Before  writing  his  one  novel  he  had  contributed  many  excellent 
articles  to  Fraser's  Magazine.  These  were  afterwards  col- 
lected and  published  in  two  volumes  under  the  title  of  "  Free 
Thoughts  on  Many  Subjects."  These  essays  form  a  substantial 
and  valuable  contribution  to  our  local  literature,  and  all  Man- 
chester men  at  least  should  be  acquainted  with  them.  Their 
author  had  the  natural  tastes  and  abilities,  suitable  training  and 
environment,  and  specially  favourable  opportunities  for  observ- 
ing, recording,  and  publishing  the  facts  and  features,  habits 
and  humours  of  Lancashire  life,  and  fortunately  he  availed  him- 
self of  all  of  them  fully  in  these  papers.  His  novel  was  entitled 
"  Yarndaie  :  An  Unsentimental  Stoiy."  It  was  written  during 
the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life,  chiefly  when  in  retirement.  It 
is  rather  a  series  of  character  sketches  or  episodes  than  a  novel. 
There  i.s  not  much  interdependence  of  parts,  and  next  to 
nothing  of  a  plot.  "  Yarndaie  "  is  mainly  a  rechauffe  of  scenes 
and  incidents  which  had  done  duty  in  his  essays,  and  were  now- 
strung  together  on  a  thin  thread  of  story.  It  is  easy  to  recog- 
nise much  of  the  author  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Monkhouse  of  the  story, 
and  there  are  other  Manchester  worthies  and  unworthies  who 
are  described  and  ticketed  as  such  in  "Yarndaie." 

Mr.  J.  E.  CRAVEN  contributed  an  original  poem,  entitled. 
"  The  Joyful  Hope." 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  read  some  original  verses,  en- 
titled, "  Caliban  Converted." 

CONVERSATIONS  OF  JAMES  NORTHCOTE,  R.A. 

Mr.  ERNEST  FLETCHER  read  as  the  principal  paper  the 
second  series  of  some  Unpublished  Conversations  of  James 
Northcote,  R.A.,  and  James  Ward,  artist.  For  the  long  period 
of  twenty-one  years  Ward  recorded  in  note-books  and  diaries 
the  conversations  of  his  famous  friend.  Among  the  subjects 
touched  upon  wer^  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Homer, 
and  Shakespeare;  the  best  mode  of  beginning  a  picture; 
colouring,  court  life  and  society,  poets  and  authors,  physical 
defects,  pleasant  manners,  instinct,  and,  of  course,  many  artistic 
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topics.  Of  poets  and  authors  he  said ;  "  I  have  always  re- 
marked how  much  more  humble  and  modest  painters  generally 
are  than  poets  and  authors,  and  the  reason  must  be  this — they 
are  obliged  every  moment,  to  compare  their  works  with  Nature, 
and  thus  feel  their  defects ;  whereas  the  others  are  only  led  to 
compare  theirs  with  other  men  like  themselves,  and  are  gener- 
ally rilled  with  self-conceit."  In  defining  a  gentleman  he  ob- 
served :  "  A  real  gentleman  has  a  stillness  in  his  manner,  and 
it  cannot  be  imitated  ;  it  must  come  from  within.  Now  the 
word  serene  seems  to  me  to  describe  what  1  mean  exactly,  and 
I  wonder  the  title  of  '  Serene  Highness '  is  not  made 
more  use  of  than  it  is,  for  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  grandest 
of  all."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  he  held  in  great  veneration,  and 
of  Reynolds'  industry  he  said:  "He  looked  constantly  to  the 
goal  before  him,  and  suffered  nothing  to  turn  his  attention  from 
it ;  no  pleasure,  no  feelings  of  any  kind  were  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way.  He  was  unquestionably  a  genius,  but,  as  a  teacher, 
he  was  certainly  the  worst  master  possible.  He  had  had  no  regu- 
lar education  himself,  anJ  could  not  even  draw  a  hand,  except 
as  an  object  of  sight.  What  he  did  was  entirely  from  the  force 
of  his  genius  alone,  and  genius,  you  know,  can't  be  communi- 
cated." He  told  a  curious  story  of  Kemble.  Ireland's  pseudo 
Shakesperean  play  "  Vortigern,"  was  being  played  at  Drury 
Lane.  "  We  (Fuseli  and  Northcote)  sat  in  a  box  close  to  the 
stage.  Kemble  acted  the  part  of  Vortigern,  and  I  remember 
his  drawing  close  to  our  box  and  saying  to  us,  in  an  undertone, 
'  Did  vou  ever  hear  such  d — d  stuff?'  " 


MONDAY,  Nov.  20,  1899. — The  PRESIDENT  (Mr.  George 
Milner)  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  E.  TYRER  read  a  short  paper,  entitled,  "  In  an  Italian 
Garden." 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  contributed  the  principal  paper,  descrip- 
tive of  a  visit  to  the  Engelberg,  with  other  impressions  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Main,  Germany. 

An  interesting  conversation  followed,  which  was  participated 
in  by  Messrs.  Milner,  Butterworth,  Gannon,  Fox,  and  Bellamy. 


FOREIGN   LITERATURE    SECTION. 

WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  22,  1899.     Mr.  JOSEPH  ANGELOFF,  the 
President,  occupied  the  chair. 

JEANNE    MARNI. 

Mr.  ALFRED  SCHUMACHER  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  A  French 
Novelist — Jeanne   Marni."      It   was    pointed    out   that    Madam 
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Marni  first  became  known  as  an  authoress  in  1887,  when  she 
publised  her  first  novel,  "La  Femme  de  Silva;"  prior  to  this 
she  had  written  dialogues  in  the  style  of  "  Gyp,"  which  were 
contributed  to  the  French  newspapers,  such  as  "  La  Vie  Parisi- 
enne,"  and  others.  Dr.  Brandes  considered  her  to  be  the  most 
gifted  of  the  authoresses  of  France  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
in  her  own  special  line  she  was  equal  to  any  of  her  masculine 
confreres.  She  had  an  excellent  gift  for  telling  us  in  her  short 
dialogues  all  about  the  persons  concerned — in  fact,  to  draw 
characters  that  were  absolutely  true  to  life.  In  a  few  short 
sentences  men  and  women  revealed  to  us  their  stupidity,  their 
vanity,  their  love  affairs,  the  whole  story  of  their  lives,  with 
all  its  folly  and  all  its  tragedy,  and  not  only  their  own  lives,  but 
also  those  of  the  persons  mentioned  during  the  conversation.  The 
books  dealt  chiefly  with  the  characteristics  of  Parisian  women, 
written  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  as  though  related  by  one  of 
themselves.  Her  principal  works  were  "  Amour  Coupable," 
"  La  Contesse  de  Tablina,"  "  Comment  elles  se  donnent," 
"  Comment  elles  nous  lachent,"  "  Celles  qu'on  ignore/'  and 
"  Fiacres."  The  last  dealt  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
Parisian  cabmen.  Mr.  Schumacher  read  several  extracts,  which 
he  had  translated  from  Marni's  more  popular  works.  The  dis- 
cussion which  followed  was  opened  by  the  chairman,  and 
taken  part  in  by  Messrs.  Hulme,  Leech,  Needham,  Sandbach, 
Selbie,  Stansfield,  and  Stern. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  27,  1899. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the 
President,  in  the  chair. 

SOUTHERN    ITALY    AND    SICILY. 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  A  Sentimental 
Journey  to  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily."  Sorrento,  Naples, 
Pompeii,  Capri,  and  Taormina  were  among  the  places  visited. 
Sorrento  is  built  upon  a  stratum  of  lava  and  volcanic  ash,  with 
a  perpendicular  cliff  of  about  one  hundred  feet  high  next  the 
sea,  continued  by  a  deep  ravine  extending  outside  the  old 
town  walls,  and  excavated  in  ancient  days  for  defensive  pur- 
poses. The  houses  are  built  of  consolidated  volcanic  mud. 
excavated  from  immense  caverns  underneath  the  orange  groves, 
and  the  stone  is  chopped  into  shape  with  an  axe  with  less 
trouble  than  a  piece  of  wood.  The  face  of  the  cliff  is  per- 
forated with  the  most  extensive  series  of  underground  passages. 
Every  approach  from  the  shore  is  either  by  an  inclined  plane 
or  by  steps  leading  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  coming 
in  contact  with  ancient  quarries,  disused  wells,  and  passages. 
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One  cannot  mention  Capri  without  alluding  to  its  famous  Blue 
Grotto.  This  is  entered  by  means  of  a  small  boat  through 
an  eyelet  of  the  rock,  when  the  water  is  sufficiently  smooth. 
The  visitor  is  immediately  absorbed  in  the  obscurity  of  a  dark 
oavern,  and  when  the  eyes  become  accustomed  to  the  darkness, 
finds  himself  afloat  on  a  sea  of  lambent  greenish  blue,  with  the 
limpid  azure  light  filtering  up  through  the  deep  water.  The 
iridescence  of  the  opal  palpitates  upon  emerald  and  turquoise 
wavelets  as  the  boats  move  to  and  fro.  A  fog  at  sea  was  also 
experienced  and  described.  The  engines  slow  down,  and  the 
ship  drifts  into  the  unknown.  The  foghorn  roars  its  horrid 
sound,  but  no  responsive  sound  comes  to  our  wailing  cry.  The 
sun  throws  vague  shadows  on  the  deck,  the  smoke-like  mist  en- 
velops us.  Silence  reigns  supreme  as  we  listen  intently.  Soon  it 
comes,  a  distinct  though  distant  wail  like  that  of  an  eagle  in  the 
sky.  It  is  the  shriek  of  the  siren — a  lighter  and  higher  note  than 
that  of  the  horn,  and  more  musical  in  its  distant  effect.  The 
moan  of  a  foghorn  is  also  heard  alternating  with  the  siren,  ana 
our  own  gives  answer  to  both.  The  two  ships  seem  approach- 
ing us  and  the  trio  of  wails  is  repeated  across  the  blank  space 
with  increasing  rapidity.  The  ship  with  the  horn  passes  away 
to  the  north  while  the  siren's  note  passes  away  to  the  south 
across  our  port  bow.  How  desolate  it  seems  becalmed  in  a 
fog  and  hardly  daring  to  move.  There  is  not  a  bird  in  the  air 
to  be  seen  or  anything  visible  moving  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  except  ourselves,  encircled  by  a  fog  which  condenses  on 
clothing  and  beard,  and  drops  in  big  splashes  from  the  rigging 
on  to  the  deck. 

Various  illustrative  songs  written  by  the  essayist,  with  music 
by  Mr.  Darman  Ward  were  sung  at  intervals  by  Messrs.  John 
Wilcock,  Turnor,  Grimshaw,  J.  Hart,  J.  Lloyd,  the  Misses  Wor- 
inald  and  Ward,  and  Maude  Yates,  accompanied  on  the  piano 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Yates. 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  4,  1899. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
JOHN  MORTIMER,  Vice-President. 

Mr.  JOHN  WILCOCK  read  a  paper  on  "  Creative  Literature." 
Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  one  of  the  Club's  series  of  papers 

on  Lancashire  Novelists,  the  subject  being  Miss  Jessie  Fother- 

gill. 

A  discussion  followed,  which  was  taken  part  in  by  Messrs. 
Mortimer,  Crosland,  Kay,  Bennie,  Macmillan,  Fox,  Gleave, 
Pratt,  Gordon,  Craven,  and  Leech. 
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FOREIGN   LITERATURE    SECTION. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  6,  1899. — Mr.  JOSEPH  ANGELOFF 
presided. 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND  read  the  following  paper  : 

CHARLES    BAUDELAIRE. 

Baudelaire  has  been,  and  is,  an  influence  in  French  literature. 
What  that  influence  precisely  is,  what  are  its  effects,  and  how 
manifested,  I  do  not  propose  to  consider.  But  as  this  poet 
has  had  spoken  of  him  by  a  competent  English  critic  and  fine 
French  scholar,  Mr.  George  Saintsbury,  such  strong  words  as 
these  :  "  No  writer  of  verse  equal  to  him  in  intense  original 
poetic  quality  has  appeared  in  his  own  country  during  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  hardly  any  whose 
thought  and  expression  are  so  exactly  and  happily  married/'  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  desire  to  know  something  of  the  life 
of  a  man  whose  individuality  either  is  or  is  about  to  be  stamped 
so  indelibly  on  one  of  the  finest  literatures  of  modern  times. 
So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  very  meagre  details  only  concerning 
the  life  of  Baudelaire  can  be  derived  from  English  sources. 
The  following  outline  of  his  career  has  therefore  been  trans- 
lated for  the  most  part  from  the  biography  written  by  Eugene 
Crepet,  an  almost  lifelong  friend  of  the  poet. 

Charles  Baudelaire  was  born  of  parents  who  were  honest, 
though  not  exactly  poor.  His  father,  Francis  Baudelaire,  was 
of  good  peasant  extraction,  received  a  sound  education,  and 
became  attached  to  the  house  and  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Praslin.  During  the  Terror  he  suffered  for  his  aristocratic 
proclivities,  but  managed  to  save  his  neck,  and  when  brighter 
times  dawned,  appears  to  have  recovered  some  of  his  worldly 
advantages.  He  married  twice,  and  it  was  on  April  9th,  1821. 
in  Paris  that  the  first  child  of  his  second  marriage  was  born 
and  christened  Charles  Peter.  After  his  father's  death  which 
occurred  in  1827,  his  mother,  who  was  little  more  than  one- 
third  the  age  of  her  husband,  married  again  in  the  following- 
year.  Her  second  matrimonial  venture  was  a  M.  Aupick. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  army,  whose  regiment  was  garrisoned 
at  Lyons.  There  he  took  his  wife,  and  there  also  he  sent  his 
stepson  to  school.  Returning  to  Paris  in  1836,  Col.  Aupick 
placed  young  Baudelaire  in  the  Louis  the  Great  College.  He 
had  evidently  been  impressed  by  the  uncommon  characteristics 
of  his  stepson,  for,  on  presenting  him  to  the  headmaster,  he 
observed :  "  Here  is  a  treasure  I  am  bringing  you,  a  young- 
scholar  who  will  do  honour  to  your  college."  Baudelaire  had, 
in  fact,  some  scholastic  success,  but  the  magic  of  number  and 
of  rhythm  had  already  captivated  his  imagination,  and  he  soon 
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consecrated  himself  to  the  Muses.  One  of  his  old  schoolmates 
tells  us  that,  "  whilst  the  mathematical  classes  were  going  on,  we 
passed  the  time  in  writing  verses  as  hard  as  our  pens  could  run. 
I  still  remember  some  of  them,  but  they  do  not  exactly  resemble 
those  which  he  gave  to  the  public  in  later  years."  The 
originality  of  the  young  poet,  however,  was  not  slow  to  appear. 
A  piece  of  verse  of  his,  composed  after  a  trip  in  the  Pyrenees 
in  1838,  is  remarkable  as  the  production  of  a  lad  of  seventeen. 
Here  are  a  couple  of  stanzas  from  it : 

On  these  mountains  where  the  winds  efface  all  vestiges 
These  glaciers  pallid,  which  the  sun  lights  up, 
On  these  high  rocks,  where  dizziness  waylays  one, 
In  this  land,   where  the.  evening  mirrors  its  vermilion. 

Under  my  feet,  o'er  my  head,  everywhere,  silence — 
Silence  which  makes  one  yearn  to  escape ; 
The  silence  eternal  on  the  mountain  universal, 
For  the  air  is  immovable,  and  all  seems  to  dream. 

Baudelaire  left  college  in  1839,  for  what  reason  is  not 
known,  but  there  is  in  his  autobiographical  sketch  this  follow- 
ing mysterious  line :  "  Boyhood,  expulsion  from  house,  the 
great  B.A.  degree." 

As  to  the  degree,  the  tradition  goes  that  Baudelaire  owed  his 
success  in  that  ridiculous  trial  to  the  understanding  that  he 
had  with  the  housekeeper  of  one  of  the  examiners.  His  step- 
father, who  had  now  become  a  Brigadier,  conceived  some 
grand  ideas  for  the  future  of  young  Baudelaire.  He  was  to 
attain  to  a  high  social  position ;  he  was  to  enter  the  Diplomatic 
service ;  and  the  Brigadier's  friendship  with  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  to  pave  the  way  to  unknown  greatness.  But 
Charles  would  have  none  of  it;  he  felt  that  his  mission  was  to 
be  a  poet,  and  he  meant  to  be  one  ;  rows  followed,  and  the 
young  poet  threw  himself  into  the  literary  life  of  Paris. 

Amongst  the  first  friends  he  there  made  were  Balzac,  Le 
Vavasseur,  and  Delatouche.  In  collaboration  with  Le  Vavas- 
seur  he  made  his  entry  into  the  world  of  letters  by  the  produc- 
tion of  a  literary  gazette,  boldly  entitled  the  Corsaiy.  Writing 
of  him  in  after  years,  Le  Vavasseur  thus  describes  his  appear- 
ance :  "  He  was  brown,  of  middle  height,  meagre  as  an  ascetic, 
well  dressed,  reserved  ;  a  libertine  through  curiosity,  a  pagan 
through  revolt,  tormenting  his  mind  to  mock  his  heart." 

His  first  meeting  with  the  illustrious  author  of  "  Pere  Goriot  " 
was  sufficiently  interesting.  He  presented  himself  without  intro- 
duction on  one  of  the  quays,  stopping  in  front  of  Balzac  and 
laughing  as  if  he  had  known  him  for  ten  years.  Balzac  replied 
with  snch  a  smile  as  he  might  have  bestowed  on  a  long-lost  friend, 
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and  after  this  they  fell  to  chatting  and  talking  until  they  became 
enchanted  with  one  another.  Poetry  was  not  the  only  field 
which  Baudelaire  exploited  at  this  time  ;  he  plunged  into  the 
strange  waters  of  dandyism,  and  those  who  knew  him  recalled 
with  a  smile  the  elegance  of  his  toilet  and  the  nattiness  of  his 
appearance.  All  this  flirtation  with  the  muses,  not  to  mention 
other  ladies  somewhat  more  dangerous,  hardly  gave  satis- 
faction to  Master  Charles'  mother,  so  she  thought  it  best  to 
assert  her  authority  and  pack  him  off  for  a  long  sea  voyage. 
He  accordingly  embarked  without  much  demur  on  a  sailing 
vessel  bound  for  Calcutta.  This  voyage  had  a  marked  effect 
on  his  career;  it  contributed  to  the  development  of  his  artistic 
sensibility,  and  we  see  in  his  "  Flowers  of  Evil  "  many  traces 
of  the  impressions  received  from  those  far  off  countries,  and 
the  unknown  skies  and  scenes  contemplated  during  his  voyage. 
He  returned  from  his  travels  within  a  year,  and  shortly  after- 
wards, having  reached  maturity,  his  patrimony  was  divided 
between  himself  and  his  only  brother  Claude.  His  own  master, 
and  with  about  .£3,000  to  fall  back  upon,  he  was  free  to  live 
as  he  pleased.  He  betook  himself  to  quiet  lodgings,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  cultivation  of  friendship,  of  poetry,  and  of 
the  arts.  About  this  time  he  took  to  himself  a  mistress; 
she  was  a  negress  who  figured  as  an  attraction  in  small  theatres 
and  cafe  chantants.  She  was,  said  Baudelaire  to  his  friend 
Theophile  Gautier,  a  reminiscence  of  his  Eastern  travels  and 
amatory  experiences.  This  woman  became  his  favourite  -lame, 
and,  though  she  deceived  him  vilely,  he  remained  attached  to 
her  always  with  a  strong  affection.  Baudelaire  has  himself 
described  her : 

"  She  comes  to  my  lodgings,  throws  herself  into  an  armchair 
near  the  fire.  I  treat  her  with  much  regard,  and  I  am  the  only 
friend  that  she  can  pal  up  with.  Here  is  her  portrait.  She  is  a 
Mulatto,  not  very  black,  not  very  beautiful,  with  black  hair 
slightly  crisped,  grand  figure,  and  of  a  bad  walk."  She  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Jeanne  Duval,  and  was  fond  of  a  glass. 

She  had,  without  doubt,  a  baleful  influence  on  him,  through 
the  constant  cares  of  all  scrts  which  she  gave  him  and  the  in- 
cessant hindrances  that  she  made  in  his  regular  work  at  a  time 
when  he  was  in  the  full  vein  of  production. 

After  this  period  of  incubation,  his  first  production  was  a 
contribution  not  to  literature,  but  to  art.  He  had  been  always 
interested  in  art,  and  had  been  impressed  by  some  schools, 
notably  the  Spanish,  and  had  thrown  himself  ardently  into  the 
society  of  wielders  of  the  brush.  His  essay  was  a  criticism 
on  the  Salon  of  1845.  Literary  criticism  followed,  and  in  1846 
he  was  in  full  career  as  an  author.  He  produced  in  that  year 
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a  novelette,  "  The  Young  Enchanter,"  some  further  art  and 
literary  criticism  and  two  humorous  pieces,  "  A  Selection  of 
Consoling  Maxims  on  Love  "  and  "  Counsels  to  Young  Writers." 
At  the  same  time  his  first  published  verses  appeared.  These 
were  "  The  Impenitent,"  reprinted  afterwards  under  the  title 
of  "  Don  Juan  in  Hell,"  and  "  To  an  Indian  Lady." 

In  1848  he  was  carried  off  his  head  by  the  Revolutionary 
movement,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Champfleury,  he  started 
a  journal,  Le  Salute  Public,  which  lived  exactly  two  days. 
But  this  was  not  his  final  venture  in  newspaper  running,  for  a 
few  years  later  he  was  induced  to  undertake  the  editorship,  by 
a  friend  whose  admiration  was  stronger  than  his  wisdom,  of  a 
country  newspaper  devoted  to  Conservative  interests.  The 
result  is  thus  told.  On  his  arrival  at  Chateauroux  a  big  dinner 
was  given  in  his  honour.  All  the  principal  shareholders  of  the 
journal  and  all  the  respectables  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
present.  Baudelaire  sat  there  and  never  said  a  word.  At 
dessert  a  lively  soul  asked  him :  "  Why  do  you  say 
nothing,  Mr.  Baudelaire  ?"  and  received  the  reply,  "  I 
have  nothing  to  say.  Have  I  not  come  here  to  act  as 
slavey  to  your  minds?"  The  following  morning  he  terrified 
the  printer  of  the  paper  by  asking,  "Where  is  the  staff's  brandy?" 
He  had  taken  from  Paris  an  actress  whom  he  passed  off  as  his 
wife.  The  secret,  however,  was  soon  discovered,  and  the 
horrified  fathers  of  families  could  not  stand  that.  One  of  them, 
a  notary,  was  told  off  to  give  the  conge  to  Baudelaire.  This  he 
did,  and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  said,  "  You  have 
deceived  us.  Mrs.  Baudelaire  is  not  your  wife;  she  is  y;>ur 
favourite."  To  which  Baudelaire  replied,  "  Sir,  the  favourite 
of  a  poet  can  sometimes  be  as  worthy  as  the  wife  of  a  notary." 

It  was  in  1852  that  the  fancy  which  he  always  had  for  the 
writings  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe  seems  to  have  grown  into  a  passion. 
Writing  to  a  friend  he  says,  concerning  this  infatuation,  "  1  will 
tell  you  something  singular,  and  almost  beyond  belief.  In  1846 
or  1847  I  met  with  some  fragments  of  Poe's  writings.  On  read- 
ing them  I  experienced  a  singular  emotion.  His  complete 
works  not  having  been  collected  till  after  his  death  in  a  com- 
plete edition,  I  had  the  patience  to  attach  myself  to  some 
Americans  living  in  Paris  in  order  to  borrow  from  them  the 
journals  edited  by  Poe.  I  then  found — believe  me,  if  you  can 
— some  poems  and  some  stories  which  I  had  myself  in  mind 
in  a  vague  and  confused  way;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Poe 
had  already  conceived  and  wrought  out  to  perfection." 
This  literary  passion  rilled  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  he  em- 
ploy^d  many  of  his  best  years  in  efforts  to  identify  himself 
with  the  spirit  of  Poe,  and  translated  nearly  all  his  writings  in 
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so  sympathetic  a  manner  that  little,  if  any,  of  their  originality 
and  vigour  is  lost  in  his  rendering.  His  life  of  Poe  is  a  master- 
piece of  literary  art  and  critical  appreciation. 

Baudelaire's  first  book  of  verse,  the  celebrated  "  Flowers 
of  Evil,"  was  published  in  1857  when  the  poet  vas 
thirty-six  years  of  age.  Its  novelty  and  odiousness  in- 
sured a  success  a  fnvenr.  It  was  at  once  pounced 
upon  by  the  police,  and  much  of  it  suppressed.  The 
poet  was  lined  .£12,  and  the  printer  and  publisher  ^£5  each. 
All  this,  however,  delighted  the  French  public,  and  most  of 
the  literary  men  condoled  with  him.  Victor  Hugo  wrote  a 
characteristic  letter.  "  I  have  received,  sir,  your  noble  letter 
and  your  beautiful  book.  Art  is  like  the  azure — it  is  an  infinite 
field ;  you  have  given  proof  of  that.  Your  "  Flowers  of  Evil  " 
radiate  and  dazzle  like  the  stars.  Go  on — I  cry  Brava  !  with  all 
my  might  to  your  vigorous  spirit.  One  of  the  rarest  decora- 
tions which  the  present  regime  has  to  bestow  you  have  already 
received.  That  which  they  call  Justice  has  condemned  you  in 
the  name  of  that  which  they  call  Morality.  Could  you  be 
more  nobly  crowned?  I  shake  your  hand,  Poet."  Of  this 
volume  Henry  James,  the  American  critic  and  novelist,  whose 
judgments  are  usually  sound  when  not  warped  by  prejudice  or 
the  uncontrollable  desire  to  score  a  point,  has  said  : 

"  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai"  was  a  very  happy  title  for  Baudelaire's 
verses,  but  it  is  not  altogether  a  just  one.  Scattered  flowers  incon- 
testably  do  bloom  in  the  quaking  swamps  of  evil,  and  the  poet  who 
does  not  mind  encountering  bad  odours  in  his  pursuit  of  sweet  ones 
is  quite  at  liberty  to  go  in  search  of  them.  But  Baudelaire  has,  as 
a  general  thing,  not  plucked  the  flowers  ;  he  has  plucked  the  evil- 
smelling  weeds,  and  he  has  often  taken  up  mere  cupfulls  of  mud 
and  bog-water.  He  has  said  to  himself  that  it  was  a  great  shame 
that  the  realm  of  evil  and  unclean  things  should  be  fenced  off  from 
the  domain  of  poetry ;  that  it  was  full  of  subjects,  of  chances,  and 
effects ;  that  it  had  its  light  and  shade,  its  logic  and  its  mystery ; 
and  that  there  was  the  making  of  some  capital  verses  in  it.  So  he 
leaped  the  barrier,  and  was  soon  immersed  in  it  up  to  his  neck. 
Baudelaire's  imagination  was  of  a  melancholy  and  sinister  kind,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  this  plunging  into  darkness  and  dirt  was 
doubtless  very  spontaneous  and  disinterested.  But  he  strikes  us 
on  the  whole  as  passionless,  and  this  in  view  of  the  unquestionable 
pluck  and  acuteness  of  his  fancy,  is  a  great  pity.  He  knew  evil,  not 
by  experience,  not  as  something  within  himself,  but  by  contempla- 
tion and  curiosity,  as  something  outside  of  himself,  by  which  his 
own  intellectual  agility  was  not  in  the  least  discomposed ;  rather, 
indeed  (as  we  say  his  fancy  was  of  a  dusky  cast)  aggreably  flattered, 
and  in  the  former  case,  Baudelaire,,  with  his  other  gifts,  might  have 
been  a  great  poet.  But  as  it  is,  evil  for  him  begins  outside,  and  not 
inside,  and  consists  primarily  of  a  great  deal  of  lurid  landscape  and 
unclean  furniture.  Evil  is  represented  as  an  affair  of  blood  and 
carrion  and  physical  sickness ;  there  must  be  stinking  corpses  and 
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starving  prostitutes   and  empty   laudanum   bottles   in   order  that  the 
poet  shall  be  effectively  inspired. 

After  toying  a  little  with  De  Ouinrey,  whose  opium-time- 1 
dreams  fascinated  his  sombre  imagination,  and  with  Wagnei,  a 
kindred  spirit  on  the  musical  side,  Baude.'.aire  was  somewhat 
suddenly  smitten  with  a  distaste  for  Paris.  His  finances  were 
out  of  order,  his  mistresses  were  troublesome,  and  possibly  his 
stomach  was  uneasy. 

He  determined  in  1861  to  go  to  Brussels  and  carry  the 
intellectual  world  there  by  storm  with  a  series  of  lectures.  The 
venture  was  not  a  success,  and,  still  worse,  at  the -end  of  six 
months  his  health  broke  down,  and  his  mind,  always  inclined 
to  melancholy,  became,  as  he  says,  a  little  hell.  In  spite  of  his 
bad  health  he  worked.  He  translated  Poe's  "  Eureka,"  pub- 
lished some  poems  under  the  title  "  The  Spleen  of  Paris."  and 
"'  Waifs,"  also  another  volume  of  verse,  busied  himself  with 
more  than  one  project  for  books  on  Belgium,  and  made  a  <:ol- 
lection  of  souvenirs.  He  was  still  in  Belgium  writing  to  his 
friends  terrible  letters  concerning  his  illness  and  sufferings, 
when  a  paralytic  stroke,  followed  by  softening  of  the  brain, 
seized  him.  He  rallied  sufficiently  to  be  removed  to  Paris,  where 
he  lingered  for  some  months,  dying  on  September  ist,  1867,  at 
the  age  of  forty-six.  He  left  some  unfinished  and  some  unpub- 
lished work.  The  most  interesting  and  curious  of  these  posthu- 
mous papers  is  his  Journaux  Intimes,  which  are  divided  into 
two  parts — one  styled  "  Fusees,"  the  other  "  My  heart  stripped 
naked."  Here  are  one  or  two  "  fusees  "  :  "  God  is  the  only 
Being  that  in  order  to  rule  has  no  need  to  exist."  "  All  is 
number.  Number  is  everything.  Number  is  in  the  individual. 
Drunkenness  is  a  number."  "  Leanness  is  more  naked,  more 
indecent,  than  fatness."  "  God  is  a  scandal — a  scandal  which 
breeds."  "  My  heart  stripped  naked  "  contains  much  the  same 
stuff,  but  it  reads  here  and  there  more  like  one  of  those  delight- 
ful catalogues  of  personal  and  nasty  peculiarities  which  we  get 
so  often  from  Walt  Whitman. 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  n,  1899. — The  PRESIDENT  (Mr. 
Milner)  in  the  chair. 


KTIENNE    DOLET. 


Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  read  a  paper  on  Etienne  Dolet.  Amidst 
the  flood  of  purely  ephemeral  matter  with  which  the  shelves  of 
the  booksellers  are  crammed,  it  :s  gratifying,  he  said,  to  en- 
counter a  real  contribution  to  human  thought  or  knowledge. 
Such  emphatically  is  the  biography  of  Etienne  Dolet  by  Mr. 
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Richard  Copley  Christie,  of  which  a  new  and  revised  edition  has 
this  year  been  published.  Dolet  is  a  representative  figure  of 
the  Renaissance,  filled  with  the  passion  for  learning,  indifferent 
rather  than  hostile  to  the  religion  of  the  day,  willing  to  cede  to 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  all  that  they  claimed  if  they  would 
only  leave  him  free  to  perform  his  appointed  task  as  one  of  the 
spreaders  of  the  new  learning.  He  is  sometimes  claimed  as  a 
Protestant  martyr,  but  with  little  reason.  He  was  above  all  a 
student  and  whilst  willing  to  conform  to  the  established  religion, 
he  was  probably  a  theist  with  a  vague  belief  in  immortality.  His 
faults  are  on  the  surface.  His  vanity  and  self-glorification  are 
evident ,  he  lost  friends  and  made  enemies ;  he  had  a  bitter 
tongue  and  failed  to  control  it.  But  he  was  a  sincere  lover  of 
literature,  a  good  husband,  a  kind  father,  a  man  whose  conduct 
of  life  was  not  impugned.  Ev-iiy  page  of  Mr.  Christie's  book 
bears  witness  to  ample  and  exact  scholarship.  It  is  strong 
evidence  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  original  investigation  that 
in  die  years  that  have  elapsed  since  1880,  when  the  book  first 
revived  interest  in  Dolet,  no  material  error  has  been  discovered, 
and  the  author  has  not  had  any  reason  to  alter  his  views  as  to 
the  character  and  conduct  of  his  unfortunate  hero. 

A  resolution  expressing  the  sympathy  of  the  Club  with  their 
fellow-member  Mr.  R.  C.  Christie  in  his  long-continued  illness, 
and  their  admiration  and  warm  appreciation  of  his  literary  work 
and  his  benefactions  for  the  encouragement  of  education  in 
Manchester,  was  carried,  and  the  Council  was  requested  to  com- 
municate it  to  Mr.  Christie. 

The  principal  paper  of  the  evening  consisted  of  a  dramatic 
dialogue,  entitled  "  The  Author  and  the  Ambassador,"  written 
by  Mr.  John  Walker,  and  read  by  the  author  and  Mr.  Alan 
Monkhouse. 

Messrs.  Milner,  Stansfield,  Butterworth,  Campbell,  Wilcockr 
and  Gordon  took  part  in  the  conversation  which  followed. 


WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  13,  1899. — This  evening  was 
a  special  occasion,  and  was  devoted  to  a  lecture  on  the  Scilly 
Isles  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Brooks.  Ladies  had  been  invited,  and 
there  was  a  considerable  attendance  of  the  members  and 
friends.  The  lecture  was  wider  in  scope  than  its  title  implied, 
for  the  lantern  views  shown,  nearly  four  hundred  in  number, 
began  with  Manchester,  ranged  through  the  most  interesting 
scenes  of  Derbyshire  and  all  the  counties  down  to  Land's  End, 
and  concluded  with  a  selection  showing  the  embarkation  of 
troops  for  South  Africa  and  some  of  Africa's  most  characteristic 
scenery.  The  programme  was  diversified  by  a  musical  mono- 
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logue  descriptive  of  the  journey  rendered  in  his  inimitably 
humorous  manner  by  Mr.  Harrison  Hill;  by  some  selections 
whistled  as  sweetly  as  if  from  the  throat  of  the  nightingale  by 
Mr.  Charles  Capper,  and  by  the  singing  of  a  number  of  glees 
by  the  Orpheus  Prize  Glee  Society. 


CHRISTMAS     SUPPER. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  18,  1899. — The  annual  Christmas 
Supper,  held  in  the  Banqueting  Hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel, 
brought  the  first  half  of  the  Session  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  members  and  guests  met  to 
celebrate  the  occasion.  Behind  the  chair  of  the  President  was 
placed  the  portrait  wreathed  in  evergreens  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Page  in  his  robes  as  "  Father  Christmas,"  the  character  he  per- 
sonated for  many  years.  The  programme  began  with  the 
Procession  of  the  Boar's  Head.  A  fine  boar's  head,  bedizened 
in  ancient  fashion  was  carried  by  the  Chief  Cook  (Mr.  W.  R. 
Credland)  round  the  room.  He  was  preceded  by  an  Usher 
(Mr.  John  Wilcock)  and  followed  by  an  elaborately  dressed 
retinue  singing  the  old  carol  "  Caput  apri  defero." 

After  supper  "  Father  Christmas  "  (Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern)  made 
his  appearance  in  the  traditionary  guise  of  long  robes  dressed 
with  ermine,  white  beard  and  venerable  locks  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  holly.  The  carol  "  The  First  Xowell  "  was  sung  by 
the  chorus  of  courtiers,  and  the  President  then  addressed 
Father  Christmas  in  the  verses  composed  for  the  occasion. 
Father  Christmas  replied  in  verse,  and  concluded  by  drinking 
wassail  with  the  President,  and  bestowing  his  blessing  upon  all 
and  sundry.  The  wassail  bowl  was  then  sent  round  to  the 
tune  of  "A  Jolly  Wassail  Bowl."  After  the  toast  of  "  The 
Queen,"  Mr.  J.  E.  Craven  read  the  following  amusing  skit : 

Notes   by  a  3oth   Century  Antiquarian   upon   a   Society   which 

existed  in  Manchester  in  the  i9th  and  2oth  Centuries, 

called  the  Manchester  Literary  Club. 

Venerable    Patriarch, — 

I  fear  we  are  in  danger,  when  comparing  ourselves  wiih  our 
ancestors  of  hundreds  of  years  ago,  of  doing  them  considerable 
injustice,  and  putting  them  down  as  little  better  than  barbarians.  I 
have  been  so  convinced  of  this  that  for  many  years  back  I  have  devoted 
myself  exclusively  to  a  study  of  the  igth  and  2oth  centuries,  and 
have  found  them  extremely  interesting.  In  fact,  for  over  ninety- 
years  I  have  been  an  ardent  student  of  antiquity,  which  I  still  find 
as  fascinating  as  ever. 

The    difficulties    of    putting    together    an     accurate    and    detailed 
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account  of  what  happened  some  goo  years  ago  are  very  great,  and 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  fully  appreciate  the  labours  which  I  have  under- 
taken. Many  things  about  those  interesting  people  who  inhabited 
Manchester  about  the  period  I  have  mentioned  have  been  already 
brought  before  the  Society,  and  from  time,  to  time  discussed. 

My  paper  on  their  primitive  method  of  conveying  piece  goods  of 
some  unknown  vegetable  fibre  from  an  elevated  building  by  throw- 
ing them  out  of  a  window  into  a  carriage  in  the  street,  which  they 
could  do  with  great  precision  and  skill,  and  my  further  paper  on 
their  use  of  the  street  pillar  letter-box"  for  the  joint  purpose  ol 
collecting  letters  and  affording  a  handy  deposit  for  street  refuse, 
illustrated  with  photos  of  both  the  round  and  square  pillars  then 
in  use,  were  so  well  received  that  I  determined,  if  possible,  to 
submit  something  further  about  those  quaint  but  interesting  times. 

After  many  weeks  search  in  the  Aula  Rylandi  Muiiimentum  I 
found  some  very  interesting  relics  of  what  was  once  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club,  which  seems  to  have  been  composed  of  well-inten- 
tioned men  who  wished  to  improve  themselves  in  general  knowledge. 

When  we  consider  the  rudeness  and  depravity  of  those  times, 
which  were  given  up  to  gambling,  foot-fighting,  drinking,  and 
general  debauchery,  it  must  be  considered  a  very  praiseworthy  thing 
for  the  members  of  that  Club  to  make  such  self-denial  and  try  to 
help  and  improve  each  other.  In  fact,  so  far  was  this  desire  to  im- 
prove each  other  carried  that  often  times  it  was  warmly  resented. 

The  President  of  the  Club  for  a  long  period  was  a  Mr.  Mitner, 
Witner,  or  some  such  name.  The  records  are  so  faded  that  one 
cannot  be  certain  of  his  exact  name.  But  whatever  doubt  there  may 
be  about  his  name,  there  is  no  doubt  about  his  merit  and  influence 
over  the  Club.  I  may  add  that  it  was  the  fashion  at  that  time  to  call 
such  assemblies  "  Clubs."  We  use  the  word  for  a  rude  instrument 
for  knocking  somebody  down,  and  it  was  doubtless  because  these 
societies  frequently  gave  inverted  and  horizontal  positions  to  the, 
members  in  their  encounters  among  themselves  that  they  were  called 
clubs. 

This  Mr.  Mitner  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  Nonconfor- 
mist clergymen  with  which  that  period  abounded.  In  his  early  career 
he  had  been  in  the  corn  or  milling  trade,  but  burning  with  a  desire 
to  save  his  fellow-men,  he  became  a  kind  of  Town  Missionary,  and 
persuaded  many  to  abstain  for  a  time  from  the  coarse  vices  of  the 
period,  and  meet  him  weekly.  So  successful  was  he  with  his  tuition, 
that  before  very  long  most  of  the  members  thought  they  knew  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  did,  although  the  great  respect  which  they 
had  for  him  prevented  the  fact  from  ever  becoming  known.  He  was 
a  pleasant  little,  dapper,  stout  man,  with  a  red  face  and  a  bald  head. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  members  of  this  Old  Club  were  very  bald-headed. 
Manchester  evidently  had  not  then  acquired  the  arts  which  we 
possess  of  grafting  and  transplanting  human  hair  in  various  colours 
and  in  tasteful  designs.  To  such  an  extent  are  these  arts  carried  with 
us  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  amongst  the  young  and  wealth}-  to 
possess  heads  with  hair  growing  in  various  tints  on  the  sides  of 
artistic  avenues,  resembling  a  perennial  landscape  garden.  In  fact, 
natural  protuberances  often  lend  themselves  to  such  artistic  treat- 
ment. How  these  heads  would  contrast  with  the  desolate,  veldt-like 
scalps  of  the  Old  Manchester  Literary  Club! 

But  to  return.  This  Mr.  Mitner,  the  President  ,was  sorely  exercised 
to  keep  the  members  within  the  bounds  of  decorum.  There  was 
such  a  large  quantity  of  the  animal  in  the  men  of  that  time  that  there 
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was  a  danger  they  would  suddenly  forget  that  they  were  members 
of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  of  Mr.  Mitner,  and  return  to  that 
wild  condition  out  of  which  he  was  trying  to  lead  them. 

Various  matters  were  discussed  at  the  Club.  If  you  could  find 
anything  written  in  a  book  you  could  write  a  short  theme  on  it  and 
have  it  discussed.  But  if  the  matter  had  never  before  been  printed 
your  only  way  of  getting  it  before  the  Club  was  to  publish  a  book 
on  the  subject,  and  then  introduce  the  matter  by  means  of  a  paper 
thereon.  The  old  town  of  Manchester  even  then  abounded  with 
publishers,  who  used  to  employ  agents  to  wait  upon  people  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  write  a  book.  This  became  such  a  nuisance  that 
laws  were  made,  enacting  that  any  such  agent  accosting  a  member 
on  his  way  to  or  from  the  Club  was  liable  to  be  at  once  taken  before 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  afterwards  put  in  the  stocks. 

Stocks  were  the  different  kinds  of  public  securities,  held  up  on 
every  Stock  Exchange  for  people  to  remark  upon  and  make  offers 
for.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  great  degradation  for  a  man  to  be  put 
up  for  disparaging  quotation  and  remark  at  the  Stock  Exchanges 
throughout  the  country,  along  with  the  various  objectionable  invest- 
ments. 

Travel  was  encouraged  by  the  M.L.C.  It  was  such  a  rare  thing 
at  that  time  for  anybody  to  go  away  from  home  that  if  a  member 
did  so  he  was  accorded  a  very  hearty  welcome  if  he  gave  an  account 
of  what  he  saw.  We  must  allow  a  gre-.it  deal  for  the  ignorance  which 
would  prevail  at  that  time  of  foreign  countries.  Even  a  journey  to 
Ireland  was  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a  series 
of  papers  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  and  uncertain  movements  of  a 
jaunting  car,  which  was  the  popular  vehicle  for  travel  in  Ireland  at 
that  time,  and  which  seemed,  by  seme  inconsistency  which  I  cannot 
explain,  to  accommodate  inside  passengers  on  the  outside,  and  out- 
side passengers  -,n  :he  inside  of  the  cir. 

Some  of  the  rules  of  the  Club  were  peculiar.  The  presence  of 
a  certain  number  of  members  was  necessary  before  the  meeting  could 
commence.  Alter  hearing  the.  first  paper  the  members  usually  melted 
away  below  the  required  quorum  through  pure  exhaustion,  and  it  was 
only  after  some  delay,  during  which  they  spliced  what  they  called 
the  "  main  brace "  in  an  adjoining  part  of  the  building,  that  they 
could  be  induced  to  return  and  make  up  the  necessary  number,  so 
that  the  business  of  the  Club  could  proceed. 

They  held  high  revels  at  Christmas,  which  was  then  observed 
about  the  end  of  December,  a  festival  which  we  hold  about  a  month 
later,  having  discovered  considerable  errors  in  their  astronomical 
calculations.  In  these  revels  they  imitated  the  habits  and  manners 
of  an  earlier  time,  which,  I  need  not  say,  necessitated  extra  indul- 
gence, the  effects  of  which  were  usually  felt  for  weeks  afterwards. 

The  Lord  Mayors  of  the  City  were  not  at  that  time  unmindful  of 
worldly  delights,  and  on  state  occasions  they  had  carried  in  front 
of  them  with  great  pomp  mace,  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  other  fragrant 
spices.  The  official  who  carried  these  spices  was  called  the  Mace 
Hearer. 

In  those  days  they  claimed  to  have  some  feeble  inception  of 
poetry,  in  which  birds,  flowers,  stars,  sighs,  and  denunciations 
formed  a  great  part  of  the  subjects  touched  upon,  and  which  were 
used  as  figures  either  to  elucidate  some  idea,  which  they  were  not 
capable  of  otherwise  expressing  in  their  limited  language,  or  for 
procuring  the  melodious  jingle  with  which  they  endeavoured  to  ter- 
minate the  lines  of  their  verses.  The  sonnet  seems  to  have  been  their 
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favourite  form  of  poetry,  no  doubt  because  it  imposed  considerable 
restraint  on  the  writer,  and  kept  his  effusion  within  the  limits  of 
human  endurance.  The  man  who  could  get  the  greatest  similarity 
of  sounds,  combined  with  the  greatest  incongruity  of  thought,  was 
considered  the  most  expert. 

They  were  encouraged  in  this  by  the  thought  that  possibly  their 
effusions  would  live  to  be  read  in  future  ages.  Poor,  sanguine,  and 
deluded  mortals  !  To  what  a  mere  chance  are  they  indebted  that  they 
are  even  known  to  have  existed  at  all. 

It  is  a  tradition,  which  I  give  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  hundreds 
of  years  ago  at  Quadrantum  Elysium,  where  the  perfumed  fountains 
now  play  amidst  the  best  examples  of  modern  sculptory,  the  loveliest 
flowers,  and  the  strains  of  sweetest  music,  then  called  Deynsgatt,  there 
was  a  building,  of  which  they1  were  proud,  erected  by  the  munificence 
of  a  lady  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  transactions  of  this 
Manchester  Club.  But  O,  tempora  !  O,  mores  !  This  building  was 
said  to  be.  some  two  miles  from  the  Grand  Canal,  and  then  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  although  now  the  centre  of  the  city  is  some  four  miles  from 
the  Canal  at  a  place  which  was  once  a  suburb  called  Stretfiord.  What 
would  they  have  said  if  they  could  have  seen  our  modern  magnificent 
Aula  Rotulorum  at  Bowdum,  covering  ten  acres  of  land,  surrounded 
by  palatial  residences.  Then  the  Canal  was  a  modest  trickle  of  water, 
which  enabled  the  boats  to  float  up  with  oranges,  grapes,  fruits,  and 
precious  stones,  from  such  parts  of  the  world  as  were  known  to  them. 
From  time,  to  time,  after  great  intervals  of  years,  this  Canal  has 
been  altered,  widened,  and  deepened.  Great  changes  in  geographical 
levels  must  have  taken  place,  for,  whilst  now  we  have  the  tide 
strewing  the  shores  of  Old  Stretfiord  with  seaweeds  and  jelly-fish, 
then  it  was  a  dirty  fresh-water  stream,  not  favourable  to  that  invigo- 
rating exercise,  bathing,  in  which  everybody  is  so  proud  now  to 
indulge  on  the  Prominada  Marina.  They  had  a  very  primitive  method 
of  dealing  with  their  boats.  They  had  improvised  basins  in  which 
they  placed  their  boats,  and  then,  having  made  the  basin  watertight, 
they  put  more  water  in  or  took  more  out,  and  thus  raised  or  lowered 
the  water  level  as  they  thought  proper.  They  did  this  by  means  of 
thousands  of  men  with  buckets  and  pails,  who  transferred  water  from 
one  basin  into  anoher.  What  would  be  their  consternation  if  they 
could  see  how  we  convey  our  larger  ships  across  the  land  from  one 
sea  to  another  by  means  of  our  aeriel  transports  ! 

In  those  da}^s  th«y  had  a  class  of  men  known  as  lawyers,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  tell  their  clients  what  the  law  was,  but  as  they  were 
rarely  consulted  before  their  clients  had  assumed  what  it  was  and 
acted  on  the  assumption,  the  declarations  afterwards  given  by  the 
Court  as  to  the.  law  often  came  with  a  staggering  effect.  The  pro- 
nouncements of  the  law  were  made  after  expensive  and  ruinous 
enquiries,  which  might  have  been  justified  if  the  Court  had  been 
carefully  considering  what  law  to  enact  to  meet  such  cases.  These 
lengthened  and  expensive  enquiries  strike  us  as  peculiar  at  a  time 
when  everybody  was  supposed  to  know  the  law,  for  their  prevailing 
maxim  was  "  Ignorantia  legis  non  excusat,"  yet,  instead  of  everybody 
knowing  the  law  at  that  time,  nobody  appeared  to  do  so.  These 
numerous  lawyers  were  suffered  to  exist  upon  the  ignorance  and 
mistakes  of  other  people,  whilst  they  were  as  ignorant  themselves, 
and  quite  as  unable  to  say  with  any  confidence  what  the  law  was. 
This  will  sound  strange  to>  us,  who  have  no  such  class,  and  who 
are  sufficiently  educated  as  to  know  what  we  can,  and  cannot,  do, 
that  we  need  no  guidance. 
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But  stitt  those  were  honest  times.  A  man  erred  in  ignorance,  and 
generally  with  a  good  motive.  We  are  so  trained  that,  knowing  what 
the  law  permits  and  what  it  disallows,  we  can  safely  take  advantage 
of  one  another,  and  instead  of  obtaining  sounding  damages,  we  can 
inflict  them  sufficiently  on  our  adversary  with  impunity.  They  called 
the  places  where  these  enquiries  took  place  "Courts,"  because 
justice  was  usually  administered  in  a  shabby,  mean  building  situated 
in  some  alley  or  court.  Surprising  often  were  the  results  of  their 
trials.  A  man  often  got  justice  which  ruined  him  when  he  appealed 
for  redress  against  some  invasion  of  his  rights,  whilst  the  man  who 
was  denounced  often  made  a  profit  out  of  his  villany. 

But  this  was  characteristic  of  the  times.  It  was  this  litigious  fighting 
spirit  which  laid  the  foundations  of  what  they  called  Empire,  and 
enabled  them  to  compete  with  one  another  and  with  foreigners,  not 
only  in  military  and  warlike  undertakings,  but  in  commercial  and 
literary  enterprises. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the.  welfare  of  the  present 
3oth  century  has  not  been  brought  about  by  the  energy  and  direction 
of  this  old-time  Club  of  Mr.  Mitner. 

The  members  of  the  Club  were  much  absorbed  and  concentrated. 
Like  the.  people  of  Laputa,  each  member  carried  with  him  a  flapper, 
by  which  he  could  effectually  announce  to  another  member  that  he 
was  addressing  him.  This,  however,  was  not  by  means  of  an  instru- 
ment carried  loose  at  the  side  of  the  person,  like,  a  butcher's  fly- 
killer,  but  a  pungent,  pricking  method  of  speech,  which  was  invari- 
ably successful  in  securing  attention. 

The  members  were  well  acquainted  with  many  languages  and  pro- 
vincial dialects,  in  which  they  spoke.  This  ultimately  produced  a 
babel  of  tongues,  but,  instead  of  creating  utter  confusion,  it  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  members  adopting  in  their  speech  and  writings  a 
language  which  was  a  hotchpotch  blend,  and  which  they  called 
Volupuk.  This  has  very  much  increased  my  difficulties  in  giving 
a  faithful  account  of  the  Society,  as  Volupuk  is  now  considered  as 
only  a  cosmopolitan  dialect,  and  quite  an  optional  subject  in  our 
University  exams. 

There  seem  to  have  been  three  distinct  schools  of  thought  in  this 
old  Club,  known  as  Pigeonholeoptera,  Creatores,  and  Dicksonii  Hat- 
bandienses. 

One  school  (Pigeonholeoptera)  contended  that  material  was  absolu- 
tely necessary  for  making  bricks.  The  second  (Creatores)  contended 
that  the  question  was  immaterial,  so  long  as  you  continued  to  make 
bricks,  whilst  the  third  school  (Dicksonii  Hatbandienses)  contended 
that  each  of  the  other  schools  was  in  itself  wrong,  and  that  both  of 
them  must  be  strongly  connected  by  an  association  of  memory  and 
a  skilful  appropriation  in  order  to  produce  works  of  utility. 

Independent  of  these  schools  of  thought,  the  members  of  the  Club 
seem  to  have  been  divided  into  four  classes  :  Parsons,  Lawyers, 
Poets,  and  Scoffers. 

There  was  not  as  much  difficulty  in  dividing  the  members  into 
these  sharp  divisions  as  you  might  suppose.  The  heads  of  their 
respective  colleges  vouched  for  the  parsons  and  the  lawyers,  and  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Club,  though  a  violent-looking  man,  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  powers  of  very  subtle  divination,  and  with  his  rod  or  twig 
he,  with  pompous  skill,  tapped  the  heads  of  the  new  members  in  every 
suspected  quarter  to  ascertain  if  they  contained  poetry,  and  whether  in 
such  quantities  as  would  pay  for  working.  If  he  found  they  did,  they 
were  classed  as  Poets.  The  Scoffers  were  fhe  residuary  legatees  of 
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all  the  unappropriated  remainder.  But  many  were  passed  as  poets 
who  subsequently  never  betrayed  any  qualification. 

I  have  alread}^  dealt  with  the  Lawyers  and  Poets,  but  not  with  the 
Parsons  and  Scoffers. 

The  Parson's  office  was  something  like  the  Lawyer's,  with  this 
difference — the  Courts  often  told  the  Lawyers  that  they  were  wrong 
and  had  misled  their  clients,  and  the  Lawyers  went  about  the  world 
in  constant  dread  of  this  exposure.  The  Parson,  however,  could  go 
through  his  life  without  this  fear,  for  only  when  he  or  his  sheep 
were  beyond  the  effect  of  earthly  slander  and  punishment  could  his 
ignorance,  of  his  profession  or  his  misguidance  come  to  light.  Thus 
they  went  on  boldly  assuring  and  emphatically  asserting,  oftimes 
'•  nailing  it  wi'  Scripture." 

Doubtless  many  are  now  sharing  with  their  flock  the  consequences 
of  the  errors  into  which  they  have  led  them,  and  are  vainly  looking 
upwards,  desirous  of  enjoying  the  facilities  of  the  3oth  century. 

The  Scoffers  were  those  who  sat  outside  the  gate  declaiming 
eloquently  on  the  duties  and  faults  of  other  people ;  they  were  the 
descendants  of  Milton's  overthrown  hosts,  if  anything  could  descend 
lower  than  they  were ;  but,  in  accordance  with  the  natural  law, 
which  makes  men  adapt  themselves  to  their  environment,  they  soon 
developed  some  of  that  hope  of  which  their  ancestors  had  been 
despoiled,  along  with  other  military  baggage,  in  the  famous  battle 
011  the  plains  of  Chaos,  and  showed  distinct  traces  of  elevation, 
directly  attributable  to  the  Manchester  Literary  Club. 

Medical  men  do  not  seem,  as  such,  to  have  been  numerous,  as  they 
are  classified  with  the  Scoffers.  At  that  time  little  \vas  known  of 
anatomy  and  medicine.  Is  that  surprising,  when  it  took  thousands  of 
years  of  close  observation  to  find  out  that  man  had  a  pulse  and  heart- 
throb? And  even  this  was  said  to  be  accidentally  discovered  through 
a  large  apple  falling  from  a  high  bough  on  to  a  man's  bare  head  ! 
From  this  circumstance  arose  the  expression  ';  a  Jenner,"  which 
indicates  a  knock  on  the  head  by  a  falling  body,  a  term  now  largely 
used  in  our  learned  societies.  Their  only  medicinal  drink  was  water 
obtained  from  their  Canal,  which  they  only  tasted  in  times  of  sick- 
ness. They  also  went  into  the  fields  and  woods,  and,  with  a  canine 
instinct,  selected  and  ate  of  the  herbs  and  fungi  suitable  to  their 
maladies. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  refer  to  a  few  prominent  members 
of  this  old  Club.  To  do  so  would  be  a  work  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty. Some  unbelieving  man,  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Creedless,  was 
the  recording  scribe,  and  his  notes  are  so  meagre  that  there  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  knowing  accurately  what  was  transacted,  and 
when  his  records  were  read  to  the  Club  there  must  have  been  great 
disappointment  in  the  minds  of  members  whose  eloquence  was 
not  recorded.  Further  details,  however,  may  come  to  light. 
Since  writing  the  above  I  have  learnt  that  there  is  preserved  at  the 
Vatican  a  complete  copy  of  their  printed  transactions.  This  would 
have  been  singular  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  all  the  members 
of  the  Manchester  Literary  Crab  were  Roman  Catholics. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  look  upon  this  old  Club,  with  the  dust  of 
antiquity  resting  on  it  some  of  which  I  have  tried  to  brush  aside, 
with  charity  and  forbearance.  Rude,  ignorant,  and  coarse  as  the 
members  were,  they  had  their  aspirations  and  made  their  efforts.  Let 
us  remember  that  they  'are  our  ancestors,  and  it  is  only  through 
them  that  we  can  trace  our  descent  from  the  pure-blooded  race  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden. 
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So  long  live  the  memory  of  the.  old  Manchester  Literary  Club ! 
I  will  just  add  that  this  paper  was  not  written  to  discourage  anti- 
quarian research,  but  to  illustrate  some  of  its  dangers. 

The  principal  toast,  "  The  Manchester  Literary  Club," 
coupled  with  the  name  of  the  President,  was  given  by  Mr. 
Walter  Butterworth  in  an  able  speech  dealing  mainly  with  the 
excellent  work  the  Club  has  done  for  dialect  and  local  literature, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  literary  spirit  among  a  com- 
munity so  commercial  as  that  of  Manchester. 

The  PRESIDENT  in  his  reply  said  that  at  first  the  Club  was 
more  mixed  in  its  objects  and  uncertain  of  its  ground  than  now. 
He  remembered  men  reproaching  him  with  the  indifference,  and 
even  ignorance,  which  some  of  the  members  showed  to  the 
higher  forms  of  literature.  As  authors  had  to  make  their  own 
circle  of  readers,  so  the  Club  had  had  to  make  its  own  con- 
stituency. The  first  published  Transactions  and  Report 
was  issued  in  1872,  ten  years  after  foundation.  It  was  said 
that  the  early  records  were  lost  or  mislaid,  and  not  till  1865, 
when  R.  R.  Bealey  became  secretary,  were  the  minutes  regu- 
larly entered  and  preserved.  The  copy  of  Transactions — a 
thin  pamphlet  of  fourteen  pages — which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
was  a  great  contrast  to  the  present  handsome  and  important 
volumes.  The  amount  of  work  represented  by  those  volumes 
since  1875,  when  the  first  volume  was  issued,  edited  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Nodal,  is  very  large.  And,  of  course,  this  work  was  in 
addition  to  the  many  publications  and  literary  contributions  to 
journals  made  by  the  members  outside  the  Club.  Looking 
over  the  old  volumes  he  was  surprised  at  the  excellence  and 
freshness  of  many  things  in  them,  both  literary  and  pictorial. 
There  were  poems  by  Percival  Graves  and  Thomas  Ashe ; 
careful  studies  in  prose  by  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  John  Mortimer, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  A.  O'Conor;  and  pictures  by  William  Hull, 
George  Sheffield,  and  J.  H.  E.  Partington.  He  thought  the 
time  would  come  when  the  Club  should  send  forth  a  volume 
of  selections  from  its  seventeen  or  eighteen  annual  volumes. 
He  found  he  had  been  President  now  for  twenty  years.  The 
presidency  of  such  a  Society  was  not  naturally  an  easy  post. 
As  Waugh  said,  there  was  sometimes  difficulty  in  "  keeping  thr 
bant  i'  th'  nick,  wi'  a  rook  o'  musicianers."  But  the  kindness, 
and  consideration,  and  indulgence  which  he  had  always  received 
had  made  it  easy — nay,  he  might  say  luxurious.  He  had  been 
interested  in  many  things,  and  heavy  claims  had  been  made 
upon  his  time,  but  he  had  always  given  the  Club  of  the  best 
he  had  to  offer.  Above  all,  he  had  made  friends.  His  faith 
in  literature  as  an  elevating  force  and  a  healer  of  men's  sorrows, 
was  unshaken. 
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The  toast  of  "  The  Guests "  was  moved  by  Sir  William 
Bailey  in  a  happy  speech,  and  was  replied  to  with  effectiveness 
by  Mr.  C.  M.  Pedley,  ex-Mayor  of  Crewe.  Among  the  miscella- 
neous contributions  to  the  evening's  entertainment  were  a  speci- 
ally written  humorous  and  musical  sketch  by  Mr.  Harrison 
Hill,  which  provoked  much  laughter;  some  chaffing  verses  by 
the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  and  Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern ;  a  recitation  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Crosland,  and  songs  by  Messrs.  Butterworth,  Dum- 
ville,  Ditchburn,  Wilcock,  and  Flowerdew. 

The  REV.  A.  W.  Fox  contributed  to  the  fun  the  following 
verses  : 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  POETS. 

Of  all  the  taverns  'which  I  love,  the  best  throughout  the  land 
Adorns  the  shades  of  Aytoun  Street — I  mean,  of  course,  the  Grand, 
Which   every   Monday  night  becomes  the  universal   hub, 
Where  meets  that  bright  celestial  host,  the  Literary  Club. 

But  one  still  night  a  storm  began,  which  blustered  loud  and  long ; 
The  members   used   expressive   words,   perhaps   a   little    strong : 
Our  sage,   Homeric  Nestor,   spoke  with  sadness  in  his  tone, 
Declared  that  on  our  honour-roll  no  poets  now  were  known. 

Perhaps  it  was  ironical,    since  he,   as   many  know, 
Takes  voyages  amongst  the  stars  with  Pegasus  in  tow ; 
Perhaps  it  was  a  modest  doubt  that  no  poor  member  here 
Could   rival   Rydal's   watery   bard's   simplicity    severe. 

Howe'er  that  be,  a  ferment  rose ;    our  patriarch  stood  erect, 

Who  has  no  careful  Sarah,  dear,  to  keep  him  circumspect ; 

We  long  had  dreamed,   that  he  would  rise  with  aspect  stern  and 

drear, 
For  he'd  disclosed  his  presence  there  by  shouting  loud,  "  Hear,  hear  !  " 

A  sonnet-sword  he  waved  aloft,   a  two-edged  sword  I  ween, 
And  all  who  heard  his  swish-swash  lines,   wished  they  elsewhere 

had  been; 

O  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  how  he  hath  quite  as  many  sonnets 
As  maidens,  whom  he  coyly  flies,  have  vast  array  of  bonnets. 

Our  patriarch  spoke — we  listened,  till  our  very  cheeks  grew  pale, 

We  were  no  wiser  than  before  he'd  taken  up  his  tale  ; 

'Twas  Caliban  or  Cannibal,  but  which  I  cannot  tell, 

Who,  by  some  means,  escaped  that  place,  which  ends  in  double  1. 

When  he  sat  down,  we  thought,  and  thought,  he'd  had  us  all  on  toast, 
Unless  he'd  played  the  pallid  part  of  Robert  Browning's  ghost ; 
For  though  he  is  an  excellent  and  downright  jolly  fellow, 
His  sonnets  twain  had  rivalled  far  the  myst'ries  of  Sordello. 

Then  a  legal  muse  from  Todmorden,   or  should  I  say  Apollo? 
Put  gently  forth  a  cheerful  song,  whose  meaning  we  could  follow ; 
We   blessed   that   legal  gentleman,    though    freely   I    confess, 
The  members  of  his  learned  guild  we  do  not  always  bless. 
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Like  kindly  pulpiter,   he  said  a  few  remarks  in  prose, 
Before  to  read  his  hopeful  lines  behind  the  desk  he  rose ; 
He  told  us,  that  he  would  not  give  us  sonnets  once  a  week, 
And  every  member  looked  relieved  to  hear  that  poet  speak. 

Next  Tinsley  Pratt,  our  tragic  muse,   as  Grecian  maiden  dight, 
In  grave,  sepulchral  tones  rehearsed  Persephone's  sad  plight : 
Our  tears  dropped  down,  like  Niobe's,   shed  o'er  her  children's 

slaughter, 
Into  each  glass,  till  whiskey  changed  to  whiskey  neat  and  water. 

John  Walker  was  not  present  there,  and  surely  it  is  plain 
That  he,   according  to  his  name,  had  walked  away  to  Spain ; 
But  whether  as  Ambassador  or  Author  who  shall  say  ? 
N.B. — This  line  was  writ  before  I'd  heard  him  read  his  lay. 

Our  poets  minor,   tragical,   and  comic,   and  occasional, 
Began  to  bellow  forth  their  lines,  like  lowing  Bulls  of  Bashan  all ; 
The  Tower  of  Babel  was  not  there,  but  grim  confusion  sounded 
Of  feet,  and  airy  simile,   and  sense  and  rhyme  confounded. 

The    ancient    clown    could    not    perceive    the    woodland    for    the 

trees, 

And  many  a  puzzled  member,  while  the  poets  buzzed  like  bees, 
Could  not  perceive  the  poetry  because  of  all  the  poets, 
Whose  English  was  of  every  school,  whose  Greek  was  Lang's  and 

Jowett's. 

At  length  the   fray   sank   down  in  peace,    but,    ah !   the   floor  was 

strown 

With  words,  and  rhymes,  and  metaphors  before,  that  time  unknown  ; 
Unheeded  was  John  Wilcock's  plea  for  literature  creative, 
Since  those  brave  poets'  words  were  stout,  their  fancies  purely  native. 

When  he  surveyed  the  wreck  of  pride  in  every  bardic  heart, 
And  saw,  with  sympathetic  eyes,  how  keenly  they  did  smart, 
Our  Nestor,  with  a  kindred  thrill  somewhere  beneath  his  vest, 
Arose,  and  smiled,  and  shook  his  head,  and  said,  "  It  was  a  jest." 

He  shook  his  head,   we   shook  our   sides  with  laughter   long   and 

loud, 

And  their  poetic  pigeonholes  were  handed  to  the  crowd  ; 
We  drank  to  him,  we  drank  to  them,  our  glory  and  our  pride — 
Then  here's  a  health  to  every  bard  on  Pegasus  astride. 

Oh,  may  they  soar  a  lofty  flight  beyond  the  reach  of  time, 

"And    strike,"    as    genial    Horace    saith,    "the    stars    with    brow 

sublime ; " 
May   they   hit   readers'    hearts,    nor   bang    too   high    their    soaring 

head, 
Lest  they,  who  should  be  real  stars  see  fancied  stars  instead  ! 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  8,  1900. — The  first  meeting  of  the  second 
half  of  the  session.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  GEORGE 
MILNER. 
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Mr.  GEORGE  THOMAS  presented  a  number  of  books,  some  of 
them  written  by  himself. 

SIR  WILLIAM  BAILEY  presented  a  copy  of  his  "  Shake- 
speare as  Patriot." 

Mr.  EDGAR  ATTKINS  read  a  humorous  and  fanciful  short 
paper,  entitled  "  Skewria :  A  Shard  of  Skewers." 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  related  a  dream-visit  to  Horace 
at  his  Sabine  villa,  including  a  festive  evening  with  the  poet 
and  his  friends,  among  whom  were  Virgil  and  Maecenas. 

Messrs.  GEORGE  MILNER,  RICHARD  NEWTON,  B.  A.  RED- 
FERN,  and  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH  contributed  papers  under 
the  general  title  of  "  An  Autumn  Symposium  at  Skelwith 
Bridge." 

Mr.  Milner's  contribution  consisted  of  running  notes  0:1  the 
journey  there  and  the  arrival.  u  After  dinner  we  went  out  in 
the  moonlight  and  along  the  highroad  towards  Elter  Water. 
Here  an  extraordinary  spectacle  awaited  us  in  the  valley  on  our 
left — a  sea  of  white  mist  changing  every  few  minutes,  rising 
and  falling,  and  shifting  its  bounds ;  white  as  snow  and  solid- 
looking;  trees  and  holms  standing  out  of  it  like  islands,  and 
intensely  black." 

Mr.  Richard  Newton's  paper,  entitled  "The  Gate  of  Dreams," 
was  inspired  by  a  moonlight  ramble,  and  was  a  philo- 
sophical discourse  on  the  possibilities  of  the  future  develop- 
ment in  man  of  faculties  hitherto  but  vaguely  indicated. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern's  paper  was  on  Thomas  Gray  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Lake  Country.  Gray's  visit  to  the  Lakes  was 
from  September  30  to  October  14,  1769,  and  his  impressions 
are  recorded  in  his  letters.  There  is  a  reference  to  a  former 
visit  in  1767,  but  no  details.  His  descriptions  evidently  in- 
fluenced other  writers  including  Gilpin  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe. 
From  Southey  downwards  there  has  been  a  regular  and  ever- 
increasing  succession  of  writers  of  all  orders  of  merit  and  im- 
portance on  the  subject.  And  so  in  the  present  day  thanks 
primarily  to  Thomas  Gray,  the  breezy  mountain  tops,  rippling 
lakes,  fruitful  vales,  and  flowery  dells  of  the  North  Countrie 
are  known  to  and  appreciated  by  many  of  the  dwellers  in  less 
favoured  lands. 

Mr.  Walter  Butterworth  dealt  with  the  more  festive  side  of 
the  proceedings,  describing  a  musical  evening  at  the  inn  which 
evening  ended,  curiously  enough,  in  an  animated  discussion  on 
the  German  language ! 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  15,  1900. — The  PRESIDENT  (Mr.  George 
Milner)  was  in  the  chair. 
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MR.  TINSLEY  PRATT  read  two  original  poems,  entitled,  "  The 
Punishment  of  Loki,"  and  "Boadicea:  A  Ballad  of  Britain." 

ALMANACS. 

Mr.  ABEL  HEYWOOD  read  the  principal  paper,  which  was 
entitled  "  Almanacs  during  the  First  Third  of  the  Century." 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  we  find  practically  all  the 
English  almanacs  published  by  the  Stationers'  Company,  and 
each  paying  a  duty  of  one  shilling,  the  duty  realizing  some- 
thing over  ^"30,000  per  annum.  The  Companion  to  The 
British  Almanack  for  1833  gives  the  total  annual  issue  of 
almanacs  taken  from  a  Parliamentary  paper  from  1821  to  1830 
as  from  481,600  to  528,254.  In  1898  the  publishers  of  a 
penny  book  almanac  informed  the  essayist  that  they  had  printed 
1,054,248  copies,  and  by  the  preceding  November  the  book 
was  out  of  print.  The  early-century  almanacs  were  chiefly  in 
a  disgraceful  condition  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  In  1828 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  published 
for  the  first  time  The  British  Almanack  and  Companion, 
which  at  once  became  an  influence  for  good  and,  telling  us  the 
tides  and  eclipses,  leaves  the  rest  of  the  future  "  in  the  hands 
of  Providence."  But  to  this  very  year  the  astrological  alman- 
acs are  rampant,  selling  their  rubbish  annually  by  hundreds 
and  thousands.  In  opposition  to  the  tax,  Richard  Carlile  and 
James  Watson  issued,  the  one  a  sheet,  the  other  a  book  and 
a  sheet  almanac.  Carlile's  almanac  was  printed  on  calico.  He 
contended  that  it  was  a  printed  calico,  and  that  there  was  no 
duty  on  such  material.  It  only  appeared  for  two  years,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  Excise  had  considerable  doubt  as  to 
whether  his  contention  was  not  sound,  for  they  compromised 
with  him.  We  find  in  the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  the  number  of  almanacs  issued  for  sale  is  much  smaller 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The  pictorial  almanacs  have 
disappeared,  and  hosts  of  cheaper  books  have  also  gone  or 
are  on  their  last  legs.  The  prophetic  almanacs  hold  far  away 
the  best  position  in  the  field  among  those  remaining.  The  chief 
reason  for  the  falling-off  in  the  number  of  the  legitimate  books 
arises,  of  course,  from  the  fact  that  numberless  papers  and 
periodicals  make  the  almanac  part  of  their  contents,  and  that 
millions  of  almanacs  are  given  away  as  advertisements. 

An  interesting  discussion  ensued,  which  was  joined  in  by 
Messrs.  Milner,  Fox,  Newton,  Crosland,  and  Leech. 


MONDAY,   JANUARY   22,    1900. — Mr.    GEORGE   MILNER,   the 
President,  in  the  chair. 
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Mr.  JAMES  BRIERLEY  read  the  following  humorous  verses : 
SHALL  WE  EVER  FLY? 

(Suggested  by  reading  an  account  of  one  of  the  annual  meetings  of 
the   Aeronautical    Society.) 

When   science   dawned  upon   the   earth, 
That  is  when  mortal  mind  gave  birth 

To  what  was  scientific  ; 

For  brains  give  birth,  there's  little  doubt, 
Since  Joke's  turned  great  Minerva  out, 

A  case,  that's  quite  specific. 
The  mortal  brain,  like  Jove's,  was  large, 
With  shapes  it  laboured  to  discharge, 

And  it  was  more   prolific. 

For  scarcely  had  life's  germ  been  cast, 
The   period   of   gestation   passed, 

And  pains  of  parturition, 
Before  the  teeming  brain  would   swell, 
And  wonderous  forms  again  expel — 

Again  pursue  its  mission. 

Till  people  now  stand  in  amaze, 
As  on  the  thousand  forms  they  gaze 

Which  mind  has  propagated. 
They  view  the   steed  with  breath   of  fire 
That  sweeps  through  city,  town,   and  shire, 

With   flaming   eye   dilated, 
And  see  the  electric  finger  show 
The  words  which  from  the  Atlantic  flow, 

Through  cables  animated. 

And  mighty  wheels,  with  dreamy  whir, 
Make  wonderous  mechanism   stir 

Its  varied  complications. 
Do  fairies  work  this  magic  thing? 
For  fabrics  from  its  fingers  spring 

In   endless  variations. 

Great  are  the  wonders  we  behold, 
But  aeronauts  will  yet  unfold, 

By    their    imagination, 
Invention,  genius,  brain,  or  thought, 
How  mechanism  can  be  wrought 

For   aerial   navigation. 

For  no  v  the  aeronautic  men 

Have  met  once  more  and  sought  again, 

In   crowded   consultation, 
The  ways  and  means  of  how  to  fly, 
Or  by  mechanics  soar  as  high 

As  any  constellation. 
They  speak  of  wings  and  famous  fans 
But  they  have,  many  perfect  plans 

To  meet  this  consummation. 
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The  noble  President  was  not 

There  present,   for  it  seems  had  got 

His  wings  in  bad  condition. 
A  distant  member  wrote  to  say 
He  really  couldn't  wing  his  way, 

But  showed  his  erudition 
By  telling  others  how  to  fly, 
Assuring  them  that  by  and  by, 

As  Darwin  tells  the  nation, 
That  if  they  ceased  to  use  their  legs 
They'd  get  as  light  as  wooden  pegs 

By  the  next  generation  ; 
And  if  the  swelling  wind  of  pride 
Was  firmly  kept  in  the  inside, 

By  means  of  that  inflation, 

Man  would  becom?  an  airy  thing, 
And  scarcely  need  a  featfiered  wing 
To  bear  him  high  and  steady. 
The  weighty  brain  which  man  possessed 
Would  dwindle  with  his  legs  and  chest — 
Most  heads  were  light  already. 

Besides,  one's  arms,  by  constant  use, 
In  flying  efforts,  might  produce 

Two  most  effective  pinions. 
Thus  he  declared  a  flying  man, 
Developed  in  a  natural  plan, 

Could  fly  to  all  dominions. 
His  plan  was  philosophic,  too, 
And  aeronautic  people  knew 

'Twas  backed  by  strong  opinion. 

At  this  conclusion  some  arose 

And  took  off  portions  of  their  clothes 

(Of  which  I've  no  inventory)  ; 
And  they  began  to  search  their  hides — 
For  wings,    they  knew,   were   in  their   sides, 

If  somewhat  rudimentary. 

One  artless  fellow  bared  his  shanks, 
Declared  that  these  were   playing   pranks 

By   shrinking   in   dimension. 
The  chairman  said  he'd  interpose, 
And  beg  them  to  put  on  their  clothes 

And  speak  about  invention. 
For  art,  not  nature,  he  upstood, 
And  men  of  parts  most  surely  could 

Find  the  art  of  ascension. 

Another  member  here  arose, 

One  who  was  underneath  his  clothes 

And  had  no  faith  in  flying. 
He  said  he'd  got  the  right  machine, 
And  that  his  air-boat  might  be  seen, 

Which  he  had   just   been  trying ; 
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He'd  found  floods  of  magnetic  power 
Electric  currents  by  the   shower. 

And  told  with  great  felicity 
How  he  had  superseded  steam 
That  coal  might  stick  within  its  seam. 

Magneto-electricity 
A  great  aerial  power  woull  prove 
To  lift  aloft   and  onward  move 

In  air  with  great  simplicity ; 

And  he  could  move  in  times  of  war 
By  his  electro-magno  car 

The  Government's  artillery, 
And  mass  it  on  some  stormy  cloud 
To  flash  on  the  invading  crowd, 

And  prove  war's  great  auxiliary. 

Besides,  folks  spent  their  love  too  soon 
Upon  a  reckless  honeymoon, 

But  by  his  boat  aerial 
He'd  take  them   to  the  moon  itself, 
And  maidens  newly  off  the   shelf 

Should  breathe  the  air  etherial 
And  spend  one  happy,  mooney  day, 
And  thsn  bring  lots  of  love  away, 

If  love  was  then  material. 

Again,  a  lady  would  elope 
She  just  procures  a  telescope, 

And  soon  as  she  can  plan  it 
She  fixes  on  some  lucky  star, 
And,   mounting  my  aerial  car, 

Steers  for  the  elected  planet. 

If  gay  Lothario,  looking  back, 
Can  see  no  husband  on  his  track, 

Perhaps,   in  condescension, 
Upon  the  moon  they'd  make  a  call, 
But  Avouldn't  make  a  stay  at  all, 

Apprehending    apprehension; 
They'd  forward  soar  among  the  stars, 
And   probably   on   Planet   Mars 

They'd    land   my    grand    invention. 

The  chairman  here  got  up   again, 
But  couldn't  on  his  feet  remain — 

He  felt  so  elevated. 
The  boat!  The  boat!     Away  he  flew 
With   all   ihe   scientific    ,rew 
In  patent  blast  aerial   screw ; 
Perpetual   motioned  bellows   blew 

And  kept  the   thing  inflated. 

They  flew  away,  and  as  they  went 
With  great  velocity  they  rent 

The  earth's  blue  veil  asunder, 
And   through   <he   aperture   they   crash, 
And  nothing  but  the  lightning's  flash 

Could   catch   that   flying  wonder. 
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In  far-off  worlds  they  now  remain, 
Never  to  visit  earth  a^'ain 
If  Paradise  be  yonder. 

Mr.  JOHN  WALKER  and  Mr.  ALAN  MONKHOUSE  completed 
the  reading  of  Mr.  Walker's  dramatic  poem,  "  The  Author 
and  the  Ambassador,"  left  unfinished  on  a  previous  occasion. 

JOHN  RUSKIN. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  in  referring  to  the  announcement  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  John  Ruskin,  said  :  The  news  of  the  death 
of  John  Ruskin  which  comes  to  us  to-day  is  one  of  the  few 
things  which  can  make  themselves  heard  above  the  din  and 
distraction  of  war.  It  is  fitting  that  a  brief  word  should  be 
said  of  him  here,  for  his  eminence  in  literature  will  never  be 
doubted.  His  claims  and  his  theories  have  often  been  dis- 
cussed in  this  Club — notably,  not  long  ago  by  Mr.  Phythian 
in  his  article  on  Sizeranne's  Ruskin  and  the  Religion  of 
Beauty,  which  has  just  been  translated  into  English.  Mr. 
Ruskin's  activities  were  so  various  and  often  so  controversial 
and  unconventional,  if  not  revolutionary  in  their  character, 
that  a  brief  estimate  of  him  is  impossible.  Artists  differ  in  the 
widest  possible  manner  as  to  his  good  or  evil  influence  in 
matters  of  art.  With  regard  to  his  political  economy  there  is 
probably  a  still  wider  divergence.  Some  regret  that  he  ever 
left  the  region  of  art  to  enter  upon  that  of  sociology ;  some 
believe  that  in  this  latter  department,  and  not  in  that  of  art, 
he  found  the  true  field  of  his  best  work.  All  agree,  however, 
that  he  was  a  great  writer  and  a  man  of  an  essentially  noble 
mind.  His  power  of  perception  and  his  observation  of  nature 
was  like  that  of  Turner  himself  in  its  breadth,  as  well  as  in 
its  delicacy,  and  few  men  have  ever  possessed  a  more  adequate 
vehicle  of  language.  His  power  of  vernacular  and  vivid  state- 
ment was  only  surpassed  by  his  faculty  of  gorgeous  description. 
He  often  reached,  in  fact,  that  magical  quality  in  his  prose  which 
is  usually  achieved  only  in  poetry  of  the  highest  kind.  Still, 
his  style,  though  it  has  its  lessons  for  the  judicious  student,  is 
one  most  dangerous  to  imitate.  As  I  have  said,  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  drift  of  his  influence  and  his  final  position  as 
critic  and  reformer  may  widely  differ ;  but  his  place  as  a 
great  ^ngnsn  writer  is,  I  think,  already  assured.  In  matters 
requiring  cool  judgment  the  "  personal  equations "  and  in- 
veterate prejudices  often  threw  him  wrong,  but  none  can  doubt 
that  his  example  always  made  for  purity  of  life,  lofty  ideals, 
strenuous  labour,  and  high  endeavours.  It  was  not  without 
significance  that  he  early  adopted  as  his  motto  that  memorable 
line  of  Wordsworth,  "  We  live  by  admiration,  love,  and  hope." 
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MONDAY,  JANUARY  29,  1900. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President. 

The  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society  presented 
Vol.  16  of  their  "Transactions." 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  the  following  paper  ,on  Ben 
Brierley  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  in  continuation  of  the  Club's 
series  of  papers  on  the  Lancashire  novelists. 

BRIERLEY   AS   A  WRITER   OF   FICTION. 

Ben  Brierley  and  Edwin  Waugh — I  might  fittingly  have,  included 
the  latter  name  in  the  title  of  this  paper — among  Lancashire  novelists, 
stand  in  a  class  apart  from  others,  and  are  the  only  members  thereof. 
More  than  anyone  have  they  infused  into  their  work  the  essence  of 
Lancashire  life  among  the  lowly,  and  that  life  was,  until  recent 
years,  the  life  of  the  county.  Born  in  a  loom-shed,  cradled  on 
shuttles,  bred  on  kicks,  and  fed  on  coal  and  cotton,  the  hard  head, 
the  sinewy  frame,  busy  brain,  and  warm  heart  of  the  Lancashire 
cottager  is  equally  fitted  for  a  soldier  who  is  only  beaten  when  he's 
killed,  or  a  factory  hand  who  will  be  a  factory  owner  if  the  love 
of  the  gods  will  forego  his  early  death.  Place  him,  in  battery  or 
business,  wherever  there  are  hard  knocks  to  be  endured  and  obstacles 
to  be  overcome,  and  you  please  him,  provided  you  leave  him  time 
for  the  pleasures,  muscular  by  preference,  that  will  work  off  any 
ill  effects  of  the  inactivity  incident  to  soldiering,  coal  mining,  or  iron 
working.  Like  his  neighbour  of  the  White  Rose  land  and  the  Scot 
(to  whom,  I  think,  both  are  closely  related),  he  is  dour,  pawky, 
gritty,  "  gradely  "  all  through,  and  hospitable  to  the  extent  of  starv- 
ing himself  that  his  neighbour  may  not  lack  ;  and  what  he  is  wanting 
in  facial  beauty  is  more  than  balanced  by  that  of  his  womenkind. 
Such  is  the  type  of  man  that  Brierley  and  Waugh  have  sketched 
for  us  from  nature,  since  both  were  his  brothers,  with  this  difference 
in  their  work — Waugh  had  the  finer  literary  sense. 

For  several  sketches  of  Brierley's  career  the  annals  of  the  Man- 
chester Literary  Club  and  local  newspapers  for  1896  may  be  profit- 
ably searched,  and  for  that  reason  I,  on  this  occasion,  omit  the  bio- 
graphical and  bibliographical  details  usually  set  out  in  earlier  papers 
of  this  series.  Brierley,  born  at  Failsworth  in  1825,  and  dying  at 
Moston  in  1896,  with  the  exception  of  his  visits  to  London  and 
America,  lived  within  walking  distance  of  his  native  doorstep.  From 
that  neighbourhood  he  surveyed  man — and  women — kind  from  Oldham 
to  Manchester,  and,  wisely  for  himself — and  us — limited  with  a  few 
digressions,  that  survey  to  the  humbler  representatives  of  the  genus, 
species  Lancashire.  Not  born  or  educated  to  the  purple,  he  could  not, 
though  he  made  the  attempt  more  than  once,  draw  a  gentleman  or  lady 
(as  qualified  by  the  adjective  ''fine"  in  the  Lancashire  sense).  In 
"Trevor  Hall"  from  the  "Chronicles  of  Waverlow,"  in  "  Irkdale " 
and  in  "  Red  Windows  Hall,"  his  sins  in  this  respect  are  evident. 
Compared  with  the  humbler  mortality  of  his  sketches,  his  "  gentle- 
men "  are  tailor's  blocks,  possessed  of  a  certain  auto-motive  power 
and  a  Grundyish  respect  for  the  plainer  rules  of  the  grammatical  Ufa 
as  set  forth  by  Lindley  Murray.  They1  do  not  talk  colloquially ;  they 
speak  with  a  primness  which  admits  of  neither  force  nor  character, 
and  they  appear  unintelligibly  ignorant  of  the  meaning  or  significance 
of  much  of  the  dialect  that  they  must  have  heard  daily:  "Aw  see," 
said  Jacob  Robinson,  "  aw  mun  talk  a  bit  fine."  They  use  phrases 
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such  as  "  I  fear  not,"  "  did  not  he,"  "  what  mean  you,"  and  say,  "  I 
am  sure  you  overwhelm  me  with  your  kindness,  for  which  I  must 
own  myself  indebted  till  such  time'as  I  can  recompense  you,"  when 
all  that  a  gentleman  would  say  would  be  "  Thank  you."  No  doubt 
it  cost  Hen  Brierley  considerable  time  and  thought  to  get  that  phrase 
into  order,  and  then — how  vividly  it  recalls  the  flatulent  verbosity  of 
Mrs.  Sherwood's  Sunday  School  Stories !  No ;  "  Owd  Ben's "  fine 
gentlemen  were  very  flat  champagne  indeed  ;  prigs  all,  with  an  un- 
wholesome feminine  fear  of  soiled  garments.  But  on  his  own  ground, 
the  ingle  nook  or  loom-room  of  the  Lancashire  cottar,  or  the  kitchen 
hearth  of  the  village  alehouse,  Brierley  was  altogether  a  different 
man.  Judged  by  his  u  gentlemen  "  one  would  say  he  could  not  write  ; 
but  his  sketches  of  "  way  vers "  incline  one  to  the  opinion  that  he 
could  write  anything,  so  great  is  the  space  between  them.  Born 
and  brought  up  in  a  lowly  sphere  and  among  the  folk  he  so  lovingly 
and  deftly  pictures,  he  was  always  at  home  with  them  ;  whilst  he 
was  entirely  out  of  his  element  in  a  drawing-room.  When  he  could 
not  get  his  folk-phrases  hot  from  the  speaker's  lips  his  imagination 
working  in  the  sphere  where  his  experience  lay,  never  betrayed  him, 
and  his  colloquies  in  the  dialect  were  always  perfectly  natural,  and 
consequently  more  gratifying  to  such  readers  as  understood  it.  In 
his  own  speech  he  preferred  "  Lancashire "  to  English ;  the  latter 
he  acquired,  the  former  was  native  to  him.  His  dialect  stories,  his 
Ab-o'-th'-Yate  sketches  and  dictionary,  and  his  dialogues  in  the 
vernacular,  are  much  better  reading  than  his  descriptions  either  of 
places  or  events.  His  power  of  expressing  emotion  was  far  greater 
in  dialect  than  in  English.  He  never  seemed  at  home  in  the  latter, 
his  tendency  being  to  adorn  his  tale  with  purple,  patches  of  over- 
wrought sentimentality,  or  point  a  moral  very  pointedly  indeed.  In 
sooth,  true  enough,  but  infinitely  didactic.  His  English,  plain  to 
obviousness,  is,  if  anything,  stilted  rather  than  limpid.  It  does  not 
taste  "literary,"  sacrificing  distinction  to  homeliness  and  comprehen- 
sibility.  Waugh  had  all  Brierley' s  good  points,  and  though,  perhaps, 
he  possessed  no  greater  command  of  words  than  Brierley,  he  had  a 
keener  feeling  for  good  phraseology,  a  subtler  sense  of  fitness  and  an 
ear  for  the  poetry  of  spoken  language  that  gave  his  work  more  literary 
distinction  without  any  sacrifice  of  simplicity. 

To  call  Brierley  a  novelist  would  be  to  extend  the  term  to  every 
writer  of  fiction.  Brierley's  longest  story  would  make  but  a  brief 
novel.  A  ten-minute  curtain-raiser  cannot  properly  be  styled  a 
drama.  The  latter  requires  a  larger  field  upon  which  character  may 
act  upon  character ;  the  former  is  but  an  episode,  an  anecdote.  In 
the  same  way  Brierley's  longest  tale  is  not  exactly  a  novel.  There 
is  very  little  plot,  and  that  little  is  invariably  simple.  A  novel  must 
have  a  plot,  or  show  the  development  up  or  down,  of  human  char- 
acter;  it  is  all  the  better  for  both.  Failing  plot  in  Brierley's  long 
tales,  there  remains  the  evolution  of  one  or  more  characters.  This 
is  also  lacking.  His  men  and  women  are  men  and  women,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  story  they  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  they  were 
at  the  beginning.  The  events  they  have  passed  through  seem  to  have 
as  little  effect  as  the  Cardinal's  curse.  They  may  have  had  some 
little  troable,  but  it  is  over,  and  they  are  as  they  were.  Brierley's 
longer  stories  consisted  of  a  string  of  episodes  with  the  slightest 
connection,  and  nothing  inevitable  amongst  them.  He  never  really- 
struck  the  note  of  tragedy,  or  even  of  comedy.  His  want  of  dramatic 
instinct  either  made  him  lose  sight,  or  caused  him  to  be  afraid  of 
what  one  may  call  a  "  scene  "  ;  perhaps  it  may  be  that  his  imagina- 
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tion  was  pumped  dry  more  quickly  than  his  memory,  and  thus  the 
smaller  things  he  knew  were  greater  than  thos2  he  had  to  imagine. 
In  "  Irkdale. "  are  the  ruins  of  a  really  capital  plot  either  for  a  novel 
or  play.  The  beginning,  though  lengthy,  foreshadows  something  of  a 
tragedy,  but  minor  episodes  and  the  character  oi  the  heroine  are  so 
lovingly,  and  untiringly  dilated  upon  that  the  tragedy  is,  to  all 
intent,  lost  until  the  last  chapter  but  one  reminds  us  of  it ;  "  the 
reader  must  already  have  seen  that  a  mystery  is  about  to  be  cleared 
up."  As  one  may  say  of  some  of  the  Welsh  castles,  there  are  very 
little  ruins,  but  such  a  lot  of  ivy.  In  justice,  it  must  be  said  that 
each  episode  in  itself  is  full  of  interest,  though  it  matters  little 
whether  we  read  the  next  or  the  next  but  one. 

Brierley  is  undoubtedly  at  his  best  in  short  stories.  In  triviality 
of  incident  they  are  matched  by  those  of  some  American  writers 
to-day — Miss  Wilkins,  Cable,  Howells,  to  name  a  few  out  of  many. 
Their  value  does  not,  however,  lie  in  any  curious  happening,  but  in 
their  truth  as  miniatures  of  Lancashire  life.  A  bit  from  this  cottage 
kitchen,  a  conversation  from  that  weaving  shed,  a  story  told  in  the 
little  cabbage  patch — such  are  what  are  given  to  us  in  an  inimitable 
manner,  and  their  worth  is  all  the.  greater  since,  in  the  main,  the  life 
they  describe  is  now  no>  more — modern  machinery  has  killed  most  of 
that — and  the  painters  of  such  miniatures  were  only  two  in  number, 
and  both  are  now  silent  for  ever. 

Brierley  cannot  be  classified  with  such  Lancashire  writers  as 
Ainsworth,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Miss  Fothergill,  Miss  Jewsbury,  or  Mrs. 
Banks.  He,  beside  them,  stands  in  another  niche,.  His  stories 
teem  so  freely  with  dialect  and  are  so  strictly  limited  to  the  sketches 
of  those  using  that  dialect,  that  they  necessarily  fail  to  appeal  to  the 
large  audieace  commanded  by  the.  other  writers  named.  The  more 
provincial  an  author  is  in  his  writings,  the  narrower  is  his  sphere  of 
influence  ;  and  when  such  author's  provincialism  is  mainly*  in  dialect 
his  audience  is  still  more  confined. 

Brierley's  work  does  not,  and  cannot,  appeal  to  all  England,  but 
what  he.  has  done  for  bygone  life  in  Lancashire,  lived  in  the  county, 
and  the  fame  he  has,  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  Waugh.  Had  these 
two  writers  not  written  as  they  did,  it  would  now  have  been  too  late, 
for  the  things  they  wrote  of  are  passed  away,  the  number  of  those 
who  remember  them  is  rapidly  diminishing,  and  the  majority  of  those 
left  do  not  possess  the  facile  pen. 

Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS  read  the  paper  which  follows  on  Sir 
Lewis  Morris.  : 

SIR   LEWIS   MORRIS. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  assumption  among  a  certain  circle 
of  readers  that  the  poetry  of  Sir  Lewis  Morris  is  rapidly  declining 
in  popularity,  and  that  a  possible  oblivion  awaits  it  in  the  near  future. 
To  correct  this  idea,  as  well  as  to  draw  attention  to  the  claims  of  a 
poet  who  has  exerted,  and  is  still  exerting,  a  salutory  influence  on  the 
mind  of  the  reading  public,  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  Granted 
that  Morris  was  over-praised  a  generation  ago,  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  be  under-rated  to-day.  When  a  writer's  works  run  through 
a  phenominally  large  number  of  editions  and  continue  to  be  freely 
sold  and  eagerly  read,  the  logical  deduction  surely  is  that  the.  writer 
is  maintaining  an  undeniable  popularity.  This  is  certainly  the  case 
with  Sir  Lewis  Morris.  His  collected  works,  published  in  1890,  ran 
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into  several  thousands  in  a  few  months,  and  the  complete  edition  of 
1898  is  already  in  its  fourteenth  thousand.  This  is  independent  of 
the  numerous  sectional  volumes  in  constant  issue,  among  which  ''The 
Epic  of  Hades"  alone  has  passed  through  about  forty  editions.  It 
should  be  mentioned  ,too,  that  the  London  and  various  other  School 
Boards  have  adopted  a  selection  of  his  poems  for  publication  and  use 
in  their  respective  schools,  with  a  resultant  success,  far  beyond  the 
expectations  of  either  poet  or  publisher.  His  relative  merits  and 
position  as  a  poet  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  body  and  at  the  close 
of  this  article ;  meantime,  whilst  admitting  his  limitations  in  the 
creative  and  sublime  faculties,  and  even  in  metrical  and  constructive 
technique,  he  yet  possesses  an  unmistakable  afflatus  capable  of  lofty 
poetic  effort,  and  this,  combined  with  ardent  human  sympathy  and 
high  ethical  principle,  are  the  embalming  qualities  which  will  keep 
his  fame  perennially  fresh  and  abiding. 

So  little  is  publicly  known  of  the  private  life  and  character  of  Sir 
Lewis  Morris  that  one  hesitates  to  pry  into  those  details  of  bio- 
graphical  interest  which  the  subject  of  them  evidently  desires  should 
remain  sub  nilenHo.  There  has  been  a  life-long  reticence  observed 
by  the  poet  regarding  the  social  aspect  of  his  personality,  "  a  sweet, 
self-privacy,"  which  may  not  be  invaded  by  any  spirit  of  vulgar 
curiosity.  His  very  fame  as  a  poet  was  achieved  under  a  pseudonym, 
that  of  "  A  New  Writer."  And  long  after  his  reputation  was  per- 
manently established  he  continued  to  be  known  as  "  The  Author  of 
the  '  Epic  of  Hades.' "  Even  the  portrait,  which  at  a  later  date 
accompanied  certain  issues  of  his  works,  remained  an  unsigned  like- 
ness. All  of  which  is  characteristic  of  a  man  who  is  more  anxious 
to  impress  the  message  of  his  muse  than  to  obtrude  particulars  of  his 
mere  individuality. 

When,  however,  his  social  identity  could  no  longer  be  concealed, 
he  published  the  full  facts  of  the  case  by  subscribing  himself  "  Lewis 
Morris,  of  Penbryn."  Henceforth,  as  far  as  the  public  was  concerned, 
there  existed  no  further  need  for  curious  speculation,  and  such  bio- 
graphical material  as  was  available  became  instantly  requisitioned 
by  the  reviewer  to  represent  what  manner  of  man  the  poet  was. 
From  this  source  and  that  of  personal  investigation  we  are  enabled 
to  proffer  in  brief  form  all  that  is  necessary,  and  all  that  the  pcet 
desires  to  be  made  known  respecting  himself,  apart  from  his  wori.s. 

Sir  Lewis  Morris  is  a  great-grandson  of  that  other  Lewis  Morris, 
Welsh  bard  and  antiquary  of  eighteenth  century  fame.  In  addition  to 
that  of  poet,  this  later  singer  enjoys  distinction  of  a  widely  varied 
character.  He  is  an  honorary  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  a 
Knight  of  the  Greek  Order  of  the  Saviour,  Vice-President  of  the 
University  College  of  Wales,  an  active  magistrate,  and  a  director  and 
governor  of  the  county  schools. 

Born  at  Carmarthen  in  1833,  he  was  educated  at  Cowbridge  and 
Sherborne,  Schools,  subsequently  graduating  B.A.  with  honours  al 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  where,  three  years  later,  he  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  M.A.  Meanwhile  he  had  gained  the  Chancellor's  prize  for 
an  English  essay  on  "  The  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Venice."  Called 
to  the  Bar  in  1861,  he  obtained  a  first  -class  honour  certificate,  and 
practised  as  barrister  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  a  S.W.  circuit. 
During  the  latter  half  of  this  period,  that  is,  between  1870  and  1880, 
the  world  became  possessed  of  those  works  which,  according  to  con- 
temporary estimation,  ensured  for  their  author  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  immortals.  The  three  series  of  "'  Songs  of  Two  Worlds," 
"The  Epic  of  Hades,"  "  Gwen,"  and  "The  Ode  of  Life,"  which,  in- 
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the  average,  have  run  through  considerably  more  than  twenty 
editions,  were  hailed  "y  pressman  and  layman  alike  as  a  new  and 
virile  force  in  the  realm  of  letters. 

"Whether  this  exceedingly  favourable  reception  was  fully  merited 
or  not,  it  at  least  saved  our  poet  from  that  vexation  of  soul  which 
so  frequently  paralyses  or  embitters  the  too  harshly  criticised  singer. 
The  serenity  of  his  life  thus  unruffled  by  disappointment  enabled 
him,  during  the  following  decade,  to  apply  himself  with  undisturbed 
assiduity  TO  his  art.  Not  that  this  period  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  purely  reflective  activity,  for  concurrently  with  the  publication 
of  "Songs  Unsung,"  "  Gycia,"  "Songs  of  Britain,"  and  "A  Vision 
of  Saints,"  we  find  the  poet  elected  honorary  secretary  of  the  Univer- 
sity College  of  Wales,  a  member  of  the  Governmental  Committee  of 
Enquiry  into  Welsh  Educational  Matters,  chairman  of  the  Reform 
Club,  a  recipient  of  the  Jubilee  medal  from  the  Queen,  and  three 
times  candidating  unsuccessfully  for  Parliamentary  honours.  Then 
followed,  1894  and  1896,  his  latest  publications  arid  distinctions,  the 
former  including  "  Songs  without  Notes,"  and  "  Idylls  and  Lyrics," 
and  the  latter  culminating  in  the  conferment  of  knighthood.  In  1898 
a  one-volume  popular  edition  of  his  complete  works  was  published, 
prefaced  with  a  capital  photo-reproduction  of  the  author. 

Assuming  that  sufficient  has  been  said  anent  the  social  and  histori- 
cal setting  of  our  subject,  we  may  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
-of  his  works  and  his  claims  as  a  poet. 

Taking  the  poems  in  their  chronological  order  of  publication,  and 
leaving  out  of  account  "  Euthanasia,"  a  boyish  effusion  which,  tradi- 
tion says,  appeared  in  a  school  magazine,  the  first  series  of  "  Songs 
of  Two  Worlds,"  issued  in  1872,  calls  for  earliest  notice.  This  collec- 
tion, as  we  have  already  said,  at  once  caught  the  public  ear.  The 
critics  not  only  bestowed  lavish  praise  upon  the  volume,  but  confi- 
dently prophesied  for  the  new  writer  an  illustrious  future.  The  second 
and  the  third  series,  under  the  same  title,  appeared  in  1874  and 
1875  respectively.  Both  these  series  were  greeted  with  an  outburst  of 
exaggerated  appreciation  similar  to  that  accorded  to  the  earlier 
volume. 

The  triple  series  comprise  a  number  of  miscellaneous  poems, 
mostly  short,  and  dealing  with  more  or  less  ordinary  subjects,  and 
though  occasionally  there  is  a  distinct  tyroic  suggestion  and  here 
and  there  a  marked  feebleness,  the  pieces  as  a  whole  maintain  a 
worthy  degree  of  poetic  excellence.  They  possess  a  quiet  dignity  and 
a  refinement  of  touch,  and  are  imbued  with  a  high  moral  tone,  which 
interblending  with  real  human  interests,  must  largely  account  for 
their  instant  and  sustained  popularity.  The  technique  of  his  art,  in 
these  verses,  may  not  be  of  the  loftiest  sort,  but  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed is  unimpeachable.  With  Morris,  symmetry  and  music  are 
always  subservient  to  ethical  didacticism,  and  mere  words,  as  such, 
are  never  allowed  to  dominate  feelings  and  principles.  Indeed,  on 
the  moment  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  another-  poet  who  has  en- 
shrined in  verse  so  many  phases  of  .human  life  and  destiny  with 
the  aid  of  so  little  literary  millinery. 

The  topics  involved  range  over  a  wide  field.     Opening  with  "  Soul 
Music,"    we   get  the   poet's    axiomatic    excuse    that,    like    a    bird,    he 
sings  because  he  must.     Then,  in  "The  True  Man,"  the  poet  enun- 
ciates his  philosophy  :    "  Take  thou  no  care  for  aught  save  truth  and 
right,"  while  his  faith  is  expressed  elsewhere  in  the  words  : 
"  Blessed  are  they  who  ask  no  sign, 
And,  never  having  seen,  believe." 
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Street-life  incidents,  country  reminiscences,  love,  faith,  hope,  and 
other  subject-matter  of  a  like  nature,  are  all  so  veiled  with  a  pro- 
Christian  spirituality  that  the  real  flesh  and  blood  of  his  characters 
are  at  times  almost  attenuated  into  bundles  of  abstract  qualities. 
In  fact,  whatever  the  theme  under  treatment,  the  poet  invariably 
trends  towards  its  subjective  side. 

Doubtless  the  most  important  work  in  the  first  series  is  "  The 
Wanderer,"  in  which  is  described  the  soul's  search  after  truth.  His- 
tory, art,  philosophy,  and  science,  are  all  ransacked  without  avail, 
and  at  length  the  wanderer  exclaims  : 

"  O  life  !   O  death !  O  faithful  wandering  soul ! 
O  riddle  of  being,  too  hard  to  understand !" 

And  so  the  seeker  is  driven  back  upon  the  old  anchorage — "  Less  it  is 
to  know  than  to  have  faith." 

"  Behind  the  Veil,"  "  Visions,"  "  Doubt,"  and  others,  are  all 
couched  in  a  similar  strain,  a  feeling  after  those  impalpable  principles 
which,  though  continually  haunting  and  vexing  the  soul  of  man,  are 
ever  eluding  his  mental  grasp.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  works 
the  poet  recurs  again  and  again,  with  a  sort  of  morbidity,  to  this 
phase  of  thought,  and  again  and  again,  just  as  consistently,  falls 
back  upon  the  energising  and  fundamental  truths  of  Christian  belief. 
He  is  thus  always  reversing  the  principles  of  evolution  by  deducing 
the  homogenous  from  the  heterogenous,  and  evolving  the  simple 
from  the  complex. 

"  Love  in  Death,"  a  tenderly  pathetic  idyll  in  miniature,  is  worthy 
of  notice,  though  in  idea  and  expression  it  is  too  reminiscent  of 
Tennyson  to  be  quite,  original.  In  "In  Trafalgar. Square,"  "In  Regent 
Street,"  and  other  like  pieces,  we  are  carried  along  by  the  poet's 
chivalrous  sympathies  and  generous  faith  till  any  gravamen  against 
his  halting  metre,  and  there  is  room  for  such,  is  driven  out  of  mind. 

The  second  series  is  preluded  by  a  tribute  of  verse,  "  To  an  Un- 
known Poet  "  Henry  Vaughan,  the  silurist,  with  whom  Morris  craves 
both  a  national  and  a  poetic  alliance.  In  this  book  there  are  a 
number  of  lyrics  and  short  pieces  of  evident  beauty.  "  The  Organ 
Boy  "  is  much  admired,  but  the  "  Ode  on  a  Fair  Spring  Morning " 
is  fuller  in  thought,  richer  in  phrase,  and  redolent  of  all  that  is 
strongest  and  swjetest  in  the  poet's  muse. 

The  third  series  contains  poems  more  mature  in  style  and  pitch. 
"  Evensong "  is  unquestionably  the  finest  of  the  set.  The  mind  is 
whirled  through  the  old  cycles  of  speculation  and  doubt ;  still  the 
poet  holds  no  despairing  fears  of  man's  ultimate  destiny;  thexe  is 
no  blank  annihilation,  and  though  an  eschatological  merging  of  all 
life  into  the  infinite  essence  seems  to  loom  up  here  and  there,  it 
is  only  to  return  to  the  old  faith  in  which  is  peace. 

"  Rejoice  and  be  sure  !  as  I  passed  to  my  fair  home  under  the  hill, 
Wrapt  round  with  a  happy  content,  and  the  world  and  my  soul 
were  still." 

There  are  also  several  daintily  conceived  songs,  in  which,  too,  the 
poet  seems  to  have  striven  after  a  richer  melody  of  word  music. 
The  one  beginning  "  Love-sighs  that  are  sighed  and  spent  in  vain  " 
contains  some  faint  echo  of  Swinburne.  The  concluding  poem  of  the 
series  is  dedicated  to  Wales,  his  motherland,  in  which  he  pleads 
excuse  for  his  tardy  tribvite  of  song  thus  : 
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"  There  are  some  things  too  near,  too  infinitely  dear, 
For  speech ;   the  old  ancestral  hearth, 
The  hills,  the  vales  that  saw  our  birth, 

Are   hallowed   deep   within  the  reverent   breast, 
And  who  of  these  keeps  silence,  he  is  best." 

In  1876  the  reading  public  of  this  country  was  startled  into  a  new 
wonder  and  delight  by  the  appearance  of  "  The  Epic  of  Hades,"  or, 
strictly  speaking,  that  portion  of  it  which  now  forms  Book  II.  of  the 
present  poem.  But  when,  a  year  later,  the  completing  Books  I.  and 
III.,  ';  Tartarus,"  and  "Olympus"  were  issued,  there  arose  quite  a 
storm  of  appreciative  applause.  This  exuberant  reception  is  all 
the  more  striking  when  we  remember  that  some,  of  the  greatest 
poems  of  the  century  were  newly  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Tenny- 
son's "  Arthurian  Idylls,"  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book "  of  Browning, 
"The  Earthly  Paradise"  of  William  Morris,  Swinburne's  "  Atalanta," 
and  "  The  Angel  in  the  House  "  by  Coventry  j/atmore,  were  among 
the  scarcely  ink-dried  productions  alongside  of  which  '"  The  Epic 
of  Hades  "  had  to  take  place.  Works  differing  so  widely  in  style  and 
subject  as  those  mentioned  are  hardly  comparable  in  general  terms, 
but  whatever  may  be  the  positional  merit  of  "  The  Epic  of  Hades," 
a  preponderance  of  favourable  notice  certainly  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Lewis  Morris. 

If  posterity  claims  for  our  poet  an  abiding  niche  in  the.  hierarchy 
of  Parnassus,   it  will  be   by  reason  of   "  The   Epic   of  Hades."   Con- 
.  sequently  this  determinant  of  his  lasting  fame  calls  for   a  more  ex- 
tended consideration  than   any  other  section  of  his  works. 

"  The  Epic  of  Hades "  may  be  described  as  an  attempt  in  quasi- 
epic  form  to  resuscitate  a  number  of  the  most  beautiful  of  those  old 
classic  legends  of  which  humanity  will  never  tire,  and  by  investing 
them  with  a  new  spirituality,  to  bring  them  into  line  with  modern 
thought  and  ethics.  The.  Greek  mythological  characters  introduced 
are  in  no  sense  shorn  of  their  antique  interest ;  they  are  simply  made 
to  breathe  in  an  atmosphere  of  Christian  morals,  an  atmosphere,  it 
may  be  remarked,  as  foreign  to  the  originals  as  their  day  is  distant 
from  our  own.  And  yet  it  is  this  modern  ethical  setting  which  con- 
stitutes the  only  original  element  in  the  epic.  Cause  and  effect, 
which  are  nowhere  apparent  in  Hellenic  fable,  are  always  evident  in 
"  The  Epic  of  Hades,"  and  that  logical  faculty  which  operates  so 
rarely  in  Greek  myth  is  developed  by  Morris  into  a  strong  ratiocina- 
tion, by  which  his  characters  associate  their  present  misfortunes 
with  their  past  follies.  Nor  does  our  poet  trouble  to  discriminate 
between  the  personae  of  pure  myth  and  those  of  historical  proba- 
bility, though  all  are  made  to  illustrate  the  implacable  issues  which 
follow  upon  the  transgression  of  moral  laws. 

The  real  object  of  the  poem,  then,  is  to  interpret  for  modern 
needs  the  symbolism  which  conceivably  lies  at  the  root  of  ancient 
mythology,  to  reveal  the  intimate  connection  between  things  real 
and  things  ideal,  and  to  establish  a  consequential  link  between 
pagan  superstition  and  Christian  belief.  To  the  poet's  mind  the 
a?olic  music  and  the  undying  beauty  of  the  Greek  idea  of  Divinity 
is  but  a  partly-illumined  phase  of  that  fuller  light  which  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  men  of  later  times. 

Though  the  epic  occupies  nearly  one  hundred  two-columned  pages, 
it  is  really  a  succession  of  separate  subjects  connected  by  the 
slenderest  thread,  and  possessing  no  natural  continuity  beyond  the 
vagaries  of  the  poet's  fancy.  The  source  of  the  themes  spares  the 
writer  necessity  for  either  character  creation  or  plot  construction. 
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Full  liberty  is  thus  afforded  him  to  indulge  that  vein  of  high  moral 
soliloquy  in  which  he  excels.  As  a  result,  we  are  oftener  introduced 
to  experiences  than  to  individualities,  and  are  made  acquainted  with 
precepts  instead  of  with  persons.  These  slight  blemishes,  however, 
scarcely  militate  against  the  noble  character  of  the  work  as  a  whole, 
whilst  its  very  peculiarity  saves  the  writer  from  any  direct  compari- 
son with  the  authors  of  "  Orestes,"  "  Antigone,"  "  Clytaemnestra," 
or  "Pylades,"  works  which,  in  spite  of  age  and  mutilation,  still 
scintillate  with  undimmed  glory. 

The  legends  themselves  are  beautifully  told  in  finest  form  of  blank 
verse.  The  language  employed  is  smooth  and  stately,  always  in- 
stinct with  the  charm  of  lucidity  and  resonant  with  the  music  of 
well-balanced  cadences.  The  scenic  settings  are  invariably  tender 
in  colour  and  quiet  in  aspect ;  there  is  rarely,  if  ever,  any  overflow 
of  prodigal  description,  nor  is  the  imagination  ever  rioted  by 
tumultous  incident.  Though  sometimes  a  gleam  of  unexpected' 
beauty  flashes  out,  like  a  ray  of  sunlight,  suggesting  possibilities 
of  reserve  power. 

Adverting  now  to  the  component  details  of  the  work,  Book  I.  deals 
with  Tartarus,  the  abode  of  punishment  below  Hades,  where  are 
interviewed  Tantalus,  Phaedra,  Sisyphus,  and  Clytsemnestra.  It  has 
been  said  that  most  of  "  The  Epic  of  Hades  "  was  composed  on  the 
underground  railway  during  the  poet's  daily  visits  to  the  city.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  in  the  introduction  to  "  Tartarus,"  we  are  told  how 
that  one  February,  whilst  gazing  across  the  land  which  lay  chill 
and  desolate,  the  poet  found  himself  possessed  by  a  weird  "  Hellenic 
fancy,"  and  by  it  transported  across  the  fabled  Styx,  thence  through 
a  wood  of  darkling  pines  filled  with  shapes  of  terror  : 

Beckoning  hands  and   noiseless  feet, 
Flitting  from  shade  to  shade,  wide  eyes  that  stared 
With  horror,   and  dumb  mouths  that  seemed  to  cry, 
Yet    cried    not. 

Gradually  growing  accustomed  to  his  unearthly  surroundings,  the 
poet's  imagination  slowly  frames  the  form  of  Tantalus,  who  recites 
his  mundane  career  of  "  Unsatisfied,  sick,  impotent  desire."  The 
story  intensifies  until  the  insatiate  brute  springs  forth  a  devil. 
Tantalus  delivers  his  moral  thus  : 

We  are  ourselves 

Our  heaven  and  hell,    the  joy,   the   penalty, 

The  yearning,    the   fruition     .... 

We  are  damned  or  blest,   as  we  have  lived. 

Here,  too,  we  get  a  sidelight  on  the  poet's  own  conviction,  that  a 
man's  punishment  is  not  everlasting,  but  that  the  accretion  of  evil 
must  be  eroded  by  a  corresponding  efflux  of  time,  and  that  judgment 
is  concerned  with  conditions,  and  not  with  perfunctory  sacrifices. 

Less  than  three  lines  serve  to  connect  the  story  of  Tantalus  with 
that  of  Phaedra,  who  af  once  plunges  into  her  tale  of  guilty  love, 
and  in  language  terrible  in  its  classic  strength  describes  the  scene 
which  closes  with  the  body  of  Hippolytus  tossed  high  on  the  wild 
mad  surge,  and  "flung  dying  upon  the  marble." 

Then  silhouetted  against  the  "  hardly  dawning  sky,"  the  poet  next 
describes  the  toiling  figure  of  Sisyphus,  who,  stealing  a  brief  respite 
from  his  agony  of  fruitless  labour,  descants  upon  the  inanity  of  bar- 
tering the  better  self  for  sordid  objects.  Then 

The  halting  figure  bent  itself  again 

To   the   old   task,    and   up   the   rugged    steep 

Thrust  the  great  rock  with  groanings. 
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From  this  fearful  picture  of  the  descending  fragment  and  the 
mangled  form  the  poet  flees,  "  surfeit  with  horror." 

With  the  unrepentant  railings  of  Clytaemnestra  ringing  in  his  ears 
the  poet  yearns  to  leave  the  tortured,  grim,  remorseful  shades,  and 
return  to  upper  air.  He.  is  told  that  he  shall  next  view  that  "dim 
waiting  place,"  where,  after  a  sort  of  cosmic  evolution,  "  the  justified 
white  souls  "  await  their  final  perfection. 

Book  II.,  "  Hades,"  opens  with  the  poet's  silent  entrance  into  a 
strange  and  shadowy  land,  that  great  mysterious  Salle  d'attente, 
which  lies  between  heaven  and  hell.  The  fourteen  legends  contained 
in  this  middle  book  of  the  epic  have  been  selected  with  discrimina- 
tion, and  recast  with  care  and  skill.  The  best  of  Morris'  work  will 
be  found  in  this  book.  The  various  numbers  are  garbed  in  a  charm 
•of  words  which  captivate  the  senses  and  leave  a  deep-set  influence 
upon  the  mind.  The  list  of  subjects  is  too  lengthy  for  detailed 
comment ;  only  those  which  evidence  the  greatest  merit  as  poems 
•can  be  dwelt  upon. 

"  Marsyas,"  which  is  first  in  sequence,  also  stands  among  the  first 
in  order  of  merit.  I  know  not  what  charm  of  music  or  delight  of 
imagery  carries  the  reader  through  this  brief  story  of  Marsyas.  It 
surely  palpitates  with  the  echoes  of  Appollo's  own  lute.  The 
thymey  banks,  the  clear  hills,  the  sunlit  skies,  the  summer  noon-day 
silence,  prelude  the  unequal  contest  betwixt  the  Phrygian  shepherd 
and  the  God  of  Music,  the  recollection  of  whose,  strains  stirs 
Marsyas  to  exclaim  : 

Oh,  to  hear  the  young 
Apollo   playing !     I    seemed   to   float 
In  some  enchanted  cave,  where  the  wave,  dips 
In  from  the  sunlit  sea,  and  floods  its  depths 
With  reflex  hues  of  heaven. 

But  when  afterwards  the  Sun  God  sang,  nothing  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  nature  to  express  the  ecstatic  sweetness  of  the  song. 
Marsyas  considers  torture  and  death  small  cost  for  the  privilege  of 
having  heard  it.  He  solaces  himself  for  defeat  by  the  thought  of 
•'  How  far  high  failure  overleaps  the  bound  of  low  success." 

Then  follow  "  Andromeda "  and  "  Actaeon,"  in  both  of  which 
the  reader  is  in  turn  absorbed  by  the  subject  and  charmed  by  the 
setting.  These  are  succeeded  by  "  Helen,"  another  pre-eminently 
beautiful  number,  whose  subject  the  poet  describes  as  "  The  fairest 
woman  that  poet's  dream  or  artist  hand  has  fashioned."  I  question 
if  anything  has  been  written  more  tender  and  chaste  than  the  lines 
in  which  Helen  recounts  the  memory  of  her  girlhood  : 

For  I  remember  well 

How  one  day,   straying  from  my  father's  halls 
Seeking   anemones   and  violets, 

A  girl  in  spring-time,   when  the  heart  makes   spring 
Within  the  budding  bosom,    and   I   came 
Of  a  sudden  through   a  wood  upon  a  bay1 — 
A  little  sunny  land-locked  bay,   whose  banks 
Sloped  gently  downward  to  the  yellow  sand, 
Where  the  blue  wave   creamed  soft  with   fairy   foam, 
And  oft  the.  Nereids  sported.     As  I  strayed 
Singing,    with   fresh-pulled   violets   in   my   hair 
And  bosom,  and  my  hands  were  full  of  flowers, 
'I   came  upon  a  little   milk-white   lamb, 
And  took  it   in   my   arms  and  fondled   it, 
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And  wreathed  its  neck  with  flowers,  and  sang  to  it 
And  kissed  it,  and  the  spring  was  in  my  life, 
And  I  was  glad. 

Ah,  what  a  hieing  there  is  from  these  happy  days  of  innocence 
to  those  when  amid  fire,  rapine,  and  blood,  the  woman,  dowered  with 
fatal  beauty,  stood  on  the  towers  of  Ilium  and  watched  the  wage 
of  fierce  combat.  The  intensity  of  the  narrative  and  the  classic 
diction  with  the  haunting  melody  of  its  subtle  music  echo  in  the 
mind  long  after  the  printed  pages  are  closed. 

Next,  a  gentle  voice  is  heard  relating  the  ancient  tale  of  Eurydice 
and  Orpheus.  Eurydice  pleads  forgiveness  of  him  who  had  lost 
heaven  "  to  save  a  loving  woman."  And  the  recollection  of  her 
early  love-time  sweeps  through  her  being  "  like  a  truant  breeze, 
which  steals  in  summer  from  the  gates  of  dawn  to  kiss  the  fields 
of  spice,  and  wakes  to  life  their  slumbering  perfume." 

Among  the  remaining  subjects  we.  would  fain  linger  upon  are  : 
The  story  of  Narcissus,  the  portrayal  of  Medusa,  the  high-toned 
philosophy  contained  in  "  Persephone,"  the  charm  of  that  oft-told 
tale  "  Endymion,"  and  lastly,  "  Psyche,"  wherein  it  is  taught  that 
the  pursuit  of  a  worthy  human  passion  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  development  of  the  higher  qualities  of  the  soul.  The  poet's 
vision  of  Hades  closes  with  a  grand  processional  pageant  of  happy 
shades,  who,  in  rhythmic  measure,  sweep  past  him  with  signings 
of  farewell. 

In  the  introductory  lines  of  "  Olympus,"  Book  III.,  the  reader  is 
invited  to  recall  that  one  fair  day  which  every  year  reveals  with 
glad  surprise  the  arrival  of  spring.  Fields  which  before  were  dun 
and  bare,  now  delight  the  gaze  with  kingcup  and  anemone,  thrill 
the  senses  with  odour  of  violets  and  songs  of  thrush  and  blackbird. 
Remembering  such  a  day,  the  poet  says  we  shall  in  better  measure  ' 
understand  the  beatific  change  which  came,  over  his  vision  as  he 
Iloated,  trance-like,  through  "  the  golden  gates  which  separate  earih 
from  heaven." 

In  a  few  faultless  lines  we  are  ushered  into  the  Homeric  abode 
of  Zeus.  Here  Artemis,  catching  sight  of  the  mortal  visitor,  wonders 
at  his  presence,  then  bids  him  fear  not,  for  they,  too,  are  partly  of 
-earth,  from  which  we  must  understand  that  these  gods  and  goddesses 
are  merely  personifications  of  terrestrial  phenomena  endowed  with 
the  qualities  of  that  permeating  spirit  which  moves  through  all 
things.  While  yet  the  goddess  was  speaking  a  vision  arose  which 
filled  his  soul 

With   fair,    unearthly    beauty,    and   the    air 
With   such   ambrosial   perfume   as   is   born 
When  morning  breathes  upon   a  tropic   sea, 
From  boundless   wastes  of  flowers. 

Then  again  the  clear  voice  of  Artemis  rang  out  from  the  throng  of 
Immortals,  and  in  terse,  graphic  sentences,  the  goddess  indicates 
the  spiritual  meaning  and  significance  of  the  different  characters 
dealt  with  in  this  division  of  the  epic.  She  designates  herself  "  The 
maiden — Queen  of  purity "  ;  Herakles  she  represents  as  strength, 
which  is  Divine  when  nnabused  ;  Aphrodite  as  love,  the  cause  of 
all  things ;  Athene  as  knowledge :  Here  as  calm  duty ;  Appollo  as 
beauty,  which  contains  the  breath  of  inspiration  ;  and  Zeus  as  the 
particle  of  God.  Artemis,  to  whose  altar  in  old  times  the  young 
votaries  flocked  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  spirit  of  purity,  unen- 
viously  speaks  of  "  the  purer,  sadder  shrine  which  has  replaced  her 
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own,"  though  she  would  set  free  those  mistaken  devotees  who,  in  later 
days,  spend  hopeless  lives  in  cloister  and  convent,  pining  their  souls 
into  sickliness  instead  of  rejoicing  in  free,  happy  service. 

The  colossal  form  of  Herakles  row  looms  into  view,  from  whom 
we  hear  of  toilsome  days  given  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  men,  and 
though  a  new  creed  teaching  humility,  mercy,  and  forgiveness  now 
rules,  there  is  yet  room  for  Heraklean  toil  and  sacrifice  for  others' 
good.  Then  Aphrodite,  whose  utter  beauty  the  poet  despairs  of 
describing,  sings  her  wonderful  love-paean ;  Athene  eulogises  know- 
ledge as  "the  most  precious  heritage  provided  by  the  gods  for  man. 
And  next,  Here  extols  duty  as  the  noblest  and  most  satisfactory  end 
set  for  the  aims  of  humanity.  All  this  is  said,  as  well  as  the  finest 
blank  verse  can  express  it,  but  if  we  were  inclined  to  be  super- 
critical, exception  might  be  taken  to  the  undercurrent  of  ingenuous 
self-praise,  the  competitive  bidding  against  each  other  for  the  favour 
of  mortals,  which  seem  to  militate  somewhat  against  the  true  dignity 
and  repose  of  the  classic  conception.  Apollo,  for  instance,  who  next 
reveals  himself,  hastens  to  state  in  the  first  place  that  he  is  aware 
of  the  worth  of  purity,  the  treasure  of  strength,  the  charm  of  lovs, 
the  grace  of  wisdom,  and  the  virtue  of  duty,  but  there  is  something 
within  himself  greater  than  all  these  things,  "  The  golden  link 
between  High  God  and  man." 

There  is  a  vague  suggestion  of  a  boastful  spirit  in  this  kind  of 
virtuous  tivalry  which,  though  nowhere  consciously  obtruded,  never- 
theless is  subtly  at  variance  with  the  rare  atmosphere  of  spirituality 
in  which  the  epic  is  wrought.  But  this  incidental  objection,  though 
a  sign  of  weakness,  is  of  no  great  importance.  We  must  not  quote 
one  line  of  the  fifty  or  more  contained  in  "  Apollo,"  which  will 
always  rank  among  the  highest  in  the  epic  for  beauty  of  thought 
and  felicity  of  expression.  Then  the  great,  bright  company  paled 
and  waned,  interfusing  their  individualities  and  intermingling  their 
celestial  attributes,  until  at  last  out  of  the  dissolving  effulgence  there 
emerged  with  concreted  glory  the  Child-Christ ! 

Psyche,  who,  on  golden  wings,  has  been  hovering  about  the 
modern  Virgil  during  his  sojourn  in  the  plains  of  heaven,  is  now 
interrogated  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Zeus.  Whereupon  she  replies 
that  the  infinite  is  incomprehensible  to  the  finite  ;  that  he  can  only 
be  revealed,  in  part  by  his  attributes,  and  in  part  by  the  God-like 
in  His  creatures.  Then  in  a  few  grand  lines  the  climax  is  reached, 
and  the  poet  awakes  from  his  long  trance,  re-crosses  the  unideal 
February  fields,  in  the  course  of  which  he  espies  a  single  snowdrop, 
and  instantly  Adonis  and  Persephone  are  again  by  his  side,  more 
really  than  they  were  in  his  recent  dream,  for  "  all  things  and 
thoughts,  both  new  and  old,  are  writ  upon  the  unchanging  human 
heart."  And  so  with  a  brief  resume  of  the  analogies  between  ancient 
myths  and  their  modern  counterparts,  the  noble  epic  is  concluded. 

The  drama  seems  to  possess  a  singular  fascination  for  poets,  whor 
notwithstanding  their  repeated  and  conspicuous  failures  in  thi? 
department  of  literature,  return  to  it  time  and  again  with  a  zest 
altogether  beyond  explanation.  Tho  author  of  "  The  Epic  of  Hades" 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  He,  too,  has  been  allured,  without  the 
necessary  qualifications,  into  this  beguiling  realm  of  composition. 
When,  after  little  more  than  one  year's  silence,  our  poet's  next 
volume  appeared,  it  \*as  found  that  he  had  plumed  his  flight  into 
regions  of  effort  of  which  his  previous  work  had  given  no  promise. 

Though  "  Gwen  :  A  Drama  in  Monologue  "  was  never  intended  for 
the  stage,  it  discovers  the  inclination  of  the  poet's  mind,  an  inclina- 
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lion  which  the  future  saw  consummated  in  his  tragedy  "  Gycia." 
ik  Gwen  "  exhales  so  delicate  a  sentiment  that  the  glare  of  footlights 
and  the  applause  of  crowds  are  an  incongruity  even  in  thought. 
It  is  a  record  of  the  triumph  of  love  over  untoward  circumstances, 
and  of  the  ennobling  effect  of  vicissitudes  endured  in  an  unselfish 
cause.  It  engages  the  heart  by  its  sheer  grace  and  pathetic  interest, 
for  there  is  nothing  striking  in  characterization  or  episode.  The 
medium  employed  is  blank  verse,  with  an  occasional  alternation  of 
rhyme  and  lyric.  There  are  six  acts,  with  a  certain  number  of 
scenes  in  ea;h.  The  personae,  who,  by  the  way,  never  address  each 
other,  are  Owen,  the  daughter  of  a  village  vicar,  and  Henry,  an 
earl's  son  and  heir.  The  plot  is  trite  enough  ;  a  noble  house,  whose 
financial  ruin  is  alone  avertable  by  its  heir  contracting  a  wealthy 
marriage ;  the  heir's  chance  meeting  with  the  vicar's  penniless 
daughter ;  a  secret  wedding  ;  a  complication  of  events,  which  leads 
the  bride  to  imagine  herself  forsaken  ;  the  return  of  the  unwaver- 
ingly faithful  husband;  and  the  premature  death  of  the  young  wife. 
This  is  but  scanty  material,  but  out  of  it  the  poet  has  produced  an 
interesting  and  readable  work. 

In  "  Gwen,"  the  muse  of  Morris  appears  to  be  more  closely  allied 
to  talent  than  to  genius ;  there  is  a  lack  of  philosophical  breadth 
and  of  those  incisive  probings  of  deep  feeling  which  alone  belong 
to  great  minds.  Against  this  we  have  a  nitllow  plaint iveness 
and  a  deep-toned  fervour,  which  stirs  the  heart,  if  not  into  a 
quicker,  at  least  into  a  nobler  beat. 

In  the  songs  of  true  genius  there  will  always  be  found  some  echo 
of  the  music  of  the  spheres,  some  strain  that  sets  the  soul  vibrating 
to  nameless  chords,  deeper  than  life,  and  which  death  must  leave 
untouched.  So,  also,  when  the  mind  of  genius  travels  into  those 
dim,  unknown  regions,  where  we  believe  the  real  roots  of  our  being 
are  cast,  we  feel  an  impalpable  breath  stealing  in  upon  us,  as  from 
a  land  where  alone  are  things  eternal  and  intransitory.  In  a  degree, 
some  such  intangible  influence  emanates  from  the  lines  of  "  The 
Ode  of  Life,"  a  poem  which  is  at  once  the  test  and  limit  of  the 
poet's  powers  in  the  domain  of  speculative  and  philosophic  thought, 
for  it  is  questionable  whether  our  author  possesses  that  profundity 
of  introspective  faculty  capable  of  penetrating  the  deeper  recesses 
of  cosmic  mystery.  From  the  days  of  Lucretius  and  Plotinus  to 
those  of  Wordsworth  and  the  late  laureate  the  human  mind  has 
•engaged  itself  with  the  undiscoverable  immutabilities  which  lie 
beyond  the  reach  of  physical  sense,  on  the  plane  of  intuitions,  and 
"The  Ode  of  Life"  is  but  another  contribution,  and  one  of  small 
intrinsic  value,  to  the  sum  total  of  transcendental  knowledge. 

The  poem,  which  is  divided  into  eleven  distinct  sections,  deals 
with  the  dawn  and  development  of  life,  cosmic  and  individual.  We 
are  led  through  the  initial  processes  of  creation  to  the  primordial 
germ,  and  again  through  the  rise  of  consciousness  up  to  its  ultimate 
manifestation  in  man.  In  the  individual  life  the  successive  stages 
are  traced  from  infancy1  to  age,  decline,  and  change.  The  controlling 
elements  interwoven  into  the  various  periods  of  human  existence 
are  its  hopes,  ambitions,  loves,  and  mental  experiences.  In  the 
unfolding  of  this  scheme  there  is  a  strange  mingling  of  Pythagorian 
philosophy,  Darwinian  science,  and  Pauline  theology.  There  are 
cadences  of  sentiment  following  close  upon  the  great  Platonic  ode 
of  the  prophet  of  Rydal,  and  a  distinguishable  influence  of  that 
greatest  of  all  human  tributes  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  "  In 
Memoriam." 
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In  the  division  on  "  Infancy "  there  is  the  old  wonder  of  latent 
possibilities  which  are  ever  superior  to  the  mere  conditions  or 
accident  of  birth,  "in  weal  and  woe  and  ill,  thou  art  a  miracle  still;" 
out  of  the  deep  the  young  life  comes,  either  to  sink  back  into  the 
abyss  of  being  or  to  press  forward  into  maturity. 

Oh,  precious  vision  fleeting  past !  Oh,  age  too  fair  to  last ! 
"  Childhood "  is  a  tender  discourse  upon  the  never-failing  marvel 
of  mind  growth.  "  Youth "  is  a  short  but  exquisite  introduction  to 
"  Love,"  of  which  latter  the  poet  expresses  his  incapacity  to  compose 
a  strain  meet  for  that  celestial  deity.  "  Yet  how  of  life  to  sing,  and 
yet  not  tell  of  love?"  and  so,  in  a  series  of  brief  compositions, 
honour  is  done  to  the  immortal  passion.  The  odes  on  "Good"  and 
"Evil"  are  preceded  by  that  of  "Perfect  Years,"  which,  passing 
through  fatherhood,  labour,  and  rest,  merge  into  "  Old  Age," 
"Decline,"  and  final  "Change." 

The  whole  piece  is  a  fine  conception  of  human  life  and  destiny, 
environed  with  noble  sentiments,  and  if,  in  a  degree,  stilted,  it  yet 
contains  many  suggestive,  though  not  original,  answers  to  the  most 
perplexing  enigmas  of  existence.  Evolution,  he  contends,  is  some- 
thing more  than  law,  for  law  cannot  create,  and  goodness  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  system  of  evolved  ethics — it  is  the  breath  of 
God,  innate  in  our  natures.  Thus  he  advances  his  religious  beliefs 
fearlessly,  and  in  "The  Ode  of  Life,"  at  least,  holds  his  opinions 
ingenuously,  and  enforces  them  devoid  of  sophistry  or  any  shadow 
of  cant  or  hypocrisy.  In  many  passages  there  is  a  certain  air  of 
conventionality,  but  there  is  never  mawkishness  either  in  idea  or 
utterance.  There  is  nothing  caviare,  bucolic,  blase,  or  even 
humorous,  in  the  poet's  miscellaneous  creations,  while  in  the  ode 
under  consideration  only  the  most  sedate,  moral  dignity  prevails. 
There  is  no  exultant  message  running  through  the  lines,  no  com- 
bative call  to  noisy  action,  but  rather  the  quiet  sowing,  by  a 
skilled  executant,  of  the  seeds  of  truth,  hope,  and  righteousness, 
from  which  alone  may  spring  the  herbs  of  comfort  and  healing,  and 
from  which  alone  may  be  distilled  the  antidote  to  doubt  and  despair. 
Even  in  the  face  of  the  inscrutable  enemy  the  poet  still  sings  : 

I  will  answer  with  praise.     There  is  no  death  for  ever. 

Shall  I  mourn  for  those  who  are  not?    Nay,  while  love  and  regret 

Still  linger  within  our  souls,  they  live  with  us  yet ! 

The  volume  issued  in  1883  under  the  title  of  "Songs  Unsung" 
includes  three  series  of  "pictures,"  a  number  of  four-line  sketches 
full  of  vigorous  stroke  and  colour.  They  are  neither  quatrainal 
epigrams,  like  those  of  Omar  Khayyam,  nor  neatly-finished  com- 
positions, as  are  George  Macdonald's  "  Picture  Songs,"  but  boldly- 
outlined  suggestions  of  landscape  and  circumstance  left  for  the 
imagination  to  fill  in.  They  are  of  varying  merit,  sometimes  crowded 
with  thought,  and  sometimes  possessing  but  one  concept  of  striking 
incident  as  the  following  ; 

A  lurid  sunset,   red  as  blood, 

Firing   a   sombre,    haunted  wood, 

From    whose    recesses,    dark    and    fell, 

One    hurries   with   a   face    of   Hell. 

Some  of  the  shorter  poems  in  this  book  are  musically  resonant, 
otherwise  the  volume  contains  little  or  nothing  in  advance  of  the 
poet's  previous  work.  "  Yendredi  Saint "  expresses  the  author's 
democratic  holding  in  respect  of  the  fealty  of  brotherhood.  "  The 
New  Creed "  is  a  storming  of  the  barriers  of  sceptical  denial,  and 
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an  affirmation  of  "  an  Eternal  Will "  directing  all  laws,  and,  above 
all  fortuitous  events.  "  Niobe  "  seems  to  have  strayed  out  of  "  The 
Epic  of  Hades,"  and  "  Odatis,"  though  lacking  in  Oriental  splen- 
dour necessary  for  the  subject,  is  an  Eastern  legend  related  with 
fine  poetic  chastity.  ''  Clytaemnestra  in  Paris,"  the  only  other  con- 
siderable poem  in  this  series,  is  the  story  in  verse  of  Gabrielle 
Fenayron,  the  abandonnee,  whose  trial  took  place  in  1882,  and 
whose  career  of  murder  and  abomination  even  the  poet's  art  is 
incapable  of  redeeming  from  utter  loathsomeness.  Taking  "  Songs 
Unsung  "  altogether,  they  suggest  the  simile  of  the  poet  wandering 
round  the  base  of  Parnassus,  gathering  odd  fragments  of  thought 
dislodged  from  the  footholds  of  Browning  and  Tennyson. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  further  three  years,  there  appeared  additional 
evidence  of  the  versatility  of  the  muse  of  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  in  the 
form  of  "  Gycia."  This  tragedy,  though  containing  much  good  work, 
and  elaborated  expressly  for  the  stage,  has  not  yet,  so  far  as  we 
know,  been  represented.  A  poet  and  a  playwright,  as  has  been 
hinted  in  another  place,  are  not  necessarily  synonymous,  and  it  is 
at  least  questionable  whether  our  author's  best  and  natural  bent 
is  suitable,  for  wings  and  drop-scenes.  His  characters  are  too  re- 
flective, his  climaxes  too  tame.  As  a  piece  of  literature,  however, 
v>  Gycia "  is  excellent ;  there  is  no  false  glitter  or  overstrained  ex- 
pression, no  sacrifice,  of  real  issues  for  the  sake  of  mere  effect,  and, 
considering  the  involved  and  double  aspect  of  the  love  plot,  the 
whole  drama  is  wrought  with  remarkable  verve  and  clearness. 

"  Songs  of  Britain "  were  published  in  the  year  of  Victoria's 
Jubilee.  The  concluding  line  of  the  opening  poem,  u  'Tis  sweeter 
to  remember  than  forget,"  is  redolent  of  the  spirit  which  permeates 
the  collection.  Indeed,  the  breath  of  autumn  is  always  transmuted 
by  some  mystic  alchemy  within  the  poet's  mind  into  spring  zephyrs 
and  "  fair  days  of  larger  light."  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  is 
another  of  those  deep  philosophic  purviews  which  so  persistently 
enthral  the  poet's  thoughts.  This,  with  a  number  of  shorter  pieces, 
three  Welsh  legends,  and  a  couple  of  national  odes  compose  a  series 
which  has  probably  served  to  display  his  widening  powers  without 
greatly  advancing  his  general  reputation. 

With  the  appearance  of  "  A  Vision  of  Saints,"  it  was  instantly 
felt  that  the  poet  had  once  more  strung  his  lyre  to  those  themes 
which  best  accord  with  the  inspiration  of  his  genius  and  touch. 
''The  Epic  of  Hades"  excepted,  "A  Vision  of  Saints"  is  certainly 
the  most  meritorious  piece  of  work  produced  by  the  muse  of  Morris. 
The  subject  itself  is  not  only  in  completest  harmony  with  the  high 
spiritual  tendencies  of  the  poet,  but  it  is  also  expressed  in  the  poet's 
own  inimitable  and  limpid  blank  verse.  Whatever  damping  down 
of  expectation  there  may  have  been  consequent  upon  some  of  his 
intermediary  work,  this  second  epic  re-kindled  much  of  the  enthu- 
siasm first  awaked  by  "The  Epic  of  Hades." 

In  this  later  poem,  which  is  really  an  "  Epic  of  Heaven,"  though 
fortunately  not  so  designated,  we  traverse  a  wider  Hades  than  that 
of  the  former  epic,  and  are  informed  of  Christian  heroes  and 
martyrs  belonging  to  widely-separated  ages  and  creeds,  from  "  The 
Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus "  in  the  early  centuries  to  "  Father 
Damien"  of  the  present  generation.  Unlike  "The  Epic  of  Hades,"" 
wherein  each  character  is  its  own  biographer,  and  into  each  of  whom 
has  been  breathed  the  soul  of  Christian  ethics,  the  present  poem 
possesses  a  Dantesque  mentor,  who  recounts  the  history  of  beings 
who  have  lived  in,  and  died  for,  the  Christian  faith. 
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The  work  opens  with  the  poet's  remembrance  of  his  former  visions 
of  '"  Ghostly  gods  floating  in  loveliness  by  grove  and  hill,"  and 
calling  to  mind  the  immortal  paradise  of  the  Italian  dreamer,  the 
poet  sings  : 

And  once  again, 

As    the    great    master    passing    to    paradise 
With   a   celestial   guide,    seemed  to   tread 
Where,   in  the  infinite   Empyrean,   dwell 
The    blessed    company    of    saints. 

Passing  in  swift  review  the  saints  of  pre-Christian  days,  we  get  the 
two  delightfully  narrated  legends  of  "  The  Seven  Sleepers  of 
Ephesus "  and  "•  Saint  Christopher."  Then  follow  the  life  histories 
of  a  dozen  saints,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Cecilia,  Phocas, 
and  Francis  of  Assisi ;  then  some,  half-dozen  others  appear,  includ- 
ing George  Herbert,  John  Bunyan,  and  Father  Damien,  to  whom, 
unreasonably,  the  prefix  of  Saint  has  been  denied. 

The  poem,  in  its  entirety,  falls  short  of  the  poetic  force  of 
"  Hades,"  partly,  perhaps,  because  modern  realities  do  not  lend 
themselves  as  readily  to  poetic  treatment  as  the  mystery  and  fable 
of  antiquity.  Yet  of  power,  grace,  and  fine  delineation,  the  work  is 
in  no  part  lacking,  while  for  delicate  and  absorbing  description 
"St.  Phocas"  is  unsurpassed  by  anything  the  poet  has  written. 
Manes  Scripta,  so  it  is  useless  to  complain  that  Polycarp,  Cyprian, 
and  a  score  other  better-known  saints  than  many  we  are  introduced 
to  by  the  poet  are  omitted.  In  some  measure  this  is  atoned  for  by 
a  hurried  list  of  famous  names,  and  a  final  classification  of  such 
as  have  spent  themselves  in  succouring  others,  and  whose  lives 
"'  daily  did  inform  earth  with  some  hue  of  heaven." 

The  edition  of  "  Songs  without  Notes,"  issued  in  1894,  contains 
much  of  what  is  characteristic  of  our  poet's  thought  and  style. 
There  is  the  old  speculative  questioning,  the  old  call  for  faith  in 
God  and  man,  the  old  leaning  towards  Greek  classicism,  but  hardly 
anything  superior  to  his  former  writing.  In  this  section  also  appears 
those  two  national  tributes,  written  by  desire,  on  the  opening  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  and  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York.  But  of 
greater  worth  than  either  is  the  noble  panegyric  to  the  memory  of 
Tennyson. 

Apart  from  his  two  epics  and  his  two  dramas,  all  the  miscella- 
neous works  of  Morris  had  been  published  under  the  title  of 
"  Songs,"  till,  in  1896,  his  latest  batch  of  poems  appeared,  super- 
scribed "Idylls  and  Lyrics."  Though  a  change  in  form,  the  title 
is  inadequate.  Idylls  there  are,  and  lyrics  there  are,  but  there  are 
others  which  cannot  be  classed  under  either  hsad.  "  Damon  and 
Pythias "  and  "  A  Modern  Idyll "  are  framed  and  expressed  in  the 
poet's  ablest  form.  In  the  latter  poem  there  are  some  powerful 
lines,  among  which  may  be  quoted  those  descriptive  of  the  effect  of 
the  primal  passion  upon  the  heroine,  which  tell  how  that  the  fierce 
blast  of  love 

Had  swept  the  chords  of  life  and  played — 
The  old  mysterious  music,  blinding,  sweet, 
Which  floods  the  listening  soul,  and  leaves  it  deaf 
Thenceforth    to   lower   tones. 

In  conclusion,  this  general  review  of  the  poetry  of  Sir  Lewis 
Morris  should  enable  us  to  form  at  least  an  approximate  estimate 
of  his  position  in  relation  to  some  of  his  poetic  contemporaries. 
We  have  seen  that  our  poet  does  not  possess,  except  in  a  minor 
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degree,  that  purely  creative  faculty  capable  of  calling  into  existence 
those  imaginative"  worlds  and  beings  which  ever  afterwards  remain 
as  the  original  possessions  of  mankind  ;  but  that  his  muse  excels  in 
those  subjects  which  already  own  a  basis  of  being.  We  have  seen 
also  that  though  his  thought  is  lofty  and  dignified,  it  rarely  reaches 
the  heights  of  real  sublimity.  And  that  his  capacity  of  expression, 
though  extremely  lucid  and  stately,  is  confined  to  a  restricted  sec- 
tion of  poetic  art.  While  his  metric  music,  though  tender  and  sweet, 
lacks  that  indescribable  resonance  which  rings  through  the  soul. 
Remembering,  then,  that  the  four  primal  and  essential  constituents 
in  a  poet  of  the  first  rank  are  creative  imagination,  sublimity  of 
thought,  power  of  expression,  and  verbal  melody,  all  in  superior 
degree,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  conclude  that  out  poet's  credentials 
do  not  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the  highest  grades  of  poetic  genius. 
Tennyson  and  Browning  may  be  said  to  occupy,  not  the  loftiest, 
but  a  respectable,  position  among  the  poets  of  first  rank  ;  William 
Morris  and  Swinburne,  though  also  of  the  first  rank,  occupy  a  dis- 
tinctly lower  plane  therein,  whilst  to  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  in  comparison 
with  the  masters  just  cited,  must  be  assigned  an  honourable  place 
among  the  great,  though  second  rank,  immorials. 

This  positional  award  has  not  been  arrived  at  in  any  spirit  of  depre- 
ciation, for  who  of  Morris'  readers,  having  once  caught  the  spell  of  his 
genius,  can  in  smallest  measure  disparage  such  a  singer — a  singer 
whose  strains  vibrate  to  the  loftiest  sentiments,  whose  conceptions 
awaken  the  purest  emotions,  and  whose  unqualified  influence 
sweetens  and  ennobles  the  whole  gamut  of  life.  A  singer  who  is  at 
once  prophet  and  interpreter  of  those  old  and  tried  truths  of  which 
the  world  ever  stands  in  need. 

An  interesting  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Milnor, 
Fox,  Pratt,  Mortimer,  Leech,  and  Schofield  took  part. 


FOREIGN   LITERATURE    SECTION. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  31,  1900. — Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  J.  FLEMING  read  a  paper  on  the  French  Revolution. 
Mr.  A.  STANSFIELD  contributed  the  following  sonnet : 

UNDER    THE    LIME 
IN    WINTER. 

Leafless  the  Lime,  beneath  whose  shadow  wide 

I  found  a  shelter  from  the  noon-tide  blaze, 
Or,   seated  with  my  friends  at  eventide 

Held  converse  sweet  in  the  long  summer  days. 
From  the  tall  summit  now  no  amorous  bird 

Makes  love  melodious  to  his  listening  mrte  ; 
But  in  the  boughs  the   winter  winds  are  heard, 

And  the  once  leafy  bower  is  desolate. 
Yet  Spring  shall  come,  and  here,  beneath  the  Lime, 

The  air  will  ring  with  laughter  as  before  ; 
But  I  shall  wander — tell  me  in  what  clime? 

But  I  shall  wander — tell  me  on  what  shore? 
I  know  not,  but  whatever  shore  or  clime, 
I'll  bear  the  image  of  the  "  Spreading  Lime." 
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A  discussion  on  the  French  Revolution  was  taken  part  in  by 
Messrs.  Leech,  Sandbach,  and  Schumacher. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  5,  1900. — The  PRESIDENT  (Mr.  George 
Milner)  occupied  the  chair. 

REVIEW    NIGHT. 

As  is  usually  the  case  on  a  Review  Xight,  a  mixed  and 
copious  entertainment  was  provided. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  CLOUGH  opened  the  proceedings  by  reading 
the  following  notes  : 

NOTES  OX  RANDOLPH  CALDECOTT. 

Some  of  the  members  of  this  Club  accompanied  the  "  Librarians," 
who  met  in  this  city  lately,  to  Chester.  In  that  ancient  city's 
Cathedral  we  noticed  in  one  of  the  transepts  a  grey  marble  mural 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  Randolph  Caldecott,  one  of  the  distin- 
guished sons  of  old  Chester.  As  we  took  an  interest  in  that,  perhaps 
some  of  us  may  like  to  have  notice  of  another  memorial  to  the  same 
artist.  This  o.her  is  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  the  resting- 
place  of  so  many  of  our  great  ones,  heroes  and  painters,  and  deserves 
recognition  no  less  from  the  person  it  commemorates  than  from 
its  unconventional  treatment  of  stone  and  metal  as  a  mural  statue 
by  our  leading  sculptor,  Alfred  Gilbert,  R.A.  I  have  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  obtain  the  original  drawing  of  the  memorial  made  by  W. 
Erskine  Home  for  the  "  Westminster  Budget "  of  September  4th, 
1896.  and  have  pleasure,  in  submitting  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Club. 
The  description  is  so  good  that,  as  my  desire  is  to  bring  the 
statuette  to  your  notice  only,  I  don't  apologise  for  reading  it  to  you. 

It  is  fixed  next  Frampton's  memorial  to  Frank  Holl,  R.A.,  in  a 
recess  close  to  the  spot  where  Lord  Leighton  and  Sir  J.  E.  Millais 
lie  buried.  So  dark  is  the  place  that  its  existence  seems  in  danger 
of  being  overlooked  ;  at  any  rate  readers  of  the  daily  press  have 
heard  nothing  of  it,  probably  because  there  was  no  public  cere- 
mony of  unveiling.  The  memorial  is  to  that  prince  of  illustrators 
Randolph  Caldecott,  who  died  out  in  Florida  in  1886.  A  figure  of  a 
child  about  3  feet  high,  standing  in  quaint  mediaeval  dress  with 
close  cap,  holds  in  her  hand  a  small  medallion,  on  which  it  is 
intended  to  affix  a  portrait  of  Caldecott.  Aluminium  has  been 
used  for  the  figure,  and  the  face,  hair,  hands,  and  feet  have  been 
coloured  with  pigments.  The  architectural  framev/ork  is  of  bronze 
and  (red)  stone,  dark  and  very  effective. 

It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  anything  more  appropriate  or 
touching  as  a  memorial  to  an  artist,  who  spent  his  life  in  creating 
delightful  picture-books  for  children,  and  as  an  artistic  effort  it 
is  a  triumph.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  how  the  colouring 
matter  will  stand  the  not  altogether  suitable  atmosphere  of  the 
crypt. 

Caldecott  was  born  at  Chester  in  1846,  and  the  inscription 
describes  him  as  "  an  artist  whose  sweet  and  dainty  grace  has 
not  been  in  its  kind  surpassed,  whose  humour  was  as  quaint  as 
it  was  inexhaustible. " 
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The  memorial  on  the  left  of  the  sketch  is  to  Frank  Holl.  It  i* 
a  great  contrast,  but  successful.  The  celebrated  portrait  painter  died 
in  1888  at  the  age  of  43,  in  the  heyday  of  his  career. 

"  How  short  ihe  life,  how  great  the  work  !" 

is  the  brief  but  significant   epitaph. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  our  Secretary  that  this  would  be  a 
suitable  occasion  for  suggesting  that  we,  as  a  club,  might  initiate  a 
movement  in  our  city  to  commemorate  our  own  celebrated  men. 

The  Parish  Church  has  been  raised  to  the  title  of  Cathedral,  and 
it  would  be  a  pleasant  and  a  good  thing  if  its  walls  bore  some 
memorials  of  the  chief  of  the  sons  of  Manchester. 

To  your  minds  there  will  rise  the  names  of  men  deserving  com- 
memoration. There  is  Joule  in  science,  Harrison  Ainsworth  as 
novelist,  De  Quincey  as  man  of  letters,  Charles  Swain  as  poet,  and 
many  more  whose  names  are  written,  so  far  as  I  know,  on  neither 
stone  nor  carved  memorial  fair  within  her  walls.  Perhaps  we  shall 
see  our  way  to  make  some  movement  in  this  direction.  It  may  not 
be  an  unreasonable  hope  that  some  day,  walking  within  the  walls, 
of  our  Mother  Church,  a  chance  visitor  may  read  on  some  modest 
tablet  the  name  of  one  of  our  worthies,  and  feel  his  spirit  lifted 
and  his  heart  cheered  by  the  remembrance  of  some  achievement  of 
the  dear  dead,  as  we  did  when,  in  the  Cathedral  at  Chester,  we 
read  the  name  of  Randolph  Caldecott. 

The  REV.  A.  W.  Fox  contributed  three  original  poems, 
entitled,  "  To  Helen's  Eyes,"  "  Song,"  and  "  Toiling  and  Spin- 
ning." 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH  dealt  with  the  subject  of 
Railway  Bookstalls. 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  contributed  two  sonnets — "  Under 
the  Lyme  "  and  the  following : 

SONNET  ON  THE  BURIAL  OF  JOHN  RUSKIN  AT  CONISTOX, 

LANCASHIRE. 
A  glittering  star  has  fallen  from  the  skies, 

And  the  earth  darkens,   since  our  Poet-seer, 
Who  gave  unto  us  all  new  ears  and  eyes, 

Has  sought  the  tomb,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer. 
Of  the  great  Victorians  the  very  last, 

To  truth  and  beauty  vowed  from  earliest  hour  ; 
No  loftier  spirit  from  the  earth  has  passed, 

As  few  have  left  to  man  so  large  a  dower. 
Could  Nature's  lover  sleep  amid  the  din 

Of  the  vast  city  ani  the  loud  uproar 
Of  trade  and  traffic,  where  men  lose  and  win, 

And   strive  and  drive   for  profit  evermore? 
No!     By  this  placid  lake,   in  Nature's  eye, 
Amid  these  mountains,  let  the  good  man  lie  ! 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  read  a  review  of  Dorothy  Words- 
worth's "  Journals." 

Mr.  TINSLEY  PRATT  contributed  the  humorous  parody  which 
follows : 
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HIAWATHA    ON    CREATIVE    LITER  AT  CRE. 

Should  you  ask  me  whence  these  echoes? 
Whence    'hese    simple   words    of   wisdom, 
With  the  odour  of  the   smoke-room, 
With  the  laughter  of  the  parson, 
And    its    frequent    repitition 
Ringing   through    the    words    of    wisdom 
That   the   lips   of   Hiawatha 
Spate,  that  even  in  the  cloudy 
Atmosphere  that  overhung  ias? 
I   should  answer — I   should  tell  you 
That  the  gentle  Hiawatha 
Feeling  in  his   heart   the   knowledge 
Of  th?  fulness  of  his  wisdom, 
Spake,   and   said,   "  O   listen,   brothers, 
To  a  short  communication 
I  have  written  for  your  profit. 
This  it  is  :    The  world  is  coming 
To   a   very   pretty   pickle, 
With  this  trick  of  pigeon-holing 
All  its  knowledge,   all  its  knowledge — 
Yes,   I   say  it  is  becoming- 
Barren  of  creative  forces  ; 
And  my  soul  it  greatly  troubles 
That  the  world  is  fast  becoming 
Barren  of  creative  forces. 
And  I  tell  you,   O  my  brothers, 
You  yourselves  neglect  the  shining 
Hours  when  (saith  the  Tuscan  poet) 
Like  the  bee,  you  should  be  humming. 
Just    bethink    )^ourselves    a    moment ! 
Here  you  sit  and   smoke  the   peace-pipe — 
Smoke    the    calumet,    the    peace-pipe — 
Every   Monday,   half  the  year  through, 
And  I  simply  beg  to  tell  you 
That   you    are,    sirs,    fast   becoming, 
Barren   of  creative  forces, 
And  will   soon  be  relegated 
To  a  cabinet  for  fossils. 
For  although  the  sky  is  blue,   sirs, 
Yet  the  earth  (as  I  have  knowledge) 
Is  not  merely  stuffed  with  cotton, 
And  you  must  bestir  your  noddies, 
Give  your  easy  brains  a  shaking, 
Or  you  will  be  relegated 
To  that  cabinet  for  fossils.'1 
So  the  gentle  Hiawatha 
Spoke   unto  his  lettered   brothers. 
Then  uprose  the  chairman,  saying  : 
"  We   have  listened,    O    my   brothers, 
To   a    short    communication 
From  the  lips   of   Hiawatha ; 
And,   I   take  it,   that  his  strictures 
Have  some  bearing  on  our  doings. 
As  I   understand  his  meaning, 
He  would  fain  inspire  the  knowledge, 
From  the  fullness  of  his  wisdom, 
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That    the    earth— although    'tis    round,    sirs- 
Is  not  merely   stuffed  with  cotton. 

And  I  think  you  will  believe  me 

When  I  say  the  subject  offers 

Matter  for  creative  writing. 

Yes,    I  honestly   believe,    sirs, 

We   have   heard   to-night   a   paper 

Pregnant  with  a  lofty  meaning." 

To   his   feet   sprang    Mudgekeewis, 
|  With  his  spectacles   upon   him — 

Grave   and   mighty    Mudgekeewis 
I  Swore   he   didn't   understand   it — 

F  Not  a  word  that  Hiawatha 

Spoke  that  even  to  his  brothers ; 

And   he   straight   accused   the   speaker 

That  he  plotted  for  their  mischiet, 

For  it  could  be  seen  of  all  men — 

Very    plainly    seen    of   all   men — 

That  he  sought  to  overcome   them 
|  With  the  fulness  of  his  wisdom. 

But  the  gentle   Hiawatha 

Spake,   and  answered  very  plainly 

That  he  had  no  secret  purpose 

'Gainst  the  life  of  Mudgekeewis, 

Or  of  these  his  lettered   brothers, 

To  deprive  their  minds  of  reason  ; 

>'  But  he  thought  it  very  proper 

Thus   to    introduce    the    subject, 
And  he  hoped  they  would  endeavour 
In  the  future  time  to  foster 
This  the  harvest  of  his  sowing. 
For  he  said  :    "  My  lettered   brothers, 
I  could  show  (had  I  a  mind  to) 
Where  you  might  find  many  subjects, 
On  the  flags,  or  by  the  pillar, 
Where  they  only  talk  of  cotton. 
Yes,   I  say  there  is  an  epic 
(If  your   souls   could   only    find    it) 
Where  the  merchants  most  do  gather, 
On  the   flags  or  round  the  pillar ; 
For,  you  see,  to  be  a  master 
In  the   art  of  writing  verses, 
First  you  take  a  thought  from  this  man, 
Then  you  steal  a  phrase  from  that  man, 
Here  a  bit  of  observation, 
There   a   rhythm — say    from    Swinburne — 
Then  you   hash  the  whole  together, 
Make  it  hot  and  very  spicy, 
And  you  place  it  on  the  market — 
Constable,    of    course,    must    print    it — 
And  I  scarcely  need  to  tell  you 
That  the  first  page  must  exhibit 
'  John  Lane,'  with  the  head  of  Bodley  ; 
And  I  further  crave  to  tell  you 
That   if   you    observe   these    maxims 
You    will    be    awarded,    surely, 
First   prize   in   the   competition, 
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When   a  certain  London  paper 

Gives    its   precious    100    guineas. 

So  I  pray  you,  little  masters, 

In  the  art  of  making  verses, 

Lay  unto  your   souls  this   unction, 

That  your  turns  may  come  anon,  sirs, 

If  you  live  to  be  a  hundred." 

P.S. 

So   the   masters   of   its    songcraft 

Came   upon   a  certain   Monday 

To  the  Club,   and  laid  their  burdens 

On  the  presidential  table. 

Yes,    they    came    and   dumped   their    verses 

On   the   presidential   table; 

And  they  wrangled   for  precedence, 

And  they  shouted  at  their  loudest, 

That  the  chairman   took   his  trumpet — 

Said  he  rather  vaguely  fancied 

Th.it  he  heard  a  muttered  thunder 

From  a  multitude  of  voices. 

First  came  Kwasind  with   a   sackful 

Of  the  verses  of  his  making, 

And  he  swore  that  they  were  sonnets  ; 

But  although  we  disbelieved  him, 

Yet  he  undertook  to  show  us 

Fourteen  lines  they  measured  only, 

Therefore   surely   they   were    sonnets. 

And  had  I  but  space  to  mention 

How  they  fought   and  how  they  wrangled, 

I   should  answer — I    should   tell  you — 

Came   with   bag-pipe   Gitchee-Gummee. 

Dight,    with    tartan,    kilt,    and    sporran, 

Swore  it  was  the  bravest  music  ; 

And  he   skirled  about  the  Clubroom, 

And  he  blew  that  pipe  his  hardest, 

And  he  said  his  bag-pipe  surely 

Treasured  high  creative  forces 

Far    beyond    the    dreams    of    poets. 

But  you  needed  once  to  hear  it, 

Where  the  "  drookin  mists"  are  common; 

And  we  all  agreed  most  surely 

It  was  better  far  to  hear  it 

Where  the  "  drookin  mists  "  are  common. 

And  the  chairman  spake  serenely, 

Said  it  was  the  bravest  music, 

And  it  sounded  very  like  to 

"  Horns   of  Elfland  faintly  blowing." 

Then  the  poets  read  their  epics, 

Nocturnes,   tragedies,   and  what  not, 

And  they   showed   such   sure   possession 

Of   a  latent   force   creative 

That   the    upshot   of   the    matter 

Came,  when  someone  blandly  questioned 

Whether  Hiawatha  doubted 

Still  their  high  creative  forces. 
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Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER,  in  a  paper  entitled  "Caleb  Talbot's 
Commonplace  Book,"  gave  various  incidents  as  recorded  in  a 
commonplace  book  kept  by  a  cheesemonger  of  Smithfield  Bars, 
London,  between  1779  and  1805 — glimpses  of  the  lives  of  some, 
ptrhaps  unimportant,  but  still  humanly  interesting  people. 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  the  following  paper  : 

A  LETTER  FROM  THE  FRONT. 

Before  me  as  I  write  lies  his  letter — the  last  he  penned,  and  the 
only  one  now  in  existence.  As  befits  such  an  epistle,  it  was 
addressed  to  his  father  and  mother,  appropriated  by  his  only  sister, 
who  left,  it  to  her  favourite  nephew,  from  whom  it  came  to  me,  the 
legitimate  owner. 

It  is  written  in  a  beautifully  clear  and  clerkly  hand,  with  the  bold 
conventional  flourishes  customary  in  the  counting  houses  of  the 
day  ;  and  the  writing  is  all  the,  more  creditable  since  it  is  upon  the 
rough,  unglazed,  and  apparently  untaxed,  quarto  paper  in  use  before 
the  days  of  the  penny  post,  envelopes,  and  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duty.  Moreover,  the  writer  was  lying  wounded  and  sick  in  a  foreign 
land,  the  letter  being  significantly  headed  "  General  Hospital, 
Antwerp,  April  3oth,  1815,"  and  franked  by  "  J.  McDougle,  Physician 
to  the  Forces."  And  the  manner  of  it  all  was  in  this  wise. 

Richard  Middleton,  better  known  to  the  village  of  Asheton  as 
"  Dick  o'  Xed's,"  or  "  Dick  o'  Ned's  o'  Mac's,"  and  among  his  inti- 
mates called  "  Doggie,  Dick,"  was  the  younger  son  of  Edmund 
Middleton,  alias  "  Ned  o'  Mac's."  He  had  an  elder  brother, 
Edmund,  and  a  baby  sister,  Rachael.  Born  at  his  father's 
house  in  Asheton  in  the  last  decade  of  the  last  century,  he  was 
brought  up  and  educated  in  the  orthodox  way  of  the  period,  but  in 
a  manner  better  than  fell  to  the  general  lot  of  boys  in  his  station 
of  life.  In  spite,  or  perhaps  even  as  the  outcome,  of  his  conven- 
tional rearing,  he  did  not  follow  either  of  the  two  honourable 
careers  open  to  him — commerce  and  theology — but  insisted,  rather 
by  deeds  than  words,  in  carving  out  o-ne  for  himself  in  a  direction 
unexpected  by  his  family  and  friends  though  there  was  ample  pre- 
cedent for  it  in  his  ancestry  on  both  sides.  After  leaving  the  Ashe- 
ton Grammar  School  he  was  installed  as  assistant  clerk  in  the  office 
attached  to  his  father's  cotton  and  silk  mill,  with  a  view  of  even- 
tually managing  its  financial  side,  his  brother  Edmund,  less  well 
educated,  supervising,  with  his  father,  the  manufacturing  and  order- 
getting  half  of  the  fairly  prosperous  concern. 

Dick's  ancestral  blood,  however,  soon  showed  in  him.  Honest 
and  fair  as  daylight  in  his  dealings  with  all  men  and  women,  he 
performed  the  duties  required  of  him  in  business  with  the  utmo.-t 
scrupulousness,  though  the  hours  spent  over  his  desk  were  to  him 
merely  existence>  not  .ife.  He  lived  only  after  his  day's  work  was 
done,  and  in  less  than  a  year  he  was  known  as  the  skilfullest  and, 
with  one  exception,  the  most  God-fearing  sportsman  and  poacher 
within  a  radius  of  many  miles  from  Asheton  Manor.  Of  anything 
unbecoming  a  true  man  he  was  innocent ;  the  ''  Boar's  Head,"  a 
magpie  building,  old  even  then,  saw  little  ot  his  custom,  and  with 
all  women  he  was  a  gentleman.  His  bane  was  animals,  domestic 
or  ferae  naturae.  In  vain  his  mother  solicited  the  intercession  of  her 
brother — the  boy's  uncle  and  godfather — Richard  Deane,  Rector  of 
Asheton.  He  was  the  exception  just  alluded  to,  and  was  noted  as 
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having%  thirty  years  before,  when  only  curate  of  Asheton,  written 
and  published  a  book  "  On  the  Future  Life  of  Brutes,"  the  subscrip- 
tion list  of  which  was  headed  by  no  less  a  personage  than  my  Lady 
Asheton,  of  the  Manor  House.  He  spoke  to  the  lad  seriously  enough 
in  truth  as  to  his  propensity  for  moonlight  hunting,  but  what  effect 
would  the  eloquence  of  "  Hunting  Dick  Dearie "  (the  villager's  pet 
name  for  their  rector)  have  upon  his  nephew  and  godson  •'  Doggie 
Dick,"  when  the  latter  knew  that  His  Holiness  would  almost  break 
all  the  Commandments,  and  many  more,  if  need  be,  to  possess  the 
youngster's  ratter  "Rags" — a  dog  that  seemed  in  many  a  daylight 
foray  to  have  lost  most  of  his  vital  parts,  but  had  gained  a  know- 
ledge of  even  the  innermost  secrets  of  poaching  and  its  concomitant 
wiles  and  dissimulations  !  Besides,  Uncle,  in  his  love  for  animals, 
as  Dick  said  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  some  little  lecture,  "You  are 
only  estopped  from  doing  as  I  myself  do  by  reason  of  your  being  a 
parson,  and  instead  of  hunting  without  permit  by  night,  you  have  as 
much  as  you  need  by  day  in  company  with  Sir  Ralph."  "  Bless  the 
boy,  he's  right,"  thought  Uncle  Dick,  but  moralised  with  him  all 
the  same. 

So  things  went  on  till  the  summer  of  1813.  Dick  had  in  the 
meantime,  to  his  mother's  delight,  fallen  in  love  with  Sarah<  one.  of 
his  father's  "'  hands,"  and  the  only  sister  and  relative  of  his  bosom 
friend  and  abettor  in  mischief,  William  Butterworth.  Mrs.  Middle- 
ton  thought  this  would  steady  Dick,  and  she  was  right.  u  Rags " 
moped  and  began  to  grow  fat  and  conditionless ;  his  moonlight 
hunts  were  over,  as  events  proved,  for  good.  Sarah,  in  the  summer 
of  this  year_  caught  the  dreaded  small-pox  and  died.  She  was  laid 
in  Asheton  Churchyard  on  the  hill-top,  with  William,  and  Dick,  and 
Rags,  ay,  and  Uncle  Dick,  too,  as  chief  mourners.  The  boys  and 
the  dog  stood  at  the  grave-side  till  it  was  filled  in,  and  Dick,  think- 
ing of  how  he  would  see  her  grave  every  time  he  looked  up  from 
his  desk,  had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  Asheton.  "Will,  lad, 
will  ye  come  wi'  me?"  "  Ay,  Dick,  onywheer,  onyweer  away  fro' here," 
was  the  sad  reply.  They  went  across  the  road  to  the  Rectory  behind 
the  church,  and  there  they  found  Uncle  Dick  reading,  with  looks 
half-sad,  half-happy.  He  had  found  on  his  return  a  letter — a  closely- 
written  letter,  worn  and  frayed  with  travel,  and  was  deep  in  its 
news.  Dick  had  come  to  ask,  not  for  comfort,  but  advice.  Curiously 
enough,  it  was  Rags  that  suggested  Dick's  future,  for  while  they 
were  talking  he  had  been  ik  setting "  at  the  letter,  and  with  a  rush 
and  a  scramble  had  succeeded  in  getting  it.  Dick  snatched  it  from 
him,  and  in  doing  so  recognised  the  writing  as  that  of  his  Uncle 
Harry,  the  Rector's  brother — Captain  Deane,  of  the  ;th  Hussars,  the 
u  Saucy  Seventh,"  at  that  moment  fighting  hard  and  gaining  enco- 
miums in  the  Peninsula.  His  mind  was  made  up  in  a  flash ;  he 
would  go  out,  and  nothing  and  nobody  should  persuade  him  other- 
wise— neither  his  Uncle,  his  parents,  nor  brother  nor  sister,  although 
they  tried  hard. 

"  Ah  !"  was  Uncle  Dick's  observation  on  this  untoward  obstinacy, 
"  the  blood's  showing  again.  There's  Harry  on  his  mother's  side ; 
and  on  the  other  his  grandfather."  And  he  mused  awhile  over 
the  memory  of  a  tombstone  in  Ormskirk  where  lay  Edmund  Mac- 
donald  Middleton,  who  came  south  with  his  clan  and  Prince  Charlie 
in  the  '45,  and,  like  many  other  Scotchmen,  never  went  back,  the 
country  of  his  invasion  and  one  woman  in  it  proving  too  much  for 
his  fealty. 

So  Dick  and  Will  had  an  interview  with   Sir  Ralph  Asheton,   and 
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a  day  or  two  later  Uncle  Dick  had  Rags  as  a  parting  gift,  when  the 
lads  went  off.  A  very  short  drill  they  had,  for  fresh  men  were 
wanted  at  the  froit.  Drafted  into  the  37th  Regiment  of  Foot,  they 
were  hurried  to  the  Peninsula  in  time  for  the  last  battle  on  Spanish 
soil;  then  away  with  a  scramble  early  in  1814,  like  Joe  VVillett, 
"to  the  Salwanners  in  America  where  the  war  is,"  and  there  they 
remained  till  after  the  treaty  of  Ghent  later  in  the  year.  But  there 
was  little  rest  for  them,  for  early  in  1815,  as  rapidly  as  wind  and 
weather  could  assist,  they  were  rushed  back  across  the  Atlantic  to 
the  French  border  of  Belgium,  where,  while  waiting  for  orders, 
Dick  found  time  to  write  from  Antwerp — the  letter  1  alluded  to  at 
the  beginning  of  this  story  :  — 

General    Hospital, 

Antwerp,  -     -  3oth,   1815. 
Dear   Father   and  Mother, 

I  should  have  done  myself  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you  sooner, 
but  we  have  been  :n  expectation  of  coming  to  England  to  be  disem- 
bodied, and  then  if  that  had  been  the  case  I  should  have 
endeavoured  to  have  got  a  furlough  to  hive  come  and  seen  you, 
which  I  know  that  my  presence  would  have  been  far  before  all  the 
letters  I  could  have  sent  you ;  but  I  am  very  sorry  to  inform  you 
that  there  is  now  but  very  little  probability  of  our  being  sent  home, 
as  there  is  a  fresh  war  broke,  out  against  Buonaparte,  and  our 
regiment  expects  to  receive  orders  for  to  join  the  Allied  Armies 
immediately,  and  then,  if  it  pleases  God  for  to  spare  me,  I  will 
send  you  all  the  particulars  I  can.  With  respect  to  the  place  that 
we  are  in  at  present,  it  is  a  very  strong  fortified  city,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants are  very  well  inclined  towards  us,  and  provisions  are  pretty 
cheap  and  good.  You  wish  to  know  how  that  I  lost  my  finger.  It 
is  almost  impossible,  to  say,  for  in  the  heat  of  the  action  a  person 
hardly  knows  how  he  gets  wounded,  but  I  think  it  was  by  a  musket 
ball.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  my  sister  is  so  ill,  but  tell  her 
not  to  fret,  as,  please  God.  something  may  yet  occur  that  I  may  see 
her  once  more.  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  how  trade  is  going  on, 
and  how  you  are  doing,  and  what  can  be  got  per  week.  Give  my 
kind  love  to  my  brother,  and  I  hope  that  he  is  steady  and  minds  his 
work.  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  receive  this,  and 
send  me  all  the  news  you  can.  Do  not  fret  on  account  of  my  being 
in  hospital,  as  it  is  only  the  other  day  I  came  in  with  the  ague, 
and  I  am  getting  better,  and  hope,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  that  I 
shall  soon  be  well  again  and  out,  and  in  my  place  again,  as  I  am 
a  servant  with  an  officer  that  lately  came  from  England  to  us.  His 
name  is  William  Long,  and  is  from  Dublin,  but  a  very  good  and 
kind  master  to  me  ;  so  no  more  at  present — only  give  my  kind  love 
to  my  mother,  brother,  sister,  and  all  enquiring  friends. 
I  remain,  your 

Loving  and  affectionate  Son 

RICHARD  MIDDLETON. 

P.S.— William  Butterworth,  William  Hilton,  and  George  Taylor 
send  their  kind  love  to  you  all. — Direct  as  usual. 

Dick's  regiment  did  not  as  he  thought,  go  to  the  front.  They 
remained  to  guard  Wellington's  base.  lie  himself  got  as  far  as 
Brussels  early  in  June,  where  he  caught  a  glimpse  of,  and  had  a  few 
words  with,  his  Uncle  Harry  on  his  way  to  his  death  at  the  head  of 
his  company  at  Waterloo.  But  some  days  before  that  battle  Dick 
was  again  lying  at  Antwerp  smitten  with  dysentery,  and  there  he 
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died,   while,  the  hospital  was  ringing  with  the   news   of  the  victory. 
And  he  was  only  25. 

He  lies  with  many  others  of  our  brave  dead  in  a  grave  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  all  that  the  descendants  of  his  family  possess  of 
him  is  a  recollection  of  some  such  legend  as  is  here  set  out,  and 
his  letter  from  the  front. 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  contributed  the  following  account  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Tiptopton  Literary  Society : 

OUR   LITERARY   AND   ANTIQUARIAN    SOCIETY. 
FIRST   MEETING. 

Ours  is  certainly  the  best  suburb  of  the.  city,  and  as  every  self- 
respecting  fellow-citizen  who  can  afford  it  lives  here,  and  would, 
in  any  case,  recognise  my  description,  I  need  not  hesitate  or  fear  to 
say  that  I  refer  to  Tiptopton. 

Apart  from  a  few  cottages,  which  are  chiefly  tenanted  by  the 
aborigines,  the  Helots  of  the  community,  there  are,  as  you  are  aware 
— according  to  the  means  or  the  views  on  aristocratic  seclusion  of 
the  owners — only  detached  or  semi-detached  houses  in  Tiptopton. 

Usually  these  are  separated  from  the  other  villas  by  fields  almost 
wholly  -devoted  to  the  growth  of  culinary  vegetables,  which  give  out 
in  the  different  seasons  a  varying,  but  always  fine,  full- sufficing, 
flavour  upon  the  ambient  air. 

Indeed,  all  rural  delights  and  sounds  and  smells  are  more  or  less 
in  evidence  at  all  times  in  Tiptopton,  and  each  of  its  villa  residents, 
under  the  influence  of  his  surroundings,  of  a  country  house,  begins, 
directly  after  possession,  to  pose  as  a  country  gentleman.  In  course 
of  time  this  usually  develops  into  a  determination  to  found  a  county 
family  as  early  as  possible,  and  thus  a  laudable  spirit  of  emulation 
is  maintained. 

The  Library  and  reading-room  is  the  gift  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  but  it  is  not  much  used  or  frequented.  The  Cottiers,  who 
call  it  "  Th'  Reighdin  Reowm,"  would,  if  they  had  been  consulted, 
certainly  have  expressed  a  preference  for  a  jerry  shop,  especially  if 
it  had  possessed  an  equally  liberal  endowment.  Indeed,  I  have  a 
suspicion  that  many  of  the  "  villans "  (or  whatever  may  be  the 
proper  term  for  dwellers  in  villas)  themselves  would  rather  have 
had  an  hotel,  say,  with  a  music  licence. 

However,  there  is  a  certain  number  of  the  latter  possessed  of 
literary  taste  and  aspirations,  who  have  become  acquainted  with  each 
other  by  social  and  political  wrangles  in  the  train,  and  someone  of 
these  at  the  beginning  of  last  winter  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  a 
literary  society  should  be  formed,  with  its  headquarters  at  the 
Reading  Room. 

At  an  informal  meeting  a  Literary  and  Antiquarian  Society  was 
decided  upon,  the  latter  portion  of  the  title  being  due  to  the  persist- 
ence of  a  gentleman,  the  possessor  of  certain  chunks  knocked  off  the 
nose  of  the  Sphinx,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  on  returning 
from  a  recent  tour  in  Egypt.  Only  the  exigencies  of  space  on  the 
P.  and  O.  boat  had  prevented  him  from  bringing  also  one 
of  the  lesser  Pyramids,  but  "'tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success." 
He  only  deserved  it. 

At  this  stage  of  the  movement,  it  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to 
find  that  there  was  a  powerful  literary  and  antiquarian  element  in 
our  enlightened  suburb.  One  of  the  lady  residents  had  once,  in  the 
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early  sixties,  had  a  novel  dedicated  to  her ;  another  had  been  intro- 
duced to  Hall  Caine  on  the  "  Tynwald,"  half  seas  over;  many 
gentlemen  had  written  letters  to  the  papers,  some  of  which  were  pub- 
lished ;  and  three  real  live  poets  were  found  to  be  residents  of  Tip- 
topton.  In  the  case  of  these  latter  gentlemen,  over-production  alone, 
and  not  want  of  merit,  had  closed  the  Poet's  Corner  of  the  local  press 
to  them,  and  the  projected  Literary  Society  opened  out  to  them 
infinite  possibilities  of  future  fame. 

Eventually,  after  many  delays  and  misunderstandings,  the  first 
public  meeting  was  decided  upon,  a  function  at  which  members  were 
invited  to  give  samples  of  what  one  of  the  speakers  called  their 
"  powers  of  authority,"  by  which  it  is  presumed  he  meant  "  author- 
ship." 

Amongst  other  minor  matters  it  was  decided,  on  the  motion  of  Hugh 
Cadwallader  Price,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Ralph  Pentrewas,  Esq.,  that 
classes  for  the  study  of  Gaelic,  Cymric,  Erse  and  Cockney  literatures 
should  also  be  formed. 

Afterwards,  however,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Laban 
Postlethwaite,  Esq.,  that  Lowland  Scotch  should  be  excluded  as 
being  too  abstruse  and  difficult,  though  his  further  suggestion  that 
Japanese  should  be  taken  up  in  its  place  was  held  to  savour  of 
levity,  and  was  not  further  considered. 

The  programme  of  the  opening  night  as  eventually  arranged  was 
an  extensive  and  most  inviting  one,  for  no  less  than  ten  original 
papers  had  been  promised  for  the.  occasion,  but,  in  spite  of  this  and 
of  the  fact  that  much  curiosity  had  been  aroused,  the  attendance 
was  but  meagre.  It  chiefly  consisted  of  the  committee,  the  readers, 
and  the  antiquarian  contingent,  who,  having  put  certain  curios  on 
exhibition  in  the  room,  attended  to  look  after  their  safety.  After 
an  inspection  had  been  made  of  these  exhibits,  the  chairman,  who 
was  County  Councillor  for  the  district,  called  upon  the  secretary 
to  read  the  circular  calling  the  meeting,  which  he  did  modestly  and 
inaudibly,  in  the  style  of  a  Grace  before  meat  when  there's  not  much 
meat  and  the  chaplain's  hungry. 

Then  followed  an  address  on  suburban  literature  by  our  local 
orator,  Sydney  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Rydal  Mount.  This  charmed  all 
hearers,  and  ended  with  a  call  upon  the  assembled  and  concentrated 
genius  and  intellect  of  this  much-favoured  suburb  to  throw  the 
flashlight  of  its  culture  over  the  expectant  globe,  which  at  that 
moment  had  its  myriad  eyes  focussed  on  Tiptopton,  etc. 

Chance  had  been  appealed  to  to  determine  the  order  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  Ernest  Barker,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  sporting  tastes, 
the  possessor  of  a  double-headed  ha'penny,  by  the  use  of  which  he 
had  often  assisted  chance  to  a  decision,  had  secured  the  first  turn 
for  a  lively  piece  of  verse,  entitled  "  Noctes  Parnassianae,"  which 
dealt  with  the  humours  of  the  gallery  divinities  on  the  first  produc- 
tion of  a  pantomime. 

At  its  close  a  solemn,  slab-sided  member  rose  to  express  his  regret 
that  our  dear  friend  should  prostitute  his  talent  in  the  production 
of  such — would  he  be  pardoned  for  saying  it — vulgarity  on  this  most 
momentous  occasion,  whereupon  Mr.  Barker,  who  had  paid  what  he 
called  a  "dollar"  for  the  "Noctes,"  asked  him  to  step  outside  into 
the  moonlight,  promising  to  "  show  him  more  stars  in  half  a  minute 
than  he  could  see  through  a  telescope  in  a  week." 

However,  as  the  next  item  on  the  programme  was  to  be  the  proem 
of  an  epic,  entitled  "  The  Storming  of  Sheol,"  by  the  serious  member, 
he  declined  the  invitation  with  much  scorn,  and  ascending  to  the 
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rostrum,  proceeded  to  unroll  his  manuscript.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
the  audience,  who  had  been  hopeful  of  a  little  excitement  from  the 
last  incident,  now  fell  into  disappointment,  and  when  they  observed 
the  large  number  of  sheets  which  he  was  deliberately  flattening  out, 
felt  as  if  they  also  were  undergoing  the  process,  and  incontinently  fled. 
However  ,the  chairman,  secretary,  and  a  few  others  with  papers  of 
their  own,  in  esse  or  posse,  still  remained. 

These  gentlemen  during  the  next  three-quarters  of  an  hour  had  a 
great  treat,  which  was  duly  acknowledged  at  the.  close  by  the  chair- 
man, who  also  said,  as  a  sort  of  afterthought,  that  he  must  respect- 
fully insist  upon  future  readers  not  occupying  more  than  ten 
minutes.  He  begged  leave  to  call  upon  William  Goodchild,  Esq. 

Mr.  Goodchild,  a  youthful  bank  clerk,  now  rose,  and  asked,  in 
tones  full  of  suppressed  indignation,  how  he  could  be  expected  to 
deal  with  his  subject  in  that  time.  His  paper,  which  had  occupied 
him  for  many  years,  was  entitled  "  Certain  Considerations  on  the 
Scheme  of  the  Universe,  with  Suggestions  for  its  Future  Development, 
by  an  Old  Resident." 

At  this  point,  someone  in  the  dark  at  the  back  of  the  room  called 
for  three  hochs  for  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  and  three  cheers  for  "  our 
little  William,  his  understudy."  \Vhen  order  had  been  restored  the 
chairman  promised  that  the  whole  of  some  future  night  should  be 
set  apart  for  consideration  of  a  subject  of  such  importance,  and  the 
ambitious  but  modest  youth  simmered  down. 

Mr.  John  Dobbin  was  then  called  upon  to  read  an  original  poem, 
entitled  "A  Society  Engagement,  or  The  Row  in  the  Reading  Room," 
By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Dobbin  I  am,  fortunately,  enabled  to  quote 
one  or  two  verses  from  this  poem,  which  has  many  of  the  finest 
characteristics  of  the  Transatlantic  School  of  poetry,  and  which  has  a 
strictly  local  application. 

Xow  nothin'  could  be  nicer  th«n  the  crumpets  and  Bohea 
And  the  elevatin'  language  as  we  talked  in  committee, 
Till  Jenkins  air'd  some  notions  he  was  anxious  for  to  state, 
Which  he'd  gather'd  in  his  reading  from  a  book  of  ancient  date. 

Utopia  was  its  subject,  and  he  reconstructed  there 
From  that  same  book  a  Universe  that  did  things  on  the  square, 
And  he  argued  things  was  rotten  all  around  us  as  we  stood, 
So  that  nothin'  but  a  start  afresh  would  do  us  any  good. 

Then  Jones  riz  up  impatient,  and  his  words  was  strong  and  smart, 
"  How  sad,"  he  said,  "  as  Jenkins  hadn't  run  things  from  the  start." 
But  as  things  was  not  as  Jenkins  wish'd,  p'raps  Jenkins  could 

escape 

To  ockepy  some  used-up  moon,  arid  lick  that  into  shape. 
*      #      *      * 

Now  I  hold  ther  ain't  no  pressin'  call  for  any  learned  swell 
To  tell  another  learned  gent  he'd  better  go — to  Jericho  ; 
Nor  do  I  hold  it  decent  for  the  person  as  is  meant 
To  retort  with  heavy  inkstands  or  a  bulky  testament. 

Well,  things  was  lookin'  very  bad,  when  Peters  rose  to  say 
"  It  seems  to  me,  my  learned  friends,"  but  then  he  fell  away, 
For  a  chair  Jones  aim'd  at  Jamieson  caught  Peters   un.nware.b, 
Which  helped  him  through  the  open  door  and  half  way  Jown  the 
stairs. 
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In  the  silence  which  followed  upon  the  reading  of  this  truly 
original  poem,  the  voice  of  Mr.  Barker  was  heard  in  a  reminder  to 
the  Chairman  that  it  was  close  on  shutting  up  time,  and  your  reporter 
admits  that  this  seasonable  intimation  makes  him  think  gratefully 
of  Mr.  Barker,  in  spite  of  the  irregularity  of  his  proceedings  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening.  "  The  subsequent  proceedings  interested 
your  reporter  no  more,"  and  he  spent  the.  next  few  minutes  most 
agreeably  in  a  friendly  caravanserai  ere  he  took  his  way  home. 

We  have  since  learned  that  the  chairman  in  closing  the  proceedings 
(which  he  did  somewhat  hurriedly,)  remarked  that  the  poets  had  that 
night  had  their  innings,  but  that  other  writers  might  depend  upon 
it  that  at  the  next  meeting  the  proceedings  would  be  of  a  much  more 
prosy  character. 

We  regret  to  say  that  so  much  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  conduct  of 
this  meeting  was  expressed  during  the  succeeding  week  that  the 
committee  resigned  in  a  body,  and  the  authors  or  antiquaries  of  our 
delightful  suburb  have  only  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  each  othei. 

This  report  is  therefore  that  of  the  first — and,  alas !  also  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Tiptopton  Literary  and  Antiquarian  Society. 

Mr.  A.  L.  LEECH  read  some  verses  on  Robert  Burns,  which 
concluded  the  programme. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1900. — The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER,  Vice-President. 

Mr.  SIM  SCHOFIELD  read  a  short  paper,  entitled,  '  Glimpses 
of  Arab  Life." 

The  REV.  A.  W.  Fox  read  the  principal  paper  on  Charles 
Stuart  Calverley._ 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  19,  1900. — Mr.  CHARLES  W.  SUTTON, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  HENRY  SLATTER  presented  a  copy  of  his  "  History  of  the 
Typographical  Society." 

Mr.  LAURENCE  CLAY  read  a  short  paper  on  "  The  Romance 
of  the  Ritter  von  Staufenberg." 

SOUTH    AFRICA. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  read  the  principal  paper  on 
"  Some  Personal  Experiences  in  South  Africa.'  Visiting  that 
country  in  the  winter  of  1888,  he  drove  round  Cape  Town,  and 
then  journeyed  to  the  Transvaal  by  way  of  Kimberley.  The 
scenery  up  to  Kimberley,  as  seen  from  the  railway,  he  described 
.as  a  dreary  waste.  Certainly  it  needed  the  attraction  of  diamonds 
and  gold  to  tempt  the  wanderer  beyond  its  fastnesses.  At 
Kimberley  he  met  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  and  a  sandstorm,  two 
important  features  of  the  country.  Johannesburg,  two  hundred 
and  seventy  miles  away,  was  next  visited.  The  journey  there 
was  accomplished  by  stage-coach  in  sixty-four  hours.  The  in- 
cidents of  the  journey  were  described  at  length  some  being 
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very  amusing  and  others  impressive.  In  the  few  weeks  he 
spent  at  Johannesburg  he  tested  twenty-seven  samples  of  native 
coal,  involving  the  descent  of  many  mines  and  expeditions  in 
the  country7  round  about.  He  also  described  the  Worcester 
mine,  picked  with  his  own  hands  a  sample  of  the  gold-bearing 
quartz,  brought  it  home  with  him,  and  handed  it  round  for 
examination  by  the  members.  Whilst  at  Johannesburg  he  met 
Mr.  Barney  Barnato,  being  introduced  to  him  by  the  Hon. 
William  Ross.  On  New  Year's  Eve  he  left  Johannesburg  for 
Pretoria.  Whilst  there  he  met  a  number  of  prominent  men 
of  the  State,  amongst  them  Pretorius,  Box,  and  Dr.  Jorrison. 
He  had  also  an  interview,  on  matters  of  business,  with  President 
Kruger,  who  as  usual,  sat  smoking.  The  President  spoke  in 
Dutch,  Mr.  Hollard  acting  as  interpreter  for  Mr.  Newbigging, 
and  the  interview,  which  lasted  forty  minutes,  ended  in  the 
President  granting  the  business  concessions  Mr.  Newbigging 
had  asked  for.  As  they  walked  back  to  the  town  he  remarked 
to  Mr.  Hollard  that  it  was  a  pity  the  President  could  not  speak 
English,  whereupon,  to  his  dismay,  Mr.  Hollard  said  he  could, 
"  but  he  won't,"  for  Mr.  Xewbigging  had  spoken  with  emphasis, 
so  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  what  he  wanted. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  26,  1900. — The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
PRESIDENT  (Mr.  George  Milner). 

Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS  read  the  following  paper : 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE  SONNET  IN  ENGLISH  VERSE. 

In  this  age  of  systematised  knowledge,  when  every  branch  of  in- 
formation is  relegated  to  its  particular  class,  and  thence  arranged 
under  its  own  special  head,  an  attempt  to  define  the  place  of  the 
sonnet  in  English  verse  is  not  an  altogether  inexcusable  task.  For 
that  which  is  an  advantage  in  the  world  of  fact  should  be  equally 
profitable  in  the  walks  of  art.  Especially  when  we  remember  how 
difficult  it  sometimes  is  in  poetic  anthology  to  discriminate,  between, 
say,  an  ode,  an  elegy,  and  a  lyric.  Not  only  is  there  a  frequent 
approximation  of  one  of  these  forms  to  the  other,  but  often  a  liberal 
commingling  of  the  special  characteristics  which  belong  to  each — 
a  condition  of  things  in  the  general  body  of  poetry  which  must 
always  leave  dogmatic  classification  a  matter  of  individual  rather 
than  of  general  opinion. 

In  the  case  of  the  sonnet,  however,  no  such  difficulty  exists.  Its 
fourteen  decasyllabic-lined  form  is  absolutely  unmistakable  in  the 
realm  of  verse.  It  may,  indeed,  differ  in  rhyme  arrangement,  or 
even  in  divisional  construction,  but  its  restrictive  length  and  pen- 
tametric  measure  are  fixed  and  arbitrary  features,  as  unalterable  and 
essential  as  they  are  easily  recognisable. 

The  sonnet  has  been  the  subject  of  many  similes.  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  one  of  the  deepest-toned  and  richest-hued  of  modern 
sonneteers,  has  described  it  as  "a  moment's  monument";  another 
has  likened  it  to  "  a  precious  jewel,  carved  most  curiously  " ;  whilst 
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Wordsworth  bids  us  scorn  not  the  melody  "  of  this  small  lute," 
which  ''gave  ease  to  Petrarch's  wound."  But  leaving  the  province 
of  metaphor  for  that  of  matter-of-fact,  we  find  that  sonnets  may 
be  divided,  according  to  their  structure,  into  three  general  classes  : 
ist,  the  "  Petrarchan,"  composed  of  a  two-rhyme  octave,  each 
rhyme  iterating  in  a  permanently  established  order  (the  first,  fourth, 
fifth  and  eighth  lines  engaging  the  first  rhyme,  and  the  second,  third, 
sixth,  and  seventh  the  second  rhyme),  and  a  sestet,  either  consisting 
of  two  tercets  or  some  other  form  of  recognised  rhyme  arrangement, 
at  option  ;  2nd,  the  "  Shakespearean,"  made  up  of  three  quatrains  of 
alternate-rhymed  lines  and  a  concluding  rhymed  couplet ;  3rd,  the 
';  Irregular,"  which  includes  all  other  tpycs  not  conforming  to  either 
of  the  two  foregoing.  The  "  Pctiarchan "  takes  precedence  as  the 
best  and  purest  form  of  sonnet  structure,  though  many  of  our  finest 
English  sonnets  are  constructed  upon  Shakespearean  and  irregular 
models. 

Notwithstanding  the  sonnet's  limitations  in  form  and  extent,  it 
has  proved  itself  a  competent  medium  for  objective  depictment  and 
emotional  expression ;  nay,  this  very  circumscription  has  super- 
induced wonderful  efforts  of  concentrated  thought  and  utterance. 
And,  again,  in  master  hands  it  has  become  a  vehicle  of  leisurely 
refinement,  whose  exquisite  turns  are  lingered  over,  and  whose 
cadences  slowly  ebb  and  flow,  till  their  last  ripple  casts  the  floating 
thought  high  upon  the  beach.  Nor  is  the  sonnet  restricted  in  mood 
or  subject ;  it  may  be  grave,  gay,  or  whimsical,  tender,  passionate, 
or  pathetic  ;  it  may  deal  with  dainty  sentiments  or  sublime  reflec- 
tions ;  but  one  virtue  in  addition  to  structural  acquiescence  a  good 
sonnet  must  possess,  and  that  is,  the  essential  quality  of  true  poetry. 

Of  the  history  of  the  sonnet,  space  but  permits  the  merest  outline. 
That  Italy,  the  land  of  beauty,  passion,  and  song,  should  have  been 
the  birthplace  of  the  sonnet  is  natural  enough.  And  there,  little  less 
than  seven  centuries  ago,  when  poetry  and  art  were  awaking  together 
into  nobler  life,  Fra  Guittone,  dwelling  in  the  old  town  of  Arezzo, 
was  perfecting  his  fourteen-lined  poems  into  that  form  which  should 
become  for  all  future  sonneteers  the  classic  model.  And  now  Dante, 
amid  his  sublime  visions,  paused  to  couch  his  love-plaints  in  sonnet 
form,  and  Petrarch,  through  the  same  medium,  sang  his  unrequited 
passion  for  Laura.  It  was  this  latter  poet  who  gave  to  the  song  its 
lasting  turns  in  construction,  so  that  the  Italian  form  is  always 
referred  to  as  kt  Petrarchan."  All  through  that  marvellous  period 
of  the  renaissance,  brilliant  perpetuation  was  secured  to  the  sonnet 
by  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Michael  Angelo,  and  others  of  that  great  epoch. 
Passing  over  the  poem's  history  in  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
such  names  as  Ronsard,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  Camoens,  we  take  up 
the  story  at  that  point  when  our  own  poetic  compatriots,  the  Earl 
of  Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  first  introduced  the  sonnet  into  the 
domain  of  English  verse. 

Thenceforward  the  chronicle  of  English  sonnet-writing  becomes  a 
fascinating  study.  The  fourteen-stringed  lyre  vibrates  to  the  touch 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  both  of  whom  sonne- 
teered their  mistresses  with  a  charming  debonair  of  amorous  con- 
ceits, and  Spencer,  falling  in  with  the  prevailing  fashion,  added  to 
the  metric  capabilities  of  the  sonnet  by  inventing  new  rhyme  alter- 
nations. So  the  sonnet  grew  apace  towards  its  complete  acclimati- 
sation under  these  northern  skies.  To  read  one  of  these  old  corrus- 
eating  products  of  Elizabethan  days  moves  one  with  something  of 
the  wonder  with  which  we  might  imagine  a  labourer  would  be 
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stirred   should  his   spade   turn   up   from   the   coarse    soil   a    sparkling 
many-tinted    opal. 

The  Shakespearean  form  of  sonnet,  originated  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
was  the  form  adopted  by  Shakespeare  himself,  and  whatever  may 
be  its  artistic  demerits,  structurally  considered,  the  thought  and 
imagery  with  which  the  master-mind  has  crammed  his  stanzas  have 
never  been  surpassed.  In  addition  to  Shakespeare,  this  period  was 
so  prolific  in  sonneteers  that  the  bare  mention  of  some  of  their  names 
is  alone  admissable.  Drayton,  Ben  Jonson,  William  Drummond, 
George  Herbert,  Beaumont/  and  Fletcher,  have  all  contributed  gems 
of  varied  beauty  to  our  sonnet  literature.  But  the  crowning  glory 
of  the  Elizabethan  octave  and  sestet  culminated  in  Milton,  whose 
mellifluous  organ  tones  resound  with  stately  magnificence  through 
every  line  of  "On  the  late  Massacres  in  Piedmont,"  "Cromwell," 
and  that  sonnet  on  his  blindness ;  noble  compositions,  instinct  with 
sentences  which  have  passed  into  immortal  proverbs. 

After  this  harvest-time  of  full  fruitage  the  sonnet  field  lay  fallow, 
or  nearly  so,  during  the  next  hundred  years.  Poets  there  were, 
brilliant  and  many,  from  Dryden  to  Gray,  from  Goldsmith  to  the 
Wartons,  yet  little  of  value,  unless  we  except  Cowper,  was  added  to 
sonnet-anthology.  And  that  little  was  the  subject  of  disdainful  scorn 
from  Alexander  Pope  and  Dr.  Johnson.  But  with  the  dawn  of  the 
nineteenth  century  there  sprung  into  magnificent  evidence  a  bevy 
of  illustrious  sonnet  writers,  than  which  nx>  period  of  our  previous 
literary  history  has  in  any  manner  excelled.  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Keats,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  and  Mrs.  Browning,  are  names  to 
conjure  with  in  this  province  of  letters.  Whilst  the.  latter's  great 
contemporaries  and  a  host  of  intermediaries,  such  as  Robert 
Buchanan,  Austin  Dobson,  Robert  Bridges,  William  Watson, 
Symonds,  Lang,  and  others,  have  reflected  a  dignified  lustre  on  the 
sonnet  form  of  poetic  expression.  From  the  crowd  of  really  minor 
poets,  too,  whose  sometimes  dreary  vagaries  in  drama  and  epic 
happily  will  not  live  to  vex  another  generation,  have  sprung  occa- 
sional sonnets  of  greater  value  than  all  their  lengthy  efforts  com- 
bined. And  from  yet  another  crowd,  who  are  sonneteers  first,  and 
maybe  poets  afterwards,  there  can  be  threaded  a  rosa^  of  sonnet 
poems  worthy  of  the  telling  by  this  and  succeeding  ages.  Need 
mention  be  made  of  such  well-reputed  writers  as  Gosse,  Monkhouse, 
Theodore  Watts,  Palgrave,  and  a  small  army  besides?  All  of  whom 
have  made  it  apparent  that  the  sonnet  is  a  fitting  vehicle  for  the 
enshrinement  of  the  loftiest  ideas — ideas,  too,  which  would  other- 
wise probably  be  lost  to  the  world,  either  because  of  their  unsuita- 
bility  for  wordy  amplification,  or  on  account  of  the  writers'  incapa- 
city for  sustained  verse  effort.  In  this  manner,  and  from  this  source, 
present-day  poetry  is  continually  becoming  enriched  by  numberless 
sonnet  gems  of  real  excellence. 

So  much  for  he  resume  of  the  sonnet's  history  ;  and  now  a  sum- 
mary reference  to  what  has  been  achieved  by  our  best-known  sonne- 
teers will,  whilst  disclosing  the  capabilities  of  the  sonnet,  also  indi- 
cate the  place  it  occupies  in  English  verse. 

Through  the  sonnet  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Ben  Jonson  have 
bequeathed  to  us  concreted  glimpses  of  the  chivalry  and  love-dalliance 
of  a  bygone  age,  and  Shakespeare  has  laid  bare  the  universal  and 
inherent  emotions  of  the  human  heart.  Through  the  same  agency, 
Milton  has  revealed  to  us  the  spirit  of  Puritanic  revolt  against 
oppression,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  direct  protest  of  Crom- 
well contributed  as  much  towards  the  diminution  of  Waldensian 
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persecution  as  did  the  single  sonnet  of  his  poet-secretary.  Although 
meagre  in  quality  and  extent,  the  sonnet  of  the  eighteenth  century 
has  conserved  for  us  much  of  the  episode  and  biography  of  that 
period,  faithfully  compacted  by  Gray,  Mason,  Warton,  Cowper,  and 
others.  Following  these,  Wordsworth,  by  the  same  agency,  has 
interpreted  nature's  many  moods  and  inner  meanings.  Matthew 
Arnold  has  sonnetised  the  '*  Larger  Hope,"  and  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  the  intensity  of  pure  passion.  The  two  Rossettis  have 
woven  richly-tinted  sonnet  threads  of  modern  thought  on  life  and 
love.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  whole  range  of 
human  experience,  objective  and  subjective,  has  been  flash-lighted 
through  and  through  by  the  sonnet,  and  without  further  enumeration 
we  may  cede,  that  it  has  fully  vindicated  its  capability  as  a  medium 
of  poetic  utterance. 

The  structure,  history,  and  potentiality  of  the  sonnet  having  been 
adduced,  there  now  remains  the  question  of  its  particular  place  in 
the  general  domain  of  poetry.  As  previously  stated,  the  permanent 
and  radical  features  of  length  and  measure  will  always  differentiate 
the  sonnet  from  every  other  form  of  verse  composition.  But  its  in- 
trinsic valu3  and  place  are  of  another  sort ;  they  are  the  outcome  of 
its  arbitrary  qualities  of  brevity  and  unity,  concentration  and  crafts- 
manship. And  not  only  this,  but  whether  the  subject  be  a  dainty 
conceit  or  a  sublime  truth,  and  either  are  equally  admissable,  specific 
treatment  and  artistic  finish  are  its  accompanying  inexorables. 
Under  these  conditions,  therefore,  we  get  a  single  or  condensed  view 
of  a  thought  or  object,  corresponding  to  that  afforded  by  the  mono- 
graph in  prose  writing.  And  as  the  monograph,  by  eliminating  all 
separable  matter  from  its  subject,  fulfils  a  distinct  purpose  in  prose, 
so  likewise  the  sonnet,  for  similar  reasons,  occupies  an  analogous 
place  in  poetry. 

That  this  is  no  unimportant  function  for  the.  sonnet  to  fill  in 
English  verse,  if  not  already  made  sufficiently  apparent  by  the 
bounteous  record  of  its  use,  may  be  further  attested  any  day  by  a 
run  through  the  dreary  passages  of  forgotten  poets.  Many  a  man 
who  has  spent  himself  upon  an  epic  or  an  ode,  and  thereby  wearied 
innumerable  readers,  would  possibly  have  delighted  a  much  larger 
circle  had  he  thrown  his  ideas  within  the  compass  of  a  sonnet.  A 
new  thought,  or  a  new  view  of  an  old  thought,  when  attenuated 
into  a  two  or  three  paged  poem,  often  becomes  too  frittered  and 
impalpable  to  be  grasped,  or  so  overlaid  with  extraneous  ideas  as  to 
be  lost  altogether,  but  let  such  a  theme  be  cast  within  the  sonnet's 
limits,  as  by  a  lense,  its  diffusive  rays  are.  focussed  into  a  flash 
of  luminous  beauty. 

And   Time,    who   soonest   drops   the   heaviest    things 
That  weight  his  pack,  will  carry  diamonds  long. 

So,  then,  the  sonnet  may  be  defined  as  the  "Monograph  "  of  poetry, 
charged  with  issues  as  imperative  as  those  of  its  prose  congener, 
from  which  , indeed,  it  differs  only  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies 
of  poetic  art. 

Mr.  G.  H.  BELL  read  the  principal  paper  on  "'  Some  Recent 
Garden  Literature." 


MONDAY,    MARCH   5,    1900.— The    PRESIDENT    (Mr.    George 
Milner)  took  the  chair. 
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Mr.  FRANCIS  SMITH  presented  a  copy  of  his  "  History  of  the 
Peter  Street  Society  of  the  New  Church,"  and  Mr.  W.  R. 
CREDLAND  gave  a  special  paper  copy  of  his  "  History  of  the 
Manchester  Public  Libraries." 

The  proceedings  consisted  of  a  concert  given  by  the  choir  of 
the  Manchester  Gentlemen's  Glee  Club,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Henry  Watson.  Several  pieces,  concerted  and  solo,  were 
rendered  with  the  utmost  artistic  accomplishment,  and  were 
listened  to  with  appreciation  and  delight  by  a  large  gathering 
of  the  members.  Among  the  more  notable  selections  were  set- 
tings of  Longfellow's  "  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,"  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "  Troubadour,"  Oxenford's  "  Beautiful  May,"  the 
Miserere  Scene  from  "  Trovatore,"  and  an  ancient  Christmas 
Carol,  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century,  and  written  in  a  quaint 
mixture  of  dog  Latin  and  German.  The  principal  feature  of 
the  evening  was  the  rendering  of  a  new  Masonic  Cantata  com- 
posed by  Dr.  Watson,  to  words  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Tallent-Bateman. 
The  idea  embodied  is  to  show  how  much  there  is  of  the  Divine 
both  in  Creation  and  in  human  relationships  and  undertakings. 
The  music  is  throughout  impressive,  and  the  solos,  for  male 
voices  only,  were  splendidly  delivered.  The  members  of  the 
choir  were  Messrs.  Ditchburn,  Grimshaw,  Hart,  Kershaw. 
Walker,  Cradock,  and  Wild,  and  Misses  Rathbone,  Guthrie, 
Cummins,  Wormald,  Teggin,  Bertenshaw,  and  Entwistle. 


FRIDAY,  MARCH  9,  1900. — On  this  evening  a  dinner  in 
honour  of  MR.  GEORGE  MILNER,  President  of  the  Club,  was 
given  in  the  Club's  Room  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

THE   GEORGE  MILNER   COMMEMORATION    DINNER. 

On  JANUARY  i5th,  1900,  a  sub-committee  of  the  Council 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  proposal  which  had  been  made 
of  giving  a  Club  Dinner  in  honour  of  the  President,  Mr. 
George  Milner.  The  following  members  constituted  the  sub- 
committee :  John  Mortimer,  Sir  William  Bailey,  Walter 
Butterworth,  B.  A.  Redfern,  J.  F.  L.  Crosland,  Thomas 
Kay,  C.  WT.  Sutton,  Thomas  Derby,  and  W.  R.  Credland, 
the  hon.  sec.  The  sub-committee  met  on  January  igth, 
January  26th,  February  i2th,  and  February  23rd,  Mr.  John 
Mortimer  occupying  the  chair  on  each  occasion.  After  full 
consideration,  it  was  decided  that  the  suggestion  should  be 
adopted  ;  that  only  members  of  the  Club  should  be  requested 
to  be  present  at  the  dinner ;  and  that  Mr.  Milner  should  be 
desired  to  invite  any  personal  friends  whom  it  would  please 
him  to  meet  on  the  occasion. 
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A  circular  was  printed  and  forwarded  to  the  members  of 
the  Club  as  follows  : 

185,  (ireat  Cheetham  Street, 

Higher  Broughton, 

February   16,    1900. 
Dear  Sir, 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  Members  of  the  Literary  Club 
would  heartily  respond  if  an  opportunity  were  given  to  them  of 
expressing  in  some  form  their  appreciation  of,  and  respect  for,  their 
Presidem,  Mr.  George.  Milner. 

The  suggestion  has  therefore  been  made  that  a  Club  Dinner  should 
be  given  in  Mr.  Milner's  honour,  and  in  commemoration  of  his 
having  held  the  Presidency  of  the  Club  for  twenty  years,  as  well  as 
having  completed  his  three  score  years  and  ten. 

In  addition  to  the  Dinner,  it  is  proposed  that  he  should  be  pre- 
sented with  an  Album  containing  an  Address,  and  the  signed  por- 
traits of  the  Members,  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion.  For  these 
purposes  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  at  your  early  convenience, 
but  not  later  than  Monday,  March  5,  an  intimation  of  your  desire 
to  be  present  at  the  Dinner,  and  a  copy  of  your  portrait,  with  auto- 
graph. 

The  Dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  on  Friday,  March  9, 
at  6  for  6-30.  Tickets,  confined  strictly  to  Members,  55.  each. 

I  am,   Dear  Sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

W.  R.  CREDLAND, 

Hon.    Secretary. 

In  reply  no  acceptances  were  received,  and  the  dinner  was 
accordingly  held  on  Friday,  March  gth.  There  was  a 
crowded  gathering,  every  available  seat  being  occupied.  Mr. 
John  Mortimer,  the  senior  Vice-President,  was  in  the  chair, 
and  among  the  company,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Milner,  were  his 
son,  Mr.  A.  S.  Milner,  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  J.  R.  Oliver,  Sir 
W.  H.  Bailey,  Messrs.  Thomas  Newbige^ing,  John  H.  Nodal, 
Charles  W.  Sutton,  Thomas  Kay,  T.  R.  Wilkinson,  T.  C. 
Horsfall,  J.  F.  L.  Crosland,  T.  C.  Abbott,  Dr.  W.  J.Sinclair, 
the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  G.  C.  Mandleberg,  Fred  Scott,  S. 
Warburton,  John  Cassidy,  Elias  Bancroft,  John  Angell, 
Charles  Neild,  Tinsley  Pratt,  C.  E.  Tyrer,  Harrison  Hill, 
Robert  Peel,  Ryder  Boys,  and  \Y.  R.  Credland,  che  Hon. 
Secretary.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  occasion  to  present 
Mr.  Milner  with  an  album  containing  an  address,  together 
with  the  signed  portraits  of  many  of  the  members.  The 
address  was  as  follows  : 

To  GEORGE   MILNER,    ESQ., 
Dear  Sir, 

The  Members  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  wish,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  banquet  held  in  your  honour,  to  express  their  admiration, 
regard,  and  warm  affection  for  you  personally,  and  also  as  their 
fellow-member  and  President  of  the  Club. 

By  an  admirable  use  of  natural  gifts  of  a  rare  kind,  combined  with 
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carefully-cultivated  intellectual  powers,  you  have,  during  a  very 
lengthened  period,  presented  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
an  example,  of  the  best  citizenship.  To  the  people  of  your  native 
city  and  county,  and  to  a  multitude  outside  those  limitations,  you 
are  known  as  a  capable  and  courteous  man  of  affairs,  who  has  freely 
spent  himself  in  rendering  numerous  and  valuable  public  services, 
and  notably  as  one  who  can,  with  power  and  grace,  give  practical 
expression  to  the  highest  ideals. 

But  we  in  this  Club  lay  claim  to  special  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  you  as  a  diligent  student,  an  accomplished  author,  and  a 
competent  and  discerning  literary  critic.  We  take  pleasure,  too,  in 
many  memories  of  your  ready  helpfulness  as  a  friend,  and  of  delight- 
ful and  privileged  intercourse  with  you  as  the  most  honoured  of  our 
members.  Your  life,  of  untiring  usefulness,  already  exceeding  three 
score  years  and  ten,  has  been  distinguished  by  many  remarkable 
achievements,  and  we  are  proud  to  know  that  among  them  is  your 
unchallenged  occupancy  of  our  presidential  chair  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years.  By  your  impartiality,  dignity,  judgment,  and  unvary- 
ing courtesy  therein,  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  has  been  raised 
to  a  position  of  marked  distinction. 

We  desire  also  to  say  that  as  our  Club  is  honoured,  strengthened, 
and  inspired  by  your  presidency,  we  trust  you  will  retain  it  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  that  you  will  accept,  with  the  accompanying 
collection  of  portraits  of  your  fellow-members,  the  hearty  goodwill 
and  loving  greetings  of  us  all. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Club,  said  : 

And,  now,  gentlemen,  there  is  one  toast  to  propose  to-night  without 
which  this  gathering  would  have  no  practical  meaning.  It  is  my 
responsible  duty  to  propose  it,  but  I  could  heartily  wish  that  it  had 
fallen  into  more  capable  hands.  The  whole  interest  of  the  evening 
centres  around  this  toast.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  interest  depends 
upon  any  words  of  mine,  but  upon  the  subject  of  the  toast  and 
the  sentiment  of  which  my  poor  words  are  the  weak  embodiment. 
The  toast  is  associated  with  the  name  of  the  President  of  our  Club, 
who  has  been  asked  on  this  occasion  to  vacate  his  usual  seat  and 
take  another,  so  that  he  may  sit  at  the  table  as  an  honoured  guest. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  by  many  that  guests,  more  or  less 
honoured,  have  sat  at  our  feasts,  but  the  occasion  upon  which  we 
have  met  is,  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  conditions,  unique  in  the 
history  of  our  Club.  It  is  a  kind  of  family  party,  restricted,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  members  of  the  Club,  and  is,  moreover,  a  feast  of 
congratulation  and  commemoration.  We  have  asked  our  President 
to  come  here  to-night  so  that  we  may  tell  him  what  we  think  of  him. 
That  is  an  ordeal,  I  take  it,  which  many  of  us  would  shrink  from 
in  fear  of  the  consequences.  We  should  not  all  like  to  be  told  what 
the  Club  thinks  of  us.  But  he  has  no  cause  for  fear,  for  we  are 
here  to  speak  the  truth  in  love. 

There  is  an  Eastern  custom — Persian,  as  it  seems — which  Tenny- 
son has  dealt  with  in  his  "  Golden  Supper."  It  is  that  of  placing 
before  the  guest  all  that  is  beautiful  which  the  host  has  to  show, 
but  we  are  told  that  this  custom  steps  yet  further  when  the  guest 
is  loved  and  honoured  to  the  uttermost.  For  after  he  hath  shown  him 
gems  or  gold,  he  brings  and  sets  before  him  in  rich  guise  that  which 
is  thrice  as  beautiful  as  these — the  beauty  that  is  dearest  to  his 
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heart.  ik  O  my  heart's  lord,  would  I  could  show  you,"  he  says 
"  even  my  heart,  too."  And  then  the  host  says  to  his  guest,  "  And 
I  propose  to-night  to  show  you  what  is  dearest  to  my  heart,  and  my 
heart,  too."  Now  that  is  what,  in  some  measure,  we  propose  to  do 
to-night  for  our  President — our  guest  who  is  loved  and  honoured 
to  the  uttermost. 

It  is  said  of  a  certain  type  of  Scotchman  that  he  never  tells  his 
wife  he  loves  her  until  he  is  going  to  die,  lest  she  should  take  undue 
advantage  of  the  situation.  Now  that  is  a  condition  of  cautious 
reserve  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  emulate.  However  much 
at  other  times  we  may  have  dissembled  our  love,  we  have  now 
created  an  opportunity  for  indulging  in  a  more  honest  frankness. 
And  it  is  fitting  that  it  should  be  so.  Occasions  arise  when  we  may 
honestly  give  a  loose,  as  it  were,  to  our  feelings ;  times  when  it  is 
not  out  of  place,  but  a  duty,  to  sing  "  See  the  Conquering  Hero 
Comes,"  or  to  assure  our  friend  that  "  He's  a  jolly  good  fellow." 
When  an  award  of  merit  is  made,  the  reasons  for  it  are  very  properly 
explained.  We  are  here  to-night  to  award  a  crown  of  merit — to  put 
a  wreath,  as  it  were,  on  our  President's  brow  for  victories  achieved. 
It  is  well,  I  think,  that  in  a  community  like  this,  we  should  have 
such  an  honour  in  reserve,  but  we  should  use  it  sparingly.  And  here 
I  call  to  mind  how  our  old  friend  Mr.  Acton  once  gave  an  account 
of  a  societv  similar  to  our  own,  which  had  among  its  possessions  an 
actual  and  permanent  wreath,  which  was  intended  to  adorn  the 
brow  of  the  worthiest  of  its  members,  but  which,  he  told  us,  found 
its  way  in  time  to  the  brow  of  every  individual  member  of  that  club. 
There  is  certainly  no  chance  of  such  an  award  of  merit  as  we  have 
to  make  to-night  losing  its  distinction  by  too  frequent  use. 

And  now,  to  come  more  closely  to  the  subject  of  the  toast,  let 
me  say  that  when  I  was  asked  to  associate  some  fitting  words  with  the 
name  of  the  President,  I  felt  overcome  with  the  vastness  of  the 
subject ;  the  more  I  thought  about  it,  the  larger  it  grew  in  import- 
ance. Where  should  one  begin  or  end  with  the  many-sided  myriad- 
minded  Milner?  So  many  aspects  presented  themselves  for  notice 
that  one  felt  embarrassed  with  riches.  To  speak  of  him  only  in 
connection  with  our  Club  seemed  to  narrow  the  area  of  observation 
unduly.  As  we  know,  he  has  a  reputation  which  reaches  far  beyond 
our  Club  walls.  His  name  is  not  only  a  household  word  in  Lanca- 
shire, but  is  known  throughout  the  country,  and  in  lands  beyond  the 
seas.  A  citizen  of  no  mean  city,  he  is  accounted  one  of  the 
worthiest  of  its  citizens  ;  he  has  won  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts 
of  people.  In  the  exercise  of  his  citizenship  we  find  him  playing 
many  distinguished  parts.  In  the  haunts  of  trade,  from  which  he 
has  now,  to  a  large  extent,  withdrawn,  he  has  been  known  as  an 
active  man  of  business,  and  one  of  the  most  notable  figures  on  the 
Manchester  Exchange.  Now  that  he  has  left  it,  the  pillar  against 
which  he  used  to  stand  has  lost  its  chiefest  ornament.  He  has  been 
familiar  with  T  cloths,  dhooties,  and  other  mysterious  fabrics  of  the 
loom.  He  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  among  piles  of  grey 
cloth  in  dim  underground  places.  I  don't  know  that  he  has  ever 
been  a  spinner  of  yarns,  but  he  has  certainly  manufactured  them 
to  a  large  extent,  and  he  has  been  known,  too,  as  a  man  ready  and 
apt  at  quotations — I  mean  where  market  prices  were  concerned.  But 
he  has  been  something  more  than  a  man  of  business.  He  possesses 
a  nature  charged  -vith  a  line  enthusiasm — an  enthusiasm  of  humanity, 
one  may  call  it — and  this  has  found  expression  in  directions  outside 
those  of  his  personal  self-interest.  He  has  existed  as  an  influence 
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in  Manchester,  and  has  made  this  influence  felt  through  many 
channels  of  civic  life.  To  enumerate  these  would  be  to  construct  a 
lengthy  catalogue.  It  may  be  said  briefly,  however,  that  the  general 
trend  of  his  efforts  has  been  towards  the  social  and  intellectual 
advancement  of  his  fellows.  Religious  and  secular  education  have 
divided  his  interests  and  his  work.  What  he  has  done  in  both  these 
directions  at  his  beloved  schools  of  St.  Paul,  in  Bennett  Street, 
Ancoats,  during  fifty  years  at  least,  is  well  known.  In  this  connec- 
tion one  thinks  of  him  as  a  leader  of  the  youth  of  the  city,  to  be 
seen  at  Whitsuntide  heading  a  fair  and  vast  procession  of  Sunday 
School  children  as  they  pass  through  our  streets  on  their  way  to  the 
Cathedral.  Of  that  Cathedral  itself  he  was  for  many  years  a  warden, 
and  as  a  result  of  his  labours  he  left  the  sacred  pile  more  beautiful 
architecturally  than  he  found  it.  Wherever  educational  advancement 
could  be  made  he  has  been  willing  to  help.  It  is  characteristic  of 
him,  too,  thai  he  preferred  a  seat  on  the  Manchester  School  Board 
to  one  on  the  City  Council.  He  helped  to  foster  an  Art  Museum 
in  Ancoats,  and  in  matters  relating  to  the  higher  culture  in  art  ana 
literature  there  is  scarcely  a  dab,  society,  or  association  devotea 
to  these  purposes  in  which  his  inspiring  influence  has  not  been  felt. 
Everywhere,  too,  his  leadership  has  been  acknowledged.  The 
number  of  chairs  he  has  occupied  in  presiding  over  assemblies  of 
men  are  beyond  reckoning. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  special  matter  in  which  we  are.  interested 
to-night — his  occupation  of  the  Presidential  chair  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club.  Wherever  else  he  may  have  sat,  I  venture  to  say 
that  nowhere  has  he  felt  himself  amid  more  congenial  surroundings. 
Literature,  as  we  know,  has  been  the  divine  recreation  of  his  life  ; 
he  has  loved  it  with  a  perfect  and  abiding  love.  The  affection  began, 
as  he  will  tell  you,  when  he  was  a  small  boy  in  a  bookseller's  shop, 
and  the  passion  has  grown  and  strengthened  through  all  the  succeed- 
ing years.  Our  President  is  a  self-taught,  self-cultured  man.  There 
are  men — we  have  them  in  our  Club — who  have  obtained  degrees  by 
knowledge,  and  there  are  others  who  have  obtained  their  knowledge 
by  degrees.  Our  President  has  never  had  the  opportunity  of  gaining 
University  honours ;  nevertheless  he  has  been  one  of  those,  who 
"  by  slow  degrees,  by  more  and  more,  do  climb  the  summits  of  their 
time."  He  has  been  a  student  all  his  days,  and  has  not  only 
studied  literature,  but  has  helped  to  make  it.  A  great  deal  of  his 
work  as  an  author  has  been  associated  with  this  Club.  Scattered 
freely  through  the  volumes  of  our  Transactions  are  many  essays, 
critical  and  constructive,  some  day,  doubtless,  to  be  gathered  toge- 
ther, the  records  of  red-letter  nights  in  the  history  of  the  Club. 
We  know  him  also,  and  the  wider-reading  world  knows  him  as  the 
author  of  "  Country  Pleasures,"  a  book  which  is  entering  upon  a 
fifth  edition,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  classic  among  books  of  its 
kind  in  our  language.  Therein  does  he  reveal  himself  in  his  many- 
sidedness  as  a  true  lover  of  nature,  one  who  can 

See.  a  beauty  in  the  stirring  leaf, 

And  find  calm  thoughts  beneath  the  whispering  tree. 

He  is  not  only  a  charming  descriptive  writer,  to  whom  literary 
reference  and  association  come  easily,  but  in  his  love  of  nature  he 
is  a  poet  also,  who 

Murmurs  by  the  running  brooks, 

A  music  sweeter  than  their  own. 

In  his  latest  published  volume,  "  From  Dawn  to  Dusk,"  we  have  the 
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garnering  of  the  poetical  fruit  that  has  blossomed  and  ripened  upon 
his  tree  of  life.  He  has  told  us  that  when  an  office-boy  he  scribbled 
verses  in  his  spare  moments.  In  late  years  the.  enfranchised  pen, 
which  in  the  day  had  recorded  sales  of  grey  cloth,  would  in  the 
evening  be  pleasantly  employed  in  the  production  of  sonnets.  There 
is  about  our  poet's  verse  a  sweet  pensive  reflectiveness  born  within 
him  upon  such  occasions  as  when  he  composes  a  hymn  for  a  church 
festival,  or  renders  musical  some  pious  thought  of  Thomas  a' Kempis  ; 
as  he  stoops  over  a  daffodil  and  listens  to  the  song  of  a  thrush  in  the 
twilight  of  a  March  evening,  or  stands  meditatively  in  the  shadow  of 
"  The  Grey  Tower  of  Dalmeny." 

Endowed  with  such  literary  gifts  and  graces,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
our  President  found  his  way  to  a  Club  which  had  the  cultivation  of 
literature  as  its  object.  It  was  in  the  year  1872  that  he  first  became 
a  member,  and  let  me  say  in  passing  that  it  is  to  me  a  personal 
pleasure  to  find  our  names  occurring  together  in  the  chronological 
list  of  members.  I  remember  his  advent  well,  and  how  he  came  to 
us,  bringing  with  him,  like  a  trailing  glory,  a  literary  reputation  already 
earned  at  St.  Paul's.  He  made  an  impression  at  once.  As  Lowell 
says  : 

'Tis    delightful    to    see    when    a    man    comes    along 
Who  has  anything  in  him  peculiar  and  strong. 

This  was  the  case  when  George  Milner  came  to  stay.  We  admired 
him  then,  and  one  can  say  truthfully  after  all  the  years  that 

Time  but  the  impression  deeper  makes, 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 

The  President  in  those  days  was  Joseph  Chattwood — grand  old  Chatt- 
wood  we  used  to  call  him,  though  he  was  not  in  reality  old — the 
man  of  many  arbitrations,  tall  and  massive,  who  wore  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  and  looked  like  a  bishop — indeed,  he  was  not  infre- 
quently mistaken  for  one ;  a  logically-minded  man,  precise  and 
oracular  in  speech,  jealous,  and  rightly  so,  of  the  dignity  and  import- 
ance of  his  office,  but  eminently  warm-hearted  and  friendly.  His 
throne  was  at  the  Mitre,  just  on  the  verge  of  the  ecclesiastical 
precincts  of  the  Cathedral,  the  music  of  whose  bells  is  still  associated 
with  memories  of  the  literary  talks  of  that  time,  with  which  they 
often  mingled. 

Chattwood  presided  over  an  assembly  which  had  in  it  a  not  un- 
pleasant flavour  of  Bohemianism,  though  the  literary  spirit  was 
decidedly  present ;  it  was  exercised,  perhaps,  more  in  the  form  of 
social  relaxation  than  in  the  production  of  serious  work. 

Chattwood  retired,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Howard  Nodal, 
the  editor  of  the  Manchester  City  Netcx,  who  brought  new  and 
vigorous  influences  to  bear  upon  our  proceedings.  He  it  was  who 
converted  the  careless-ordered  pasture  into  a  fruitful  field  of  literary 
production,  and  who  sowed  the  seeds  of  serious  purpose,  the  fruits 
of  which  are  still  in  evidence.  Tnder  his  direction  we  first  began 
to  print  our  Transactions,  of  which  there  is  now  such  a  goodly  array 
of  volumes  on  our  library  shelves.  They  exist  there  as  material 
justifications  of  our  existence.  We  are  not  vain  enough,  I  take  it, 
to  liken  them  to  the  precious  life-blood  of  master  spirits,  but  they 
are  honest  and  worthy  within  their  limits,  and  have  in  them,  we 
trust,  the  elements  of  enduring  life. 

When  Mr.  Nodal  resigned  in  1879,  he,  with  far-sighted  wisdom, 
nominated  his  successor,  and  George  Milner  took  his  place  to  pursue 
in  the  same  spirit,  and  carry  forward  the  good  work  and  purposes  of 
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his  predecessor,  with  such  results  as  we  are  here  to-night  to  celebrate. 
Arid  here  one  may  say  that  during  the  consulship  of  Mr.  Nodal,  an 
effort  was  made  to  produce  "  a  glossary  of  the  Lancashire  Dialect." 
This  took  shape  under  the  joint  editorship  of  Mr.  Nodal  and  Mr. 
Milner,  and  so  it  has  come  about  that  in  the  substantial  volume, 
which  was  the  result  of  their  labours,  the  two  Presidents  will  go 
down  to  posterity  linked  arm  in  arm. 

For  more  than  twenty  years- — that  is,  more  than  half  the  time  of 
its  existence — our  President  has  watched  over  the  destinies  of  this 
Club  with  such  devotion  that  he  has  never  been  absent  when  we 
have  been  in  session,  except  by  some  entirely  unavoidable  cause. 
Never  by  choice  has  he  absented  himself  for  a  single  night.  When 
we  come  to  think  of  this  lengthened  service  and  the  arduousness  of 
it,  one  is  not  only  filled  with  admiration,  but  with  wonder.  Think 
of  the  patient  endurance  of  it,  the  sitting  night  after  night  listening 
to  papers,  some  of  them,  it  must  be  confessed,  deadly  dull,  and  being 
compelled  to  listen.  The  ordinary  member,  free  and  independent, 
when  he  gets  bored  may  withdraw  himself,  may  come  and  go,  "•  re- 
turning like  the  pewit,"  but  the  President  is  obliged  to  keep  his 
place.  And  how  well  he  has  kept  it,  showing  no  sign  of  weariness 
through  all  the  lengthened  hours  of  all  that  long  array  of  nights, 
always  listening,  always  alert !  One  has  heard  of  a  Speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons  falling  asleep  during  a  debate,  but  our  speaker 
has  never  been  known  to  nod.  When  I  consider  these  things,  this 
patient  endurance,  this  long  suffering,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
is  not  merely  a  wreath  that  has  been  earned,  but  rather  a  martyr's 
crown. 

Then  with  what  wisdom,  power,  and  grace  he  has  adorned  his, 
office.  He  has  been  our  moderator,  keeping  us  in  peaceful  equipoise. 
This  is  no  easy  matter  in  a  literary  club  any  more,  than  in  a  Presby- 
terian assembly.  Even  here  there  are  conflicting  elements,  though 
we  are  all  supposed  to  have  literary  proclivities,  the  expression 
varies.  We  are  made  up  of  poets,  prose  writers,  and  critics.  The 
poets,  of  course,  are  always  original ;  the  prose  writers  not  always 
so  ;  and  as  for  the.  critics — well,  as  you  know, 

Nature  fits  all  her  children  with  something  to  do  ; 
He  who  would  write  and  can't  may   surely   review. 

Now  it  happens,  as  you  are  aware,  that  the  literary  creator,  in 
poetry  or  prose,  is  apt  to  look  down  with  condescension  upon  the 
merely  critical  creature,  and  so  offences  come.  At  such  times  our 
Club  might  cease  to  be  a  cave  of  harmony  or  a  choir  angelical.  As 
Edwin  Waugh  says,  "  It  is  a  hard  job  to  keep  th'  bant  i'  th'  nick  wi' 
a  rook  o'  musicianers ;  they  cap  o'  th'  world  for  being  diversome. 
Th'  singers  fo'  out  wi'  th'  players,  and  th'  players  fo'  out  wi' 
th'  singers  they  mostly  dun  do.""  But  when  our  President  is  there,, 
peace  is  made  to  prevail  within  our  walls.  His  power  of  concilia- 
tion is  simply  irresistible. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  excellent  work  done  during  the 
twenty  years  of  his  office  by  the  Club.  Under  his  influence  it  lias 
become  an  illuminating  power,  of  which  he  has  been  the  central 
point.  But  it  would  be  an  omission  if  I  did  not  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  practically  the  founder  of  the  Club  journal,  The  Man- 
chester Quarterly,  which  has  existed  for  thirteen  years,  and  is  still 
alive  and  vigorous.  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  either  of  our  Presi- 
dent's wonderful  versatility  and  readiness  of  resource.  Whether 
the,  subject  of  discussion  be  dialect  or  dialectics,  poetry,  philosophy., 
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or  philology,  he  is  always  equal  to  the  occasion.  His  literary  judg- 
ments, delivered  with  a  fine  oratorical  grace,  are  invariably  level- 
headed and  sound.  How  often,  after  the  reading  of  a  paper  which 
has  kindled  him  to  enthusiasm,  we  have  seen 

The  God  within  him  light  his  face, 
And  seem  to  lift  the  form  and  glow. 

Very  much  to  be  regretted  it  is  that  these  valuable  pronouncements 
are  only  for  the  memory,  and  have  found  no  fitting  and  permanent 
record  in  our  archives. 

And  now  let  me  say  that,  in  commemorating  his  length  of  service, 
we  take  note  also  of  the  fact  that  our  President  has  completed  his 
three  score  years  and  ten.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  hope  there  may  be 
many  happy  years  in  store  for  him,  and  that  these  may  be  filled 
with  the  mellow  radiance  of  a  peaceful  autumn  afternoon.  Happily, 
as  far  as  our  Club  is  concerned,  this  is  not  a  valedictory  function ; 
we  rejoice  that  he  is  still  with  us,  and,  like  Ulysses,  fresh  in  spirit 
and  still  adventurous. 

At  the  outset  I  said  that  in  one  sense  we  are  here  to-night  to  weave 
a  chaplet  for  the  brow  of  the  man  we  honour,  and  I  would  say  in 
conclusion  that  whether  we  place  it  there  or  not,  he  has  worthily 
won  that  circlet  which  Mr.  Ruskin  says  is  the  worthiest  a  man  may 
attain,  that  "  crown  of  wild  olive,  the  type  of  grey  honour  and  sweet 
rest." 

Mr.  MILNER,  in  his  response,  said  among  other  interesting 
and  touching  observations  that : 

He  could  only  try  in  the  future  to  make  himself  worthy  of  all  the 
things  which  had  been  said  of  him  that  night.  When  a  man  had  passed 
his  seventieth  year  there  was  not  much  danger  of  arousing  his  vanity. 
Such  expressions  as  had  been  used  would  have  driven  him  mad  when 
he  was  a  young  man.  But  when  a  man  was  over  seventy  it  made  all 
the  difference.  In  early  life,  when  they  looked  forward  to  the  things 
which  they  hoped  to  do,  things  they  intended  to  do,  and  even  things 
they  had  done,  they  loomed  large  and  extravagant.  But  when  they 
had  passed  all  and  came  to  later  years  and  turned  their  faces  back- 
ward and  saw  the  things  left  undone,  then  they  dwarfed  themselves 
in  a  way  that  was  most  wonderful  and  dreadful.  The  Chairman  had 
spoken  of  his  many-sidedness  of  character.  Well,  that  was  a  thing 
he  was  rather  afraid  of.  Allusion  had  been  made  to  his  connection 
with  a  certain  pillar  on  the  Exchange.  He  chose  that  pillar  when 
the  new  Exchange  was  built.  He  was  not  one  of  those,  who  ran  up 
and  down  after  customers,  for  customers  came  to  him.  Therefore, 
he  always  remained  at  the  pillar.  There  were  not  a  few  men  who 
came  to  him  who  had  literary  proclivities.  One  old  friend  never 
asked  for  quotations,  but  always  gave  him  a  quotation  from  Robert 
Burns.  Sometimes  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  men  desiring 
quotations  for  madapollams,  while  he  himself  was  receiving  quota- 
tions from  sonneteers.  When  Mr.  Mortimer  referred  to  his  many- 
sidedness  he  hit  a  rather  sore  point.  Most  people,  he  thought,  were 
of  opinion  that  he  had  allowed  his  influence  to  be  squandered  over 
too  large  a  field.  If  he  haxl  spread  himself  over  too  large  a  surface 
it  had  always  been  done  upon  a  carefully-prepared  plan.  He  laid 
out  his  life  upon  certain  lines,  and  he  had  followed  no  others.  He 
determined  that  he  would  devote  himself  in  the  first  place  to  educa- 
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tion  of  the  most  elementary  character,  and  wherever  he  found  such 
education  needed  among  the  young  men  and  poor  working  men 
of  the  city  he  gave  it  to  them.  For  years  and  years  when  he  might 
have  been  writing  sonnets — heaven  help  him ! — he  was  teaching  the 
art  of  English  grammar.  The  next  thing  he  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  was  education  and  culture  of  the  higher  kind,  and  especi- 
ally all  such  as  led  in  the  direction  of  their  own  noble  English  litera- 
ture. When  he  first  came  to  the  Literary  Club  he  found  there  was 
an  opening  for  work  in  that  particular  direction.  The  third  thing 
he  thought  he  ought  to  do  something  in  was  what  was  called  by  a 
name  he  did  not  care  for — philanthropy.  He  also  desired  to  do 
something  for  what  he  called  the  higher  religion.  According  to  his 
lights  he  had  done  what  he  could  for  such  things  as  these,  and  he 
had  gone  no  further.  He  might  have  gone  into  politics,  into  Parlia- 
ment— he  was  invited  to  do  so — but  he.  declined  to  have  anything 
to  do  either  with  politics  or  Parliament,  or  even  municipal  matters. 
Constitutionally,  he  had  a  great  dislike  for  party  spirit  and  party 
politics,  and  he  had  a  horror  of  party  manoeuvres  of  all  kinds.  He 
did  not  blame  those  who  entered  upon  these  regions  and  provinces 
of  public  work,  for  it  had  to  be  done.  Only,  as  to  himself,  it  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  have  anything  to  do  with  that  kind  of  work.  His 
recreation  had  consisted  almost  entirely  in  the  study  of  nature 
and  in  the  attempt  to  describe  it  with  a  loving  hand  so  far  as  the 
power  had  been  given  to  him.  If  he  wore  asked  what  were  the 
greatest  blessings  of  life,  he  would  say,  not  fame,  not  honour,  rut 
wealth,  not  social  position,  but  friends,  friends,  friends.  It  was 
twenty-eight  years  iince  he  joined  the  Literary  Club.  When  he 
looked  back  upon  all  that  time,  what  he  valued  most  was  not  the 
wonderful  speeches  they  had  had  made  to  them,  though  they  had 
been  wonderful,  nor  the  eloquence  and  learning  shown,  but  the 
friends  he  had  gained,  and  the  loyalty  and  courtesy,  and  considera- 
tion they  had  always  shown  to  him.  There  was  a  prevailing  opinion 
that  he  was  not  severe  enough  and  critical.  Well,  he  could  not  help 
it.  He  had  tried  to  make  the  Club  a  common  ground  where  men 
of  various  opinions  both  in  literature  and  other  things  might  meet 
together. 

With  the  exception  of  brief  addresses  by  Sir  W.  H.  BAILEY 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  NODAL,  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
devoted  to  music  and  the  reading  or  singing  of  verses  which 
had  been  specially  written  for  the  occasion.  These  latter 
included  contributions  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Fox,  and 
Messrs.  Harrison  Hill,  Tinsley  Pratt,  and  B.  A.  Redfern. 
Songs  and  recitations  were  given  by  Messrs.  Ryder  Boys, 
Walter  Butterworth,  Thomas  Derby,  N.  Dumville,  Harrison 
Hill,  and  J.  Wilcock.  Five  other  songs  were  rendered  from 
the  book  of  poems  by  Mr.  Milner,  one,  "  Wanderlied,"  set 
to  music  by  Mr.  Chris.  E.  Rowley,  and  the  other  four  by 
Mr.  Nicolai  P.  Thamsen. 

The  programme  was  made  a  pleasing  and  interesting 
memento  of  the  occasion  by  the  inclusion  in  each  copy  of  an 
excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Milner,  prefaced  by  the  following 
sonnet,  written  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  : 
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TO  GEORGE  MILNER. 

Three  score  years  and  ten — a  life  to  most, 
To  thee  perennial  youth  through  flying  hours ; 
Time  gives  thee  Age's  wisdom,  Youth's  bright  powers. 

A  veteran  standing  firm  at  duty's  post — 

For  years  a  score  the  chieftain  of  our  host. 

By  upland  steeps,  by  shady  greenwood  bowers, 
Where  Muses  pour  their  song  in  sunny  showers, 

Thou  shinest,  and  shalt  shine,  our  pride,  our  boast. 

We  lay  upon  thy  brow  a  fadeless  wreath — 

Love's  glowing  roses,  twined  with  steadfast  truth. 

Years  fleet,  but  leave  thy  spirit  sweetly  strung 
Like  full-toned  lyre  ;   the  silver-crusted  sheath 

Of  Age  scarce  hides  the  flashing  steel  of  Youth  ; 

Others  grow  old  with  years  and  leave  thee  young. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  also  contributed  the  following  lines : 

THE  CLUB. 

By  silv'ry  Irwell's  sylvan  brink  there  stands  a  goodly  city ; 
The  citizens  are  gradely,  though  the  streets  are  scarcely  pretty ; 
Dwarf  elders  burgeon  near  the  Hall,  where  city  elders  meet, 
A  fountain  fair,  which  will  not  flow,  is  curiously  neat. 
Once,  it  is  said,  it  rashly  flowed.     Ah !  then  in  sooth,  I  ween, 
The  Councillors  were  wetter  than  they  before  had  been. 

Within  that  city  stands  an  inn,   more  grandly  called  hotel, 

It's  close  to  the.  Infirmary — perhaps  that's  just  as  well ; 

Here  various   societies,   electrical,   Chinese, 

Assemble  to  discuss  night-soil,  or  anything  they  please. 

But  best  of  all,  each  Monday  night,  there  meets  a  mighty  Club, 

Whose  gath'rings  stern  Diogenes  would  tickle  in  his  tub. 

We've  men  so  sound,  their  merry  laugh  would  charm  sad  Heraclitus 

And  dry  his  never-ceasing  tears,  when  Dog-days  cease  to  bite  us — 

I  do  not  see  how  days  cai  bite,  bui  can  it  be  a  crime 

To  use  a  set  of  fitting  words  to  satisfy  the  rhyme? 

If  that  be  so,  our  Laureate,  whom  men  call  Alfred  Austin, 

Would  find  his  "  Patriotic  Odes "   a  trifle  too  exhausting. 

We're  sages  of  all  ages,   and  of  many  climes  beside, 

We're  like  old  Noah's  Ark,  which  held  all  animals  inside  ; 

We're  sagacious  and  capacious,   and  critics  and  poetic — 

So  poetic  that — alas ! — some   souls  require   an   anaesthetic. 

We've   sonnets,    lyrics,    elegies,    odes,    satires — .,ad   disgraces — 

And  epic  verse  as  blank  as,  when  'tis  read,  are  members'  faces. 

We've  travel-papers,  which  exceed  e'en  Maundevilean  fancies, 
High  art  inspires  the  pen  of  some,  while  others  science  trances; 
For  once  a  learned  Angell  came  to  teach  us  the  sad  issue 
Of  all  our  thoughts,  which  sprang  ,he  said,  from  burning  up  brain 

tissue. 

But  poet's  rhymes  flowed  on  to  put  that  conflagration  out, 
Until,  if  poets  really  thought,  we  soon  were  lost  in  doubt. 

We've  criticism,   tco,   whereby  the  slain  once  more  are  slain, 
And  ancient  authors  are  dug  up  to  trot  about  again. 
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Sometimes  ihe  end  of  all   such  screeds  is  high  appreciation, 
Sometimes,  alas!  it  sinks  beneath  the  level  of  damnation. 
Sometimes  we  male  a  stir,   and  bear  some  lit'rature  creative, 
Which  seems  so  strange,  we  cannot  think  1hat  n  is  really  native. 


We've,  a  Council,  which  is  serious,   a  grave,   unsmiling 

Which  sifts  the  papers  carefully,  and  sometimes  mixes  toddy  ; 

They  represent  the  union  of  shamrock,  rose,  and  thistle, 

They  sometimes  whet  the  critic's  knife,    and  somet'mes  wet  their 

whistle. 

We've    Secrefry   and   Editor,    Vice-  Presidents   and    Treasurer, 
Who  gathers  dues  with  childlike  smile,  and  is  our  pocket-measurer. 

We've  one  and  only  President,  whose  genial  tact  and  grace 
Find  something  kind  to  say  of  all  the  papers  of  the  place  ; 
Who  rules  an  army  turbulent  with  calm  and  even  sway, 
Whose  eloquence  can  teach  us  —  well,  both  how  and  what  to  say  ; 
Whose   pen   and   tongue  drop   honey   sweet   to   those   who   read   or 

hear, 
Whose   heart   is    one-and-twenty,    though   he's    past    his    seventieth 

year. 

Our  head,   our  sage,  our  President,  with  loving  hearts  and  true, 
We  drink  your  wisdom  oft,  and  now  we  drink  a  health  to  you  ; 
A  "  cup  of  kindness  "  unalloyed,  with  deep  affection  crowned, 
Whereby  in  one  united  bond  we  all  to  you  are  bound. 
To  you  we  wish  long  life  and  joy,  unvexed  by  carking  care  ; 
Long  may  we  have  to  thank  you  for  your  "  conduct  in  the  chair  !" 

Mr.  TINSLEY   PRATT'  s  contribution  was  the  poem  which 
follows  : 

TO   GEORGE  MILNER. 
I. 

Not   mirthful    all    this    life    of   ours, 
Nor  is  the  pathway   strewn  with  flowers 
Our   feet   are   treading   day   by   day, 
But  toilsome   oft,    and   steep   the   way 
That   we    must    traverse    ere    the   gaol 
That  crowns  our  being's  perfect  whole 
Is    reached,    and    we    may    cast    aside 
The    cares   that   years   have    multiplied. 
But  some  there  are  to  whom  the  strife 
Seems  yet  the  crowning  end  of  life  ; 
Who   reckon    but   their   ample    spoil 
As   rightlul   harvest   of   their   toil, 
And,  clad  with  foolish  armour  bright, 
Repose  for  ever  in   God's   sight  ; 
Va^ue    souls    who    drifted'  with    the    tide 
Of  Time's   swift  current  far  and  wide, 
Whose  only  golrlen  yod  was  gain, 
And  all  their  being  else  was  vain 

II. 

But  you,  to  whom  the  city's  life 
Was  other  than  a  field  of  strife, 
Found  space,   amid  your  many  calls, 
To  honour  Nature's  festivals  : 
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For  you  the  Spring  had  many  a  lay 
To  gladden  all  the  heart  of  May, 
Soft   whispers   borne   upon   the   breeze 
From  haunts  of  woodland  deities, 
Of  Cymric  peak,  or  Lakeland  fell 
Perchance,    or  some   far   moorland   dell  •, 
Sometimes    for    us   your   pages    bore 
A  snatch  of  song  from  Corrie  shore, 
Or  pictured,  with  a  lucid  pen, 
The  wonders  of  lone   Sannox  glen ; 
Or  wheresoe'er  your  feet  have  trod 
The  pathways  of  the  hills  of  God. 

TIL 

Such   were   your   pleasures,    such   your    gain, 
And   surely  not  for  men   in  vain. 
From  Nature's  garden,   richly   set 
With  daffodil  and  violet, 

These  blooms  were  brought,   or  these  wild  notes 
Of  song  rang  clear  from  woodland  throats, 
To   echo  down  the  paths  of  Time 
In  many  a  tuneful  Summer  rhyme. 

IV. 

Yet,   worthier  still,   your   days  have  been 
More  fruitful  than  to  paint  th:  scene 
Of  mountain,  moorland,  lake  and  fell 
Your  happy  pages  love  to  tell — 
For  to  these  purlieus  of  the  loom, 
To  haunts  o'ershadowed  by  the  gloom 
Of  envy,  lust,   and  bitter  strife, 
You  brought  a  breath  of  purer  life. 

V. 

And  now  you  stand  beneath  the  sun 

With   spoils  of   harvest   bravely   won, 

Crowned  now  with  seventy  spans  of  age, 

Your  quiet  autumn  pilgrimage 

Drops  downward  to  the  wane  of  years ; 

And  let  us  hope  no  dusk  of  tears 

May  yet  be  yours  :    and  if  a  pen 

Obscure  as  mine  may  strive  to  say 

What  fitteth  more  a  poet's  lay1 

To  hearten  lives  of  lesser  men — 

May  you  have  heartfelt  English  praise, 

And   happiness,    and   length   of   days! 

Mr.  HARRISON  HILL  sang  the  following  impromptu  verses, 
written  during  the  progress  of  the  dinner : 

TO    GEORGE    MILNER. 

(Air:    "A  Fine  Old  English  Gentleman.") 

There's  a  fine  old  English  gentleman — old,  not  in  heart,   but  years  j 
He  is  our  honoured  guest  to-night,  whom  everyone  reveres. 
No  one  in  dear  old  Manchester  is  loved  and  honoured  more 
Than  Milner — courtly  gentleman,   and  faithful  friend  of  yore. 
He's  a  fine  old  English  gentleman,  one  of  the  olden  style. 
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He's  steered  the  ship  for  twenty  years  and  kept  us  off  the  rocks 
(As  has  been  eloquently  said  by  Mortimer  and  Fox), 
And  tho'  I  have  no  Fox's  tale  to  tell,  nor  "  full-toned  lyre," 
Yet  on  my  humbler  harp  I'd  raise  the  chorus  higher  and  higher, 
He's  a  fine  old  English  gentleman,   one  of  the  olden  style. 

Who  ever  heard  unworthy  word  from  Milner's  lips  to  fall? 
Who   ever  knew  a  thought  untrue?     Can   anyone   recall? 
No  !  for  through  all  the  many  years  we've  sat  at  Milner's  feet 
None  can  remember  aught  but  gracious  words  and  counsel  sweet. 
He's  a  fine  old  English  gentleman,   one  of  the  olden  style. 

Three  score  and  ten !  what  nonsense  !  why  he  doesn't  age  a  bit, 

And  still  we  hope  for  many  years  of  loving  work  he's  fit. 

So  here's  to  Milner's  health  and  song,  with  three  good  hearty  cheers, 

And  may  God  spare  him  to  us  yet  for  many,  many  years. 

He's  a  fine  old  English  gentleman,   one  of  the  olden  style. 

Here  followeth  Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN'S  contribution  : 

THE    CAMPAIGN. 
(Not  by  Addison,    Melbrook   and  not   Marlborough   being   the   hero.) 

Part  of  what  I  am  about  to  read  served  as  prologue  to  the  story 
of  "The  Little  Go  of  1894,"  to  which  I  have  added  a  few  lines  for 
the  present  occasion.  These  "  Little  Goes "  are  certain  three  days' 
excursions  which  have  been  made,  under  our  President's  leadership, 
in  each  autumn  for  the  last  forty-four  years  without  a  break. 

Two  or  three  other  members  of  the  Literary  Club  have  taken  part 
in  most  of  these  excursions ;  others,  again,  in  many  of  them ;  and  I 
find  that  out  of  the  thirteen  persons  forming  the  party  of  1894  six 
of  them  were  members  of  the  Club. 

The  personnel  of  the  expeditions  has  changed  somewhat  from 
year  to  year,  but  whereas  all  other  men  have  failed  on  some  occasion 
or  other,  George  Milner  has  gone  on  for  ever  since  1856. 

References  are  made  in  the  prologue  to  all  those  taking  part  in 
the  Little  Go,  but  I  only  quote  here  those  relating  to  men  of  '"Our's," 
or  to  others  (not  of  "  Our's  ")  with  whom  you  will  be  well  acquainted. 

The  argument  is  given  thus  : 

I  sing  a  leader  of  mellifluous  name, 

The.  veteran  Melbrook,  great  in  name  and  fame, 

Not  the  wigg'd  "  Malbrouck,"  who  "  s'en  va-t-en  guerre," 

But  Geoffrey  Melbrook,  of  the  wind-blown  hair. 

And  sing  I  too,  those  braves  who  scour  the  land, 

Or  heave  o'er  restless  waves  at  his  command, 

Who  gladly  quit  their  homes,  and  take  the  field 

When  sounds   "  reveille,"   and  his  plan's  reveal'd. 

Now  comes  the  prologue  : 

The  toil-worn  Melbrook  shook  his  ample  mane, 
Rais'd  up  his  glass  and  scann'd  the  Cheshire  plain. 
"  I  find  this  champaign's  much  too  flat,"   quoth  he, 
"And  e'en  on  Change   there's  no  variety 
It's  pillar'd  shades'  a  perfect  pillory. 
Abode  on  Bowdon  I  may  call  my  own, 
But  Scafell  pike  were  not  too  high  a  throne 
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For  this  proud  spirit,  when  the  harvest  moon 

Affects  alike  lord,  leveret,  and  loon. 

My  horde   I'll   summon,    hoist   m^  priflam, 

And   (while    I'm    lunching)    make   a   full    program — 

See  City  Kew»  for  spelling— and  I'll  so 

Ensure  great  outcome  of  this  little  go." 

"  Now,  let  me  see  !  " — and  here  he  closed  his  eves  — 

"  Yes,  Yes  !     Our  course  is  plain.     Due  north  it  lies. 

This  year  we'll  taste  the  joys  of   Raven-glass 

(Sounds  like  a  tonic  of  the  black  draught  class), 

Trip  o'er  the  Fells,  drink  freely  of  the  gills  (I  mean  ghylls), 

Nod  o'er  the  Hecks,  and  smile  on  threatening  ills  (I  mean  hills)." 

'Twas  done,  and  Melbrook's  missives  have  gone  forth 
That  bade  his  bold  banditti   brave  the  north 
Reckless  "  green"  wights,  that  take  the  road  "like  blacks" 
When  the  "  boss  "  bids  them  hitch  their  packs,  and  slacks. 
From  Southport  smug,  from  Jackson's  Boat  and  bridge, 
From  Lindow's  waste,  and  eke  from  Marple  Ridge  ; 
From  stodgy  Handforth,  and  from  Pen-y-cuik 
(We're  not  the  Raiders  mention'd  in  his  book), 
From  Mostyn's  wilds,  and  from  the  banks  of  Tame, 
From  Sale  and  Sodom,  and  elsewhere  they  came. 

llotac  schallc  I  telle  tulrat  mannerc  menne  thcjf  bin 

(Chaucerian  phrase — I'm  glad  I've  got  that  in), 

®brtt  nature  prihctb  so  in  Ijir  forages 

Mhanne  ^utomne  rometb  (spite  their  wives  and  ages) 

Chan  longen  their  to  gon  on  pilgrimages. 

And   first   of  one   in   Simnel   City   bred, 
Sir  Robert  hight  (great  height  may  well  be  said). 
Who,  raised  by  merit — and  bold  front — doth  stand 
High  Ranger  and   First  Wrangler  of  our  band. 

Next  comes  young  wildflower  of  the  crisp-curled  crest, 
Whose  busy  brain   takes  now  a  wholesome  rest , 
Gay  as  our  greybeards,  trolls  his  'livening  lays, 
Our   able    singer   of   these   idle   days. 

And  here  dark  Downright  seems  supremely  gay, 
Coming  out   strong,   despite   dyspepsi — a  ; 
Shouts  at  the  Boss,   slangs  Greengorse,   raises  Cain, 
Sings,  laughs,  and  shouts,  shouts,  laughs,  and  sings  again. 

And   who  can  paint   our   Pictor's   easy   grace, 
His  pard-like  step  and  shining  morning  face, 
Save  Pictor's  self?     Work  for  a  workman  rare, 
Dainty,  doedalian,  deft,  and  debonnair. 

Next   Barbarossa — bless  his   blinker's   beams  ! — 
Seeks  books  in  brooks,  finds  sermons  in  the  streams  ; 
So  kind  his  heart  that  when  his  friends  are  tried, 
His  judgment's,  like  his  house,  on  Mersey's  side. 

Of  Greengorse,   who  can  speak  with  fitting  praise, 
Or  pitch  too  high  the  swelling  notes  of  praise, 
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The  unerring  guide,   the  adviser  prompt  on  call, 
Who  thinks,    acts,    suffers,   pays,    purveys   for   all. 

And  here  comes — no  !   he's  absent — Great   Roland, 

The  erstwhile   treasur'd  Treasurer   of  our   Band, 

In  gilded  youth,  e'er  yet  he'd  carv'd  out  Fame, 

Before   "'  Childe  Roland  to  the  dark  tower  came," 

He  play'd  "  First  Robber,"  and  had  rare  old  times 

Staining  our  simple  annals  with  his  crimes  : 

But  now  Arts,  Crafts,  the  I'.ench,  sweet  Ann  Coat's  char. as 

Too  oft  have  power  to  draw  him  from  our  arms. 

Last  comes   Sir  Isaac,   Buxton's  "  Melech  Ric," 
Whoe'er  on  ripe  occasion  turns  on  quick 
Such  strong,  full  stream  of  learning  as  o'erflows 
And  strikes  with  awe   or  terror  friends  or  foes. 

Such  and  such  like  form  "  Melbrook's  travelling  troupe," 
Complete  with  freaks  and  sports,  a  motley  group 
Of  reckless  vagrants,  whom  nor  wind  nor  rain 
Has  power  their   jocund   spirits   to   restrain. 

And  when,  the  too  brief  tour  of  autumn  o'er, 

They  meet  to  talk  of  friends  and  feats  of  yore ; 

The  veteran  leader's  toasted,  laurel  crown'd, 

With  Melbrook's  name  the  neighbouring  hills  resound. 

The  Poems   by  George  Milner,  set  to  music  by  Nicolai  P. 
Thamsen,  and  sang  on  the  occasion  were  these  : 

A  BALLAD   MELODY. 

I. 

The  young   moon   follows   the   setting   sun 

Through    tracks   of   crimson   sky ; 

O'er  dusky  plains  the  rivers  run 

With  golden  ripples  by  ; 

But  the.  mist  unrolls — the  day  is  done  ; 

And   I   hear   the   night-winds   sigh. 

II. 

The  night- winds  sigh  for  the  passing  day, 

And  again  for  the  dying  year ; 

And  who  are  these  that  seem  to  stay 

At  the   edge   of  the   forest   drear? 

And  who  are  these  that  wait  for  me 

In   robes   of   ashen   grey? — 

These  are  the   dead — one,   two,   and  three, 

Whom  the  year   has   snatched   away. 

III. 

One  walked  with  me  in  the.  primrose  dell ; 
One  sailed  the  summer  sea ; 
And  the  last,  he  plucked  the  heather  bell 
On  the  mountain  side  with  me ; 
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Their  hands  were  warmly  clasped  in  mine, 

Their  speech  was  in  mine  ear, 

With  gleams  of  love  their  eyes  did  shine — 

They  chill  me   now  with   fear; 

For  these  are  but  their  homeless  ghosts 

That   creep   to   me    so   near— 

As  the  night  winds  sigh  for  the  passing  day 

And  again  for  the  dying  year. 

1892. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

(From  Thomas  a'  Kempis.) 

I. 

First  know  thyself,  strip  from  thee  each  disguise  ; 
Learn  where  thy  strength  and  where  thy  weakness  lies  ; 
Then  seek  the  will  of  God,  and  straightway  do 
That  will   unfaltering,   through  and   through. 

II. 

On  these  two  things  if  thou  should'st  bend  thy  mind, 
Whole  and  undoubting,   thou  shalt  surely  find 
No  outward  chance  can  touch  thine,  inward  joy, 
No   earthly  loss   thy   peace   destroy. 

1891. 

SUNDAY    MORNING 

(Gowbarrow  Park). 

I. 

I   cannot  paint   the   scene — 

No  word,  no  pencil  can ; 
I  only  know  naught  more  serene 

E'er  touched  the  heart  of  man. 

II. 

On  woods  and  streams  and  hills, 

Unbroken   quiet   lies, 
And  like  a  brooding  presence   fills 

The  temple  of  the  skies. 

III. 

And  this  is   England  !     Where, 

In  lands  remote  or  near, 
May  come  a  sight  so  strangely  fair 

As  that  which  meets  us  here? 

IV. 
Beauty  that  past  all   sense 

Of   earthly   sight   doth   grow, 
A   voice   the   soul    may    hear,    but    whence, 

Or   how,    it   cannot    know ; 
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V. 

A  fear  that  out  of  love 

Is    kindled    in    the    breast : 
We  pause,   as  though  perchance  to  move 

Might  break  some  spirit's  rest. 

VI. 

Silent  we   bow  the  knee 

In   praise   for   beauty   given, 
On  every  face  a  tear  we   see 

And  only  whisper — "  Heaven  !" 

1875. 

SONG. 

I. 

Look  out,   little  wife,   from  the  door, 
With  a  beck   and   a   smile   as   I   come, 

When  another  day's  battle  is  o'er, 
To  the  shadow   and  quiet  of  home. 

II. 

Look  out,   little  wife,   from  the  door, 

When  the  dark  falleth  over  the  lane, 
And  my  heart  will  come  hasting  before, 

Like  a  lover's  to  meet  thee  again. 

III. 

Look  out,   little  wife,  from  the  door, 
Where   the   roses   are   clustering   round, 

While  I  whisper,    "  Sweet  heart,   evermore 
In  thy  face  fairest  roses  are  found." 

1858. 

In  a  leading  article  published  on  March  loth  the  Manchester 
Guardian  said : 

Last  night  Mr.  George  Milner  was  entertained  at  dinner  by  his 
fellow-members  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club.  The  occasion  was 
designed  to  mark  two  events  almost  coincident,  for  Mr.  Milner, 
who  recently  completed  his  seventieth  year,  can  now  look  back 
upon  a  twenty  years'  presidentship  of  the  Club,  which  owes  so  much 
to  his  stimulus  and  support.  The  result  of  honourable  and  distin- 
guished labour  is  so  often  obscure  and  disputed  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  pleasure  when  we  can  find  common  ground  in  the  recog- 
nition of  services  about  which  we  are  all  agreed.  Mr.  Milner  has 
borne  his  part  as  a  citizen  of  Manchester  in  various  capacities,  but 
we  think  he  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  we  point  to  the  Literary  Club 
as  the  sphere  of  his  special  and  characteristic  work.  This  is  not  the 
occasion  to  discuss  his  own  interesting  contributions  to  literature. 
It  was  inevitable  that  though  his  inclinations,  shown  in  his  published 
volumes,  seem  to  be  toward  imaginative  or  descriptive  work,  the 
necessities  of  his  position  should  have  guided  him  in  the  main  to 
criticism.  After  all,  Mr.  Milner  is  only  human,  and  the  scope  of  the 
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Club  over  which  he  presides  with  fulness  and  breadth  of  knowledge 
is  wide  and  elastic.  If  his  leisure  has  sometimes  been  occupied 
by  studies  which,  however  congenial,  are  not  wholly  of  his  choice, 
it  will  be  a  genuine  satisfaction  to  know  that  his  comrades  of  the 
Literary  Club  are  grateful  for  his  devotion.  The  interesting  cere- 
mony  last  night,  which  included  the  presentation  to  Mr.  Milner  of 
an  album  containing  the  portraits  of  members  of  the  Club,  was  the 
formal  expression  of  this  feeling.  It  may  be  shared  by  a  wider 
public  which  finds  in  Mr.  Milner's  tastes  and  aims  some  sense  of 
the  great  sympathies,  common  to  civilised  men,  which  lie  deeper 
than  the  differences  of  the  hour.  In  congratulating  him  upon  what 
he  has  accomplished,  me  may  all  join  in  the  wish  that  his  labours 
are  very  far  from  their  term. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  12,  1900. — The  PRESIDENT  (Mr.  George 
Milner)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  T.  T.  BATEMAN  presented  a  copy  of  his  "  Masonic 
Cantata." 

Mr.  J.  H.  BROCKLEHURST  read  a  short  paper  on  "  The  Poems 
of  George  Meredith." 

Mr.  H.  E.  CAMPBELL  contributed  an  impressionist  sketch  of 
a  fair,  and  of  the  tasteful  home  on  wheels  of  a  rifle-saloon  pro- 
prietor and  his  wife.  He  also  read  a  letter  addressed  to  a 
descendant  living  in  the  year  1999. 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTERWORTII  read  the  principal  paper  011 
"  Shakespeare's  French  Critics." 


MONDAY,  MARCH  19,  1900. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  Presi- 
dent, was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  E.  CAMPBELL  read  an  original  poem,  entitled,  "  On  a 
Moorland  Road." 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  contributed  two  original  sonnets 
suggested  by  a  visit  to  Wordsworth's  grave. 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  submitted  a  short  in  memoriam  notice  of 
the  late  Henry  Watkinson,  one  of  the  early  members 
of  the  Club.  Mr.  Watkinson  was  an  engraver  by  profes- 
sion, and  was  also  well-skilled  in  water-colour  art.  Per- 
haps his  best  work  as  an  engraver  was  cutting  the  illustra- 
tions drawn  by  Mr.  Randolph  Caldecott  for  his  famous  chil- 
dren's books.  Some  of  the  Watkinson  engravings  were  shown 
in  illustration  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  R.  H.  SELBIE  read  a  short  paper  on  Kinglake's  "  Eothen." 
Among  the  book's  many  qualities  there  was  one  which  he 
thought  called  for  special  notice  alike  for  its  goodness  and  its 
rarity  in  books  of  travel.  He  referred  to  its  scrupulous  honesty. 
The  writer,  an  English  gentleman  and  scholar,  and  withal  a 
man  of  sound  common  sense,  tells  us  exactly  what  he  felt  under 
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the  various  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself  as  he 
journeyed  "  toward  the  dawn  and  the  dayspring  of  the  sun." 
The  book  is  overflowing  with  humour,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
page  without  some  quaint  allusion  or  unexpected  comparison. 
His  description  of  some  poor-spirited  and  droopy  barn-door 
fowls  as  "  low-church-looking  hens  "  is  very  happy.  His  dis- 
quisition upon  the  fleas  of  the  Holy  Land  is  also  gruesomely 
funny.  It  is  not  difficult  to  read  between  the  lines  in  many 
places  the  author's  profound  pity  for  the  people  whom  he  met 
on  account  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  darkness  which 
oppressed  them  a  pity  and  love  for  his  kind  which  is  not  trans- 
latable into  words. 

Mr.  A.  SCHUMACHER  contributed  the  principal  paper  on 
Anastasius  Griin,  which  was  read  in  his  absence  by  Mr.  B. 
A.  Redfern. 

AXASTASIUS    GRIN. 

On  the  southern  confines  of  those  many-tongued  realms  inhabited 
by  so  many  different  nations  known  as  the  Austrian  Empire,  lies  a 
rugged  mountainous  country  called  Krain,  better  known  to  English- 
men by  its  more  euphonious  name,  Carniola.  The  Carnic  Alps 
occupy  the  portion  north  of  the  river  Save,  and  the  Julian,  or 
Krainer,  Alps  the  central  and  the  southern  part.  Owing  to  its  rugged 
wild  scenery,  which  makes  it  difficult  of  access,  it  has  long  remained 
a  sealed  book  to  the  tourist,  who  nowadays  prefers  to  take  his 
pleasure  with  ease ;  but  the  very  wildness  of  its  beauty  and  its 
charming  fertile  valleys  ought  to  make  it  well  worth  anybody's 
while  to  explore  its  many  hidden  attractions.  Anastasius  (".run  writes 
in  the  preface,  to  his'  translation  of  the  Slavonic  folksongs  of 
Carniola :  "  The  people  and  the  country  of  Carniola  have  this  in 
common,  that  they  do  not  understand  publicly  to  display  their  good 
and  undeniably  charming  qualities,  and  the  country's  most  imlovely 
and  its  least  fertile  parts  are  those  on  the  borders  of  the  great 
highways."  Certain  sights  there  are  which  already  for  centuries 
have  attracted  the  traveller's  attention  such  as  : — the  grottoes  of 
Adelsberg ;  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria,  famous  throughout  the 
middle  ages ;  and  that  strange  lake  oi  Tirknitz,  one  of  the 
freaks  of  nature.  At  irregular  intervals  its  waters  totally  disappear 
through  fissures  in  its  limestone  bed,  which  communicates  with 
cavernous  reservoirs  below.  It  is  very  erratic  in  its  disappearance; 
generally  it  will  dry  up  in  August,  and  in  September  suddenly  fill 
again.  It  has,  however,  remained  undrained  for  five  or  six 
years,  but  at  other  times,  as  in  1834-35,  it  remained  dry  for  fourteen 
months,  so  that  one  may  well  believe  what  some  people  have 
asserted,  that  there  are  years  when  you  can  both  fish,  gather  the 
harvest,  and  hunt  in  the  lake  all  in  the  same  year.  I  must  confess 
that  I  admire  the  courage  of  those  people  who  venture  to  sow  corn 
in  a  lake  of  such  erratic  behaviour.  Torquato  Tasso  has  praised 
this  lake  in  song,  which  shows  that  centuries  ago  it  enjoyed  a  certain 
reputation  outside  Carniola. 

The  history  of  Carniola  dates  back  to  the  eighth  century,  when 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Franks,  and  we  read  that  earl)'-  in  the 
tenth  century  German  noblemen  entered  this  latest  acquisition  of 
the  Roman  Empire  and  settled  down  there  for  good.  Foremost 
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among  these  German  nobles  were  the  Auerspergs,  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  leaders  in  the  ceaseless  fights 
against  the  Turks.  Until  quite  lately,  when  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
were  added  to  the  Austrian  Empire,  Carniola  was  the  actual  frontier 
towards  the  south,  and  consequently  had  to  stand  the  brunt  of  a 
first  attack  from  the  Turks,  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  at  once 
overran  its  valleys.  Speaking  of  the  character  of  the  historic  folk- 
songs of  Carniola,  Anastasius  Grun  points  out  how  it  was  owing  to 
its  geographical  position  that  its  poetry  was  cast  in  the  mould  in 
which  we  find  it  —  short  and  abrupt,  like  a  small  romanze,  a  spirited 
martial  song,  as  it  might  be  heard  from  the  lips  of  warriors  gathered 
round  a  picket  fire  to  while  away  and  enliven  the  time.  He  writes  : 
''  It  was  through  its  geographical  position,  in  spite  of  repeated 
treaties  of  peace,  being  almost  every  year  exposed  to  invasions  by 
the  Pashas  across  the  border,  that  Carniola  became  an  immense 
camp,  a  stronghold  bristling  with  firearms  and  ammunition.  The 
whole  population  was  up  in  arms,  as  soldiers  of  a  large  advance  guard, 
every  moment  ready  when  called  to  arms  by  the  bonfires  on  the 
mountains  lit  at  the  shortest  notice,  to  march  and  fight  against  the 
invader.  Every  house  became  a  redoubt,  palaces  and  even  churches 
became  fortifications  with  towers,  walls  and  moats,  principally  in- 
tended as  asylums  for  the  defenceless  and  their  chattels."  The  border 
heroes  Hans  and  Herbard  Auersperg  distinguished  themselves 
greatly  during  the  troubled  times  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the 
defence  of  their  native  country.  Andreas  von  Auersperg,  the 
Generalissimo  of  the  Austrian  forces,  won  the  famous  battle  of 
Sissoc,  after  which  bloody  defeat  no  Turk  ever  dared  again  to  cross 
the  river.  Save,  that  charming  stream  on  which  is  situated  the  capital 
of  Carniola,  Laibach.  We  learn,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Auers- 
pergs were  sturdy  champions  of  the  reformed  faith  during  its  short 
and  futile  struggle  against  the  Church  of  Rome.  Primus  Truber,  a 
native  of  Carniola,  born  1508,  became  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of 
Martin  Luther,  and  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Slavonic  language. 
As  he  himself  has  publicly  acknowledged,  he  found  staunch  friends 
and  protectors  in  the  Counts  von  Auersperg,  who  willingly  gave  him 
an  asylum  in  the  castellated  palace,  "The  Thurm  am  Hart,"  during 
the  troubled  times  when  the  doctrines  of  the  Wittenberg  monk  in- 
this  part  of  Europe  fought  their  unequal  fight  against  the  power 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  fight  ended  in  the  final  expul- 
sion from  the  Austrian  dominions  of  all  the  Lutherans,  and  Truber 
had  to  spend  the  declining  years  of  his  laborious  life  far  from  his 
native  country  in  a  little  town  called  Tubingen.  The  Auerspergs 
remained  still  for  some  time  loyal  to  the  reformed  faith,  and  sent 
their  sons  to  the  Protestant  universities  of  North  Germany.  When 
however,  the  reaction  had  conquered  everywhere,  they  returned  once 
more  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  we  find  the  scions  of  a  later 
generation  attending  the  Catholic  universities  of  South  Germany 
and  of  Italy.  Italy,  at  that  time  par  excellence  the  classic  soil  of 
painting  and  its  sister  arts,  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  Auers- 
pergs of  this  later  generation,  and  through  them  on  their  native 
place,  Laibach.  Thus  tells  Paul  von  Radics,  the  biographer  of 
Anastasius  Grun,  of  a  Wolff  Engelbert,  Count  of  Auersperg,  who,  on 
the  elevation  of  his  elder  brother  to  the  estate  of  a  prince  of  the 
Empire,  on  his  return  from  abroad  took  possession  of  the  palace 
in  the  Herrengasse  in  Laibach,  which  he  adorned  with  many  rare 
treasures.  Without  going  here  into  a  detailed  description  of  this 
magnificent  home,  with  its  extensive  park-like  gardens,  it  may  suffice 
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to  mention  that  he  collected  a  very  valuable  library,  famous  still 
to-day  for  its  rare  manuscripts,  and  that  he  built  a  theatre.  The 
latter  was  partly  used  for  the  acting  of  German  plays,  and  partly 
for  the  musical  performances  by  the  newly-established  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Science,  modelled  on  the  lines  of  its  Italian  prototypes,  and 
called  Academia  Operosorum.  One  of  its  branches  has  since 
acquired  a  reputation  far  beyond  its  local  boundaries,  namely,  the 
"'  Philharmonic  Society."  The  times  were,  however,  not  favourable 
for  any  development  of  a  freer  spiritual  life.  The  Church  looked 
askance  at  all  such  attempts  as  rank  heresy,  and  ex-communicated 
everything  showing  an  independent  growth  as  the  work  of  the  devil. 
It  was  only  when  that  great  queen,  Maria  Theresa,  ascended  the 
throne  that  more  toleration  and  greater  liberty  was  permitted  to  the 
loyal  subjects  of  the  crown.  We  find  all  through  the  historic  pages 
of  Austria  that  the  Auerspergs  have  been  eminent  and  loyal  subjects 
of  the  throne,  have  stood  for  freedom  in  the  Council  Chamber,  some 
in  the  service,  of  the  Church  or  in  the  administration  of  the  Crown 
lands,  not  to  speak  of  their  services 'in  the  field,  this  doughty  race 
of  noblemen  distinguished  themselves  by  their  liberal  and  en- 
lightened ideas,  always  eager  to  promote  anything  that  furthered 
the  education  and  the  welfare  of  the  population. 

A  worthy  scion  of  worthy  sires,  the  subject  of  my  paper,  Anton 
Alexander  Maria  Count  von  Auersperg,  known  to  the  literary  world 
by  his  nom  de  plume,  "  Anastasius  Grun,"  showed  from  early  child- 
hood that  intense  love  for  freedom  which,  like  a  red  thread,  runs 
through  ail  his  writings.  Modest  and  retiring  as  a  man,  he  stood  up  fear- 
lessly in  his  fight  for  freedom  in  speech  and  in  action,  and  if  to-day  in 
Austria  some  stride  forward  has  been  made,  however  mu^h  ^eh.'rid 
the  people  may  seem  to  us  ,borii  under  happier  conditions  of  life, 
Austria  owes  a  just  debt  to  the  poet  who  woiked  so  hard  for  "  free- 
dom and  brotherliness." 

He  was  born  on  the.  nth  of  April,  1806,  in  his  ancestral  home,  the 
Thurm  am  Hart,  near  Laibach.  The  charming  environs  of  his  native 
place  early  found  an  echo  in  the  slumbering  poet's  soul, 
and  a  trait  conspicuous  in  his  poetry  is  his  love  of  natural 
scenery,  especially  the  Alps  and  valleys  of  Carniola,  Tyrol,  and 
Stievmark.  We  find  this  love  of  nature  already  expressed  in  his 
first  poetical  effusions,  called  "  Leaves  of  Love."  These  were  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1830,  and  belong,  as  one  of  his  biographers,  Dr. 
E.  Schatzmayer,  remarks,  to  the,  at  that  time,  endless  imitations  in 
Heine's  style.  The  poet  himself  has  rejected  most  of  them  in  his 
later  edition  of  collected  poems.  One  of  them  is  characteristic  as 
a  charming  attempt  to  express  in  a  few  lines  a  sentiment  in  the  con- 
densed style  with  which  Heyne  has  made  us  so  familiar.  Its  charm 
seems  to  me  to  lie  not  only  in  what  it  expresses,  but  also  in  what 
it  leaves  unsaid,  allowing  our  imagination  to  fill  in  the  picture 
according  to  our  own  individual  fancy.  The  poem  may  be  thus 
translated  : 

THE   LEAF   IN   THE   BOOK. 

I  have  an  aged  maiden  aunt 

Who  owns  a  book  as  old  as  she  ; 

Inside  the  folds  of  this  old  book 
An  old  and  withered  leaf  I  see. 

The  hands  that  plucked  it  for  her  in  spring 

Maybe  as  withered  are  and  dry — 
Whatever  ails   the  aged  dame? 

She  weeps  whene'er  it  meets  her  eye. 
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This  and  a  few  other  verses  are  found  in  the  collected  poems,  and 
consequently  have  been  considered  good  enough  by  the  author  to  be 
rescued  from  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents  when  he  sacrificed  so 
many  of  the  poems  published  under  the  name  "  Leaves  of  Love." 
He  published  others  as  well  out  of  this  cycle,  but  the  one  I  have 
rendered  will  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  quality  of 
his  earlier  efforts.  Tn  the  year  1830  he  published  his  romantic  epic, 
"The  Last  Knight."  Its  hero  is  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  the  first 
who  lived,  from  1459  to  1519.  Historians  describe  him  as  an 
ambitious  monarch,  strong  and  restless,  ever  scheming  for  his  own 
aggrandisement.  His  love  of  glory  was,  however,  ennobled  by  a  no 
less  ardent  love  of  letters,  which  drew  to  his  Court  numerous  scholars 
and  authors,  and  he  himself  wrote  both  in  prose  and  in  verse. 

It  is  written  in  the  metre  of  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  and  gives  a 
very  graphic  description  of  the  deeds  of  this  knightly  and  clever 
German  Emperor.  Among  his  other  accomplishments  he  was  a 
mighty  chamois  hunter.  We  are  told,  amongst  other  things,  how 
once,  in  his  daring  pursuit  of  the  Alpine  antelope,  he  jumps  on  to 
a  ledge  of  the  famous  steep  rock  called  the  "  Martinswand,"  from 
where  he  can  find  no  escape.  In  vain  he  blows  on  his  horn  to  call 
attention  to  his  danger ;  from  his  elevated  height  no  sound  is  likely 
to  reach  down  into  the  valley  ;  but  what  the  ear  could  not  hear 
the  eye  has  seen,  and  while  the  church  bells  in  the  valley  are  calling 
together  the  anxious  population  to  pray  for  the  safety  of  the  Im- 
perial scion,  an  intrepid  miner  succeeds  in  rescuing  him,  and 
returns  with  him  on  his  back  amid  the  joyful  cheers  of  the 
assembled  crowd.  In  another  place  we  watch  the  siege  of  Kufstein, 
a  fortress  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  considered  impregnable, 
but  at  last  had  to  surrender.  The  scenes  in  which  the  adventures  of 
the  Emperor  are  enacted  are  in  the  fair  land  of  Tyrol,  and  in 
flowery  arabesques  the  poet  paints  for  us  the  magnificent  landscapes 
where  that  sturdy  race  oi  mountaineers  dwell,  who,  during  the 
Napoleonic  war,  so  long  withstood  the.  mighty  army  of  the  French 
Emperor.  This  poem  at  once  made  the  young  poet  famous  all 
through  Germany,  and  encouraged  him  to  proceed  with  what  he 
had  most  at  heart,  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  of  freedom.  He 
now  turns  from  the  middle  ages  to  ihe  present  time  in  his  next 
publications,  "  The  Excursions  of  a  Viennese  Poet  "  and  ;'  Schutt  " 
(Refuse).  The  same  motive  and  the  s.'.me  swing  runs  through  them 
both,  presenting  to  us  the  poet's  ideal  of  modern  freedom — now  in 
daring  addresses  to  his  time,  and  now  in  visions  of  the  future. 

Another  side  of  Grun's  character  is  the  quiet  humorous  vein  which 
many  of  his  poems  show.  I  could  name  several  examples,  but  for 
choice  have  selected  the  little  poem  called  "  The  Faithful  Com- 
panion." It  is  a  kind  of  prologue  to  the  cycle  of  poems  which  he 
calls  "  Songs  from  the  Mountains." 

THE    FAITHFUL    COMPANION. 

I  once  had  a  companion  true, 
Where'er  I  went  he  would  go,  too ; 
Stayed  I  at  home,  he,   too,   would  stay, 
Nor   stayed   behind   when    I    went   away. 
Of  the  same  glass  he  drank  with  me, 
In  the  same,  bed  he  slept  with  me  ; 
We  dressed  alike,   as  you   may  know, 
Ee'en  to  my  sweetheart  he  would  go. 
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To  roam  'mongst  hills  I  lately  thought, 
So   knapsack,    stick,    I   forward   brought, 
At  once   spoke  my  companion  true, 
"  If  you  don't  mind,   I'll  go  with  you." 
We  sallied  forth,   a  silent  pair, 
Their  branches  lift  the  trees   in   air, 
The  zephyrs  bring  us  kisses  warm, 
My  friend  his  head  shakes  in  alarm. 
The  larks  sing  in  the  ether  clear, 
He   stops,    despairingly    each    ear. 
Sweet  perfumes  waft  the.  roses'   breath, 
While  he  grows  dizzy,  pale  as  death. 
But   as    the    mountains    up    we    ran, 
He  lost  his  breath,  the  poor,   dear  man. 
And  while  I  walked,  my  eyes  aglow, 
He,  short  of  breath,  must  stay  below. 
Alone,   myself  with  joy  I  found 
On    Alpine    top,    sunshine    around, 
'Mongst    Alp    slopes    green    and    flow'r    scent    fair, 
'Mongst  warbling  larks  and  mountain  air. 
And  on  returning  to  the  vale 
I   came  upon  a  corpse   so  pale — 
Oh,   woe !     'Tis  he !       Quite   dead   appears 
My  faithful  friend  of  former  years. 
I  cjug  a  grave,  so  deep  and  square, 
Wherein  the  corpse  I  lowered  there, 
And  put  a  tombstone  o'er  the  place, 
Whereon  these   simple  words   I  trace  : 
"  Here   rests   my   faithful    friend   sans   blame, 
•  Sir    Hypochondriac   was   his    name ; 
He  died  from  pure  fresh  mountain  air, 
And  songs  of  larks  and  rose-scent  fair. 
All   joy   I   wish   him   evermore — 
May  rest  eternal  be  his  store  ; 
But   God  forfend  we  mee.t  again, 
Or  that  he'll   e'er   arise  !      Amen  !" 

Whatever  attacks  of  melancholy  the  young  poet  may  have  had,  he 
found  a  true  remedy  for  all  such  ills  imagined  or  otherwise  by 
fleeing  from  human  society  out  into  the  mountains  that  he  loved  so 
well.  It  is  a  remedy  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  will  doubtless  remain 
so  as  long  as  the  human  eye  can  see,  the  ear  can  hear,  and  the 
heart  can  appreciate  the  wonderful  beauties  of  Nature.  Of  his 
later  works  I  need  not  say  much.  His  translations  of  the  Slavonic 
songs  of  his  native  country  are  highly  interesting  as  coming  from  the 
pen  of  a  poet  who,  grown  up  amongst  the  people,  was  thus  enabled 
to  portray  its  spirit  with  the  inner  sight  into  the  genius  of  the 
race,  so  necessary  for  any  translator.  Another  interesting  work  is 
his  "  The  Priest  of  Kahlenberg,"  a  pastoral  poem,  a  rural  idyll  full 
of  the  poet's  enthusiasm  for  freedom,  excellent  pictures  of  natural 
scenery,  and  country  life.  He  dedicated  this  poem  to  his  highly- 
gifted  but  unhappy  friend,  "  Nicolaus  Lenau."  To  a  man  of  his 
stamp  of  character  Grun  was  naturally  attracted  by  the  legend  of 
Robin  Hood,  which  he  translated  in  a  wreath  of  ballads  after  old 
English  folk-songs.  Besides  his  native  country,  Carniola,  Grun 
travelled  often  in  Tyrol  and  Steiermark,  and  perhaps  no  other 
German  poet  has  so  enthusiastically  praised  its  scenery  and  its 
sturdy  independent  children.  As  an  example,  I  may  mention  the 
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little  romanze  called  "The  Alpine  Dairy  Maid's  Return."  In  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland  and  South  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Norway, 
when  spring  sets  in,  generally  on  the  ist  of  May,  the  cattle  are 
driven  up  into  the  mountains  to  feed  during  summer  time,  on 
their  luscious  grass,  and  only  return  to  the  village  at  the  beginning 
of  the  winter  or  late  in  the  autumn.  It  is  such  a  return  that  he 
depicts  in  that  poem. 

The  facts  that  I  nave  been  able  to  glean  from  the  pages  of  his 
biographers  about  Auersperg's  private  life  are  on  the  whole  scanty, 
but  such  as  they  are  I  will  herewith  place  them  before  you.  As  already 
mentioned,  he  was  born  near  Lai  bach  in  the  year  1806.  In 
1813  his  father  sent  him  to  the  "  Thereuainum  "  at  Vienna,  but  the 
masters  at  this  Academy  for  young  Nobles  declared,  after  a  short 
while,  that  they  could  do  nothing  with  their  pupil,  as  Dr.  Schatz- 
mayer  suggests,  because  the  atmosphere  of  this  academy  for  the 
nobility  was  found  repugnant  to  the  boy,  in  whom  the  germs  of  a 
freer  spirit  already  at  that  early  age  were  awakening,  and  he  was 
shortly  transferred  to  another  school  m  Vienna,  the  Academy  for 
Engineers.  On  his  father's  death  in  1818  he  entered  a  private 
school,  but  also  here,  it  seems  that  the  spirit  of  gloomy  persecution 
of  all  liberal  ideas  made  his  stay  anything  but  agreeable.  At 
the  universities  at  Gruz  and  Vienna  he  studied  with  zeal  law  and 
philosophy,  and  at  the  first-mentioned  place  he  came  in  contact 
with  his  countryman  Franz  Presern,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of 
Slavonic  poets,  and  there  is,  according  to  Radics,  very  little  doubt 
that  Presern  had  a  considerable  influence  on  the  young  Auersperg, 
who  owns  his  close  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of  Slavonic  poetry 
to  him.  This  debt  Anastasius  Grun  gracefully  acknowledged  in  a 
charming  poem  called  "  Posthumous  Address  to  Presern."  In  1831 
Auersperg  left  Vienna  to  take  over  the  management  of  his  estates 
in  Carniola,  and  made,  during  the  following  six  years,  excursions 
to  Italy,  also  travelling  in  France,  Belgium,  and  England.  In  1839 
he  married  Maria,  Countess  of  Attem,  belonging  to  one  of  the  most 
powerful  noble  families  of  Steiermark.  His  poems  "The  Excursions 
of  a  Viennese  Poet,"  published  in  1831,  and  "  Schutt,"  published  in 
1835,  had  caused  a  general  sensation  all  through  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire, but  while  on  the  one  hand  he  found  an  enthusiastic  circle  of 
readers,  the  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  very  much 
askance  at  the  daring  poet,  and  the  works  very  shortly  after  their 
pub'ication  were  rigorously  suppressed.  The  poet  owed  it,  no  doubt, 
to  his  powerful  relations  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  the  poems  came 
out  under  his  nom  de  plume  that  he  himself  was  not  expelled.  It 
is  difficult  for  us  to  see  what  harm  there  is  in  these  poems,  but 
Austrian  statesmen  of  that  period,  from  Metternich  downwards,  had 
their  own  ideas  of  the  dangers  of  freedom  in  speech,  and  considered 
that  they  were  the  best  judges  of  what  it  was  permissible  for  the 
population  to  read  and  what  not  to  read.  Anyhow,  the  writer, 
Anastasius  Grun,  with  one  exception,  disappeared  for  twelve  years 
from  the  public  arena,  and  though  "  The  Priest  of  Kahlenberg," 
published  in  1848,  is  permeated  with  its  author's  glowing  love  of 
freedom,  its  onslaught  on  the  periwigged  reactionary  times  is  not 
so  direct  nor  so  vigorous  as  in  his  earlier  period.  It  may  partly  be 
owing  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  very  happy  married  life  and 
the  satisfaction  which  the  Count  felt  in  the  benevolent  management 
of  his  estates,  as  well  as  to  his  feeling  that  the  day  of  freedom  was 
still  a  long  way  off,  that  he  continued  silent  for  so  many  years ; 
but  it  caused  among  the  public  newspapers  many  angry  discussion?,. 
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wherein  the  poet,  who  had  held  the  flag  of  freedom  so  high,  was 
accused  of  having  fallen  away  from  the.  good  cause,  and  he  was 
made  the  object  of  many  bitter  and  acrimonious  attacks.  Metter- 
iiich's  censorship  did  not  permit  the  slandered  poet  to  justify  him- 
self in  newspaper  leaders,  but  we  find  his  only  reply  in  the  little 
lyrical  caprice  called  "  Nibelungen  in  Dresscoats,"  published  in 
1843,  when  he  writes  : 

He,  in  whose  heart  once  has  shone  freedom's  rays, 
Falls  ne'er  away,  whate'er  some  comrade  says. 
We  carry  freedom's  flag,  wear  not  its  livery; 
A   slave  wants  minions,    I   freedom's   slave   can't  be. 

Otherwise  there  is  nothing  of  a  political  nature  in  this  poem, 
which  is  purely  humorous  in  its  tendency.  When,  in  1848,  the  year 
so  memorable  to  many  a  Continental  country,  at  last  a  breath  of 
freedom  swept  over  Austria,  Auersperg  was  one  of  the  first  to  help 
on  the  freer  movement  towards  a  Constitutional  Monarchy.  It 
was  not  a  victory  all  along  the  lines  ;  the  reactionary  powers  fought 
a  desperate  fight  to  gain  the  upper  hand,  and  still  to-day  the  Empire 
is  labouring  under  the  clamour  of  contending  nationalities,  who  all 
claim  an  equal  share  in  the  Government ;  but  something  has  still 
been  gained,  and  Anastasius  Grun's  share  in  the  work  was  openly 
acknowledged  by  his  Emperor  and  his  countrymen  when  the  poet 
celebrated  his  seventieth  birthday  on  the  nth  of  April,  1876.  He 
did  not  long  survive  this  grateful  acknowledgement  by  the  people 
of  his  sterling  honest  love  for  freedom  in  a  united  empire,  as  I  find 
that  he  died  in  the  same  year.  May  his  legacy  to  his  countrymen 
to  unite  "  freedom  with  brotherliness "  be  realised  in  the.  further 
development  of  unity  with  freedom  amongst  these  many-tongued 
realms,  so  that  they  may  fulfil  his  dream  of  becoming  the  advance- 
guard  of  civilisation  in  the  Far  East  of  Europe,  united  in  the  one 
common  cause  of  bettering  the  lot  of  humanity.  If  we  try  to  take 
a  collected  view  of  Anastasius  Grun's  work  as  a  poet,  I  think  that 
we  shall  find  that  he  is  most  happily  inspired  when  painting  Nature, 
and  especially  Alpine  scenery  and  its  sturdy,  independent  race 
which  he  loved  so  well.  There  is  nothing  morbid  in  his  tempera- 
ment ;  his  views  of  life  are  healthy  and  pure.  He  is  perhaps  at  times 
too  apt  to  overcrowd  his  poems  with  the  inexhaustible  store  sprung 
from  an  intensely  Blowing  imagination.  The  profusion  of  teeming 
thoughts  that  flash  through  his  epics,  the  allegorical  and  symbolical 
pictures  with  which  he  enriches  them,  may  prevent  him  from 
becoming  as  popular,  as  widely  read,  as  either  Heine  or  Goethe,  and 
perhaps  he  neither  was  able,  to  see  quite  as  far  down  into  the 
intricate  workings  of  the  human  heart  than  either  of  these  two  poets. 
He  ranks,  however,  among  German  critics  higher  than  Uhland  or 
any  of  the  Swabian  school  by  the  force  and  the  effect  with  which  he 
knew  how  to  further  the  ideas  and  the  demands  of  his  time.  With  a 
lofty  ideal  expressed  in  pure  and  noble  language,  he  cannot  fail  to 
charm  and  find  admirers  amorgst  a  literary  circle,  of  readers,  and  his 
wonderfully  descriptive  power  in  painting  scenery  will  doubtless 
continue  to  captivate  all  lovers  of  nature.  Too  modest  himself  to 
claim  a  lasting  reputation,  he  has  left  it  to  succeeding  generations 
to  judge  how  far  he  will  live. 

Mr.  W.  R.   CREDLAND  read  a  short  paper,  entitled,  "  How 
Tolstoy  lives  and  works." 
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MONDAY,  MARCH  26,  1900. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  presented  a  copy  of  his  "  Personal 
Experiences  in  South  Africa." 

Messrs.  J.  H.  BROCKLEHURST  and  LAURENCF  CLAY  were 
appointed  Auditors  of  the  Treasurer's  accounts  for  the  Session. 

The  REV.  A.  W.  Fox  read  the  following  short  paper : 

A  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  FAMILY  DOCTOR. 

The  medical  remedies  of  an  earlier  date  are  only  m'ore  curious 
than  the  descriptions  of  the  diseases.  The  men  and  women  of  the 
seventeenth  century  would  seem  to  have  been  fond  of  drastic,  not 
to  say  disgusting,  medicines.  Of  these  the  old  manuscript  about 
to  be  described  contains  abundant  examples,  some  of  which  arc 
said  to  have  been  extremely  efficacious.  The  manuscript  itself  con- 
sists of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  quarto  pages,  with  an  index 
of  the  subjects  treated.  It  is  written  with  painful  care,  and  prob- 
ably dates  back  to  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  It  is  bound  with 
a  fragment  of  the  parchment  of  an  older  deed,  written  in  the  year 
1599.  Whether  it  belonged  to  some  ancient  physician  who  was 
making  crude  experiments  upon  the  physique  of  his  patients,  or 
whether  it  was  the  proud  possession  of  some  venerable  and  ofhcious 
Lady  Bountiful  cannot  now  be  decided.  But  the  remedies  which 
it  describes  are  alike  fearful  and  wonderful,  and  cover  almost  the 
whole  area  of  sickness.  Some,  of  them  are  of  too  disgusting  a 
nature  to  be  set  forth  here.  A  few  appear  sensible,  and  all  alike 
are  curiously  compacted.  The  language  would  seem  to  belong  to 
Northern  England,  though  the  deed  in  which  the  manuscript  is 
bound  relates  to  property  in  Essex.  The  spelling,  though  in  some 
respects  odd,  is  more  consistent  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Though  eccentric,  it  is  by  no  means  always  phonetic,  a  circumstance 
upon  which  the  writer  is  to  be  sincerely  congratulated.  Some  of  the 
words  used  will  be  noted  in  passing,  and  many  are  of  interest  to  the 
compilers  of  the  "  Dialect  Dictionary." 

It  will  be  impossible  to  give  anything  like  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  total  number  of  remedies.  They  are  arranged  in  an  orderly 
fashion,  arid  each  of  the  receipts  occupies  its  own  paragraph,  tor 
the  most  part  with  a  separate  heading.  For  example,  there  is  the 
following  admirable  instruction  in  poultice-making  : 

Take  a  quart  of  malmsey,  take  *  or  3  handfulls  of  onyons  being 
slitted ;  allso  take  4  sponfulls  of  pepper  being  somwhat  smalt, 
but  not  to  smale  beatten,  and  boyle  all  these  together  till  it  be 
thicke  like  a  poultice.  Then  spread  it  upon  whit  leather,  and  lay 
it  on  the  place  bruissed,  and  shift  it  but  once  in  2  days  and  ~z 
nights.  You  must  lay  it  to,  as  hott  as  you  cann  suffer  it.  This 
will  sucke  out  the  bruise. 

Sheep's  dung  and  new  milk  mingled  together  like  a  poultice  Is 
good  for  swelled  legges  and  swelled  bellyes. 

There  may  be  two  opinions  on  the  merits  of  the  second  of  these 
two  poultices,  but  the  first  would  seem  to  be  at  least  serviceable 
for  its  object.  There  is  a  beautiful  indefiniteness  about  the  word 
''handfulls,"  and  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  writer  that 
human  hands  are  not  all  of  one  size. 

Thare  are  several  directions  for  making  "  sear-clothes,"  or  plaisters, 
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and  the  ailments  for  which  these  are  designed  are  quaintly  de- 
scribed. There  is  : 

The  making  of  a  searcloth  good  to  comfort  the  sinewes,   and  to 
beat  back  the  humour  falling  down  to  any  sore. 
There  is  another  very  expressive  title  to  a  similar  recipe  : 

A  searcloth  or  salue  for  swelling  leeges,  or  when  you  have  no 
feeling  in  your  leeges. 

It  may  be  noticed  at  this  point  that  through  the  whole  of  the  manu- 
script the  word  water  is  spelt  watter ;  in  fact,  the  writer  had  an 
undue  fondness  for  a  needless  doubling  of  letters,  while,  on  the 
other  hand  he  leaves  out  one  of  two  necessary  letters  in  some  of 
his  shorter  words.  Passing  from  the  preparation  of  plaisters  to 
nobler  medecines,  we  find  directions  for  the  preparation  of 

The  most  princepall  medecine  for  the  mother,  the  collick  and 
the  stone. 

Truly  a  curious  collocation  of  ailments,  but  not  less  curious  than 
the  remedy. 

Take  fenell  seed,  coriander  seed,  carraway  seed,  parsly  seedy 
gallingale  seed,  gromell  seed,  one  ounc  of  every  of  the  sayd 
seedes,  one  ounc  of  leaves  and  coods  (pods)  of  sceny  (senna),  a 
quarter  of  an  ounc  of  spicnall  (spignel),  and  so  much  lime.  Take 
all  these  receits  and  make  them  in  powder,  and  serce  them  in 
good  alle  or  whit  wine,  first  and  last  in  all  manner  of  sawces,  that 
you  eat  with  your  meate,  and  this  medecine  shall  help  you  by 
the  grace  of  God.  Probat ! 

That  the  medicine  might  work  strongly  cannot  be  doubted,  since  most 
of  the  herbs  included  have  a  purgative  force.  There  are  some  interest- 
ing spellings  and  words  in  the  quotation.  Thus  the  w  is  left  out  of 
gromwell,  affording  an  indication  of  contemporary  pronunciation. 
The  words  serce  and  sercer  are  used  for  the  words  strain  and 
strainer.  They  do  not  occur  in  Bailey's  "Dictionary,"  and  would 
seem  to  have  gone  entirely  out  of  use,  though  upon  this  point  there 
is  no  certainty.  The  addition  of  the  word  probatum  to  the  words 
"  by  the  grace  of  God "  is  very  naive,  and  reminds  the  reflective 
reader  of  the  coach  in  South  Wales,  "  which  started  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  D.V.,  and  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays,  D.V.  or  not. 

Amongst  other  ailments  a  cure  is  suggested  "for  the  stinging  of 
an  adder,"  which  he  is  welcome  to  try  who  lists.  It  is  this  : 

Wash  the  place  stinged  with  dragon  watter ;  then  take  garlike, 
sothernwood,  the  kernells  of  hassell  nuts,  and  a  little  meddradate 
(mithridate) ;  bruise  all  these  together,  and  lay  it  on  the  place 
stinged,  and  ty  it  fast  about  the  place  that  is  stunge  to  keepe  the 
venime,  that  it  runn  not  to  fare  before  the  abousayd  medecine 
be  layd  to  the  place  that  is  stunge  or  bitten  with  any  venimouse 
beast.  Take  a  hen  and  pluck  the  fethers  of  her  rumpe,  and  sett 
the  hene's  rump  uppon  the  plac  stung,  and  stopp  her  bill,  while 
she  is  applyed,  and  she  will  suck  out  the  venime  and  dy  of  it 
herselfe.  If  need  be,  you  may  doe  so  with  2  or  3  henes  one  after 
another,  till  the  poyson  be  sucked  out. 

The  "dragon  water"  named  in  the  first  of  these  two  remedies  is 
riot  what  its  name  implies,  but  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Aroideae, 
and  of  the,  genus  Calla.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  plant  referred  to 
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by  Gerarde  as  Dragons,  of  which  he  remarks  that  "  it  scoureth  and 
deanseth  mightily,"  and  that  "  Pliny  saith  tha  serpents  will  not 
come  neere  unto  him  that  beareth  dragcns  about  him."  On  the 
second  remedy  of  the  hen  or  hens  it  may  be  remarked  that  one  going 
where  there  were  adders  might  find  it  a  little  inconvenient  to  take 
two  or  three  hens  with  him  to  extract  the  poison  of  a  possible 
bite.  The  cure  might  suit  with  the  farm  or  the  poultry  yard,  though 
even  in  those  days  it  would  be  apt  to  be  somewhat  expensive. 

Several  pages  of  the  manuscript  have  to  do  with  bruises  inward 
and  outward,  and  with  aches  and  strains.  Here  is  one  concoction 
warranted  "  to  cease  any  ach  or  swelling."  To  bring  about  this 
•desirable  result  the  following  directions  must  be  observed  : 

Take  one  pint  of  Jsop  waiter,  4  hamlfulls  of  lyons'  claw,  4 
handfulls  of  wild  mallowes,  stampe  them  and  straine  them  and 
putt  them  into  Jsop  watter,  and  boyle  therin  halfe  a  pound  of 
barrowes  grease,  as  much  dear  suett.  Then  putt  in  halfe  an 
ounce  of  nutmeggs  and  half  an  ounce  of  mace.  Beat  them  to  fine 
powder.  Lett  it  boyle  the  space  of  4  howres.  Then  straine  it 
out,  and  keep  it  for  your  use. 

This  recipe  suggests  some  difficulties,  at  least  to  the  modern  Pharma- 
copeia. "  Lyon's  claw"  is  merely  another  name  for  "lady's  mantle." 
The  word  barrow  is  tolerably  adequate  disguise  for  the  more  modern 
boar,  which  is  used  upon  occasion  in  the  manuscript.  But  the 
modern  chemist  might  find  it  hard  to  come  by  either  boar's  grease 
or  deer  suet  in  sufficient  quantity  to  serve  all  his  patients.  The 
ointment  made  up  of  the  foregoing  ingredients  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  achieve  some  results,  since  it  is  worse  than  the  ache, 
and  the  sufferer  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  both  at  the  same  time. 
Two  remedies  for  Ck  Chineough "  stand  on  a  page  by  themselves, 
and  as  that  troublesome  ailment  is  by  no  means  extinct  amongst 
the  British  youth  both  will  be  given.  The  first  runs  thus  : 

Take  3  cloves  of  garlike  and  pell  them  ;  bruise  them  and  seeth 
them  in  malmsy  till  they  be  soft  and  thick ;  then  spread  them 
uppon  a  linin  cloth  very  thick,  and  lay  it  all  over  the  breast  upp 
to  the  throat;  and  so  shift  it  morning  and  evening  3  dayes  and 
3  nights. 

The  second  remedy  is  especially  recommended  to  parents  and 
guardians  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  point  of  application  : 

Take  garlik  and  roste  it  very  tender ;  then  putt  therto  the  powder 
of  bay  salt  very  fine,  and  butter.  Mingle  them  altogether  and 
spread  it  upon  a  linin  cloth,  and  lay  it  to  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
and  change  it  morning  and  evening. 

Of  the  first  remedy  it  need  only  be  remarked  that  if  the  patient 
could  endure  the  smell  of  the  savoury  garlic  for  three  days  and 
three  nights  he  might  well  be  cured  at  the  end  of  his  purgatorial 
perfuming.  On  the  second,  we  may  say  with  the  poet  ex  pede 
Herculem,  and  that  the  patient's  remedy  might  rightly  be  called 
foetid. 

Scattered  through  the  old  time-worn  pages  are  little  bits  of  family 
history  and  occasional  notices  of  celebrated  cures.  Of  the  last  of 
these  one  example,  will  suffice.  The  writer  is  recommending  the 
use  of  water-lily  leaves  to  ease  an  aching  back.  The  instance  will 
commend  itself  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  certain 
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remedies,   because — and  simply  because,   members  of  the  aristocracy 
take  them  : 

My  Lady  Pawlett  did  to  a  sister  of  hers  to  take  the  leaf  of  that 
which  beares  the  yellow  flower,  and  layd  it  to  her  back,  when  she 
found  the  heat,  and  in  short  time  the  leafe  dryed  and  fell  away. 
Then  she  took  another,  and  continued  with  that,  till  she  found  it 
not  dryed  so  fast,  but  continued  moyst.  Then  she  took  it  of, 
for  by  that  she  knew  it  had  cooled  sufficiently.  Allso  the  oynt- 
ment  is  good  to  anoynt  the  palmes  of  the  hands  to  cole  the  heat 
of  the  liver. 

The  foregoing  is  an  interesting  little  lit  of  family  history  of  a 
somewhat  private  nature.  We  can  picture  the  two  noble  sisters, 
the  one  performing,  the  other  submitting  with  many  a  shudder  to 
the  homely  operation.  For  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  large  cool 
water-lily  leaf  applied  to  the  small  of  the  back  could  scarcely  be 
productive  of  additional  comfort. 

With  such  blending  of  simples  into  horrible  compounds,  with  such 
notes  of  personal  cures,  and  with  a  simple  and  unfeigned  piety,  does 
the  writer  of  this  old  manuscript  season  his  druggy  pages.  He  tells 
us  of  snails  crushed  in  their  shells,  of  swallows  crushed  in  their 
nests  and  baked  in  the  oven  to  form  the  basis  of  salves.  He  gives 
recipes  for  diet-drinks,  which  are  as  horrible  as  Dr.  Lundin's  cor- 
dial. He  shows  an  exact  knowledge  of  herbs,  some  little  super- 
stition, no  nice  delicacy,  but  a  profound  faith  in  his  own  medicines. 
But,  stay;  is  the  writer  a  he  or  a  she  physician?  Sometimes  one 
can  hardly  help  fancying  that  a  lady  must  have  penned  the  manu- 
script. Ladies  are  fond  of  drugging  themselves  and  of  imposing 
their  drugs  upon  others.  They  have  an  insanitary  liking  for  un- 
pleasant but  inoperative  family  medicines,  and  such  has  been  the 
characteristic  of  Englishwomen  from  an  early  date.  Perhaps  the 
venerable  writer  of  these  pages  may  have  administered  her  own 
remedies  to  her  long-suffering  family,  and  to  every  other  family 
who  would  permit  her  to  poison  them  with  the  best  intentions. 
But  whether  its  writer  be  male  or  female,  the  old  manuscript  itself 
is  filled  with  interest  to  the  physician  and  to  the  philologist ;  and 
its  yellow  pages  will  find  their  way  to  the  affections  of  anyone  who 
loves  to  know  of  the  doings  of  a  long  past  generation. 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  contributed  the  short  paper  which 
follows  : 

OLD  NEWS. 

The  demise  of  a  certain  English  queen,  whose  statue,  minus  the 
nose,  dubiously  graced  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  has  by  interminable 
reference,  become  a  symbol  expressive  of  the  worthlessness  of  old 
news.  It  may  be  annoying  to  the  person  informed  to  suffer  from 
a  repetition  of  stale  news  (or  of  stale  bacon),  but  it  is  infinitely  more 
aggravating  to  the  informer  to  be  reminded  of  an  event  nearly 
two  centuries  old.  The  latter  person,  having  the  privilege  of  reply, 
might  retort  that  his  news  was  not  quite  so  reverend ;  only  to 
suffer  from  a  possible  rejoinder  that  the  older  event  was  "history," 
while  the  latter  fact,  as  recently  we  have  so  thoroughly  experienced, 
may  be  fiction.  There  is  no  comparison,  in  the  way  of  interest, 
between  last  week's  bread  and  a  brick  from  Babylon,  except,  per- 
haps, in  the  relative  rigidity.  After  news  has  ceased  to  be  a  nine 
days'  wonder,  it  loses  its  value  temporarily  or  for  ever,  according  as 
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it  may  repeat  itself  as  history,  or  drop  into  the  oubliette  of  oblivion, 
whence  it  is  not  likely  to  be  rescued,  but  by  some  bespectacled 
antiquary  who  does  not  recognise  oblivion  -when  he  makes  its 
acquaintance,  and  might  drown  in  the  Lethe  without  becoming 
aware  of  it.  The  national  archives  or  the  national  dustbin  is  the 
fate  of  the  news,  and  sometimes  of  newspapers.  ; 

When  the  before-mentioned  Royal  Lady  departed  ihis  life,  the 
journals  of  the  time  consisted  entirely  of  reading  matter.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  they  were  made  up  of  reading  matter  and 
advertisements,  which,  I  beg  leave  to  submit,  are  not  reading 
matter,  albeit  often  the  more  readable  and  truthless  of  the  two 
kinds  of  newspaper  "  copy."  To-day  the  commercial  spirit  of  the 
hour  clamours  for  advertisement,  so  advertisement,  by  trumpet  or 
print,  predominates  ;  and  indeed,  there  exist  some  papers  which  are 
all  advertisement,  this  branch  having  been  extended  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  else  by  some  enterprising  editor,  on  the  principle  of  the  mer- 
chant who  enlarged  his  counting-house  because  it  was  the  only- 
paying  department  of  his  business. 

In  to-day's  paper,  at  such  a  period  of  history-making  as  is  now  in 
progress,  the  news  is  of  the  first  importance ;  but  perhaps  in  a 
century  or  so  the  advertisement  columns  of  now  may  prove  the 
more  attractive  to  a  reader  then.  I  make  this  prediction  because  I  do 
not  know,  and,  lacking  Methuselah's  constitution,  never  shall.  But  I 
have  a  concrete  example  from  the  past  to  justify  my  inference.  The 
scraps  of  news  in  the  kv  Morning  Chronicle  and  London  Advertiser " 
for  Monday,  February  23rd,  1789,  were,  no  doubt,  eagerly  devoured 
by  the  city  gentlemen  of  that  historic  year,  to  the  disregard  of  the 
advertisements  other  than  those  of  public  entertainments.  But  the 
kaleidoscope  of  history  has  transferred  the  interest  from  the  former 
to  the  latter.  The  reader  of  that  time  paid  his  jjhjd.,  and  possibly 
considered  he  had  his  money's  worth  of  news  and  the  paper's  stamp, 
but  what  scraps  of  insignificance  he  received  compared  with  the 
splendour  and  suggestion  of  the  advertisements ! 

There  was  not  an  atom  of  news  from  abroad,  although  the  first 
fires  of  the  Revolution  were  obviously  smouldering  in  France.  The 
chief  item  was  that  His  Majesty  had  recovered  "  the  pristine  vigour 
of  his  understanding  in  the  completest  manner,"  another  that  he  had 
refused  to  receive  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Kew,  which  perhaps 
proved  him  to  be  in  a  proper  state  of  mind,  since  the  life  of  that 
worthy  Prince  was  a  sarcastic  reflection  on  his  title  of  the  First 
Gentleman  of  Europe.  Our  newspaper,  however,  boldly  mentioned 
his  ''gentleman-like  delicacy,"  and  prophesied  that  he  would  become 
"  the  future  idol  of  the  people,"  and  uttered  other  fulsome  phrases, 
which,  though  untrue,  were  not  libellous  because  ilattering.  Much  of 
the  news  is  political,  and  most  of  that  is  damnatory  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, who  are  styled  a  "  desperate  part)","  and  a  "  society  of 
political  fabricators."  The  rest  of  the  news  is  of  the  most  trivial 
and  scrappy  nature,  with  the  exception  that  "  Mrs.  Billington  was 
prevented  by  severe  illness  from  being  able  to  play  Yarico  in  the 
opera  of  'Inkle  and  Yarico'  at  Covent  Garden."  "This  would  be 
nothing  less  than  a  calamity  to  lovers  of  music,  since  Boaden  called 
her  "  the  most  accomplished  of  English  singt/s  "  and  Haydn  was 
so  delighted  with  her  that  when  he  called  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to 
whom  she  was  sitting  for  her  portrait,  in  which  she  was  represented 
as  St.  Cecilia,  he  remarked  :  "  It  is  a  very  fine  likeness,  but  you 
have  made  a  mistake."  "What  is  that?"  asked  Sir  Joshua,  hastily. 
"  You  have  painted  her  listening  to  the  angels  ;  you  ought  to  have 
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represented  the  angels  listening  to  her."  Mrs.  Billington,  we  are 
told,  was  so  much  charmed  with  this  compliment,  that  she  sprang 
from  her  seat  and  threw  her  fair  arms  around  Haydn's  neck.  But 
turn  we  with  relief  from  the  mean  news  of  the  moment  to  the  long 
and  glorious  advertisements  which  have  become  history.  The  first 
in  the  paper  is  that  of  the  performance  at  Drury  Lane  of  Congreve's 
"  Love  for  Love,"  with  Mr.  Kemble  as  Valentine,  a  part  in  which 
he,  in  Charles  Lamb's  opinion,  was  faultless;  "Jack"  Bannister  was 
Ben  ;  Mrs.  Jordan,  Prue  ;  and  Miss  Farren,  Angelica.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  performance  of  the  "  Twelfth  Night,"  announced  for  Tues- 
day, was  the  one  of  which  the  playbill  formed  the  text  for  Lamb's 
essay,  "On  Some  of  the  Old  Actors"?  "It  presents,"  he  says, 
"  the  cast  of  the  parts  in  the  '  Twelfth  Night '  at  the  old  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  two-and-thirty  years  ago."  And  here  he  sets  them  out  with 
all  the  important  names  that  figure  in  this  historic  advertisement  of 
"  Love  for  Love  "  and  "  The  Pannel  "  ;  Kemble,  Moody,  Barrymore, 
Jack  Bannister,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Miss  Farren,  Palmer,  Boddeley,  Whit- 
field,  and  so  forth.  A  critic,  Reynolds  by  name,  says  that  Bannister's 
Ben  in  "Love  for  Love"  was  "inimitable."  Indeed,  the  love- 
scene  between  him  and  Miss  Prue,  when  this  latter  part  was  acted 
by  Mrs.  Jordan,  was  "probably  never  surpassed  in  rich,  natural 
comedy,"  and  Lamb,  although  writing  on  a  playbill  on  this  "  Twelfth 
night,"  must  needs  (curious  coincidence  !)  criticise  the  acting  of  its 
players  in  "  Love  for  Love "  also,  finishing  his  essay  by  saying  of 
Bannister,  "  For  what  is  Ben?  The  pleasant  sailor  which  Bannister 
gives  us — but  a  piece  of  satire,  a  creation  of  Congreve's  fancy,  a 
dreamy  combination  of  all  the  accidents  of  a  sailor's  character,  his 
contempt  of  money,  his  credulity  to  women,  with  that  necessary 
estrangement  from  home?  We  never  think  the  worse  of  Ben  for  it, 
or  feel  it  as  a  stain  upon  his  character.  But  when  an  actor  comes, 
and  instead  of  the  delightful  phantom — the  creature  dear  to  half- 
belief — which  Bannister  exhibited,  displays  before,  our  eyes  a  down- 
right conception  of  a  Wapping  sailor.  ...  we  want  him  turned 
out.  We  feel  that  his  true  place  is  not  behind  the  curtain,  but  in 
the  pit  or  second  gallery." 

What  a  performance. !  What  a  critic !  Therefore,  what  an  adver- 
tisement ! 

It  is  curious  to  read  at  the  close  of  an  announcement  of  a  per- 
formance at  the  Lyceum  :  "  Excellent  Fires,  and  the  House  lighted 
with  Wax."  Here,  too,  is  a  long  advertisement  of  a  State  lottery, 
for  which,  by  irony  of  fate,  half  a  century  later,  the  paper  would  have 
suffered  a  fine  of  ^50.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Co.,  of  the  Three 
Pigeons  and  Sceptre,  "  request  ladies  to  notice  the  number  of  their 
house,  as  there  is  another  of  the  same  name  in  the  neighbourhood." 
Mr.  Francis  Newberry  also  is  very  minute  in  his  directions  to  his 
shop  at  45,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  "  N.B. — As  many  persons  con- 
tinually mistake  Mr.  Newberry's  house,  particularly  servants  and 
messengers,  all  purchasers  are  requested  to  observe  that  it  is  a  little 
out  of  the  general  line  of  foot-passengers,  five  doors  from  the 
trunkmakers,  the.  corner  of  Cheapside,  and  that  the  bust  of  Dr. 
James  and  these  words  are  against  the  front  of  his  house,  viz.  : 

'  The  only  warehouse  for  Dr.  James's  Powder.' 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  trunkmaker  contributed  to  the 
bill  for  this  advertisement,  or  if  he  were  of  such  standing  that  the  use 
of  his  name  was  something  worth  paying  for.  In  one  corner  of 
the  paper  Monsieur  Courtier  announces,  with  a  humorous  absence 
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of  reserve  that  "  wigs  being  universally  complained  of  ...  he 
has  brought  wigs  to  the  greatest  perfection  .  .  .  and,  therefore, 
begs  leave  to  submit  to  the  trial  of  the  curious  that  love  con- 
venience and  elegance,  his  much-admired  spring  wigs,  which  fit 
perfectly  tight  and  easy,  and  never  fly  off  the  face."  And  in  another 
corner,  in  the  announcement  of  a  newspaper,  it  is  remarked  that 
"  in  order  "  to  frustrate  "  the  desperate  schemes  of  a  powerful  party, 
and  preserve  the.  strongest  bulwark  of  our  Constitution  from  the 
undermining  arts  of  any  set  of  men  whatever,  a  new  paper,  under 
the  title  of" — no,  not  the  "Eatanswill  Gazette" — 'The  Evening 
Mail'  will  make  its  first  appearance"  on  the  following  Monday, 
''  and  as  every  advertisement  shall  have  early  insertion  (an  advantage 
they  are  deprived  of  in  the  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  evening 
papers)  there  remains  not  a  single  doubt  of  its  gaming  a  circulation 
and  patronage."  We  ask,  with  Hans  Breitmann,  k4  Yere  vos  dot 
barty  now?" 

In  concluding  this  paper,  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  purple  patch 
of  particular  luminosity  from  a  letter  to  the  newspaper  by  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon :  "  The  second  star  of  political  lustre  in  the  rising 
hemisphere  is  R.  B.  Sheridan,  who,  it  is  said,  intends  obliging  his 
country  with  the  use  of  his  talents  and  integrity  :  "  Thou  oracle  of 
wit !  Thou  invincible  champion  of  Albion's  wounded  honour,  it  was 
thy  luminous  composition  that  lighted  insulted  Justice  along  the 
misty  paths  of  Asiatic  extortion,  treachery  and  murder,  drove  the 
wily  monster  from  his  covert,  and  hunted  him  to  his  den.  Great 
shall  be  thy  reward  if  proportioned  to  the  toil  and  midnight  labour 
expended  on  the  wonderful  Phillipic !"  The  spirit  of  justice  displays 
much  penetration,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  fhe  human  heart  in 
casting  the.  characters  of  that  dramatick  prosecution,  particularly 
in  committing  to  the  well-tried  powers  of  R.  B.  Sheridan  the  part  he 
acted  in  that  august  scene,  for  who  is  so  well  qualified  to  lay  open 
the  complicated  folds  of  premeditated  robbery  and  deep  manoeuvre? 
Or  who  can  ,with  equal  dexterity,  unravel  the  perplexed  intricacy  ot 
sly  chicane  as  that  very  man,  whose  whole  publick  life  has  been 
supported  by  ingenious  fraud,  and  the  slavery  of  abject  dependance, 
spurred  by  necessity,  unbridled  by  principle,  and  cased  in  brass. 
The  gold  mill  in  the.  Hay  Market  cannot  produce  one  ingot  more, 
nor  shall  the  happy  expedient  of  a  paper  resource  prove  again  suc- 
cessful at  a  Stafford  election,  if  the  editor  is  not  previously  con- 
nected with  the  Treasury. 

Deep  and  wide  is  the  wit  of  this  modern  Aristophanes,  and  so  it 
should  seem,  for  upon  it  he  has  made  many  a  heavy  draft,  and  fared 
sumptuously,  too,  some  years  past ;  but  stratagem  itself,  by  trequent 
exertion,  becomes  unproductive,  and  the  spirit  of  contribution  grows 
languid  by  repeated  demand.  How  far  he  can  subdue  the  vivacity 
of  his  brilliant  genius  to  the  dull  routine  of  official  attention  I  know 
not.  How  far  his  preparatory  habits  may  qualify  him  for  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Treasury  seems  to  be  as  doubtful  as  it  is  clear  that 
such  a  situation  will  be  highly  suitable  and  convenient  to  him : 
therefore,  one  part  of  the  connection  shall,  at  all  events,  be  accom- 
modated, and  the  publick  may  perhaps  receive  from  his  dramatick 
muse,  glowing  in  prosperity,  sterling  wit  for  sterling  coin,  and  give 
a  receipt  in  full." 

What  turgid  rubbish !  I  would  like  to  know  Sheridan's  retort.  I 
can  imagine  the  cumbrous  Clarendon  outclassed  at  all  points,  both 
in  wit,  sense,  and  language.  Once  again,  through  him,  T  seem  to 
hear  the  bombast  of  the  rival  editors  of  Eatanswill — Slurk  and  Pott 
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— and  on  the  whole,  prefer  them.  They  do  not  grow  old,  and  of  all 
old  news  the  major  part  of  old  politics  is  fit  only  for  the  national 
dustbin. 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  sent  a  paper,  entitled  "  Pope,  Villars, 
and  Borri,"  which  was  read  in  his  absence  by  Mr.  Edgar 
Attkins.  It  dealt  with  the  indebtedness  of  Pope  in  writing 
the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  to  Villars  and  Borri  for  the  ideas 
on  sylphs,  salamanders,  and  gnomes  embodied  in  the  poemr 
which  ideas  were  founded  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Rosicru- 
sian  brotherhood. 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  contributed  a  translation  of  a 
poem  by  Anastasius  Grim,  the  German  lyric  poet. 


MONDAY,  APRIL  7,  1900. — The  PRESIDENT  (Mr.  George 
Milner)  occupied  the  chair. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  read  the 
thirty-eighth  annual  report. 

Mr.  C.  W.  BUTTON,  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  submitted  the 
annual  statement  of  accounts. 

The  PRESIDENT,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
financial  statement,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  George  Pear- 
son and  subsequently  agreed  to,  remarked  that  the  report 
showed  that  the  work  of  the  Session  had  been  of  an  unusually 
varied  character,  and  several  events  had  occurred  which  had 
not  ordinarily  come  within  the  compass  of  their  business.  He 
was  convinced  that  many  of  the  papers  which  had  been  read 
were  of  a  very  high  quality,  and  the  short  communications 
appeared  to  him  to  be  increasing  in  their  value.  It  could  not 
be  said  that  that  Literary  Club  did  not  produce  literature. 
True,  their  society  at  the  beginning  did  not  do  anything  like 
what  they  did  now.  It  always  had  a  pleasant  and  social  char- 
acter, but  the  production  of  papers  was  a  secondary  thing. 
While  they  might  claim  that  they  had  lost  none  of  the  pleasant 
and  social  feeling  that  prevailed  in  the  early  days,  and  while 
feeling  that  they  had  a  touch  of  Bohemianism  in  their  com- 
position they  were  at  the  same  time  doing  substantial  work, 
and  producing  papers  which  were  quite  worthy  of  preserving, 
as  they  were  preserved,  in  the  Manchester  Quarterly.  The 
transference  of  that  magazine  to  new  publishers  had  proved 
eminently  successful,  and  while  its  circulation  had  doubled,  he 
was  sure  it  might  well  be  doubled  again  and  again  as  it  became 
better  known.  He  might  just  mention,  with  reference  to  the 
last  volume,  that  a  few  days  ago  he  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  their  oldest  members,  Mr.  Robert  Langton,  who  was  residing 
near  London,  and  who,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  afflicted  with 
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paralysis,  wherein  he  said  that  he  had  read  every  word  in  the 
volume,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  the  best  they  had  ever  pub- 
lished. He  had  some  misgivings  about  the  Foreign  Literature 
Section.  The  members  were  hardly,  he  thought,  doing  as  much 
work  as  they  intended  to  do,  or  as  the  Club  expected  they 
would  do.  They  had,  it  was  true,  done  some  good  work,  and 
he  thought  they  could  do  excellent  work  still.  He  would  urge 
upon  the  members  of  the  section  the  necessity  for  not  allowing 
their  efforts  to  cease,  and  he  would  also  appeal  to  the  ordinary 
members  of  the  Club  to  attend  when  possible  the  meetings 
of  the  section.  With  regard  to  the  papers  dealing  with  Lanca- 
shire novelists,  he  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  change  the  title 
from  Lancashire  Novelists  to  Lancashire  Writers  of  Fiction. 
He  hoped  when  this  work  was  finished  that  they  would  begin 
another  series  of  papers  dealing  with  some  other  class  of  writers 
connected  with  Lancashire.  As  to  the  membership  of  the 
Club,  he  had  not  changed  his  opinion,  expressed  years  ago, 
that  they  ought  to  have  250  members.  Such  a  membership 
would  leave  them  a  liUle  margin  for  doing  various  kinds  of 
work  to  help  on  the  cause  of  literature  in  Manchester. 

Mr.  A.  L.  LEECH,  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Literature  Sec- 
tion, said  that  he  regretted  that,  owing  to  the  retirement  of  the 
secretary  of  the  section,  and  the  temporary  inability  of  some 
of  the  members  to  attend  the  meetings,  there  had  been  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  output  of  their  work.  However,  he  could  assure 
them  that  they  intended  in  the  new  session  to  continue  their 
labours  with  renewed  vigour.  They  hoped  that  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  secretary  inspired  with  zeal  and  energy,  the 
section  would  become  an  important  and  vital  part  of  the  Club. 

After  a  short  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  make  the  following 
addition  to  Rule  6,  "  and  to  arrange  for  its  representation  on 
the  Council."  Mr.  Credland  explained  that  the  alteration 
would  allow  arrangements  for  any  section  that  might  be  formed 
in  connection  with  the  Club,  to  be  represented  on  the  Council. 

The  Council  and  officers  were  re-elected,  Mr.  George  Milner 
again  being  appointed  President. 

THE    CLOSING    CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  9,  1900. — The  Conversazione,  which  marks 
the  close  of  the  Session,  was  held  on  this  evening  at  the  Grand 
Hotel.  There  was  a  crowded  gathering,  the  large  club-room 
being  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity.  An  enjoyable  musical  pro- 
gramme was  provided  by  Miss  Xellie  Leeson  and  Mr.  H. 
Bamber,  vocalists;  and  Miss  Edith  Robinson,  who  played  violin 
solos,  while  Miss  Nettie  Schlesinger  and  Mr.  Walter  Bancroft 
contributed  elocutionary  selections. 
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The  REV.  A.  W.   Fox  read  the  following  original  composi- 
tion : 

DAVY  JONES'S   LOCKER. 

It   was   a  meny   mermaid 

That  sat  hard  by  the  beach, 
Her  locks  were  bright   and   golden, 

Her  cheeks  were  like  the  peach ; 
Her  lips   were   as  twin   corals, 

Her  breast  was   white   as   snow, 
Her  gleaming  tail  with  silvery  scale 

Flapped  lightty  to  and  fro. 

Her  left  hand  held  a  mirror, 

Her  right  a  golden  comb ; 
She   sang  to  lure  the.  mariner 

To  rest  in  her  billowy  home. 
She  pined  his  flesh  to  swallow, 

She  longed  to  pick  his  bones, 
To   store  him  in  her  larder 

Built  of  seaweed  and  of  stones. 

The  wind   is   on   the  water, 

And  soon  will  be  a  gale  ; 
Then  Jack  Tar,   tall,   look   out  for   squall, 
When  thy  good  ship  must  fail. 
"  The  wind  is  on  the  billow, 

Its  crest  is  crowned  with  white, 
While  I've  a  snug,   soft  pillow, 

Where  thou  may'st  rest  to-night." 

Young   Davy   looked   around   him, 

Looked  round  him  Davy  Jones ; 
He  heard  the  song,  nor  ever  dreamed 

That   she   would  pick  his  bones. 
His  form  was   stark   and  lusty, 

His   flesh   was   soft   and   brown, 
His   eye   was   blue   and   trusty, 

His  heart  was   never  down. 

But  stijl  his  native  shyness — 

A  shy  young  man  was  he — 
Served  him  against  the  slyness 

Of  that  maiden  of  the  sea. 
He  heard  her  softly  crooning, 

He   blushed   a   blush,    I   ween. 
Ah,   then  she  knew  his  mind's  fair  hue 

Was    most    uncommon    green. 

For  though  he  was  a  bashful  man, 

Young    Davy    loved    a    woman, 
And  when  his   modesty  wore   off, 

His    wooing   was    uncommon. 
So,  though  he  blushed,  he  turned  his  eyes 

Upon   that   minstrel   fair ; 
When  they  had  once  been  bent  on  her, 

Their    glance    still    lingered    there. 
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"Oh,    Davy,    gentle    Davy—" 

You  see,   she  knew  his  name — 
';  Oh,    Davy,    quit   the   Navy, 

And  be  my  youthful  flame. 
No  more  you'll  have  to  scale  the  mast 

When   the  wind   is   roaring   high, 
And  when  the   sound  of  other  blast 

Than   his   is   heard   on    high. 

"  No   more   the   angry  captain 

Will  give  you  his  pet   cat, 
When,    Davy,    you've    been    drinking — 

What  do  you  think  of  that? 
Here  have   I   kegs  of  whisky, 

And  many  a  butt  of  wine. 
My  Davy,   you'll  be  frsky 

If  only  you'll   be  mine. 

"  The  fishes  all   shall   serve  you 

As    waiters,    or    repast ; 
You'll   nevermore,  be  hungry, 

Your  days  in  gladness  passed. 
And   I  will   smooth  your  curly  locks, 

And  press  you  to  my  breast ; 
Be   mine,   my   dearest  Davy, 

And — oh,  well,  you  know  the  rest. 

t;  I'll  love  you  truly,   Davy — 

I've    never    loved    before 
(Untrue,    but    she's    a   lady) — 

I   hear  the   waters  roar; 
The    rtorm    is    rising,    Davy. 

Oh,    Davy,    come    with    me ! 
I'm    longing,    dainty    Davy, 

To   take  you   under   sea." 

She  ceased — a  splash   resounded 

Upon  that  southern  main. 
"  Why,  ther's  one  more  confounded 

Man    overboard    again." 
So  spake  the  angry  captain. 

The  boats  were  lowered  to  save, 
But  the  mermaid  dragged  poor  Davy  down 

Beneath    the    sad    sea   wave. 

She  took  him  to  her  grotto, 

His  limbs  were  stiff  and   cold, 
She  scented  sweet  with  Otto 

Of  roses  his  fair  mould. 
She  boiled  him  in  a  cauldron 

All   in   that   Tropic    Sea, 
Where  the  sun's  heat  ever  reaches 

The    two-one-twelfth    degree. 

She    dined   upon    his    sweetbreads, 

His  form  so  plump   and   round, 
And   washed   it  down   with   brandy    neat — 

'Twas    smuggled,    I'll    be   bound. 
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At  one   foul   meal   she   ate   him, 

She  picked  his  marrowy  bones ; 
Since  then  the  locker  has  been  called 

By  name  of  Davy  Jones. 

Then   all  you  gay  young   sailors 

Of  mermaids   be  you  ware ; 
Not  all  have  tails  with  silvery  scales, 

They   are   by   no   means   rare. 
On  land  they  flirt   and  ogle, 

Sing  in  their  sweetest  tones, 
In  time  take,  care,   lest  you  should  share 

The  fate  of  Davy  Jones. 

Mr.  TINSLEY  PRATT  recited  his  "  Hiawatha  on  Creative 
Literature." 

Upon  the  programme  was  printed  the  couple  of  verses, 
specially  written  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland  for  the  occasion, 
which  follow  : 

VALE   AD  SESSION  EM, 
1899-1900. 

Through   the   changeful   winter  weather, 
Comrades  we  have  met  together, 

Met  to   laugh,    or   to   be  grave. 
We've   boldly    stormed   Thought's    dizzy   heights, 
Have    sipped   the    Soul's    most   rare    delights, 
Gloried    in    ambrosial    nights, 

And   worked   like   any   slave. 

But  with  the  first  sweet  breath  of  Spring 
Pens,    ink,    and   books   away   we   fling, 

By     "  vernal     impulse "     stirred. 
When  Nature   decked   in   dainty   charms 
Cries  "  Come  !"  and  opens  wide  her  arms, 
"  Excursions"  then  are  sans  "alarms," 

We  go  like  any  bird. 

An  interesting  exhibition  of  oil  and  water-colour  pictures  by 
the  late  Mr.  Henry  Watkinson  was  sent  by  his  executors,  and 
Mr.  Reginald  Barber  showed  some  studies  and  portraits.  A 
statuette  of  Sir  Charles  Halle,  by  Mr.  John  Cassidy,  was  lent 
by  Mr.  John  Wilcock. 

The  PRESIDENT,  having  taken  the  chair,  delivered  an  address, 
in  which,  after  referring  to  the  work  of  the  past  session,  he  said 
he  thought  the  influence  of  the  Club  was  felt  in  the  direction  of 
discouraging  the  greatest  intellectual  vice  of  the  day — the  un- 
restrained indulgence  in  ephemeral  and  scrappy  reading,  which 
was  generally  nothing  more  than  a  deceptive  form  of  idleness — 
an  idleness,  too,  which  had  in  it  no  power  even  to  recuperate  or 
refresh.  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  had  recently  given  an  address 
on  the  question,  "  Is  it  possible  to  tell  a  good  book  from  a 
bad  one?"  Like  all  that  they  got  from  Mr.  Birrell  the  address 
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was  brilliant  and  witty,  but,  after  all,  it  only  came  to  this — that 
we  must  acquire  judgment  and  taste  by  constant  contact  with 
the  best  and  acknowledged  models.  This  was  sound  enough. 
Mr.  Birrell  in  effect  admitted  the  difficulty  of  answering  his 
own  question,  and  concluded  that  this  was  all  that  could  be 
done  to  urge  upon  the  reader  the  cultivation  or  acquirement 
of  judgment  and  taste.  He  gave  many  definitions  of  what  taste 
was  and  how  it  was  to  be  gained.  For  himself,  he  thought  that 
which  Goethe  gave  to  Eckermann  was  the  best,  namely,  '*  Taste 
is  only  to  be  educated  by  contemplation,  not  of  the  tolerably 
good,  but  of  the  truly  excellent.  I  therefore  show  you  only  the 
best  works,  and  when  you  are  grounded  in  these  you  will  have 
a  standard  for  the  rest  which  you  will  know  how  to  value  with 
out  overrating  them.  And  I  show  you  the  best  in  each  class, 
that  you  may  perceive  that  no  class  is  to  be  despised,  but  that 
each  gives  delight  when  a  man  of  genius  attains  the  highest 
point."  That  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  superb  wisdom 
of  Goethe.  It  was  as  wise  and  comprehensive  as  anything 
could  be.  Let  them  note  especially  the  words,  "  I  show  you  the 
best  in  each  class."  This  deprecated  that  habit,  so  misleading 
to  many,  of  confining  their  admiration  and  their  study  to  par- 
ticular schools  or  classes  in  literature,  or  in  any  of  the  sister 
.arts.  Matthew  Arnold's  recipe  for  the  cultivation  of  taste  was 
to  carry  in  one's  head  pieces  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  of  Dante 
and  Shakespeare,  of  Milton  and  Keats.  He  had  found  that  the 
better  plan  was  to  have  always  at  hand  some  great  and  acknow- 
ledged masterpiece,  and  to  carry  on  the  study  of  that  work 
contemporaneously  \\ith  other  reading.  By  that  means  the 
reader  combined  the  presence  of  a  test  with  a  continuous  educa- 
tive influence.  Such  a  plan,  he  thought,  would  lead  those  who 
followed  it  to  the  conclusion  that  the  really  great  writers  were 
those  who  had  either  new  truths  to  announce  or  old  truths  in 
new  forms,  or  vivid  presentations  of  life,  and  who  used  for  their 
medium  the  clearest  language,  without  those  eccentricities  of 
form  which  were  generally  adopted  to  cloak  conscious  weak- 
ness. Above  all,  great  writers  were  uniformly  sane  ;  the  not 
sane  were  invariably  the  lesser  men.  The  truly  great  writers, 
the  men  who  were  our  companions  and  models  for  all  time, 
were  those  "  who  .saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole." 


OUR   SCRIBE. 
By  JOHN  MORTIMER. 


And  they  painted  him  on  canvas, 

And    set    it   up   on   high, 
And  there  it  hangs  unto  this  day 

To  witness  if  I  lie. 

MACAULAY'S  "HORATIUS"  (r.dapted). 

Our  club  is  of  the  literary  type,  and  Our  Scribe  is  the 
keeper  of  its  records.  The  office  is  an  honorary  one,  with 
plenty  of  work  attached,  but  conferring  some  distinction  upon 
the  occupier.  The  name — which  in  his  case  means  secretary 
— carries  with  it  a  certain  dignity  of  the  confidential  kind. 
In  its  original  use  it  meant  one  who  could  be  relied  upon  to 
keep  secrets,  a  discreet  and  trustworthy  person  in  fact. 
Beyond  this  there  is,  of  course,  the  indispensable  requisite 
of  a  scribe — he  must  wield  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and  be 
withal  a  good  correspondent.  He  is,  therefore,  to  that  extent 
a  man  of  letters. 

Our  Scribe,  having  to  deal  specially  with  things  literary, 
is  a  man  of  letters  in  more  senses  than  one.  He  came  into 
office  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  no  one  has  ever  had  the 
slightest  disposition  to  dislodge  him.  Though  in  a  sense 
a  tenant  at  will,  it  is  practically  at  his  own  will.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  President  we  look  upon  him,  apart  from  the  annual 
formalities,  as  being  elected  for  life.  Secretaries  are  to  some 
extent  like  poets — they  are  born,  not  made.  We  look  upon 
Our  Scribe  as  a  born  secretary ;  he  has  to  carry  many  bur- 
dens, and  his  broad  back  is  fitted  thereto. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  his  personality.  He  is  a  tall  Fenlandery 
coming  from  East  Anglia,  as  one  understands,  and  there  is 
about  him  not  the  flatness  but  a  good  deal  of  the  tranquil 
repose  associated  with  the  Fen  Country.  An  all-pervading 
calm  is  one  of  his  chief  characteristics ;  no  one  ever  saw  him 
ruffled  or  seriously  out  of  temper.  He  is  never  in  a  hurry, 
reminding  you  in  this  respect  of  a  slow-moving  stream,  but 
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he  is  always  moving,  and  gets  through  vastly  more  work  than 
many  more  agitated  beings.  On  the  surface  he  seems  to  be  a 
serious  person.  From  behind  his  spectacles  he  can  look  un- 
commonly wise,  but  there  is  about  him  a  boyish  love  of  fun, 
which  breaks  out  unexpectedly  in  puns  and  pleasantries  of  a 
mildly-explosive  kind,  and  on  occasions  of  otherwise  sober 
purpose,  such  as  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing. For  this  reason  we  are  sometimes  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  we  are  to  take  him  seriously.  Being  of  a  laconic 
nature  he  does  not  affect  to  be  a  public  speaker,  and  rarely 
takes  part  in  our  discussions,  but  when  he  does  get  on  his 
legs  there  is  sure  to  be,  sooner  or  later,  a  ripple  of  laughter 
round  the  table. 

One  of  the  desirable  qualities  in  a  secretary  is  patience. 
Our  Scribe  possesses  that  inestimable  virtue  in  an  eminent 
degree.  As  "  the  chiel  amang  us  taking  notes  "  it  is  his  duty 
to  sit  through  the  longest  meeting.  Other  members,  finding 
the  business  in  hand  of  an  uninteresting  nature,  may  quietly 
steal  away  and  "  lie  low  "  in  an  adjoining  chamber,  but  Our 
Scribe  remains,  a  monument  of  duty,  apparently  listening 
with  equal  attention  to  the  cheerful  lays  of  a  young  poet,  or 
the  dreary  prosings  of  a  "  Dryasdust,"  the  while  the  light 
cloud  of  cigarette  smoke  floats  gently  upwards  from  the 
secretarial  lips. 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  his  work  is  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  papers  after  they  are  read,  make  notes  therefrom 
for  his  report  and  subject  them  to  critical  revision  on  his  own 
part.  His  place  at  the  table  is  next  to  the  reading  desk,  and 
as  the  essayist  works  his  way  through  his  manuscript,  you 
may  see  at  times  a  sinister  hand — the  term  being  used  in  the 
heraldic  and  not  in  the  offensive  sense — steal  upwards  and 
secure  the  fallen  leaves  from  the  tree  of  knowledge.  He  is 
much  interested  in  these  literary  productions,  inasmuch  as  in 
addition  to  his  other  duties  he  performs  the  important  one  of 
editor  of  the  Club  Journal.  Here  other  fine  qualities  come 
into  play,  and  his  judgment  is  of  great  importance  when  the 
question  of  publication  arises.  His  literary  criticisms,  how- 
ever, are  genial,  just,  and  fair-minded,  and  his  discretion 
something  to  be  relied  upon.  Now  and  then  you  see  that 
there  are  thorns  in  the  editorial  cushion,  but  the  pain  there- 
from is  taken  playfully  and  philosophically.  Other  duties 
besides  these  are  laid  upon  our  patient  scribe.  He  is  the 
organiser  of  our  feasts  and  festivals;  and  at  the  Christmas 
supper  he  plays  the  part  of  chief  cook,  and  bears  the  boar's 
head  to  the  President's  table. 

Like  many  other  men  of  few  words  he  writes  better  than 
he  speaks,  and  you  must  read  what  is  written  to  understand 
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the  good  quality  of  his  literary  work.  He  is  known  to  us  as 
a  graphic  descriptive  writer,  a  competent  reviewer,  an 
epigrammatist,  and  one  who  can  turn  out  a  sonnet  suggestive 
of  the  form  and  flavour  of  the  Elizabethan  time.  Outside 
the  Club  our  Scribe  is  known  as  a  man  of  books  and  a  promi- 
nent official  in  a  great  public  library.  There  is  he  at  home, 
on  his  literary  side,  and  amid  congenial  surroundings.  The 
piled-up  volumes  on  the  shelves,  many  thousands  of  them, 
are  in  great  part  familiar  to  him  ;  he  lives  in  friendly  relations 
with  them,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  is  ever  at  the  service 
of  the  literary  inquirer.  To  these  tomes  he  has  himself 
added  a  goodly  one,  the  harvesting  of  fugitive  papers  of  a 
varied  and  interesting  kind,  communings  with  nature  and 
with  books.  No  better  indication  of  the  author's  genial 
personality  could  be  given  than  in  his  own  graceful  words  of 
dedication  which  run  thus  : 

Whoso   awhile   doth  linger   o'er  this  book, 

And  musing  reads  of  whatso'er  is  writ, 
Till  in  the  eye  there  grows  a  gracious  look — 

He  is  my  friend — to  him  I  tender  it. 

For  well  I  know  my  book's  desert  is  small; 

That  from  the   heart  of  him  who  reads   must   spring 
Such  merit  as  may  live  therein  at  all ; 

Such  love  as  shall  make  sweet  my  offering. 

And  so  in  all  true  fellowship  I  give 
That  which  I  have,  as  friend  doth  give  to  friend; 

Asking   but  this — that  he.  who  may  receive 
Will   pardon  most  wherein  I   most  offend. 

Hazlitt  says:  "Portrait  painting  is  in  some  sort  a  cement 
of  friendship  and  a  clue  to  history."  It  was  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  ends  that  the  members  of  the  Club 
decided  to  preserve,  in  some  dignified  and  permanent  form, 
the  outward  semblance  of  Our  Scribe.  For  memorial  purposes 
of  this  kind  the  Club  has,  as  it  were,  two  portrait  galleries,  the 
Club  albums  and  the  walls  of  the  Club  room.  The  first 
repositories  are  for  ordinary  men,  the  rank  and  file,  while  the 
other  is  reserved  for  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves, 
the  immortals  within  our  limited  sphere.  Among  these  Our 
Scribe  was  to  find  a  place,  his  portrait  was  to  be  painted  in 
oils,  and  the  work  of  depiction  was  taken  in  hand  by  a  worthy 
artist  member  of  the  Club. 

In  due  time  the  night  for  unveiling  came  round,  and  we 
saw  that  the  artist  had  very  properly  placed  Our  Scribe  in  an 
easy  chair,  seated  there  in  a  secretarial  attitude,  with  head 
slightly  thrown  back.  There  is  upon  his  face  a  look  of  close 
attention,  and  an  expression  as  of  one  who  is  about  to  say: 
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"The  next  question,  if  you  please."  The  presentation  to  the 
Club  was  accompanied  by  a  speech  from  the  President  duly 
setting  forth  the  personal  merits  of  Our  Scribe,  and  the 
valuable  services  rendered  by  him.  Very  heartily  did  the 
members  express  their  agreement  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
President,  giving  further  emphasis  to  them  in  musical 
honours.  When  "  The  tumult  of  their  acclaim"  had  died 
away,  Our  Scribe  responded  in  his  own  brief  and  sincere 
way ;  and  when  he  told  us  that  this  was  one  of  the  happiest 
moments  of  his  life  we  believed  him,  for  Our  Scribe  is  a 
truthful  man. 

How  long  our  Club  will  last  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
there  is  really  no  good  reason  why  it  should  ever  die.  In  the 
far  future  its  portraits  will  serve  as  clues  to  its  history,  and 
by  this  latest  of  them  to  the  future  members — 

The  story  will  be  told 
How  well   Our   Scribe  the  records  kept 
In  the   brave   days  of  old. 
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GEORGE  HEALEY. 


A  notable  and  typical  Lancashire  man  passed  away  on 
December  26th,  1899,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  George  Healey,  for- 
merly of  Rochdale,  but  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  a 
resident  of  Bowness-on-Windermere.  He  was  in  his  eighty- 
second  year.  Mr.  Healey  was  the  only  surviving  member  of  the 
Rochdale  Pioneers,  the  fore-runners  of  the  great  co-operative 
movement.  Whilst  thus  associating  himself  with  a  group  of 
comparatively  humble  individuals,  he  was  himself  a  partner 
in  the  silk  velvet  trade  with  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Watson, 
who  for  some  time  represented  the  Ilkeston  division  of  Derby- 
shire in  Parliament.  The  firm  devised  a  process  for  utilising 
portions  of  silk  which  had  previously  been  deemed  waste  and 
manufacturing  these  into  velvet  thereby  realising  fortunes 
which  enablt  d  Mr.  Healey  to  retire  to  Windermere  at  a 
comparatively  early  age.  Before  that,  however,  he  had  done 
much  good  municipal  work,  and  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
aldermen  ot  Rochdale.  In  politics  he  was  a  strong  Liberal 
and  an  associate  with  John  and  Jacob  Bright,  continuing  after 
the  Home  Rule  split  as  an  adherent  of  the  latter  and  not 
following  in  the  wake  of  John.  Mr.  Healey  was  an  old 
member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club ;  in  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Charles  Potter,  the  artist,  he  was  the  oldest 
member,  having  been  elected  in  the  second  or  third  year  after 
its  formation,  1863  or  1865.  He  was  also  an  ardent  micros- 
copist,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Microscopical  Society. — Manchester 
City  News. 
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HENRY   WATKINSON. 


Mr.  Henry  Watkinson,  wood  engraver  and  artist,  and  an 
associate  of  the  Manchester  Academy  of  Art,  died  on  February 
1 7th,  1900,  at  Urmston,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Wilson  Watkinson,  and 
was  born  at  Lancaster,  March  10,  1843.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  was  apprenticed  to  the  late  Mr.  William  Morton,  the 
well-known  engraver  and  artist,  to  whose  business  he  succeed- 
ed when  Mr.  Morton  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  water- 
colour  painting.  Mr.  Watkinson  gained  a  bronxe  medal  in 
1865  at  the  Manchester  School  of  Art,  and  the  following  year 
he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Manchester  Academy.  A 
few  years  ago  he  visited  Morocco  in  company  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Kay,  of  Stockport,  and  brought  back  a  large  collec- 
tion of  drawings  and  sketches  illustrative  of  his  sojourn  in 
that  country.  He  contributed  pretty  regularly  to  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  the  Manchester  Academy,  and  three  of  his 
drawings  are  hung  in  the  present  collection  in  the  City  Art 
Gallery,  all  views  of  scenes  on  the  Mawddach  estuary  near 
Barmouth  and  Arthog.  Mr.  Watkinson  was  one  of  the  older 
members  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  having  joined  in 
1875,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  he  was  also  member  of 
the  Brazenose  Club,  and  was  largely  responsible  for  the  fine 
collection  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Shield's  pictures  exhibited  in  the  club 
in  1889,  as  we^  as  rendering  valuable  assistance  to  the  one- 
man  shows  of  the  work  of  local  artists  which  that  club 
promoted  from  time  to  time  some  years  ago.  The  funeral 
took  place  on  \Vednesday  at  the  Urmston  Cemetery. — Man- 
chester City  News. 

HENRY  WATKINSON. 
By  THOMAS  KAY. 

The  genial  and  gentle  Henry  Watkinson  of  this  Club 
passed  quietly  away  from  amongst  us  in  February  last.  He 
was  one  of  those  happy  men  who  commenced  and  followed 
Art  as  a  profession  between  1857  and  1887.  The  great  boom 
in  pictures  after  the  sale  of  the  Gillott  collection  from  Bir- 
mingham started  everyone,  who  could  wield  a  pencil  or  handle 
a  brush,  into  the  open  country  to  find  the  bye-paths  of  beauty 
in  landscape — and  Henry  Watkinson  having  taken  the  1865 
gold  medal  of  the  Manchester  School  of  Art,  was  better 
qualified  than  many  others  for  the  occasion.  But  colour 
seems  to  Watkinson  to  have  been  merely  used  as  an  idle 
delight,  something  he  could  revel  in  for  himself  and  give  away 
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to  his  friends.  The  serious  business  of  his  art  was  wood- 
engraving,  where  truth,  accuracy  and  severity  were  essential 
to  success. 

One  is  almost  inclined  to  the  belief  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  truth  in  colour,  for  no  two  artists  would  paint  the 
same  subject  in  the  same  precise  form,  or  tone,  or  colour — 
and  Watkinson  was  a  very  free  lance  in  the  daring  use  of 
what  seemed  to  him  its  true  and  proper  value.  In  his  work 
he  treated  Nature  as  a  subject  matter  for  suggestions  of  the 
ideal,  and,  after  all,  this  is  but  the  lesson  one  gets  from 
Turner's  works,  and  those  more  modern  brilliant  schemes  of 
colour  which  come  from  the  Conway  valley  now-a-days.  As 
a  water-colour  artist  his  drawings  were  always  excellent,  and 
their  colour  as  vividly  strong  as  he  could  make  it. 

It  may  be  said  of  colour  as  of  taste,  that  there  is  no  dis- 
puting of  it — and  having  often  worked  alongside  of  Watkinson, 
I  can  say  that  there  never  was  any  question  about  it,  for,  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned, — when  he  said,  "  Well !  that  is  what 
I  feel  it  to  be,"  the  conclusion  was  certain  and  precise. 

Of  the  books  for  which  he  cut  the  illustrations,  the 
Caldicott  series  are  perhaps  the  best.  His  designs  were  often 
of  great  excellence.  His  Christmas  souvenirs  to  his  friends 
were  also  tasteful  and  clever. 

Henry  Watkinson  was  a  good  and  faithful  friend.  He  was 
always  equal  in  mind  and  temper,  and  never  known  to  be 
disagreeable  in  associations  with  his  fellows.  Of  him  it  may 
be  said  that  "  His  ways  were  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all 
his  paths  were  peace." 

So  may  he  rest ! 


JOHN   ADAM    EASTWOOD. 


The  death  occurred,  on  May  16,  1900,  after  a  three  days' 
illness,  of  Mr.  John  Adam  Eastwood,  chartered  accountant, 
of  Princess  Street,  Manchester,  and  Peel  Moat  Road,  Heaton 
Moor.  He  was  in  his  sixty-first  year.  Mr.  Eastwood  was  a 
son  of  Mr.  Jonas  Eastwood,  a  native  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Huddersfield,  who  established  a  good  business  in  Manchester 
as  an  estate  agent ;  was  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Town 
Council  from  May,  1864,  until  November,  1874,  anc^  died  in 
October,  1877.  Mr.  Jonas  Eastwood  was  the  pioneer  of  Heaton 
Chapel  as  a  residential  suburb,  and  the  first  considerable  block 
of  property  erected  in  what  is  now  known  as  Heaton  Moor,  at 
the  corner  of  Peel  Moat  Road,  was  erected  by  him.  His 
son,  John  Adam,  took  an  active  part  (mostly  behind  the 
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scenes)  in  public  affairs.  He  acted  for  a  long  time  as  hon- 
orary secretary  in  Manchester  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  and  was  an  energetic  supporter  and  member 
of  the  committee  of  the  Lifeboat  Saturday  movement  in  its 
earlier  and  more  flourishing  years.  He  also  took  much 
interest  in  literary  and  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  (joining  in  1874), 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society,  the 
English  Dialect  Society,  and  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
— Manchester  City  News. 


SAMUEL   GRADWELL. 


Mr.  Samuel  Gradwell,  who  died  June  27,  1900,  and  par- 
ticulars of  whose  will  were  given  in  our  issue  a  fortnight  ago, 
was  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  man.  Self-educated  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  strong  will,  he  was  a  model  manager  in  the 
business  to  which  he  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  his  life, 
and  his  many  acts  of  chanty,  quietly  and  unostentatiously 
performed,  testify  to  his  large-heartedness. 

Mr.  Gradwell  was  born  at  Newton  Heath  seventy-one 
years  ago,  and  was  the  son  of  humble  parents.  He  entered 
upon  the  battle  of  life  before  he  had  reached  his  eighth  year, 
and  was  employed  for  a  time  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Dixon, 
Son  and  Evans,  a  match  manufacturing  firm  well  known  in 
their  day.  Becoming  a  cabinetmaker,  Mr.  Gradwell  added 
the  photographic  camera  as  a  branch  of  his  trade,  and  in  this 
as  in  any  other  work  to  which  he  put  his  hand  he  became  a 
skilled  craftsman.  Those  were  the  days  of  wet  photographic 
plates,  and  the  specimens  he  turned  out  were  appreciated 
by  people  engaged  in  the  business  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Gradwell's  career  as  a  restaurant-keeper  began  forty- 
seven  years  ago.  For  this  purpose  he  acquired  what  was 
then  a  small  eatinghouse  in  Broom  Street,  which  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Brown  Street  of  to-day,  near  Shudehill.  Under 
his  management  the  business  expanded,  and  at  the  end  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  a  portion  of  the  adjoining  build- 
ing in  Shudehill  was  taken  in  order  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  the  business,  the  remainder" of  the  space  being  added 
as  time  went  on,  including  the  absorption  of  the  Higher  Ship 
Inn,  a  fully-licensed  house.  Mr.  Gradwell  was  wont  to  say 
that  he  did  more  business  in  the  old  and  much  smaller 
building  than  in  the  enlarged  premises.  Restaurants,  or 
eatinghouses  as  they  were  called  in  the  early  days,  were  few 
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and  far  between  in  Manchester,  and  numbers  of  the  customers 
had  each  to  await  his  turn,  the  order  of  the  day  being  "First 
come  first  served."  Mr.  Gradwell  visited  London,  Paris,  and 
New  York  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  for  himself  how  large 
bodies  of  diners  were  dealt  with  in  a  specified  time,  and  as 
the  result  of  practical  experience  and  observation,  between 
three  and  four  hundred  persons  were  passed  per  hour  through 
the  hands  of  the  attendants  at  Shudehilt. 

Whilst  constantly  at  work  behind  the  scenes  attending  to 
the  requirements  of  the  business,  and  seeing  to  the  carrying 
out  of  necessary  improvements  and  extensions,  all  of  which 
he  originated,  Mr.  Gradwell  found  time  to  keep  himself 
abreast  of  the  public  events  of  the  city.  He  was  an  old 
member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  and  among  his 
friends  and  associates  were  Edwin  Waugh,  Ben  Brierley,  and 
Henry  Nutter,  of  Burnley.  He  was  also  well  versed  in 
plants  and  flowers  ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  his  annual 
show  of  roses  at  Holmes  Chapel,  Cheshire,  where  he  lived 
and  died,  gave  pleasure  to  his  friends  and  neighbours.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  subscribing  member  of  the  Manchester 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 

He  had  bequeathed  upwards  of  ^"3,000  to  various  charities, 
schools,  and  other  institutions.  His  estate  has  been  valued 
at  ^"48,950  gross,  including  personalty  of  the  net  value  of 
.£"23,287.  In  addition  to  the  sums  given  to  public  institutions, 
there  are  eight  bequests  of  £100  each  to  his  nieces  and  to 
children  of  his  wife's  brothers,  and  six  of  varying  amounts 
(two  of  £200  each)  to  old  servants.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  will,  however,  is  that  relating  to  the  disposition 
of  the  remaining  wealth  amongst  people  long  in  his  employ. 
The  profits  of  his  business  (which  is  to  be  carried  on  by  his 
trustees  for  seven  years)  are  to  be  distributed  annually  in 
certain  proportions  among  thirty-four  of  his  employes  whom 
he  named,  and  at  the  end  of  seven  years  the  business  is  to  be 
sold  and  the  proceeds  divided  in  a  similar  manner  among 
these  thirty-four  employes  or  their  survivors. — Manchester 
City  News. 

ROBERT   MATTHEWS   ROSS. 


Among  a  very  large  circle  of  acquaintances  the  news  of 
the  passing  away  of  Mr.  Robert  Matthews  Ross,  on  August 
ist,  1900,  after  a  short  illness,  will  be  received  with  the 
deepest  regret.  For  though  the  deceased  gentleman  had  just 
exceeded  the  ordinary  span  of  Life,  until  the  attack  which 
was  destined  to  take  him  away  to  the  unknown  bourne,  he 
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carried  the  weight  of  his  years  with  such  pronounced  vitality 
and  was  moreover  a  man  of  so  many  parts  that  it  might 
justly  have  been  written  of  him  as  Shakespeare  did  of  the 
Serpent  of  the  Nile,  "  age  did  not  wither,  nor  custom  stale, 
his  infinite  variety."  The  late  Mr.  Ross,  of  Cumberland 
parentage,  settled  in  Manchester  in  the  middle  of  the  thirties. 
For  his  vocation  of  life  fate  found  for  him  the  foreign 
shipping  trade.  After  various  experiences,  one  with  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Sam  Mendel,  for  a  long  series  of  years  he 
occupied  a  responsible  position  with  Mark  Paul  and  Steinburg. 
Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  hitter  firm  he  became  entrusted 
with  the  Manchester  business  of  one  of  his  old  employer's 
clients,  trading  principally  with  Venezuela.  In  this  position 
his  characteristic  urbanity  and  courtesy,  which  never  deserted 
him,  no  matter  how  trying  the  circumstances,  won  for  him 
the  regard  and  admiration  of  all  who  transacted  business  with 
him.  Once  outside  his  counting-house,  it  was  Mr.  Ross's 
wont  to  cast  aside  all  thoughts  of  "  Shop,"  and  he  loved  to 
join  in  the  amenities  of  social  life,  in  which  his  kindly  dis- 
position, cultured  wit,  and  refinement  of  manner  made  him  a 
favourite  in  any  coterie  he  chose  to  join.  Though  never  a 
member  of  the  City  artistic  clubs  beyond  that  of  the  Literary 
Club,  he  displayed  his  innate  clubable  nature  by  beinj,,  from 
its  inception,  an  active  member,  and  for  many  its  respected 
president  of  the  popular  St.  George's  Club,  a  literary  and  social 
society  taking  its  name  from  the  Municipal  Ward,  in  which, 
half  a  century  ago,  was  found  its  first  headquarters.  When 
Sam  Bough,  afterwards  the  Royal  Scottish  Academician,  occu- 
pied in  1845,  so  creditably  to  himself  and  with  such  pride  to  his 
employer,  the  position  of  resident  scenic  artist  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  hailing  from  the  same  town  (Carlisle),  he  made  his  home 
with  the  deceased  gentleman's  mother.  To  this  incident  may 
be  attributed  the  late  Mr.  Ross's  warm  interest  in  local 
theatrical  life,  especially  while  "stock"  companies  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  As  season  after  season  passed  he  became 
the  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  of  the  members,  as  they  tem- 
porarily made  Manchester  their  home.  He  consoled  with 
them  in  their  troubles,  encouraged  them  in  their  struggles, 
and  rejoiced  at  their  triumphs.  Many  were  the  life-long 
friendships  made  during  those  years;  and  with  the  few  old 
actors  still  remaining  amongst  us  the  name  of  "  Bob  Ross"  is 
assuredly  a  cherished  household  word.  His  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  theatrical  life  and  work,  together  with  his 
known  literary  aptitude,  caused  an  invitation  from  the  late 
Mr.  Edward  Henry  to  provide  that  manager  with  his  panto- 
mimes, and,  under  the  "nom  de  guerre"  of  Cyril  Mylford, 
Mr.  Ross  wrote  the  libretto  of  two  of  the  Christinas  annuals 
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produced  at  the  Bridge  Street  Theatre.  "  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  "  and  "  Little  Jack  Horner,  or  Harlequin  Number 
Nip,"  both  of  which  the  press  declared  were  animated  by 
the  true  comic  spirit,  and  abounded  with  humorous  situations. 

— Manchester  Evening  News. 

IN    MEMORIAM. 
ROBERT  MATTHEWS  Koss, 

O  genial,  kindly,   wholesome  friend 
In  whom  we   saw  the  virtues  blend 
Of  fellowship  and  true  concern 
For  those  best  things  which  make  us  yearn 
To  seek  and  find  the  higher  plains 
Whereon   the   purest   friendship   reigns ! 
To  you  was  given  a  gracious  charm — 
Your  friends  to  win — your  foes  disarm. 

Yours  was  the  nature   sweet   and  kind 
That   close    its    brother-soul    did    bind 
In    tender,    strenuous,    near    embrace ; 
As    when    two    lovers — face    to    face — 
In   wordless   language   tell   their  tale, 
With  eyes  that   speak  and  lips   that  fail. 

Good-bye,    my   friend,    the   hand    I    grasp 

May    not    return    my    eager   clasp. 

Low  lies  thy  venerable  head  : 

Silent    thy    winning    voice,    and    fled 

Thy  cheery  spirit  to  its  home  ! 

So,  till  the  brighter  morn  shall  come 

\Ye  leave  thee  !  may  thy  soul  have  peace, 

And   sorrow   find   a   full    surcease. 

MARK   BAILEY. 


ROBERT   LANGTON. 


Mr.  Robert  Langton,  wood  engraver  and  author,  formerly 
and  for  many  years  of  this  city,  died  at  Bexley  on  Thursday, 
September  I3th,  1900,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  native  of  Gravesend,  where  he  was  born  in  1825  ; 
received  his  schooling  in  the  cathedral  city  of  Rochester 
(whose  characteristics  he  was  afterwards  to  make  famous), 
tried  a  training  in  a  lawyer's  office,  and,  not  liking  it,  turned 
his  attention  to  art.  Thus  he  became  an  engraver  on  wood, 
serving  an  apprenticeship  to  a  good  craftsman  in  London ; 
and  eventually,  in  1849,  and  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  came  to 
Manchester  and  started  business  on  his  own  account.  His 
technical  knowledge  and  skill,  artistic  taste  and  insight, 
literary  affinities,  and  unfailing  conscientiousness  secured  for 
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him  a  warm  appreciation,  especially  among  authors,  archae- 
ologists, and  men  of  science  ;  and  he  engraved  a  large  number 
of  works  of  high  reputation,  including  Ormerod's  "Cheshire/' 
Heginbotham's  "  Stockport,"  and  North's  "Bells  of  North- 
amptonshire." A  little  early  effort  which  was  greatly 
admired  was  his  illustrated  edition  of  Oliver  Ormerod's 
"  Felley  fro'  Rachda,"  the  humorous  drawings  for  which,  in 
an  unaccustomed  vein  for  him,  were  made  by  Mr.  Frederic  J. 
Shields.  Perhaps  Mr.  Langton  never  surpassed  the  excellence 
of  the  vignette  portraits  which  he  executed  in  his  later  years 
for  Mr.  J.  Eglington  Bailey's  "  Palatine  Note-Book."  It  is 
doubtful  whether  they  were  ever  surpassed  by  any  English 
wood  engraver,  and  to  us  were  reminiscent  of  the  best  things 
done  by  the  greatest  master  of  the  art,  W.  J.  Linton. 

Mr.  Langton  was  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club,  which  he  joined  in  1877;  was  for  many  years  one  of 
the  council,  and  afterwards  till  his  death  a  vice-president. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  and  a  devoted  member  of 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society ;  and  for 
this  and  the  Literary  Club  he  prepared  many  excellent  com- 
munications. He  was  a  considerable  contributor  to  the  press, 
a  favourite  journal  of  his  being  the  Manchester  City  News, 
and  its  Notes  and  Queries  column ;  and  he  also  wrote  for  it  a 
series  of  exhaustive  articles  on  "  The  Disposal  of  the  Dead," 
embodying  a  great  mass  of  information  upon  the  subject. 
But  his  chief  work — one  that  had  an  unexpected  and  wide 
success  both  in  this  country  and  America — was  his  "Child- 
hood and  Youth  of  Charles  Dickens,"  upon  which  he  lavished 
all  the  resources  of  his  pen  and  graver,  and  in  the  illustration 
of  which  he  was  lovingly  and  devotedly  aided  by  William 
Hull,  the  water-colour  artist.  A  quiet,  genial,  gentle  man, 
unselfishly  willing  to  assist  all  seeKers  for  help  in  their  literary, 
artistic,  or  antiquarian  labours,  he  was  much  esteemed  wher- 
ever and  by  whomsoever  known  ;  and  his  departure  from 
Manchester,  when  he  retired  to  the  south  about  six  years  ago, 
was  felt  as  a  distinct  loss  to  the  intellectual  community  in  this 
neighbourhood.  His  remains  will  be  laid  to  rest  in  the 
graveyard  at  Bexley. — Manchester  City  News. 
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Rules. 


The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  are  :— 

1.  To  encourage  the  pursuit  of  Literature  and  Art ;  to 

promote  research  in  the  several  departments  of 
intellectual  work ;  and  to  further  the  interests  of 
Authors  and  Artists  in  Lancashire. 

2.  To  publish  from  time  to  time  works  illustrating  or 

elucidating  the  Art,  literature,  and  history  of  the 
county. 

3.  To    provide    a    place    of    meeting    where    persons 

interested  in  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  can 
associate  together. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  of  the  Club  shall  be  limited  to  authors, 
journalists,  men  of  letters,  painters,  sculptors,  architects, 
engravers,  musical  composers,  members  of  the  learned 
professions  and  of  English  and  Foreign  universities,  librarians, 
and  generally  persons  engaged  or  specially  interested  in 
literary  or  artistic  pursuits. 

The  Club  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  corresponding,  life,  and 
honorary  members.  The  nomination  of  a  candidate  for 
ordinary  and  corresponding  membership  must  be  entered  in 
the  candidates'  book  and  signed  by  a  member,  who  shall  state 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  (It  is  desirable  that  the 
nominee  should  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Club  before  the 
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ballot  is  taken.)  Any  duly  elected  member  may  be  sub- 
sequently elected  by  the  Council  a  life  member  on  payment 
of  £10  in  addition  to  the  entrance  fee.  It  shall  be  com- 
petent for  the  Council  to  submit  to  the  Club  for  election  as  a 
corresponding  member  any  person  having  the  necessary 
qualification,  but  being  resident  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  city  of  Manchester.  Corresponding  members  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  "  Papers,"  and  to  all  the 
privileges  of  ordinary  members  when  temporarily  in  Man- 
chester. All  nominations  shall  be  posted  on  the  notice  board. 
The  ballot  shall  be  taken  by  the  Council  (acting  as  a  Ballot 
Committee)  at  their  next  ordinary  meeting.  A  majority  of 
two-thirds  shall  be  requisite  to  secure  election. 

Nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  made  by 
three  subscribing  members,  and  entered  in  the  candidates' 
book,  stating  the  grounds  of  the  nomination.  The  voting 
shall  take  place  in  the  same  manner  as  for  ordinary  and  corres- 
ponding members. 

Each  new  member  shall  have  his  election  notified  to  him 
by  the  Honorary  Secretary,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Club,  and  be 
required  to  remit  to  the  Treasurer,  within  one  month,  his 
entrance  fee  and  subscription.  If  the  same  be  unpaid  one 
month  after  his  election,  his  name  may  be  struck  off  the 
list  of  members,  unless  he  can  justify  the  delay  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Council.  No  new  member  (other  than  honorary) 
shall  participate  in  any  of  the  advantages  of  the  Club  until  he 
has  paid  his  entrance  fee  and  subscription. 

2. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  subscription  for  ordinary  members  shall  be  one  guinea, 
and  for  corresponding  members  half  a  guinea  per  annum,  pay- 
able in  advance  on  the  2Qth  of  September  in  each  year,  and 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer.  New  members,  ordinary  or 
corresponding,  shall  also  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea. 
The  Council  shall  have  power  to  transfer  the  name  of  an 
ordinary  member  to  the  list  of  corresponding  members.  No 
member  whose  subscription  is  unpaid  on  the  ist  of  November 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting. 

Any  member  may  resign  on  giving  one  month's  notice  to 
the  Honorary  Secretary  before  the  first  Monday  in  October, 
otherwise  he  shall  pay  his  subscription  for  the  following 
session.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  remove  the  name 
of  any  member  whose  subscription  is  at  least  one  year  in 
arrear. 
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All  arrears  may  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  or  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
Manchester  County  Court.  See  17  and  18  Vic.,  cap.  112, 
sec.  25. 


MEETINGS. 

The  ordinary  session  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  terminate  on  the  last  Monday  in  March,  unless 
the  Council  deem  it  desirable  to  hold  further  meetings  in 
April.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  during  the  vacation  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Council,  or  on  the  requisition  of  any  six 
members  duly  presented  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  The 
Club,  during  the  ordinary  session,  shall  meet  on  each  Monday, 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  begin  its  proceedings  at 
7.15,  by  the  Secretary  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
weekly  or  other  meeting;  after  which  the  time,  until  eight 
o'clock,  shall  be  occupied  by  the  reception  of  short  communi- 
cations and  notes  and  in  general  conversation.  At  eight 
o'clock  prompt  the  paper  or  other  business  of  the  evening  as 
set  down  in  the  syllabus  shall  be  proceeded  with.  The 
subjects  under  discussion  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to 
time.  Each  member  shall  have  the  privilege  of  introducing 
a  friend  to  the  meetings  ;  but  no  person  so  introduced  shall 
take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  invited  to  do  so  by 
the  President,  to  whom  the  visitor's  name  shall  be  com- 
municated, and  shall  also  be  entered  in  the  Visitor's  Book, 
with  the  name  of  the  member  introducing  such  visitor.  The 
President  shall  announce  to  the  meeting  the  names  of  such 
visitors  as  are  present. 


OFFICERS    AND    COUNCIL. 

The  affairs  of  the  Club  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council,  to 
consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents  (whose  names  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Council  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting), 
a  Treasurer,  two  Librarians,  a  Secretary,  and  seven  members, 
who  shall  be  elected,  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  session,  and  who  shall  hold  office  until  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Council  in  the  following  year.  A  vacancy  may  be 
filled  up  at  any  ordinary  meeting.  The  Council  shall  sit  each 
regular  meeting  night,  at  least  one  hour  before  the  assembling 
of  the  Club.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  erase  the 
name  of  any  member  from  the  books  of  the  Club  on  due  cause 
being  shown. 
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Two  Auditors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Members  at  the 
ordinary  meeting  next  preceding  the  final  meeting  of  the 
session,  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts.  A  nomination 
paper  for  the  election  of  officers  shall  be  placed  on  the  table 
of  the  Club  on  each  ot  the  last  three  meetings  of  the  session 
prior  to  the  annual  business  meeting. 


DUTIES    OF    OFFICERS. 

The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Club,  and  to  maintain  order.  His  decision  in  all  ques- 
tions of  precedence  among  speakers,  and  on  all  disputes  which 
may  arise  during  the  meeting  shall  be  absolute.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  or  Vice-Presidents  it  shall  be  com- 
petent for  the  members  present  to  elect  a  chairman. 

The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  moneys  belonging  to 
the  Club,  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Council  and  signed 
by  the  Chairman  for  the  time  being,  and  submit  his  accounts 
and  books  for  audit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session. 

The  Auditors  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  year,  and, 
if  correct,  sign  the  same,  and  present  them  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  session. 

The  Honorary  Librarians  shall  have  charge  of  all  the 
books,  MSS.,  and  scrap-books  belonging  to  the  Club.  They 
shall  keep  a  register  of  all  purchases  and  donations,  shall 
acknowledge  the  gifts  to  the  Club,  and  shall  present  a  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  library  to  the  yearly  business  meeting 
at  the  end  of  each  session. 

The  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  shall  be  to  attend 
all  meetings  of  the  Council  and  Club,  to  enter  in  detail,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  proceedings  at  each  meeting ;  to  conduct 
the  correspondence,  file  all  letters  received,  and  convene  all 
meetings,  by  circular,  if  necessary.  He  shall  also  prepare 
and  present  to  the  Council  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
session  in  each  year  a  report  of  the  year's  work,  and,  after 
confirmation  by  the  Council,  shall  read  the  same  to  the 
members. 

6. 

SECTIONS. 

Sections  for  the  pursuit  of  special  branches  of  literary  or 
artistic  work  may  at  any  time  be  formed  by  resolution  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws 
necessary  for  the  government  of  any  such  section,  and  to 
arrange  for  its  representation  on  the  Council. 
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SYLLABUS    AND    ANNUAL    VOLUME. 

The  syllabus  of  the  session  shall  be  prepared  in  two  sec- 
tions— one  to  be  issued,  if  possible,  a  week  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session,  namely,  in  the  last  week  in  September, 
and  the  other  at  Christmas.  A  copy  of  each  shall  be  forwarded 
by  the  Secretary  to  every  member.  The  repoit  of  the  year, 
together  with  the  Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Club,  shall 
be  bound  up  at  the  end  of  each  session,  and  a  copy  for- 
warded to  every  member  whose  subscription  has  been  paid. 
A  list  of  officers  and  members,  with  their  full  addresses, 
and  the  Treasurer's  balance  sheet,  shall  be  appended  to  the 
report. 


ALTERATION    OF    RULES. 

No  new  rule,  or  alteration  of  these  rules,  or  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  shall  be  made  without  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club 
being  convened  for  the  purpose,  of  which  seven  days'  notice 
shall  be  given. 


List  of  Members,  1899-1900. 


I 


ABBOTT.  John  1!  ,  Deane  Cottage.  Thornton-le-Fvlde. 
\m-.oTT,  T.  C.,  NftluM'lev,  Langham  Road.  IJowdon. 
ARERcKoMim-.  William,  LyiHsirtli.   I'.rooklands. 
AI.I.I  \.  Allied.  1:5.  Cumberland  Street.  Lower  Ilion-titon. 
Ai.i.rv  Walter.  Munch. --ter  !!i>ad.  Aldei -\i-\-  l-'dge. 
ANPHKVV,  James,  Wood le;i.  Wellington  Koad,    \le\andra  I'ark. 
AXDHI :\\,  J.  I).,  Lyme  View,  Davenport.  Stockport. 
AXGELL,  John,  F.C.S.,  0,  BeiiconstieM,   Dcrhy  Koad.  Wnliiii-tun. 
\\..i  ioi  r.  Joseph.  C,.  Hall  Street,  Mar.i-hr.trr. 
ASHWOKTH.  T.  K.,  Todmorden  Hall.  Todniorden. 
ATTKIXS,  Kdgar,  09,  Bni'ton  Koad,  Within:-!«>n. 
AXON,  William  Fv  A.,  (i,  Ocil  Street,  (ireeni 

BAKBLEIN,  H.  P.,  Oakley,  Fallowfield. 
BAOSHAW,  William,  22,  Cornbrook  Street,  Old  Trafford. 
BAILKY,  Mark,  307,  Corn  Exchan-e  I'.uiUlings.  Mam-he  ter. 
BAILEY,  Sir  William  Henry,  Kt.,  Sale  Hall,  Cheshire. 
BARBER,  Geo.,  15,  Belgrave  Crescent,  Eccles. 
BARBER,  Reginald,  24,  Lome  Grove,  Fallowlield. 
BAKKKK,  John,  Stansfield  Hall,  Todmorden. 
BATESOX,  Harold  D.,  Ashleigh,  Woolton,  near  Liverpool. 
BEHRENS.  Gustav,  J.P.,  36,  Princess  Street,  Manchester. 
BELL,  Geo.  H.,  1C,  Circular  lload,  Withington. 

BELLAMY,  C.  H.,  F.B.G.S.,  7,  Kne  de  ri'lpideiiK-.  Tourcoing,  Fran. -e. 
BELLHOUSE,  James,  Sunny  Bank,  Stamford  Koad.  Houd.m. 
I'.KNM  i  i ,  Robert  J.,  17,  Cooper  Street,  Manchester. 
BENNIE.  Andrew,  District  Bank.  Manchester 
BKI;I:N.  James,  Maytield,  Grimsargh,  1'i'eston. 
I5i  SWICK,  F.  A.,  The  Lymes,  Priory  lload,  Bowdon. 
BI.EASI  ,  \\'illiam  Thomas,  70,  Broad  Street,  Pendleton. 
BLOMKLRY,  Samuel,  Anntield,  Barlow  Moor  Road,  Chorlton-cnm-H&rdj 
BOYS,  Ryder,  Forsyth  Bros..  Dean --ate.  Manchester. 
Bi:\i.i.KY,   Francis'  I-].,    LFj.l)..  2,  St.  James'>  Scjiiare,  Mancl;. 
BRADLEY,  Nathaniel,  10,  College  Koad.  \\'halle\   I,' 
BRIERLEY,  James,  J.P.,  Fairfield,  near  Manchester. 
BROCK LEHTTRST,  John  Henry,  15.  King's  Drive.  Heaton  Moor,  Stockpott. 
BRODERICK,  L.,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire. 
BROOKS,  S.  H..  Slade  House,  Levenshulme. 
IO 
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BUCKLEY,  W.  S.,  West  Clyne,  Stretford. 
BURDITT,  G.  F.,  Lyndhurst.  Heaton  Chapel. 
BURGESS,  John.  Shaftesbury  House,  Cheadle  Huhne. 
BURGESS,  W.  V.,  9,  York  Road,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 
BURTON,  John  Henry.  Warrenlea.  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
BUTTERWORTH,  Walter,  Elleray,  Recent  Road,  Altrincham. 

CALLISON,  R.  D.,  Eastfield.  Fog  Lane,  Didsbury. 

CAMPBELL,  H.  E.,  Ducie  Buildings,  Bank  Street.  Manchester. 

CARTER,  A.  D.,  Rushford,  Levenshulme. 

CASSIDY,  John;  Lincoln  Grove  Studio.  Plymouth  Grove. 

CHATWOOD,  Samuel,  Bolton. 

CHRYSTAL,  R.  S.,  11,  Market  Street.  Manchester. 

CLAY,  Laurence,  Thornleigh.  Hawthorn  Lane,  Wilmslow. 

CLAYTON,  James,  83,  Church  Street,  Rndcliffe. 

CLEGG,  James  W.,  Hindsford  House,  Tyldesley. 

CLOUOH,  William,  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  Mosley  Street, 

Manchester. 

COBLEY,  T.  R.,  Brook  Villas,  Church  Lane.  Harpurhey. 
COCKS,  John,  Brook  Sid.3,  Romiley. 
COLLIER,  W.  H.,  Holly  Bank,  Bale. 

CRAIG,  John,  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  Mosley  Street.  Manchester. 
CRAVEN,  John  E.,  Mulcture  Hall,  Eastwood,  Todmorden. 
CREDLAND,  William  Robert.  Reference  Library.  King  Street,  Manchester. 
CROSLAND,  J.  F.  L.,  M.Inst.C  E..  M  Inst.M.E.'.  Belcombe,  Hale,  Cheshire 

DARLING.  William  H.,  F.C.S.,  120.  Oxford  Road,  Manchester. 
DAVENPORT,  James,  Highcroft,  Hale,  Bowdon. 
DA  VIES,  John,  85,  Heald  Place,  Moss  Lane  Enst. 
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